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President's Message 
Marc C. Ricard, NBS President 


Dear Friends, 

What an exciting time to be a part of Numismatic Literature 
collecting! With the Newman Portal project in full swing, vari- 
ous mail-bid and auction sales, and many new books becoming 
available, it gives me great hope for the future of our collecting 
specialty. 

We are also very privileged to enjoy our fine NBS publication, 
The Asylum, which you hold in your hands right now. This is a 
benefit of your ongoing membership in our great organization. I 
encourage all of you to share your copies with non-NBS members 
and friends, and ask them to join. 

Another benefit that the NBS shares with the general collect- 
ing public is our annual Symposium, and General Meeting and 
Auction, that take place at the ANA’s World’s Fair of Money. I am 
continuing to work within the numismatic community to finalize 
our speakers for both events, and I encourage your donations of 
fine numismatic literature to our auction. This is the only non- 
dues fundraiser that our organization has, and the proceeds con- 
tinue to be a much needed source of income for our continuing 
operations. Please contact George Kolbe at gfk@numislit.com or 
909-338-6527 to donate your item to the auction. 

Please stay tuned to the E-Sylum for more details on our events 
at the ANA World’s Fair of Money in Anaheim, California, Au- 
gust 2106. Our events are scheduled for Thursday and Friday, Au- 
gust 11 and 12. 

It is time to vote for our 2015 Jack Collins Award for best new 
contributor and Joel J. Orosz Award for best article in last year’s 
volume of The Asylum, which will be presented in Anaheim. 
The ballot is inserted in this issue. You may return completed 
ballots to the address printed on the ballot or vote online at 
https://www.surveymonkey.com/r/T9F8SG9. 

I thank all of you for continuing to encourage everyone in the 
hobby to “Buy the Book, Before the Coin.’ 


Best regards, 


Marc C. Ricard 
President, NBS 
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The Asylum Editor 
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From the Editor 


Thank you for all of your kind and encouraging comments on my 
first issue. I’m grateful to be a part of such a thoughtful and pas- 
sionate group. It was fun hearing from so many of you and meeting 
(virtually) those I haven't met before. I hope to hear from all of you 
at some point with constructive feedback or more articles. 

In this issue, we welcome new contributor Shanna Berk 
Schmidt who wrote a fun history of her family’s numismatic li- 
brary and its rebirth in downtown Chicago, which she urges all 
numismatists to visit and share. We also have fascinating contri- 
butions from David Gladfelter on an early New Jersey bank his- 
tory and Tom Harrison with the story of an unusual and exciting 
numismatic lottery. 

Regular columnist George Kolbe shares an intriguing story in 
his fifth installment of Reminiscences of a Numismatic Bookseller 
of the theft of the Percy L. Rideout collection. David Fanning re- 
turns with Off the Shelf, explaining how early U.S. plated auction 
catalogues can help establish provenance for ancient coins. 


Advertising in The Asylum 


You may have noticed that you received the last issue faster than 
usual and that is mainly because we have decided to use the First 
Class mailing rate for all of our domestic subscribers. This will 
enable us to get issues to you in a timely manner so that we can 
accept ads for time-sensitive auctions and events. 

I am also excited by the response we've received to our survey 
(https://www.surveymonkey.com/r/N295ZKS). Your answers 
will help us give potential advertisers concrete reasons to buy ads 
on our pages and keep the journal going. Attracting advertising 
allows The Asylum to maintain its high quality and gives the NBS 
the resources to further the hobby. 

One comment from the survey I would like to share was ex- 
pressed by several respondents who stated that they were often 
most interested in articles that had the least to do with their par- 
ticular area of collecting. This sentiment exemplifies the open- 
mindedness and unbridled curiosity of numismatic bibliomani- 
acs and what makes our membership such an exceptional group. 

I would urge all members to consider purchasing an ad in 
The Asylum for as little as $40 for your business or club meetings 
or events, or urging others to do so. I would be happy to send a 
2016 Advertising Kit and sample issue to anyone requesting one. 
Please email me at nbsasylum@gmail.com and I will send one 
right away by email or US Mail. The basic ad rates are listed on 
page 2 of this issue. 

I hope you enjoy this issue! 
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To the Editor 


We welcome your letters! Send us your thoughts on articles, the NBS and numismatic 
literature in general. Please send all letters to the editor to nbsasylum@gmail.com. 


To the Editor: 


What do readers do with their Asylum issues? Not everyone is building a library, and 
many need to find them “a good home.” 


The Rochester Numismatic Association takes mine for their John J. Pittman Memo- 
rial Library. 


Readers might enjoy sharing ideas for placing their issues. May we please hear your 
thoughts? 


Nicholas M. Graver 
Rochester, NY 
nmgraver@gmail.com 


Donate to the 


NBS Auction 


Support the Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
by donating interesting, offbeat and quirky items from 
the world of numismatic literature to be auctioned in 
the NBS’s annual fund-raiser. 


NBS General Meeting & Symposium 
Anaheim Convention Center 
August 11-12, 2016 


Please contact George Kolbe at gfk@numislit.com or 909-338-6527 
to arrange for your donation to be included in the auction. 


Donations may be tax-deductible. 
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An Early New Jersey 
Bank History 


By David D. Gladfelter 


A history of the State Bank at Camden, New Jersey, published in 1865 by the bank's 
immediate successor, the National State Bank of Camden, N.J.', has come to light 
recently as a result of a records purge following a bank merger. 

The history (hereinafter referred to as Brief History, fig. 1) had been hiding in plain 
view. It had been kept in an historical exhibit case in the lobby of the bank’s main 
office at Broadway and Cooper Street in Camden, through a series of mergers, until 
the bank was acquired in 1996 by PNC Bank, now the fifth largest in the country. At 
that time, many of the old bank’s records were simply discarded by the new owners, 
including its copy of Brief History as well as the old bank’s three ledgers that had been 
maintained during its note issuing period prior to receiving its national bank charter. 
(Two of the ledgers, and possibly the third as well, have been rescued from oblivion; 
the story of those ledgers will, in due course, be told separately.) 

Wendell Wolka, a well-known paper money collector and author, retrieved some 
of the old bank’s more important records through a chance discovery. The records 
dump had been ordered by an officer of the takeover megabank, and the contractor 
whom PNC had hired to haul them away recognized their historical potential. The 
contractor had a friend who dealt in collectibles; this friend loaded his small truck 
with what he could carry and took it away for safe keeping and eventual disposal 
on the collectibles market. This dealer came to Wolka’s attention via a chance Inter- 
net contact; Wolka, then living in Ohio, came east for a trade show, met the dealer, 
and purchased the two ledgers, Brief History, and what few additional items he could 
bring home with him on the plane. Other records were obtained by other collectors, 
but a set of large oil paintings of the bank’s directors, its National Bank charter, min- 
ute books, the remaining ledger, photographs, stock certificates, and the like, which 
the dealer had saved, are unaccounted for today.’ 

Bank histories tend to be vanity publications, written by officials or committees 
of the bank on the occasion of a centennial or similar milestone, touting the bank's 
civic contributions and praising its community leadership and forward progress. This 
perspective is not entirely unwarranted. As Elvira Clain-Stefanelli has written: 


People were conscious and proud of their achievements, and nobody was 
more so than the banker who was at the root of all these achievements. 
He wanted the world to know what the people had created, and at the 
same time entice them to do more.’ 


Bank histories also exemplify the cliché that “history is written by the winners,” 
in that short-lived banks, regardless of what they may have achieved during their 
existence, do not survive to produce histories of themselves. Information about such 
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sued by Buck & Stratton, proprietors of a retail business in Bridgeton, N. J., in 1814. At the time, 
SBC was the only bank in Camden. 
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An Early New Jersey Bank History 


banks must be obtained from other sources, such as legislative acts and proceedings 
and contemporaneous newspaper accounts. We know that the State Bank at Camden 
was a sound institution, not only because of its longevity, but because local merchants 
made their scrip redeemable in its notes as well as in “specie” (figs. 2, 3 and 4). 

In 1942 the pioneer obsolete currency chronicler, Dr. John A. Muscalus, published 
the first bibliography of bank histories.* Although Muscalus, a Pennsylvanian, was 
on the faculty of Mercer County College in Trenton, and managed a large used book 
shop there appropriately called Acres of Books, the Brief History managed to escape 
his attention.’ Unpretentious and plain looking, it was also overlooked by Michael J. 
Sullivan in his recent, much-expanded annotated bibliography of bank histories.° Sul- 
livan’s treatise contains 1,649 entries, nearly all of them annotated; Muscalus’s work 
listed 222 entries by title only. 

What information does Brief History contain, you might ask. Does it add signifi- 
cantly or even tangentially to what is already known about the State Bank at Camden? 

It describes how the bank’s capital was raised by sale of shares of stock pursuant to 
the enabling legislation enacted January 28, 1812;’ how and why the capital was sub- 
sequently reduced; how the bank's charter was extended and continued; names and 
dates of service of all persons holding the offices of president and cashier under the 
bank’s state charter; how the bank converted to a national association after passage 
of Federal and state enabling legislation in 1864 and 1865, respectively; what name 
was chosen for the national association; who made up its first board of directors, and 
adoption and text of the national bank’s articles of association and by-laws. It con- 
cludes with a simple resolution authorizing the national bank to open for business. 

In short, its text is concerned with’ mundane matters, lacking the stories found 
in later bank histories about community development and the bank's role in accom- 
plishing it. Also lacking is more detailed biographical data about the bank's officers 
and employees. One should remember, however, that Brief History is at the beginning 
of the bank history genre. Whether it is the first of its kind remains to be seen; all that 
Sullivan and I can say for now is that it is the earliest published bank history known 
to us thus far.® 

The original building which housed the State Bank at Camden no longer exists. 
The main office building which PNC Bank acquired has been sold to Rutgers, the 
State University of New Jersey. It was built in 1928 and is on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 


NOTES 


1 Brief History of the State Bank at Camden, NJ, with the Articles of Association and By-Laws 
of the National State Bank of Camden, N.J. (Camden: printed by S. Chew, 1865). 

2 See W. Wolka, “Then and Now: The State Bank at Camden,” Paper Money 41:24 (Jan/Feb 
2002). That article’s description of the bank’s early history is taken from Brief History. The 
dealer offered Wolka the third ledger as well, but he declined to buy it due to its bulk and 
airline carry-on space limitations. Personal conversation, April 2016. 

3. “An Historian’s View of the State Bank Notes: A Mirror of Life in the Early Republic,” in 
America’s Currency, 1789-1866: Coinage of the Americas Conference (New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 1985), 25, 27. 
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Bibliography of Histories of Specific Banks (Norristown, PA, self-published, 1942). 
See P. Smith, American Numismatic Biographies (Rocky River, OH, Gold Leaf Press, 1992), 


dike 


An Annotated Bibliography of United States Individual and State Bank Histories, 1878-2000 
(South Freeport, ME, Ascensius Press, 2013, limited edition of 100 copies). 


“An Act to establish State-Banks in New-Jersey; passed January 28, 1812. In Acts of the 
Thirty-Sixth General Assembly of the State of New-Jersey, at a session begun at Trenton, on 
the eighth day of January, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, and continued by adjourn- 
ments. Being the second sitting. (Trenton, printed by James J. Wilson, 1812.) This act cre- 
ated six independent banks, namely, the State Bank at Camden, the State Bank at Trenton, 
the State Bank at New-Brunswick, the State Bank at Elizabeth, the State Bank at Newark 
and the State Bank at Morris [in Morristown]. The entity described as “State Bank of New 
Jersey” with “branches” in the foregoing six cities in James A. Haxby’s Standard Catalog of 
United States Obsolete Bank Notes, 1782-1866, volume 2, never existed. 


Personal correspondence, December 13, 2014. 
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Founded in 1991, WIN is the premiere organization for 
women in the field of numismatics. 


As a nationally incorporated nonprofit, our chartered 
goals are to encourage fellowship and learning through 
networking and social events, as well as offering 
educational seminars, scholarship programs, and our 
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Wo m e n membership and providing social-media platforms for 

= . members to connect, discuss, and promote their brands. 

In Nu mis matics Collector or dealer, novice or expert, we invite you to 

join us in the largest and most respected organization 

WomenInNumismatics.com for Women In Numismatics. 
Mail to: Women in Numismatics * Cindy Wibker, Secretary 
PO Box 471147 + Lake Monroe, FL 32747-1147 
cwibker@aol.com 
Payable January Ist each year + Please enclose check with your application 
' Questions? www.womeninnumismatics.com/contact-us 
Regular Membership $25 

Associate Membership’ $10 Name: 


Junior Membership? $5 Address: 
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Email: 

Referred By: 
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Signature: 

Find us on Date: 
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philes. 
Advertise in The Asylum. 
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The John K. Curtis Gamble 


By Thomas D. Harrison 


Today, when that pivotal moment arrives, numismatists have two primary avenues 
for selling their collections. Typically, their prized treasures are sold outright to a 
dealer or fellow collector, or they are consigned to an auction house that creates a 
catalog to record a legacy of their numismatic achievements. However, as antebellum 
dealers began to disperse our country’s earliest coin cabinets, another vehicle was 
employed to transfer numismatic holdings to a new generation of collectors. 

John K. Curtis conceived a precarious, yet bold, plan to sell his “ENTIRE valu- 
able collection” on February 11, 1861, through a lottery scheme. The following is 
part of the Curtis biography provided by Emmanuel J. Attinelli in his indispensable 
Numisgraphics: 


Mr. John K. Curtis ... was born in Deptford Road, Surrey Co., England, December 
11th, 1828, and came with his parents in 1841 to this city; he soon after entered 
the employ of John Brock, a watchmaker and dealer in general curiosities, where 
he learnt his trade. In 1843 Mr. Curtis commenced a cabinet of his own, placing 
therein such choice pieces as his advantages favored him with. In 1857, having 
established himself on his own account, at No. 83 Bleecker St., his collection was 
brought into service as part stock for his new enterprise. Mr. Curtis was, as will be 
thus seen, one of the earliest in the field as a dealer in this country .. . Mr. Curtis 
has published three dealers’ catalogues, besides a number of others for auction 
sales... Mr. Curtis was also the publisher of a number of well-known medals, one 
of them bearing the effigy of the well-known antiquarian, Mr. John Allan. 


According to Attinelli, Curtis was not the first numismatist to attempt the lottery 
strategy. On December 1, 1855, Bostonian Daniel Groux audaciously proclaimed, 
“For the disposal of the best collection of Medals, Coins, and Numismatical Works 
in the United States. Catalogue of a Grand Collection of Coins and Medals ... by a 
lottery.’ In a variation of numismatic games of chance, another Curtis contempo- 
rary, Augustus B. Sage, promoted his numismatic book raffles on his 1859 store cards. 
While the Curtis sales innovation was not unprecedented, it was certainly out of step 
with traditional sales methods of the day. 

Curtis publicized his sale in the March 1861 issue of The Genesee Farmer: A 
Monthly Journal Devoted To Agriculture & Horticulture, Domestic and Rural Economy, 
published in Rochester, New York. Oddly, his numismatic ad was planted among list- 
ings promoting fancy fowls, native grape roots, and strawberry plants. The classified 
ad read: “COINS, MEDALS, COINS.—The entire CURTIS Collection of rare and 
valuable Gold, Silver, Copper and Bronze Coins and Medals of all Nations is now sell- 
ing at the low price of $1 each. For circular address JOHN K. CURTIS, 83 Bleecker 
st, New York”. Curtis's tempting advertising ploy obviously omitted one glaring detail, 
namely his lottery sales strategy. 

Curtis also attempted to lure any and all potential gaming clientele with an all- 
inclusive headline on a one-page handbill: “TO NUMISMATISTS IN PARTICULAR! 
And to Everybody in General!” He then offered some enticing bait stating, “THE 
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NUMISMATISTS IN PARTICULAR! 


And to Everybody | in General! 


\ aeenterineiiceihedtdle Se hahaienarte ton besten ame tartahetednihe he 


PELE 


GREATEST CHANCE EVER OFFERED, 


TO;OB TAIN 


Ave andl Valuable Coins ant stedals, 


At the very LOW SUM OF ONE DOLLAR R EACH. 


bo <i 


In consequence of the present dull state of trade, fie subscriber intends 
selling off his ENTIRE valuable collection of rare and fine American and For eign 
Coins and Medals, in Gold, Silver, Copper and Bronze, at the unprecedented low 
price of One Dol lar each, indise riminately, in the following manner, viz : 

He will pack and seal up, in separate boxes, (of an equal size ; and each box 
shall not be distinguishable one from another by any mark or number), each and 
every Coin and Medal that he has now in his possession, either of the v alue of one 
cent, one dollar, five, ten, fifteen, twenty 33 seventy- ye dollars, which is the 
highest value of any one Coin in the collection. Will commence on the 11th day 
of February, 1861, to dispose of them, in the above manner, until all are sold. 

The collection contains the following American Dollars, from 1795 to 1860, 
including 1836, 1838, 1852 and 1858 Proofs, but no 1804 : 

Half Dollars from 1794 to 1860, including 1797, 1815, 1852, but no 1804 or 1796. 

Quarter Dollars of various dates, from 1796 to 1860, but no 1823 or 37. 

Dimes from 1796, including 1798, 1800,-1-2-3-5-7-9-11-23-46 to 1850. 

Half Dimes, from 1795 to 1860, inc Inding 1797. 1800, and 1846. 

Three Cent Pieces, from 1851 to 1860, 

Cents from 1793 to 1860, including all the rare dates, 1799, 1804, &., except 

1815. All Gennine. 

Half Cents of 1793,-4-6-7, 1800, 1802 to 1811,-25-26-28-29-32-3-4 and 5, and the 
very rare 184]-50-51-53 to 57. 

The Washington Cents of 1791, 1783, and many other Rare Washington 
Coins and Medals, Silver and Copper. : 

Many of the above Coins are Proofs, and most all are in good order. 

American Colonial of mostall the various Types and Varieties, including the 
very rare N. FH. Shilling, Massachusetts Pine Tree Shilling, the unique Massachu- 
setts C opper Coin, Anapolis Shilling, Castorland, Lonisiana, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, C onnecticut, &e. Some uncirculated and very fine. 

Mint Pattern Coins in great variety, including the very rare Proof 1836 
Dollar, 1838 Dollar and Half Dollar, 1859 Malf Dollars, and 1858 Cents, 1855 Fly- 
ing Eagle Cents, 1854 Plain Headed do., 1856 Nickle Cents, 1850 Three Cent 
Pieces, and many others too numerous to de tail. 

Rare and Fine Roman and Greeian Coins, in silver and copper. English, Ger- 
man, and other Foreign Silver Coins and Me dals ; Some very fine and rare. Fine 
American Bronze, Brass and White Metal Medals, Medaletts and Store Cards : 
some voy rare. 

N. B.—The above is no humbug, but a real Bona Fide Sale to dispose of his 
very rare and valuable stock. Orders hy post promptly attended to. 


JOHN K. CURTIS, 
5 James Huggins, Printor, 235 Canal St., N. r 83 Bleecker St., N. Ve 
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GREATEST CHANCE EVER OFFERED, TO OBTAIN Rare and Valuable Coins and 
Medals, At the very LOW SUM OF ONE DOLLAR EACH” 

The handbill also revealed Curtis's rational and blueprint for the unorthodox sales 
strategy: 


“In consequence of the present dull state of trade, the subscriber intends sell- 
ing off his ENTIRE valuable collection of rare and fine American and Foreign 
Coins and Medals, in Gold, Silver, Copper and Bronze, at the unprecedented low 
price of One Dollar each, indiscriminately, in the following manner, viz: He will 
pack and seal up, in separate boxes, (of an equal size; and each box shall not be 
distinguishable one from another by any mark or number), each and every Coin 
and Medal that he has now in his possession, either of the value of one cent, one 
dollar, five, ten, fifteen, twenty or seventy-five dollars, which is the highest value 
of any one Coin in the collection” 


The numismatic smorgasbord ranged from half cents to dollars and also included 
colonials, patterns, medals, ancients, and foreign coins. Several rare listings were indi- 
vidually spotlighted, but numerous pieces, detailing the date and particularly the condi- 
tion were left to the imagination of the gambler. The large cent listing read, “Cents from 
1793 to 1860, including all the rare dates, 1799, 1804, &c., except 1815. All Genuine.” 
Curiously, the only “All Genuine” disclaimer followed the large cent listing which con- 
ceivably raised a red flag regarding the authenticity of the other offerings. 

Curtis’s final pitch reiterated the great window of opportunity awaiting the pro- 
spective wager: “N. B.— The above is no humbug, but a real Bona Fide Sale to dispose 
of his very rare and valuable stock.” 

The lottery scheme at hand was offered as lot 314 in the Stephen Epstein sale con- 
ducted by Kolbe and Fanning on November 7, 2015. Previously, this lottery scheme 
handbill sold on January 9, 2010, as lot 55 in the George F. Kolbe sale of the Stack 
Family Library. The lot description revealed the artifact was discovered in J. N. T. 
Levick’s personal copy of his renowned 1865 sale. The catalogers noted this was only 
their second encounter of the 6 x 9.25 inch piece of ephemeral memorabilia. On No- 
vember 28, 1995, a different example surfaced in the Bowers and Merena Armand 
Champa part four sale as lot 3373. 

What pressing circumstances persuaded Curtis to consider a lottery scheme? Per- 
haps one contributing factor was the uncertain climate surrounding the impending 
Civil War. In addition, Curtis undoubtedly sensed American numismatics was about 
to shift gears into an unprecedented era of enthusiasm and maturation. Curtis’ mind- 
set may have been influenced by the emerging competition from ambitious upstart 
dealers like Edward Cogan and W. Elliot Woodward as they began to establish an ever 
greater foothold on the numismatic landscape. 

On a more personal note, clues may be found in the Curtis consignments to the 
Bangs, Merwin & Co. auctions of November and December 1860. Attinelli detailed 
the specifics of these sales as: 


November 23, 1860 — 289 lots sold for $102.47 
December 13 and 14, 1860 — 446 lots sold for $473.28 
December 15, 1860 — broadside, 300 lots sold for $13.50 


We will disregard the broadside dated December 15, 1860, because it yielded a 
paltry $13.50 for 300 lots. We must assume this type of material would not be typical 
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of the “Rare and Valuable Coins and Medals” represented in the lottery sale. 

An inspection of the other two catalogs indicates the material was generally run-of- 
the-mill with a few superior offerings particularly in the sale of December 13-14, 1860. 
On the back wrapper of this auction catalog, Curtis emphasized, “that it is not his inten- 
tion of retiring from the very interesting pursuit of collecting and disposing of the Gems 
of the Numismatic art” He also stated, “ that in making this Sale, he has acted under the 
urgent request of many collectors, to part with a portion of his FINE PRIVATE COLLEC- 
TION OF CENTS” If we take Curtis at his word regarding his retirement statement, it 
provides evidence significant events arose that rerouted his ambitious numismatic career. 
In 1862 Curtis issued a thirty-one page fixed price list, but then left the numismatic stage. 
According to Attinelli, his only encore appearances consisted of one lot in the sale of June 
27, 1867, and 370 lots in the sale conducted by Bang, Merwin & Co. on February 19, 1872. 
His second comment, at least regarding large cents, seems to contradict his handbill state- 
ment concerning “the dull state of trade” made just eight weeks later. Of note, large cents 
were well represented in the sales of November 23, 1860, and December 13-14, 1860. 
The front wrapper of the December 13 and 14 sale read, “CATALOGUE OF A PART OF 
THE CURTIS COLLECTION OF Fine American Cents.’ Remarkably, this sale offered a 
complete date set of large cents, as did his lottery sale! 

Finding no definitive record of the Curtis lottery scheme’s success or failure leaves 
us to speculate on the results. Possible circumstantial evidence of a failed venture is 
revealed in Curtis’s extensive 1,851 lot fixed price list issued in 1862. Many of the 
handbill descriptions were vague, listing only a generic category. A few of the specific 
listings in the handbill are missing from the fixed price list. However, there are many 
coins potentially relisted in his fixed price list. It is plausible a handful of the rarest 
pieces were sold outright following the handbill’s failure with the balance resurfac- 
ing in the fixed price list. Also, the initial Curtis declaration announcing he planned 
to sell his “ENTIRE valuable collection” may help to substantiate an unsuccessful 
undertaking. It would be quite a stretch to assume Curtis sold his “ENTIRE” collec- 
tion or even a significant portion in his lottery sale and then promptly amassed an 
impressive inventory to offer in his 1862 fixed price list. As a frame of reference, the 
fixed price list totaled approximately $2200, ranking it among the preeminent sales 
of 1862. Attinelli recorded the top producing auctions of 1862 were the William A. 
Lilliendahl sale held May 26, 1862, that realized $2241 and the Rev. J. M. Finotti sale 
held on November 11, 1862, that yielded $3751.43. 

On the success side of the ledger, Attinelli recorded that A. B. Sage & Co., “drawing 
on and after March 5, 1861, and A. S. Robinson (June 25, 1861) conducted lottery 
sales on the heels of Curtis’s novelty. Although doubtful, could it be possible these 
latter catalogers witnessed Curtis hitting pay dirt, or were they jumping on the band- 
wagon hoping to tap into the human frailty of wanting to get rich quick? 

If indeed, for whatever unknown reason, Curtis found himself scrambling for 
funds, the temptation of a lottery scheme may have been too much to resist. Regard- 
less of his possible success or probable failure, numismatic lottery schemes faded into 
obscurity by 1862. Although many unanswered questions persist, borrowing Curtis’ 
phraseology of 155 years ago undeniably portrays his intriguing handbill today. N. B. 
The above handbill “is no humbug, but a real Bona Fide” numismatic treasure. 
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The Harlan J. Berk Ltd. 
Numismatic Library 


By Shanna Berk Schmidt 


I have always loved books. My job requires extensive travel, making my Kindle a 
lightweight and easy option, but, my choice for home would always remain the real 
deal, a book. Naturally when I started working in my family business 11 years ago 
I was drawn to the extensive array of numismatic books my father had acquired 
over the years. I was searching for a direction in the business and my passion for an- 
cient coins quickly developed. The books became my tools for learning the business. 
Where many people go to school to begin to learn their trades, the numismatist has 
the unique method of learning primarily through various die studies and works writ- 
ten by fellow dealers and academics. 

I was inspired but also perplexed. The library my father started in 1964 was won- 
derful but in a highly disorganized state. Of course he knew where most books were 
but anyone else was hard pressed to find a book on command. A few years into my 
employment at HJB Ltd., I made another goal. I was going to transform the library 
into something that we all could enjoy and make it easy to use for coin attribution. I 
also wanted to open the library up to our customers for study if they so desired. 

This ambition resulted in my first active project at the company aside from as- 
sisting in ancient coin sales: book acquisition for the library. This wasnt my father’s 
first effort however to offer library services to customers. Harlan Berk opened his 
library to the public in the 1970s. He even had a library card he issued to customers 
with St. Jerome imprinted on one side. St. Jerome is known most for his translation 
of the Bible into Latin in the 3rd century AD. My father’s other long time passion is 
paintings and prints and he owned an etching with St. Jerome that he liked enough to 
display on his “library card”. 

My father celebrated the opening of his numismatic library on December 23, 1975 
in Joliet, IL. World Coin News and Coin World both ran articles. A few notable people 
were in attendance, such as Kenneth Bressett, Ed Waddell (a partner of Harlan at the 
time), Carl Subak, and Paul Whitnah (famous for being the booming voice at the 
ANA conventions over the years). Photos were taken and published with the articles. 
The result of this big opening...no one came. This resulted in a sizeable amount of 
pessimism when I proudly announced to my father that I wanted to better organize, 


Facing Page, top to bottom: 

1) Photo from World Coin News (December 23, 1975) showing the HJB Ltd. staff at the first open- 
ing of the Numismatic Library. Notable people in the photo (far left standing, Ed Waddell, second 
from right standing, Ellen Berk (Harlan’s first wife and mother of the author) and far right standing, 
Harlan J. Berk). 

2) Former secretary Sherry Poputsa, showing an antiquity displayed in the library. 

3) View of the reading room at the new HUB Ltd. Numismatic Library 

4) View of part of the library at the new HJB Ltd. Numismatic Library 
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acquire books and open the HJB Library to the public. Of course he did everything 
correctly back in 1975 but times were different then. The procedures for buying coins 
were a lot less focused on scholarship than they are now. I am not suggesting that edu- 
cation wasn't important, it just was not as pivotal as it is today. Searching for pedigrees 
and truly understanding what one is buying is considerably more important today. 
Additionally, the library wasn’t in downtown Chicago where our offices are located at 
present. The HJB Library was located in downtown Joliet, IL, about one hour’s drive 
from the city. Getting there was a task and I’m certain that contributed to its failure 
as a public library. 

Harlan learned the power of books and numismatics when he was searching for 
Roman coins in Cohen by reverse type. Carl Subak, another local dealer and a friend 
to Harlan, taught him how to properly find coins in Cohen. Cohen was one of the first 
important books purchased by Harlan for the library. Other notable firsts were the 
Pozzi Collection and Penny Whimsy which was autographed personally to Harlan. At 
the time of the Coin World article, Harlan had already acquired 1,300 books, 500 auc- 
tion catalogs and 2,000 periodicals. The books covered areas pertaining to all aspects 
of classical civilization. Additionally, he had books that covered U.S. coins and the 
major collections that had been sold over time. Undoubtedly Harlan had the makings 
of a powerful resource if the public needed it. 

Fast forward to 2007 and my new task. The library had grown by leaps and bounds 
despite the initial failure to serve the public. My father continually purchased new 
publications and important out-of-print works for the library. It grew by several 
thousand books. That said, after moving to a few different locations: from downtown 
Joliet, to the back of his parent’s jewelry store, to Michigan Avenue in Chicago and 
finally 31 N. Clark Street, first in the store and then up on the 13th floor of the same 
building where we currently reside, the library had become rather jumbled. It became 
increasingly difficult to find a book and sometimes new acquisitions turned out to be 
books the library already had. I began the tedious task of putting the library ina logi- 
cal order and acquiring books that were truly needed. I became a familiar face with 
all the book dealers at the time: Charles Davis, George Kolbe, Philip Skingley, David 
Fanning, Douglas Saville and of course the late John Burns. I'm sure whenever they 
saw me coming they knew that a large book order was in the offing. What they didn't 
realize was how absolutely vital and important this was for me. 

Acquisition and reorganizing the library was a difficult but fruitful task. I began by 
organizing each office and our main area and attempting to sell the numerous dupli- 
cates that I found. As an aside we also sold books that we bought in bulk so some of 
the duplicates were on purpose! Harlan J. Berk Ltd. never specialized in numismatic 
books but education was something that needed to happen before a big deal was even 
imagined. This fortunately has not changed over time. We still always tell our custom- 
ers to “buy the book before you buy the coin.’ 


Facing Page, top to bottom: 

1) Sherry Poputsa and Lynn Kassel, both former colleagues of HJB Ltd. 

2) Harlan J. Berk and Kenneth Bressett, formerly of Western Publishing Co. 
3) Harlan J. Berk and Paul Witnah of the American Numismatic Association 
4) Harlan J. Berk, Carl and Eileen Subak and Ed Waddell 
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Then a chance bit of kismet transpired. I had just completed my master’s degree 
though the University of Chicago and I had the wonderful opportunity to work on 
my thesis with Prof. Alain Bresson, chair of the classics department and associate 
member in the department of history. As an aside, my thesis, which is viewable on 
Academia.edu, or can be requested if anyone wishes, was written on the cultural 
property debate as pertains to ancient coins. Prof. Bresson casually mentioned our 
firm and me in part to Catherine Mardikes, the librarian of the classics department 
at the Regenstein library. Catherine runs the successful reading room at the library 
and while she manages a large array of numismatic publications it isn’t her speciality 
(she is a papyrologist as well). While the Regenstein has an extensive collection of 
numismatic publications, Catherine, upon meeting me, commented that our library 
had things that the University of Chicago did not, particularly catalogs of important 
collections and the newest publications of numismatic literature. Hence began our 
relationship with the University of Chicago. 

Catherine and I decided that it would be wonderful to capitalize on the burgeon- 
ing library at HJB Ltd. complemented by the established University of Chicago li- 
brary. However, if we were going to create a library, a real working library, then we 
would have to act the part. Thus we began our project to catalog the entire ancient 
coin numismatic library (we also have other areas such as Egyptology, antiquities, 
world and U.S. coins but we concentrated on the most important area....at least to 
me). Working with Catherine’s son, Michael, and two interns Bill Ward and Spencer 
Tucker, we started to catalog by the Library of Congress system. This was no small 
task and it has now been going on for about a year with some small breaks. 

The HJB Numismatic Library is composed of five rooms, three of those rooms 
are personal offices of staff members (Harlan Berk, Curtis Clay, and Shanna Berk 
Schmidt). The other two rooms are larger and will function as public reading rooms. 
One of the two reading rooms contains most of the standard references that the pub- 
lic would want to have access to, as well as numismatic journals such as the American 
Journal of Numismatics, Numismatic Chronicle, Revue Numismatique, Swiss Numis- 
matic Review, Jahrbuch fiir Numismatik and others both discontinued and continu- 
ing. This room also houses our series of auction catalogs and lists of firms that are no 
longer in business. 

The second reading room contains catalogs of more important numismatic firms 
that are still in business. Despite being able to access most of these catalogs online, 
we believe that a paper copy is worth holding onto and easier for doing research in 
the library. We also have an extensive array of historical books on Greek and Roman 
history. 

All the books in the ancients library are now in a spreadsheet which will soon be 
downloaded into a searchable database. For the moment we can easily see what books 
are missing from the library and continue to purchase, as well as find out where a 
book is, specifically which shelf and in which room at a moment's notice. The library 
is already available to the public but will be completed and ready by May 1, 2016. The 
HJB Library is not available for borrowing books, but we do offer many duplicates for 
sale and can assist customers or interested persons in finding a book for their own 
libraries. In cooperation with the University of Chicago we will make the library ac- 
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cessible to students, collectors and dealers alike. The internet has opened a substantial 
world of knowledge to the inquisitive, but nothing can truly replace the necessity for 
libraries in my humble opinion. 

One important project still remains. Within the next few years Harlan J. Berk Ltd. 
will make available through either subscription or request access to our well-known 
Berk Photo File. This file was the lifelong project of a European numismatist who 
approached Harlan and sold him the group of several thousand cards with auction 
records, hammer prices and photos categorized by Greek, Roman, Byzantine and by 
metal type. The estimated file hold more than 100,000 entries and derives mainly 
from auction catalogs and fixed-price lists of c. 1970-1990, with a few earlier and later 
additions. There is about a 10 year gap in the 1990s before Coin Archives began to 
make auction records available. Each card in the file, many of which contain two or 
more specimens of the same coin type, will need to be scanned and then categorized 
by the Greek city state, Roman emperor, metal, type, etc. in a retrievable database. 
This will take months of tedious work, however, in the end we believe this will be 
an enormous help to the numismatic community by allowing recovery of pedigrees 
that have been lost over the years. Especially with the growing restrictions on ancient 
coins, re-attaching pedigrees to their coins will become ever more important. 

I hope you will feel welcome to visit our library whether you are a student and just 
want to research or a buyer of ancient coins. Knowledge is power and we are proud to 
share in its dissemination. For more information about the HJB Ltd. Numismatic Li- 
brary, our collaboration with the University of Chicago or the Berk Photo File please 
contact me, Shanna Berk Schmidt at shanna@hjbltd.com or 312-609-0026. 
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A Call for 2016 ANA 
Numismatic Literature Exhibits 


Kolbe & Fanning is offering a 
$250 credit toward retail stock 
at numislit.com for the best 
Numismatic Literature Exhibit 
(Exhibit Class 17) at the 2016 
World’s Fair of Money August 
9-13 at the Anaheim Convention Center. Other reales in 
that category will also be eligible for a $100 credit. 


Applications are due to the ANA on June 17, 2016. 


Details, specifications and tips are available at 
money.org/numismatic-events/convention-exhibits. 
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Unlikely Coincidences Connected to 
a Buying Trip That Never Was 


By George Kolbe 


In the late summer of the first year of the third millennium I was contacted about ac- 
quiring a substantial library located near Boston, Massachusetts. I was already think- 
ing about attending an important function in New York City and decided I might 
combine the two. The library in question had been formed by the late Percy Rideout 
and I had been contacted by his daughter, Patricia Nestor. 

Percy L. Rideout was a major mid-century American coin and currency collector/ 
dealer, active in both local and national numismatic organization affairs. His rather 
remarkable collection of “coins and medals of the European colonial powers, their 
colonies and the independent successor states in the Americas, the Caribbean, Africa 
and Asia,” was sold in a 1990 Bank Leu auction sale appropriately billed “The Bosto- 
nian Collection” 

I had arranged to fly to Boston over a weekend, pack the library, buy it outright 
or accept it on consignment, and fly from Boston early the following Tuesday to at- 
tend the function in New York City. At the last minute, Patricia Nestor decided that 
it would be easier for her to have the library packed and shipped to California where, 
upon receipt, I would make a cash offer and also provide an estimate of what the 
library might bring if sold at auction. 

Those wondering about the unusual terminology employed in the first sentence of 
this article may have divined the reason for using it. Yes, I was planning to fly from 
Boston to New York City early on the morning of September 11, 2001, to attend the 
opening of “Numismatics in the Age of Grolier—An Exhibition at The Grolier Club.” 
When the need to visit Boston became moot, I decided to attend a symposium sched- 
uled the following month rather than the grand opening.’ 

All of this was again brought to mind when in January of this year a longtime 
friend and customer gave me a handwritten note at the New York International Nu- 
mismatic Convention recommending a book: Final Confession, The Unsolved Crimes 
of Phil Cresta. I first met John Donoghue in Colorado Springs at the American Nu- 
mismatic Association Summer Seminar in July 1984, where I was instructing a course 
on numismatic literature and where he was an enrollee. Hailing from the Boston area, 
John’s credentials as an Emerald Isle-ophile are second to none. Longtime owner of a 
highly successful liquor store in nearby Lynn, he is imbued with a good nature, outgo- 
ing personality, quick wit, and a keen intellect. One cannot help but like him. 

Taking John’s advice I purchased a copy of the Cresta volume and, scanning the 
index, came across several entries under Rideout, Percy. The authors of the book, 
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Brian P. Wallace and Bill Crowley, relate that Phil Cresta had come into contact with 
Rideout in April 1965 at a local barbershop on the ground floor of the apartment 
building on Commonwealth Avenue where Percy lived. Learning that “the rich guy 
was...a coin and stamp collector,” Phil visited the nearby Boston Public Library and 
discovered that “This guy Rideout was the real deal...Just about every publication on 
stamps, coins, or rare documents had a quote from this guy or at least used his name 
somewhere in the article.” Cresta called his two partners in crime and plans were 
made to separate Rideout from his valuables, though one of them initially demurred, 
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saying “Honestly, Phil, it seems like a lot of work just to get some stamps. Can't we just 
buy them at the post office?” 

After several weeks of surveillance, the Cresta gang broke into Rideout’s apart- 
ment while he was away on a fishing trip and blew open two of his safes after taping 
mattresses around them to suppress the sound of the explosions. Their haul included 
130 albums of rare stamps and over 1,000 pounds of valuable coins. The Boston Globe 
reported “that the Back Bay (coin) collection of Percy Rideout was considered one of 
the most prized in the world” and a headline on the front page of the Herald Traveler 
proclaimed: “Rare Coin Collection Valued at $200,000 Wiped Out.” Phil Cresta and 
his two colleagues were never questioned about the burglary and the book reveals 
that the collection was fenced for $100,000. 

Complementing his coin collection, Percy Rideout possessed a fine numismatic 
library, highlighted by a large paper copy of John H. Hickcox’s An Historical Account 
of American Coinage (one of only five produced), and a nice example of W. Elliot 
Woodward’s 1886 Sale 92 (a legendary rarity). Both were likely residing on Rideout's 
bookshelves at the time of the theft but Phil Cresta would not have had any clue as to 
their value (though in 1965 the amounts were far less than at present). 

Well, guess whose home address was next door to Phil Cresta in 1965? It was John 
Donoghue, who happens to have once owned a large paper Hickcox. And guess who 
purchased Rideout’s 92nd Woodward sale when it was first offered for sale in 2002° 
It was the future partner in Kolbe & Fanning and the transaction helped lead to a 
friendship and the duos subsequent relationship. 

To me, the coincidences involved with the purchase of the Percy L. Rideout library 
are more than adequate to seriously dull Occam's razor. 

Over the years, the highly successful criminal career of Phil Cresta has attracted 
the attention of Hollywood movie moguls. In the 1960s, Cresta ultimately stole over 
ten million dollars, including an $800,000 bank heist and the theft of $100,000 of 
quarters from Boston parking meters (the story of that ingenious caper alone is worth 
the cost of the book). In 1968, following the Brink’s robbery, Cresta was put on the 
EBI’s Ten Most Wanted List and, after three years on the lam, served time at Wal- 
pole Prison. He died penniless in 1995. Shortly after its publication in 2000, the book 
made the rounds in Hollywood and at one point Robert De Niro was slated to play 
the lead though nothing came to fruition. Last summer, out of the blue, the Boston 
Herald reported that James Franco was being considered for the role and in February 
of this year the newspaper confirmed that Ellen Pompeo, of “Grey's Anatomy” fame, 
has bought the movie rights to the tale. Yet another movie with numismatic overtones 
may soon be available for viewing. 


Thanks are due John Donoghue for supplying the impetus and much of the factual in- 
formation cited herein. 


NOTES 
1 Vide The Asylum, The Quarterly Journal of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society, Volume 
XX, No. 1, pp. 11-13, Winter 2002. 
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Figure 1: Plate 4 of Edward Cogan’s sale of the Mortimer Mackenzie collection (1869). 
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The Earliest Auction Catalogues 
Photographically Illustrating Ancient Coins 


By David F. Fanning 


In recent years, restrictive laws governing the transport of ancient coins across inter- 
national boundaries have made the establishment of a coin’s provenance of consid- 
erable importance to both collectors and dealers. One of the most effective ways to 
demonstrate that a given coin was above ground at a given time is to be able to show 
an illustration of it in a publication. Numismatic auction catalogues, in particular, 
have become a vital tool in demonstrating that a coin’s provenance extends back far 
enough to ensure its legality and eligibility for export or import. 

Early auction catalogues were generally unillustrated. Occasionally, for particular- 
ly notable collections, engraved or lithographic plates would be prepared to illustrate 
exceptional specimens in the auction. These types of illustrations are unsuitable for 
establishing provenance, however, as they rarely provide the sort of detail necessary 
to distinguish one example of a coin type from another. Only with the advent of com- 
mercial photography in the middle of the 19th century were processes developed that 
could allow the inclusion of accurate illustrations of coins that were truly representa- 
tive of the item being offered. 

The first photographically illustrated numismatic auction catalogues were pub- 
lished in the United States.! Edward Cogan’s catalogue of the Mortimer Livingston 
Mackenzie collection, offered at auction on June 23 and 24, 1869, was the first cata- 
logue to feature such illustrations.* The catalogue made for an impressive start, fea- 
turing five photographic plates of rather high quality. These were original albumen 
prints, mounted on card stock and bound in with the catalogue’s pages. Cogan would 
use this process in several more illustrated catalogues throughout his career. 

There is a general tendency to assume that older U.S. auction catalogues have little 
or nothing to say about ancient coins. The best bibliography of numismatic auction 
catalogues depicting ancient coins is John Spring’s Ancient Coin Auction Catalogues 
1880-1980.3 Spring begins his coverage of plated catalogues with the April 1881 cata- 
logue of the third part of the Bartolomeo Borghesi collection, offered for sale at auc- 
tion by Sambon & Dura.‘ The catalogue includes two photographically printed plates 
depicting ancient Roman coins. In his comments regarding this sale, Spring writes, 
“As far as we know these are the first photographic plates to appear in an ancient coin 
catalogue.”® 

As it turns out, there are at least ten U.S. catalogues depicting ancient coins that 
were published before the Borghesi sale, and at least one British catalogue. Indeed, 
the Mackenzie sale itself features a full plate depicting nothing but ancient Roman 
coins (Figure 1). 
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BANK OF ENGLAND COLLECTION. 


Figure 2: A finely printed autotype depicting ancient coins consigned by the Bank of England to the 
sale held by Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on Feb. 13, 1878. The author wishes to thank Ted Buttrey 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, who provided him with the image. 
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Cogan would prepare photographic plates for six other sales: those of the Allan, 
“Montreal” Cauffman, Sanford, Cohen and Jenks collections. Of these, only the April 
1871 Montreal sale featured a plate including ancient coins, with seven ancient pieces 
joining ten other coins on the catalogue’s sole plate.° 

Cogan was not the only American numismatist who included photographic plates 
in his catalogues before the 1880s. W. Elliot Woodward, William Strobridge, J.W. Scott 
& Company, and John W. Haseltine all published numismatic auction catalogues with 
photographic plates in the 1870s. Only a few depicted ancient coins, however. 

Haseltine’s catalogue of the S.W. Chubbuck collection illustrated two ancient coins 
on the fourth of its five plates.’ Strobridge’s Sept. 24-27, 1873 catalogue of the J.M. 
Macallister collection is known in a rare variant with two plates, the second of which 
depicts a single Roman coin. It is only with Strobridge’s Oct. 6-9, 1874 sale of the 
Commodore Middleton collection that we find another catalogue with at least one 
full plate of ancient coins.’ This scarce plated catalogue includes two such plates, one 
depicting obverses, the other reverses, of 18 notable ancient Greek coins from the 
collection. The plates are of high quality, as was the collection. Emmanuel J. Attinelli 
wrote that, “This cabinet of ancient coins, the property of Commodore Middleton, 
was without a rival in the United States, in the beauty and number of its gems. In ei- 
ther branch, Imperial, Family, or Colonial, it stood pre-eminent and well worthy the 
efforts of Mr. WH. Strobridge, who catalogued the collection, who found himself at 
home in this his favorite branch of numismatology.’® Unfortunately, it would seem 
that the market for ancient coins in the United States was in its infancy at the time, 
and the sale did not do well.” 

Following a drought of a few years, we find two sales held by J.W. Scott & Compa- 
ny that are important for ancient coins. On July 30 and 31, 1878, the firm conducted 
the sale of the collection formed by L. Saalfelder.’? The catalogue was issued in a ver- 
sion including two photographic plates entirely devoted to ancient Greek and Roman 
coins. The following year, March 3-8, 1879, the firm offered the collection of S.B. 
Schieffelin at auction.'? This catalogue was also issued in a plated version, this time 
containing four full plates of nothing but ancient coins. Both of these sales are very 
rare with photographic plates, and their (fairly significant) content would be easy to 
overlook. 

Another catalogue that features an entire plate of ancient coins is the first sale held 
by S.H. and H. Chapman." Held on October 9, 1879 in New York, a special edition 
of the catalogue was published containing four photographic plates, of which the first 
depicts the obverses and reverses of nine Greek and Roman coins. The fine plates 
were prepared by Frederick Gutekunst, a famous early American photographer who 
was also responsible for the famous Maris New Jersey plate.” 

Two more early American catalogues feature at least one plated ancient coin. The 
Chapman brothers’ sale of the Samuel A. Bispham collection was issued in a cata- 
logue with two photographic plates, the second of which includes an ancient Jew- 
ish coin.!° More important is W. Elliot Woodward's 34th sale, featuring the William 
J. Jenks collection.!” This January 1881 catalogue was issued with two photographic 
plates, the second of which is entirely devoted to ancient coins, Greek and Roman.”* 

While it is undeniably true that the focus of the U.S. coin market in the 19th cen- 
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tury was on American coins, we can see that the world of antiquity was not Who 
ignored. This article has presented information about ten U.S. sales pre-dating the 
April 1881 Borghesi sale that featured plated ancient coins, with six of them including 
at least one plate entirely devoted to ancient coins and hence qualifying for listing in 
Spring’s bibliography. 

As a postscript, I wish to note one British sale that also deserves to be included by 
Spring: the sale by Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge of material consigned by the Bank 
of England and the British Museum.” This sale, dated Feb. 13, 1878, features a fine 
autotype plate depicting ancient Greek coins (Figure 2). This is the earliest British 
numismatic auction catalogue of which I am aware that includes a photographically 
printed plate, though I cannot claim to have investigated this area thoroughly. 

In closing, I would like to note that while I am pointing out several omissions 
from John Spring’s bibliography, I find his book to be exceptionally useful and—un- 
like most bibliographies— a genuine pleasure to read. It manages to combine the dry 
but necessary data of a standard bibliography with short biographical and historical 
essays on many of the classic European coin firms and their more illustrious consign- 
ors. Appended tables rank the most useful catalogues in various areas of ancient nu- 
mismatics and also provide listings by consignor. It is a well-done work that I greatly 
admire and recommend, and I do not wish to seem overly critical of it here. 


NOTES 


1. The British firm of Christie, Manson & Woods published the first auction catalogue illus- 
trated with photographic plates in 1860: Catalogue of the Celebrated Collection of Works of 
Art and Vertu, Known as “The Vienna Museum,” the Property of Messrs. Lowenstein, Broth- 
ers (London, 12-23 March 1860). While this sale included some minor numismatic con- 
tent, none of it is illustrated on the photographic plates. For a good overview of early British 
photographically illustrated auction catalogues, see Elizabeth Pergam, “Selling Pictures: 
The Illustrated Auction Catalogue,’ Journal of Art Historiography, No. 11 (December 2014), 
pages 1-25. 

2. Cogan, Edward. Catalogue of Coins and Medals, the Property of Mortimer Livingston Mack- 
enzie, Esq. New York: Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co., June 23-24, 1869. 


3. Spring, John. Ancient Coin Auction Catalogues 1880-1980. London, 2009. Spring begins his 
coverage at 1880, writing, “the start date has been chosen to include the first appearance of 
photographic coin plates” (page ix); hence, I am working on the assumption that he would 
have extended the period of coverage to an earlier date had he known of the catalogues 
discussed herein. 


4. Sambon, Giulio, with Raffaele Dura. 3° Catalogo del Museo Bartolomeo Borghesi. Monete 
Romane, Consolari ed Imperiali. Roma, 2 Aprile 1881 e giorni consecutivi. 


5. Spring (op. cit.), entry 595. The second plate depicts a large bronze of Vitellius; the rest of 
the coins depicted are gold and silver. 


6. Cogan, Edward. Catalogue of a Private Collection of Roman, Greek, English, Scotch, Ameri- 
can, Canadian and Miscellaneous Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins and Medals, also, Sev- 
eral Rare Numismatic Books. New York: Bangs, April 3-5, 1871. The plate is not entirely 
devoted to ancient coins and hence would likely not be included in Spring’s work even 
had he known of it (Spring’s criteria for inclusion calling for the equivalent of a plate of 
ancient coins for early sales). For more on the Montreal sale, see my “Edward Cogan’s 1871 
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Montreal Sale,’ The Asylum, Vol. XXX, No. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 2012), pp. 115-125. 


Haseltine, John W. Catalogue of a Very Large and Valuable Collection of Gold, Silver and 
Copper Coins and Medals, Comprising the Cabinets of S.W. Chubbuck, of Utica, N.Y., 
and Others. Philadelphia: Birch, Feb. 25-28, 1873. This is the only plated sale issued by 
Haseltine. 


Strobridge, William H. Catalogue of Prof. J.M. Macallister’s Collection of Coins & Medals. 
(New York): Leavitt, Sept. 24-27, 1873. 


Strobridge, Wm. H. Catalogue of a Private Collection of Ancient Coins, and at the Close a 
Few Modern Coins, with an Addenda. New York: Leavitt, Oct. 6-9, (1874). The plates were 
prepared by Napoleon Sarony, one of the most popular New York photographers of the 
time. 


Attinelli, Emmanuel J. Numisgraphics, or a List of Catalogues, in Which Occur Coins or 
Medals, Which Have Been Sold by Auction in the United States, Also, a List of Catalogues 
or Price Lists of Coins, Issued by Dealers, Also, a List of Various Publications of More or Less 
Interest to Numismatologists, Which Have Been Published in the United States. New York, 
1876. Page 70. 

ibid. 

Scott & Company. Catalogue of a Fine Collection of Ancient Coins, the Property of L. Saal- 
felder, Esq., to which Is Added a Small Collection of American and Foreign Coins. New York: 
Leavitt, July 30-31, 1878. 


Scott & Co. Catalogue of a Fine Collection of Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Other Ancient 
Coins, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, in Seven Coin Cabinets, and Large Iron Safe, Also, a Li- 
brary of about Seventy Volumes of Choice and Rare Books on Coins, Many Folio and Quarto, 
with Plates. The Property of S.B. Schieffelin. New York: Leavitt, Mar. 3-8, 1879. 


Chapman, S.H. & H. Catalogue of a Very Fine Collection of Ancient Greek and Roman, Gold, 
Silver and Bronze, Foreign and United States Coins and Medals, the Property of and Cata- 
logued by S.H. & H. Chapman. New York: Bangs, October 9, 1879. 


Maris, Edward. A Historic Sketch of the Coins of New Jersey, with a Plate... Philadelphia: 
William K. Bellows, 1881. 


Chapman, S.H. & H. The Collection of Mr. Samuel A. Bispham, of Philadelphia, Containing 
Many Fine and Rare Pieces. New York: Bangs, Feb. 11-12, 1880. 


Woodward, W. Elliot. Catalogue of the Collection of Ancient and Foreign Coins, Formerly the 
Property of Mr. Wm. J. Jenks, of Philadelphia. Also, of a Collection of American and Foreign 
Coins and Medals... New York: Bangs, Jan. 10-13, 1881. 


This is the sale in which Woodward failed to identify an aureus of Pescennius Niger as the 
Becker counterfeit it was, precipitated a longstanding feud with Ed Frossard. 


Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. Catalogue of a Selection of Coins of European Greece, in 
Gold, Silver and Copper, from the Collection of the Bank of England; Also of Some Du- 
plicate Greek and Oriental Coins of the British Museum; Together with Some Important 
Cyzicene Staters. London, 13 February 1878. 
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Attack of the BUGS! 


John J. Ford at the 1993 NBS annual convention holding the first numismatic 
catalogue slabbed by BUGS: the non-existent Numismatic Bibliographic Grading 
Service. Seated around him left to right are George F. Kolbe, John W. Adams, an 
Dennis Kroh. Photo provided by Joel J. Orosz, NBS Historian. 


Do you love coins? 
Do you love books? 
Do you love books about coins? 


Join the 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


coinbooks.org 
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From the Editor 


The Future of Numismatic 
= Literature—Special Issue 
Maria Fanning, 


The Asylum Editor Since entering the world of numismatic literature I have heard 
various opinions on what its future might be—some very opti- 
mistic and others wary of the direction it seems to be headed. 
Since becoming the editor of The Asylum I have had more dis- 
cussions with passionate NBS members and have asked several 
from various aspects of the field to share their thoughts on the 
future of numismatic literature for this special issue. I have at- 
tempted to include as many viewpoints as possible, asking collec- 
tors, researchers, librarians, authors and booksellers to share their 
opinions on where numismatic books fit into our changing world. 

While digital media is growing at an ever-expanding rate, the 
value of artisan, hand-crafted and vintage objects also increases. 
Where does that leave collectors and students of history like us? 
Does the digital world eclipse artifacts from our past or does it 
help to enhance our understanding of history‘ Will open access 
to obscure information increase interest in numismatic books 
and catalogues or render them worthless? 

The struggle is evident in the greater world as well, as laws 
defining copyright and piracy are debated and artists and pod- 
casters create careers by giving their work away for free. Students 
have more access to information than ever through use of the in- 
ternet in their classrooms while teachers place historical artifacts 
and original source material in their students’ hands to forge a 
connection with the past. 

My hope is that this issue will be a starting point for fine- 
tuning our approach to the new global environment and en- 
couraging more open discussion of the advantages and dangers 
of the use of new technologies in collecting and researching. Of 
one thing I am certain—everyone who has an opinion about the 
future of numismatic literature cares very deeply about sustain- 
ing it and has made the preservation of history a priority in their 
hearts. 
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Numismatic Bibliomania Society Symposium 
August 11, 2016 « Anaheim, California 
by Joel J. Orosz 


The Numismatic Bibliomania Society's 2016 Symposium was held on Thursday, Au- 
gust 11, 2016, at the Laguna B Room of the Anaheim Hilton. NBS President Marc Ri- 
card introduced the speaker, Mr. Fred Holabird, as a mining geologist by profession, 
a dealer in Western Americana by trade, and President of the Tokens and Medals 
Society by avocation. Holabird then provided the Symposiums 20 attendees with an 
extended meditation upon his approach to the process of numismatic research and 
publication, which he entitled “Thinking Outside the Box.” 

It quickly became evident that Holabird intended to deliver on the promise of his 
title. Turning conventional wisdom on its head, he asserted that it is not difficult to 
find a publisher, for both content providers and the reading public crave high-quality 
information. In order to provide such information, however, it is essential to adhere 
to several precepts, some of which are traditional and relatively obvious, others of 
which are nontraditional and rather subtle. 

Holabird began with the obvious overarching framework for excellence in research 
and writing: the necessity of answering the traditional questions of “who, what, when, 
where, why, and how much?” From there, however, he shared some more nuanced 
rules for producing superb work: 


1. Remove your blinders and track laterally. You must be open to seeing old 
problems in new ways, and to understanding how the surrounding context 
affects your findings. 


2. Read everything. Formal finding aids are only the beginning; you must of- 
ten pursue information relentlessly with the aid of archivists, curators, and 
nontraditional sources of printed and/or digital information. 


3. Understand the historical context. Think not in terms of today’s rules and 
culture, but rather in terms of the rules and culture in place during the time 
that you are studying. 


4. Venture outside of your normal genre. You grow as a researcher and a writer 
only as you tackle subjects outside of your customary zone of comfort. 


5. Search everywhere. Don't limit your research to the obvious large public 
repositories; local historical societies, corporate archives, even individual’s 
correspondence may hold the key information for which you are searching. 


6. Always assess both what you found and what you missed. What you found 
may be necessary, but not sufficient, for your topic; you may need to con- 
tinue the search in other areas. 


7. Always follow where the evidence leads. You may have planned to spend a 
week at the National Archives, but evidence found there may lead you to 
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other venues and other lines of investigation; always be ready to follow the 
more promising lead. 


8. Never reach a conclusion prematurely. Wait until you have gathered all of 
the evidence before you rush to a conclusion. 


9. Sometimes you need to publish before you are done researching. Research 
can be a slow process, and it is sometimes important to move the state of 
field knowledge forward by publishing what you have learned before you 
have learned everything; in such cases, clearly label your findings as provi- 
sional, pending further research. 


10. Always test your writing by reading it aloud. If it doesn’t sound right to you, 
then it isn’t written rightly for anyone. 


11. Always subject your work to peer review. Peer review can lead to withering 
criticism, but it is the only way to be sure that your research is complete and 
your conclusions are sound. 


Holabird illustrated many of his points with anecdotes about his experience with re- 
search and writing, such as the discovery of Adam Eckfeldt’s pocket journal, which 
illuminated many of the previously-unknown facts surrounding the striking of the 
Gobrecht dollars. In response to a question from the audience, he mentioned several 
untouched areas in American numismatics that cry out for more and better research: 
the history of the Brasher doubloon; statistical analyses of grading service population 
reports; and connections of certain coins to their specific ore origins. And, when 
asked to name an area of American numismatics in which past commentators have 
gotten it ridiculously wrong, he unhesitatingly named the field of Western gold bars, 
on which he has worked extensively. 


Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
Annual Meeting and Auction 


August 12, 2016 ¢ Anaheim, California 
by Joel J. Orosz 


President Marc Ricard called the 37" annual meeting of the Numismatic Bibliomania 
Society to order on August 12, 2016, in the Huntington B/C room of the Anaheim 
Hilton Hotel. A total of 22 bibliomaniacs made the “long march” over from the con- 
vention center bourse to hear the decisions made at the NBS Board meeting, the an- 
nouncement of the NBS annual awards, a presentation on the Newman Numismatic 
Portal, and to compete for prizes in the annual NBS Benefit Auction. 

President Ricard reported that, upon the recommendation of Treasurer Terry 
White, the NBS Board had confronted a structural shortfall in club income that al- 
lowed only three of the four annual issues of The Asylum to be fully funded. The 
Board opted against reducing the number of issues of The Asylum from 4 to 3 per 
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annum; consequently, they decided that an in- e 
crease in dues was necessary. The new dues will | 
be pegged at $40 per year ($75 overseas), with | 
the option of an online-only subscription for 
$25. This compares favorably with the rates of | 
sister specialty clubs (such as Medal Collectors 
of America, which charges $55 per annum), 
and will allow for full funding of four issues of | 
The Asylum per year. 

The annual awards, as decided by a vote of 
the NBS membership, were as follows: 

Jack Collins Award for Best Article by a 
First-Time Author in The Asylum was won 
by Raymond Williams for “Charles Bushnell’s NBS President Marc Ricard 
Manuscript ‘Early Currency,’ appearing in the "0"? Py David F Fanning 
April-June 2015 issue. 

The Joel J. Orosz Award for Best Article Appearing in The Asylum was won by 
former Editor David Yoon for “The First ‘Catalogue’ of the ANS Library,’ appearing 
in the October-December 2015 issue. 

The NBS Board decided against bestowing the George Frederick Kolbe Award for 
Lifetime Achievement in Numismatic Literature for 2016. For the record, the past 
honorees have been: 

2010: George Frederick Kolbe; John W. Adams 

2011: Al Hoch (posthumously) 

2012: No Kolbe Award 

. 2013: Dan Hamelberg 

2014: No Kolbe Award 

2015: Wayne Homren 

A clear trend since 2011 has been the honoring of members with surnames start- 
ing with the letter “H,” which may augur well for Tom Harrison. The NBS is indebted 
to President Ricard and his father, Charles, for underwriting the creation of the an- 
nual award winners’ plaques and the Kolbe medals in perpetuity. 

“Stories from the Newman Numismatic Portal, presented by NNP representa- 
tives (and NBS stalwarts), Len Augsburger and Wayne Homren, offered a delightful 
series of vignettes illustrating the enormous range of research made possible by the 
resources of the Portal. Among the examples shared: 

¢ A vast trove of primary documents on the subject of the Kennedy half dollar 


¢ Coin descriptions employing the word “coruscating” 
¢ The definition, and usage examples, of the term “Chapmanese” 


¢ Information, both directly provided, and linked to other sites, about one of 
the earliest notable female numismatists, the enigmatic “Mrs. Marshall” 


eBackground information, both from and about Stanley Apfelbaum’s Institute 
for Philatelic and Numismatic Research at Adelphi University. (This led to 
a series of reminiscences shared by meeting attendees regarding the numis- 
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matic legacies, both positive and dubious, of “Stanley “Apfelbutter”) 


- An in-depth study of the sources for silver deposits at the Philadelphia Mint, 
1838-1842 (it turns out it came mostly from Spanish and Mexican silver 
dollars) 


« A compilation and analysis of U.S. Mint Reports, including the interesting 
facts that an annual Mint Report was not initially mandated by law; that some 
early ones are missing from the American State Papers; and that certain early 
reports seem not to exist as separate offprints. 


The Augsburger and Homren show left no doubt that the NNP is already a robust 
search tool, and that it will only become more valuable as its active program of scan- 
ning continues to add to its reach and resources. 

The annual NBS Benefit 
Auction was this year, for 
the first time, conducted 
as a mail bid sale, allow- 
ing members who could 
not be physically present 
to enter their bids. A to- 
tal of 27 lots were donated 
by Len Augsburger, Dan 
Hamelberg, George Kolbe, 
Wayne Homren, Joe Fos- 
ter, John W. Adams, David 
Fanning, Kolbe & Fanning, 
Fred Holabird, and the authorial trio of Pete 
Smith, Len Augsburger, and Joel J. Orosz. 
Purchasers were Tom Harrison, David Sun- 
dman (whose active right arm netted him 
10 of the 27 lots), Marc Ricard, Joel J. Orosz 
(who captured the highest-priced item, lot 
18, Ted Craige’s original 1967 Franklin Hoard 
of United States Assay Office of Gold Coins, An 
Answer to Eric P Newman. By John J. Ford, Jr, 
donated by John W. Adams), George Kolbe, John Donohue and David Fanning show 
Kolbe & Fanning, Doug Mudd, David Fan- Off auction lots to raise money for the NBS. 
ning, Wayne Homren, and Chris Bauer. All UE eee 
told, the auction raised $3,870 for NBS, enough to cover the last unfunded issue of 
The Asylum before the new dues increase eliminates the structural shortfall. 

Thus ended NBS’s successful sojourn in the city of the angels. Members already 
anticipate 2017's conclave in the mile-high city of Denver. 


aa 
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Printed or Electronic Books: 
Each Holds Advantages for Research 


by David Hill 


American Numismatic Society Librarian 


We are so immersed in electronic communication, it seems almost quaint to ponder 
the “future” of digital publishing. Surely that future is now, right? Publishers continue 
to churn out real-world books and newspapers and magazines, but isn’t it just a mat- 
ter of time before we get serious, kick paper to the curb, and surrender to the pixels? 
Frankly, it probably is just a matter of time, but we're certainly not there yet. And 
while I wouldn't be foolish enough to predict when that time might come, I will say 
that it doesn’t seem particularly imminent. Despite the many advantages of electronic 
publishing, paper endures. Not only do economic and practical realities continue to 
favor hard copy publication, but, for some uses, it’s fair to say that traditional print 
materials often trump their digital counterparts. 

This is a topic I’ve already been thinking about for over twenty-five years, going 
back to my first experiences with electronic texts, as a graduate student studying 
history and library science. In those days it wasn’t books you first encountered in 
electronic form; it was articles in scholarly journals, newspapers, and magazines— 
or maybe legal codes and cases. In those days, to get at the materials, you actually 
had to sit down with a professional librarian, since only they could be counted on 
to construct queries with the greatest efficiency, a necessity since the library was 
charged for time spent on the system. As students began doing this searching for 
themselves, using databases from vendors like EBSCO, Proquest, and LexisNexis, 
and later Google, it was these articles that students would first begin to think of as 
electronic only, short texts that could be brought to their screens immediately, or 
emailed to them within a day using interlibrary loan. These students were mostly 
oblivious to the old-fashioned print version, where the article is one of many bound 


Digital resources like the Online Coins of the Roman Empire (OCRE) offer some advantages over the 
traditional catalog of coins in bound volumes, but practical and economic factors still put this kind 
of publishing out of reach of most authors. 
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into the book-like volume of a journal. 

In my later experience as a reference librarian, I found that students came to rely 
perhaps too much on the convenient and easily digested electronic articles, causing 
problems when these were inappropriate for their needs. A student might be look- 
ing for some in-depth background on the Civil War, for example, and I'd suggest we 
head to the shelves and get a couple of books on the topic. Though theyd sometimes 
shoot me the same look I got when suggesting we take a trip to the microfilm closet, 
they ultimately had to agree that a book was the right call, not only because it offered 
the desired comprehensive and in-depth coverage, but also because of the format 
itself. A book is easy to use. Its contents can be immediately comprehended as you 
flip through the pages, dipping into it here and there to extract information, giving 
it an edge even over the electronic books that are increasingly being added to college 
research databases. 

There is evidence that young students agree. A study published in 2015 found 
that undergraduates showed a clear preference for printed works in certain circum- 
stances, particularly when it came to class readings and textbooks. The researchers 
concluded that “contrary to popular stereotype, surveys for more than a decade show 
that undergraduates consistently prefer reading their academic texts in print.” Stu- 
dents said that advantages of print included fewer distractions, ease of note taking, 
and greater comprehension.’ Another survey from 2015, this one on e-book use in 
the humanities, also found that university students and scholars expressed a prefer- 
ence for print, though it must be said that a majority of those surveyed elected to use 
an e-book when one was offered rather than order a print copy.” 

I have to agree that there are advantages to paper that electronic publications still 
cant match. In fact, for me, it doesn’t matter if a publication starts out as an elec- 
tronic text, it will end up as a printed one during the course of my work. No number 
of screens, tablets, or other devices will do it for me as | am only able to work sur- 
rounded by heaps of books and scribbled-on pages. My experience working with col- 
lege students, with the networked printer constantly humming in the background, 
suggests that this is not a process unique to me or my generation. 

Of course, for certain works, digital can be as good or superior to print. Paper and 
electronic formats seem equally suited for the kind of thing you pick up and more or 
less read from beginning to end, like a novel. But there are many publications that are 
not meant to be read in a linear fashion, but instead present the reader with discrete 
and categorized bits of information, such as a catalog of coins. Here electronic for- 
mats would seem to have an edge, as they allow for the searching and manipulation 
of data. But are these then really “publications” or are they “databases”? Can we even 
make such a distinction? The multi-volume Roman Provincial Coinage started out in 
1992 as a print publication with a goal of presenting a standard typology of provin- 
cial coinage. Having now formally merged with Roman Provincial Coinage Online, 
which was started in 2005, it is now a hybrid, its two parts reflecting the relative 
strengths of each. The online version allows for searching, mapping, and the linking 
of various collections, while the printed volumes are the only place to find the full- 
text narrative introductions.’ 

Online Coins of the Roman Empire (OCRE), which seeks to publish every type 
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of Roman imperial coinage, is a resource that in the past would have been published 
in the familiar format of a thick, oversized multivolume catalog of text and plates. 
It is, in fact, incorporating one such venerable old set, Roman Imperial Coinage, the 
first volume of which was published in 1923. The benefits of an electronic version are 
obvious, starting with the ease and immediacy of updates. But for the time being, 
economic and practical factors still favor the publication of print catalogs, as most 
authors lack the resources to produce and maintain this kind of online “publication.” 
OCRE, for example, is the product of two well-established research organizations, the 
American Numismatic Society and the Institute for the Study of the Ancient World 
at New York University, and is backed by a $300,000 grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. 

Print seems nowhere near ready to raise the white flag and go the way of floppy 
disks or videotape. Nor does it linger only as a fashionable boutique item, as is the 
case with vinyl records. Its enduring vitality can be seen in libraries and bookstores. 
At the ANS library, new additions are obtained almost entirely in print. Hard copy 
journals and magazines—received by subscription, exchange, or purchase—are in- 
dexed in our online catalog and are easily retrieved from the shelves, a traditional 
system that continues to work in the digital age. The commercial market for print 
books still shows signs of life. Though large chains like Barnes & Noble have long 
been struggling, last year, for the first time in seven years, bookstore sales actually 
increased over the previous year. The industry suffered a blow in 2011 with the loss of 
the bookstore chain Borders, but it appears that numerous independent stores have 
sprouted in its place, as reflected in the steady rise in membership of the American 
Booksellers Association.* This year it was reported that Amazon planned to launch a 
chain of hundreds of brick-and-mortar bookstores.° And though e-books have been 
claiming a larger share of book sales for a number of years, going from 9% of unit 
sales in 2010 to 28% in 2013, the percentage actually slipped to 24% in 2015.° 

Nevertheless, though it might require technologies not yet invented or beyond my 
imagining, I have no doubt that one day the printed word will cease to be published 
on paper. Something vital will be lost when that day comes. There are those who de- 
light in sensual thrills of printed volumes—the cool marble smoothness of modern 
paper, the musky odors of a new leather binding, the dustier pleasures of a creaky 
hardback plucked from the shelf—but for me the joy is in a book's history: its ghostly 
previous owners, its place in the past. 

I recall one time, for an article I was writing, I found myself deep into the mysteries 
of the 1804 dollar, learning that the coin had made its first published appearance in 
the book Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations (1842) by Jacob Eckfeldt and 
William DuBois of the U.S. Mint. Off I went to the ANS library's rare book room, ex- 
cited as always to have a touchstone of the past so close at hand. Locating the volume, 
I cracked it open, only to discover that it had in fact been DuBois’s own copy! Now, 
how could an electronic book compete with that? 


NOTES: 


1 Diane Mizrachi, “Undergraduates’ Academic Reading Format Preferences and Behaviors,’ 
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Resources & Technical Services 59, no. 4 (October 2015). 


3 Chris Howgego, preface to Roman Provincial Coinage, vol. III (London: British Museum 
Press, 2015). 


4 Jim Milliot, “Bookstore Sales Rise: A Reversal of Fortune. Publishers Weekly (February 
29, 2016). 


5 Nick Wingfield, “Amazon is Said to be Planning an Expansion Into Retail Bookstores,’ New 
York Times (February 2, 2016). 


6 Lev Grossman, “The Death of the Bookstore was Greatly Exaggerated? Time (July 11-18, 2016). 
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Lawrenceville or Louisville? 


by Joel J. Orosz 


Collector, Author and Researcher 


Is the future of numismatic collecting to be found in Lawrenceville, or in Louisville, 
or in—God forbid—Nowheresville? The first two of these approaches to the system- 
atic gathering of books, catalogs, and journals devoted to coins, paper money, tokens, 
and medals have co-existed since the early days of the 19" century, but it is doubtful 
that the peaceable kingdom will abide for much of the 21*. Will Lawrenceville or 
Louisville still be with us in 2036, or will the bibliophilic trail come to a melancholy 
end in Nowheresville? 

Let us define the approaches. The Lawrenceville style is personified by a son of 
that fair New Jersey prep school town, P. Scott Rubin. Scott voraciously collects nu- 
mismatic catalogs, with a specialty in the rarefied world of provenance research. He 
cares greatly, therefore, about their contents, especially those of the genus “priced 
and named” His concern does not extend to fine bindings or to association copies 
(unless inscriptions are useful to reconstructing coin provenances). Scott's shelves ar- 
ray battle-tested battalions of paper-covered catalogs, sometimes waterstained, often 
(19 century paper being what it is) chipped and ragged. Aesthetic triumphs these 
catalogs ain't, but they constitute complete runs essential for the history they con- 
tain. In fact, workaday photocopies would serve Lawrenceville purposes just as well 
as—sometimes better than—an original. Scott is, in sum, a collector not so much of 
books, as of information. 

The Louisville style is personified by the late Armand Champa, a denizen of that 
storied city hard by the Ohio River. Armand voraciously collected literature with a 
specialty in the high-toned realm of fine bindings. He cared greatly, therefore, about 
the appearance of his books, especially those of the genus “special editions.” Armand’s 
concern did not extend to the contents of his literature (he could be a gentleman, but 
he was never accused of being a scholar). Armand’s shelves arrayed books turned 
out for dress parade in dazzling leatherbound uniforms. Aesthetic triumphs these 
volumes were, and they constituted complete runs essential for enhancement of the 
vista. No photocopies would be tolerated in Louisville. Armand was, in sum, a collec- 
tor not so much of books as of objets dart. 

The conventional wisdom of our days foretells that it matters not whether the nu- 
mismatic bibliomaniac of the future inclines toward the Lawrenceville or the Louis- 
ville approaches, for modern technology and generational zeitgeist are steering the 
hobby of book collecting straight toward the dismal environs of Nowheresville. Mem- 
bers of both Generation X and Millenials, it is well known, stare endlessly into their 
electronic devices, obsessing over online gaming, social media, and perpetual rounds 
of texting. These rising generations have developed a reputation for eschewing the 
gathering of “stuff; instead living modestly in their snug and sparsely-appointed 
abodes. Even if these generations had any interest in books, they would have no room 
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for shelving. Book collecting, therefore, will soon be as “bloomin’ deceased” as Monty 
Python’s celebrated parrot. 

And yet, evidence suggests that books have been revivified even before having 
been officially declared dead. In 2015, the American Booksellers Association an- 
nounced that its membership increased for the seventh consecutive year, to the patri- 
otic total of 1,775 “indie” bookshops. In 2013, e-books comprised 28% of all books 
sold, and seemed poised to surpass the sale of books on paper; by 2015, that share 
had fallen to 24%. Actual books are selling so well that Amazon—yes, that Amazon— 
opened a bricks-and mortar bookstore in Seattle in 2015, and plans another this year 
in San Diego. Our love affair with printed paper books has been ongoing since 1453, 
and our urge to collect them has become a reliable feature of the human condition. 
Reasons for collecting have always been evolving, from defending the faith, to royal 
prerogative, to aristocratic entitlement, to proof of gentlemanly status, to cultural na- 
tionalism, to information hounding, to aesthetic statement, but new reasons keep 
arising to supplant—or at least to complement—the old. The habits and traditions of 
bibliomania have sunk deep roots into the human psyche over the past 563 years, and 
these roots are not likely to wither in a mere few decades. Gen Xers and Millennials 
are likely to renew humanity’s love affair with books yet, albeit in different ways than 
their ancestors. Reasons for collecting will continue to evolve. 

So, Nowheresville—Gutenberg’s shade be praised!—is not the probable destina- 
tion for numismatic literature collectors. Survival will not mean stasis, nor will the 
changes afoot be kind to every collector. Specifically, the near future of the hobby will 
mark the end of the long peaceful co-existence of Lawrenceville and Louisville. One 
will likely survive, possibly even thrive, while the other will rapidly disappear. 

The Lawrenceville approach is today looking very much like a Cretaceous dinosaur, 
while technology appears to be an onrushing meteor. Google Books and HathiTrust 
have already posted online many of the information-laden tomes so prized by Law- 
renceville style collectors. The Newman Numismatic Portal (NNP), in collaboration 
with the Internet Archive, will provide the equivalent of the meteorite’s explosion 
near the Yucatan Peninsula. Scott Rubin was forced, when starting his quest for in- 
formation in the 1970s, to buy crateloads of catalogs, some at considerable prices. All 
produced between 1860 and 1920 are printed on acidic paper, and literally crumble 
with use. Deacidification and restoration make them more usable, but at a very high 
price. Compare this with being able to access the same information on the NNP, at no 
cost, and with no need to physically handle fragile items. What information-seeker 
would choose to buy actual crumbling catalogs when the information they crave is 
freely and robustly available online? The NNP delivers information better, faster, and 
cheaper than any original book or catalog. 

The Louisville approach today looks to have a much brighter future. Not even 
the NNP can deliver objets dart to one’s bookshelf. The artistry of a superb binding 
in calf or morocco, richly gilt and decoratively ornamented, cannot cross the Portal. 
Admiring your shelves packed with such works will ever be more satisfying than 
observing something like on a glowing screen. An immortal collector's bookplate 
becomes a physical possession in a book, but can only be a disembodied image on 
the Portal. Similarly, signed books make you an autograph collector, as opposed to 
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pixilated signatures you must share with all Portal users. Inscriptions and annotations 
of knowledgeable past owners add value to these particular volumes not available in 
the generic books scanned onto the Portal. Such association copies become historical 
objects in themselves, and connect you psychically to a chain of numismatic notables 
who once possessed that very book. Isn't it worth something to be the latest custodian 
of a volume that once stood on the shelves of a Bushnell, or a Brand, or an Eliasberg 
or a Newman: or all of the above? 

It seems, therefore, that in the near future, the Lawrenceville style of collecting will 
disappear. If information is the compelling goal, there will be no need to own a single 
numismatic book, catalog, or journal. The Portal will provide all, instantly, freely and 
conveniently. The generic paper publication will drop to zero value, too expensive to 
produce and too unpopular to resell. 

The Louisville style, however, will endure. If collecting beautiful and meaningful 
objects is the goal, the Portal cannot provide. Leatherbound copies; special limited 
editions; association copies; autographed and the inscribed examples; volumes with 
coins, medals or gold samples bound in; books boasting a provenance stretching back 
to the great collectors and dealers of the hobby; even modern specially-made limited 
editions: all of these will remain in demand. 

But doesn't this mean that the hobby will be reduced to a mere vanity project? 
Books with trivial content can be wrapped in gorgeous leather bindings; as the old 
Spanish proverb goes, “you may dress a monkey in silk, but it remains a monkey.” 
Anyone with enough cash can buy special limited editions, or books with coins or 
medals embedded. Won't these collectors all be like Armand Champa, possessing 
shelving crammed with gorgeous volumes that he never read? 

It need not be an either/or. The Portal, while rendering the Lawrenceville style 
of collecting obsolete, also opens vast avenues of information to all literature lovers. 
Louisville style collectors will have that access, and supplement it with the informa- 
tion found principally in their special editions (such as the post-sale printed copies 
with prices realized), or found only in their special editions (such as information 
from inscriptions, annotations, and special features). There is no reason why Louis- 
ville-style collectors cannot enjoy their beautiful objects and simultaneously conduct 
research with them. 

It will be sad to lose the Lawrenceville style, sadder still to see vast numbers of gar- 
den-variety books and catalogs doomed to be unwept, unhonored and unsung. But 
take heart, for the Louisville style is here to stay. There wont be as many collectors, 
or collectible books, but as Spencer Tracy was wont to say, what will be saved will be 
“cherce” There will be nothing left of Lawrencvilliens excepting fond memories, but 
the Louisvillians will have enough clout to truly be “sluggers.” And, always, we should 
be thankful that Louisville, not Nowheresville, is our future destination. 


aaa 
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Future Boy Modernizes 
Numismatics 


by Wayne Homren 
E-Sylum Founder and NBS Website Developer 


Call me Future Boy. I’ve always been drawn to new tools and technologies, curious 
for a look into the future. My leisure reading is usually a mix of books on the history 
of science, technology and business, which provides perspective on how people have 
handled great transitions in the past, such as the advent of canals, the telegraph, the 
railroad, electric lights and power, radio, the automobile, airplanes, and even frozen 
food. 

Asa software professional I worked in artificial intelligence back in the 1980s. I was 
into the internet before there were browsers, declaring to others “This will change the 
world” (I have a witness). I was a product manager for the pioneering search engine 
Lycos before the word Google became a verb. I built cyber tools for inspecting IPv6 
packets long before IPv4 addresses were exhausted, and today I am a Data Scientist 
for the U.S. Department of Defense, where the past, present and future often coexist. 


Early Days 


In the early days of the internet (1970s and ’80s), there were no browsers or fancy 
graphics—just plain text. Coin collectors with internet access could communicate 
with others via early forms of email and bulletin boards. Rec.collecting.coins was one 
of the earliest such forums. Those of us with computer access at work found time to 
participate with like-minded souls around the world. But it was a small club, and as 
hard as it is to believe today, in those days commercial use of the internet was taboo. 
Funded by government and universities, buying and selling was forbidden. 

When I worked at Bell Labs in New Jersey during the early 1980s, I learned about 
a new system where commercial activity was encouraged. It was a plain scrolling text 
interface that you could dial into via the GTE Telnet network (remember modems’). 
The company was started by Dr. Larry Brilliant, who was based in Ann Arbor, MI at 
the time. He had hooked up with a couple hackers who ran a bulletin board system 
on a server in one of their homes. They created an interactive conferencing system 
with many elements of today’s chat rooms and newsgroups. I ended up moonlighting 
as a consultant for the company, where I did testing and commented on user interface 
design. 

The company was initially called MarketNet, Inc., and later Network Technologies 
Inc., or NETI. Larry was a coin collector and knew dealer Joseph Lepczyk, whom I 
believe became an investor in the firm. Hoping to unseat the standard coin dealer 
teletype system, they created a system called CENTS for buying, selling, and discuss- 
ing numismatic items online. CENTS stood for “Complete Electronic Numismatic 
Trading Systems.” 
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In my library I have copies of the user documentation for the system and a hand- 
ful of scrolled paper printouts documenting some interactive sessions. In one, Larry 
Brilliant wrote: “It was a real treat to be able to sign on to the system via satellite from 
Kathmandu, Nepal. We are making world history with the longest distance coin deal 
ever ..... wonderful” (August 15th, 1983). 

The company later had some sales to groups like AT&T’s Legal Dept., which used 
it as groupware to discuss legal documents. But the system was way ahead of its time 
and failed, because in those days long before the popularization of the internet, there 
were still only a handful of first adopters with PCs and modems having the capability 
to dial in. We geeks thought it was wonderful, but it went nowhere. 

Larry closed the company, but moved to San Francisco and ended up cofounding 
The Well with Stuart Brand (of Whole Earth Catalog fame), this time creating the first 
commercially successful online community. 


The World Catches Up 


While I was sad to lose the CENTS forum, I eventually began thinking about other 
options. First, I wanted to connect with my newfound friends at the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society, who were scattered all over the U.S. I decided that email would 
be the easiest and cheapest way to reach the largest audience. 

My kids once told me, “there’ve always been cell phones.” Well, in their experience 
that’s true. I was like them back in the ’80s and early 90s. Having used email from 
college through every job I had since, it was the only environment I knew. I couldnt 
imagine life without it, and assumed everyone else had access, too. 

Wrong. It’s lonely being an early adopter. I remember the first time I asked at an 
NBS General Meeting who had an email address. Only Michael Hodder raised his 
hand. He and I exchanged addresses and became electronic pen pals. But everyone 
else looked as us like we were performing some secret handshake for a mysterious 
club. I guess we were. 

But I learned from this and the CENTS experience. You can be TOO early. While 
in my dreams the CENTS platform would have taken over the world of numismatics 
like eBay and today’s auction houses eventually did, that was never in the cards. The 
world has to be ready or even the Best Product Ever will fail hard. 

So I bided my time, but used the interim to think about how my eventual email 
forum would work. I thought about what I DIDN’T like about current email lists and 
chat rooms and how my version could be better. For one, it had to have an editor. 
Without a cop to police the content, it’s the Wild, Wild, West. People get rude, and 
the ensuing flame wars get ridiculous. Any forum run on autopilot is a crap magnet. 

Another thing I hated about email lists and chat rooms was the uneven distribu- 
tion of content. One day a torrent of 50 messages could arrive. Then for days on end, 
nothing. Someone would eventually chime in, “Hello, anyone home?” And Id hit de- 
lete, again. That just looks pathetic. So I decided that as editor, I would gather contri- 
butions and publish them together on a regular schedule. I was very proud of my new 
plan until I realized I'd just reinvented the magazine. Anyway, it would also be free for 
everyone, and membership in NBS wouldnt be required. It would be too much work 
to police that anyway, and I wanted to use it as a platform to recruit new members. 
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Along the way the World Wide Web was added to the internet and browsers pro- 
vided an easy way to find and view content. I kept asking for a show of hands at the 
annual NBS General Meeting and slowly a few more hands went up. But not enough 
to pull the trigger. Then a company called America Online (or AOL) carpet-bombed 
the U.S. with floppy disks for free trials. And at the next meeting nearly every hand 
went up. At last, it was time. I passed around a sheet and gathered 30+ email addresses. 

On the morning of Friday, September 4, 1998 (the same day Google was incor- 
porated, it turned out), the Numismatic Bibliomania Society's internet email list was 
inaugurated. It didn’t have a name, but would eventually be christened the E-Sylum, 
as an electronic companion to our print journal, The Asylum. By September 18th 
there are already 95 subscribers. 

The E-Sylum began in plain-text format. While I could have added images and 
other features, I decided to stick with the lowest common denominator. This was still 
the modem era, and by keeping the email small it loaded fast for everyone. I had to 
wait ten years before the world was fully ready for our next step. 

On Sunday, May 18, 2008, the new HTML version of the E-Sylum debuted. It was 
like going from black-and-white Kansas to the colorful dreamland in The Wizard of 
Oz. We’ve never looked back. The ability to include images was a game-changer. Now 
we could actually see the numismatic items we discussed. 

One of my goals in starting the E-Sylum was to show the hobby what could be 
done with this new medium. One of the first publications to follow our lead was the 
MPC Gram, an email newsletter for collectors of Military Payment Certificates and 
other military numismatica. Today we have The E-Gobrecht and many other email 
and web publications around the world. The E-Sylum was one of the first—a blog long 
before the word was invented. 


The NBS Website 


Today we have more than 2,000 email subscribers and many more who read the E-Sy- 
lum on our web site, which I'd built for the club by hand to teach myself HTML cod- 
ing. I registered the coinbooks.com and coinbooks.org domains. At the time, NBS. 
org was already taken by the National Brotherhood of Skiers club. 

Actually, I don’t mind revealing now that the web site was my ulterior motive. I 
wasn't just editing a newsletter; I was building a web archive one article at a time. To- 
day there are over 21,000 E-Sylum articles archived on the NBS web site, a great trove 
of information about numismatic literature and numismatics in general. 

I owe many thanks to John Nebel and Bruce Perdue for their help with the site. 
John hosts it for the club for free on his servers, and he also wrote software that splits 
each issue into its individual articles and generates the table of contents. Bruce is our 
volunteer webmaster, and does yeoman work uploading each new issue, fixing my 
typos, and recoding the site with each new upgrade. 


Mother of All Numismatic Search Engines 


While I continued editing the E-Sylum, my personal website CoinLibrary.com gath- 
ered dust for years on end. It was embarrassing, but I renewed the domain name over 
and over, figuring that someday I'd do something with it. A feature of the NBS web 
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site inspired me to take the next step into our collective numismatic future. 

One of John Nebel’s programs creates our RSS feed and an email message that lists 
the headline, volume, number, article number, and URL for every new E-Sylum ar- 
ticle. That email message was the genesis of a new CoinLibrary.com, but not directly. 
You see, that email message went nowhere but my inbox (and trash folder). There was 
nowhere else to send it. 

The idea of that message was to feed the latest E-Sylum articles into NIP, the Nu- 
mismatic Indexes Project started by Harry Bass. Harry had hired a developer and 
built a database containing indexes to major U.S. numismatic periodicals, includ- 
ing The Numismatist, the American Journal of Numismatics, and many others. The 
database could be searched online at the Harry Bass Foundation website. It was a 
MARVELOUS resource. I worked with Harry and his developer to include both our 
print journal (The Asylum) and our electronic newsletter (E-Sylum). 

The problem with any periodical index is that it gets out of date very quickly. Some 
volunteer spends months compiling one, publishes it, then quits. New content con- 
tinues to be published, but the index languishes until another volunteer brings it up 
to date years later. 

The email was to be the solution to that problem, at least for the E-Sylum. It would 
go to the NIP database administrator, who could easily pull it into the database, keep- 
ing the index fully up to date with the latest articles. My master plan was to work with 
the editors of all the major U.S. numismatic periodicals to send a similar email for 
each of their issues. Voila! NIP would never get out of date. 

Just one problem. Harry died. The foundation continued to host the NIP index, 
but there was no one to update it. Eventually they gave it to the American Numis- 
matic Association, and they hosted it for several years on their site. But still, no up- 
dates were ever made that I’m aware of. The index was quite useful, but hadn't been 
updated in years. 

Basically, I wanted to pick up where Harry left off and build a new numismatic 
literature index, only now I could do it with 21st century tools. In the age of Google 
and Open Source software, far more was possible. I wanted to build the “Mother 
of All Numismatic Search Engines’; one that could stay completely current, enable 
full text content search, and have redundant backups so no information would ever 
get lost. 

Some sites like CoinArchives already exist, but they focus on ancient coins and 
most do not have books or periodicals, just auction records. I wanted to start with 
U.S. material, especially specialty club periodicals, which have a wealth of great infor- 
mation rarely seen by people outside those clubs. 

It was a concept the world was finally ready for. In my day job I was already building 
software that scaled to search billions of records in a fraction of a second. 


The Coin Library 


I found a developer to help and he built a marvelous demo site using the same mod- 
ern technology. It included working full-text search on all E-Sylum articles (17,000+ 
at the time), the NIP index, and all the auction lots on the Heritage and Goldbergs 
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web sites. I went to a Baltimore coin show and gave a PowerPoint overview with 
screen shots to several NBS friends, including David Sundman, Dave Perkins and Len 
Augsberger. Later I gave them logins on the demo site so they could play around. Bill 
Eckberg said the site would have saved him MONTHS of work writing his Grading 
Guide for Early American Copper Coins. 

That first developer was a friend who did the work for free, but I had begun raising 
funds to pay for the other services I would need, like a user interface designer, a tester, 
not to mention an accountant to help with taxes. I had set up a company and the idea 
was to sell advertising on the site to pay the bills. 

When Harvey Stack wrote to me praising the E-Sylum and asking how he could 
help, I told him about my new web site project. He immediately sent a check. Oth- 
ers soon joined in, including John Adams, Dan Hamelberg, John Kraljevich, David 
Sundman, Dave Bowers, Tony Terranova, Ken Bressett, Bill Burd and Greg Roberts. I 
treated these contributions as prepayment for ads once the site went live. 

These funds came in handy when my first developer took a new job and didnt 
have time to continue. I found someone new and could begin paying him and a web 
designer. Together we began putting a cleaner interface on the site and adding new 
features, including indexing complete books and indexing Heritage auctions from the 
files they'd begun sending me. Roger Burdette allowed me to test with a digital copy of 
his From Mine to Mint book, and Dennis Tucker at Whitman Publications provided 
digital copies of two Whitman publications. The system worked—we could do a fast 
full-text search across books, periodicals and auction sites. 

One evening I got a call from Eric Newman's son, Andy, asking the same question 
Harvey did. “First, let me tell you about this other project..., I said. And to make a 
long story short, that’s how my Coin Library project became a forerunner of the New- 
man Numismatic Portal. 

I shut down my demo site and joined the Newman project as a part-time consul- 
tant along with John Feigenbaum, Len Augsburger and Roger Burdette. Len ended up 
taking a full-time Project Coordinator position with NNP. 

On December 14, 2015 Washington University in St. Louis published a press 
release announcing the Newman Numismatic Portal. The site already hosts over 
360,000 pages of fully searchable digitized numismatic content, with more coming 
online each week. 

The future is here, and not far off from what I longed for over the last 30 years. And 
we're just getting warmed up. I haven't run out of ideas yet, and speak regularly with 
Len about content and features we can add to the portal site. See his article for more 
detail and future plans. It’s already a brave new world, and the future is still bright for 
numismatics. 
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Great Numismatic Libraries 
of Pittsburgh Tour 2004 


NBS Members visit the homes of Tom Fort and Wayne Homren while in Pittsburgh. 


George Kolbe, Frank Campell, Joel Orosz, William Rau and Wayne Homren peruse Wayne’s 
library. 


Photos provided by Joel J. Orosz, NBS Historian. Share your own photo and story from NBS 
history by sending it to nbsasylum@gmail.com. 
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Thoughts on Writing a Print 
Media Book in a Digital World 


by Neil Musante 


Collector, Researcher and Author 


Sometime this month, Spink will publish my new book on Washington medals titled 
Medallic Washington. It will be two volumes of roughly 450 pages each. Essentially, 
it is a complete revision of the 1885 classic work by William Spohn Baker, Medallic 
Portraits of Washington. My concept was to provide a photograph and written de- 
scription for each medal while rearranging the material into a roughly chronological 
sequence of issue. I say roughly because die linkages are kept intact. Thus, the U.S. 
Mint reissues of the Washington Before Boston medal are grouped with the Paris 
mint issues, even though they were struck much later. 

As you can probably imagine, it was an enormous undertaking. Fortunately, I was 
given the opportunity to photograph the Appleton collection at the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the Baker collection at the Pennsylvania Historical Society and the 
Mint Cabinet assembled by James Ross Snowden at the Smithsonian Institute. I also 
had the great good fortune to photograph several of the most amazing private collec- 
tions ever assembled. 

The years covered in these two volumes are 1777 to 1890. In all, there are close to 
1200 medals described and illustrated, nearly double the number included in Baker. 

One of the thoughts that continually occurred to me while assembling this work 
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was how much digital photography helped to make it all possible. Back in 2000, when 
I was completing the Medallic Work of John Adams Bolen, digital cameras were in 
their infancy while scanning and digitization were just starting to become commer- 
cially affordable. All of my photographs for that book were shot on color slide film, 
commercially processed and then scanned onto floppy discs at great cost. Today, film 
is virtually obsolete. Cameras are all digital and processing simply means download- 
ing your photographs to your computer directly from the cameras memory card. 
Photoshop has been around for awhile of course, but the cost savings on the mechani- 
cal and chemical processes is enormous. How the camera and film industries dealt 
with this advancement in technology would be a fascinating study. 

Taking this a step farther, think about how difficult and time consuming it must 
have been for Baker and even Rulau/Fuld to assemble their catalogs without access 
to the Internet. The amount of correspondence and the time that it must have taken, 
especially in 1885 is mind-boggling. My respect and appreciation for their efforts is 
boundless. 

Today the researcher is blessed to have some amazing resources at his or her fin- 
gertips, and I doubt I would have been able to complete this work without them. 
For example, the Boston Public Library has an enormous collection of 18" and 19" 
century newspapers available online. Also, through BPL membership I was able to 
access JSTOR, which has a vast digital holding of scholarly papers and pamphlets 
on many, many subjects. The Massachusetts Historical Society through their Abigail 
portal has large portions of their collections digitized and available. Others that I 
found invaluable included Archive.org where I was able to access numerous city di- 
rectories, historical documents, rare books and even numismatic auction catalogs; 
Founders.archive.gov provided access to congressional records and the valuable cor- 
respondence of the founders; and the amazing websites of Stacks Bowers and Heri- 
tage offered access to their archives. Now the ANA has digitized The Numismatist and 
the Newman Portal has begun to make numerous journals and numismatic auction 
catalogs easily accessible. For the researcher and writer, there is no question that these 
websites are a great boon. 

As an author and book collector however, I do have some concerns about the 
availability of digital media. First, as an author, my hope is that the book will be an 
object that provides great satisfaction as a tangible expression of my time and labor 
and will be something that I am proud to hold in my hands. I also hope it will be well 
received and that it will sell well enough to allow me to recoup some of my costs in 
producing it. Certainly, while it is under copyright there is very little risk that it will 
be scanned and made digitally available on one of these websites. And while I am not 
opposed to an electronic version of the book, it is really up to the publisher to find 
a way to make it digitally available for purchase. Unfortunately, given the relatively 
small market for numismatic publications, creating the infrastructure for web-based 
publishing is probably cost prohibitive. 

Asa book collector I also have some concerns. I began collecting books over thirty 
years ago, and to date have amassed over 12,000 volumes, most of which have some 
value, at least to me. The vast majority of my books are first editions in very good 
to very fine condition, very fine being a rough equivalent to MS65. The collection 
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covers a wide range of genres in both literary fiction and non-fiction categories, in- 
cluding of course, numismatics. Many of my books are signed or inscribed by the 
author. As collectibles, they are, on the whole, declining in value although great items 
will always be great items. This decline in value, while disappointing, is not necessar- 
ily related to the rate at which books are being digitized. After all, cheap editions of 
great books have always been available, and free libraries have been around forever. 
More realistically, I think the general decline is tied to the Internet where books for 
purchase can be found more easily than even a decade ago. I also think we face a de- 
clining educational system, a generation that grew up on digital media, and a general 
decline in disposable income. 

Numismatic books are no exception, in that they too are being affected by mar- 
ket conditions and perhaps to an even greater degree. While inexpensive reprints 
of classic works like Early Coins of America and Medallic Portraits of Washington 
have long been available, they were still printed in such limited numbers that they at 
least had some value. Now with the Newman Portal and other sites making so much 
of this material available, I would imagine that first printings will decline in value 
while reprints will become virtually impossible to sell. This is of course a boon to 
the researcher, but it is a major hit to the collector. I wonder if it is only a temporary 
boon however? At some point, when the folks who have endowed these portals have 
passed on, and their administrators have retired, will the institutions hosting them 
realize the value of their archives and begin to charge for access? Still, while they are 
available to me, I will make use of them. 

One thing that offers some consolation to the collector is that personalized and or 
inscribed books will always have a special value. After all, how do you get an author 
to sign a digital book? To know that your book was once held by Crosby or Baker 
or Woodward or Cogan as they inscribed it to Isaac Wood or Henry Holland truly 
makes it special and I don’t see how these can be replaced by digital media. 

Books will still be around for a long time to come. In fact, retail book sales con- 
tinue to trend upwards. As objects, they make us feel comfortable. It is pleasurable 
to sit in a room filled with books. But eventually, everything that can be digitized will 
be digitized, and I suspect that books, as objects will fade into obscurity, becoming 
nothing more than museum artifacts. 
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A Dying Profession? 


by Charles Davis 


Numismatic Bookseller and Author 


In 1981 George Kolbe offered for sale the numismatic library of the Essex Institute and 
a selection of duplicates consigned by Armand Champa. It was a landmark sale with the 
catalogue produced in a handsome large format Chapman style worthy of the record 
prices realized, many of which would stand for decades. With that sale, George had ef- 
fectively established that there could be a profession entirely devoted to the cataloguing 
and sale of numismatic literature and its related ephemera. He opened the door to a 
rewarding opportunity and this writer, Dave Fanning, John Bergman, Cal Wilson, Ken 
Lowe, John Burns, David Sklow, Jim Grady, Fred Lake and others walked through it. 
The Newman Numismatic Portal has effectively closed that door. 

Previously, numismatic literature was the domain of Frank Katen who augmented 
that income with the sale of coins as well. Unfortunately his catalogues provided no 
insight into the significance of the material he handled. As William Sheldon said about 
S. H. Chapman regarding large cents, literature was to Katen simply merchandise and 
profit. Other dealers occasionally offered books and catalogues, but they were rele- 
gated to the back pages of colorless Schulman or Kosoff catalogues with single line 
descriptions of little value. But George set a standard, one that several of us have tried 
to emulate. The result was a growing appreciation of the significance of the content of 
past auction catalogues, periodicals, and text references. Those who had amassed large 
libraries became bibliophiles. They probably were before but just didn’t know it. 

' Besides pure book collectors, the marketplace for numismatic literature more and 
more included researchers who were grateful for in-depth lot descriptions which 
guided them through the wheat and the chaff. This writer’s American Numismatic 
Literature focused on content and usefulness as much as on rarity. For instance, we 
discussed the quality of the different types of photographic plates, praising the con- 
tact prints published by the Chapmans while issuing a warning about useless black 
halftones in a Kosoff catalogue. John Adams’ two volume United States Numismatic 
Literature graded several thousand auction catalogues in no fewer than 26 categories. 
These titles were very much written with the researcher in mind. 

By the end of the 1990s, numismatic literature catalogues written by a dozen in- 
dividuals made appearances in our mailbox almost monthly. The pace began to slow 
as some dealers found it difficult to attract worthwhile consignments, ones that left 
some profit after rising printing and postage charges were deducted. A sale hammer- 
ing $50,000 might cost as much to conduct as a small coin sale that would bring in 
$500,000. A profitable literature sale would need strength in all areas—sale catalogues, 
periodicals, and books. The client list had to contain both those who collected literature 
for its pure enjoyment and those who bought literature for inherent research value. It 
needed to include those who required the book as well as those who wanted it. 

Today with virtually everything that is not in copyright finding its way to the 
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Newman Portal or other Internet sites, literature at auction is bound to be placed 
before a more reduced audience. Why would a researcher pay for a set or even odd 
volumes of The Numismatist or the British Numismatic Journal when its content is 
just a few clicks away. What is the worth of a plated Stickney catalogue when it and 
its significant plates are stored in the cloud. With the researcher exiting, the market 
will be left solely to the bibliophiles (who might just be thrilled to have those pesky 
bidders go away), and prices may drop to the point where a literature dealer might 
not be able to call it a worthwhile profession. New blood can hardly be expected to 
be drawn to this field. 

At the 2015 A.N.A. Convention in Rosemont, I sat through a presentation on the 
Newman Portal. One speaker noted that he had placed 1400 images of liberty seated 
dimes on the Internet and he encouraged others to do similar. His premise was that 
today’s collector “wants everything on his phone,” and that books are unnecessary 
and should not be published. Authors should upload their manuscripts directly to the 
cloud and not trouble themselves with printing, distributing and selling their works 
to recoup costs, to have lasting physical memorials to their efforts, or Heaven forbid, 
to make a profit. I recall that the reception among the authors in attendance was pre- 
dictably ugly. Several months later in Baltimore, two collectors came to my booth, 
one particularly ashen-faced, asking what I thought of the Portal. He had six figures 
invested in his library and saw its value diminishing with each triumphant post on 
The E-Sylum noting what had just been scanned and uploaded. 

In January I read that the A.N.S. had announced that all Coinage of the Americas 
Conference titles are headed to the Portal and that it would be just a matter of time 
before all their publications were there. Pity the poor soul who just paid $1,000 at 
auction for a set of their Syl/oge Nummorum Graecorum. In January, the A.N.S. pub- 
lished its Open Access policy and asked anyone to find fault with it—that is without 
mentioning money. They might have also challenged one to play golf without clubs 
or baseball with no balls. “Scholarly publications typically cater to a niche market 
and sell dozens or occasionally hundreds of copies over a period of three years. Sales 
beyond three years of the original publication date are rare.” One has to wonder if 
titles that sold only dozens should have been published in the first place, or what the 
numismatic fraternity is doing to ensure a steady flow of new collectors who will buy 
books more than three years in publication. 

Further, following his logic, we must assume that he is inferring that Christopher 
Eimer’s second edition of British Commemorative Medals with 1900 copies sold in 
six years is not scholarly or that the subject matter of David Sear’s title on the Roman 
Imperators, now out of print, is not a niche work. He should also note that virtually 
every title published by the Royal Numismatic Society in the first 25 years of its 
Special Publication Series is likewise out of print. 

But his most Berning statement “As authors and as consumers of content, it is 
within your rights to ask (and in some cases demand) that your research (or the schol- 
arship you need) be made openly available online,” is one I find morally reprehen- 
sible. How dare he say that consumers of content have the right to demand that my 
research be made openly (read “for free”) available! As a writer who has spent tens 
of thousands of hours researching and writing, the fruits of those labors seen.in print 
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are some compensation. The profit derived from them has given me a living. [As one 
author recently commented, perhaps we should “demand” that Publication Managers 
work free of compensation; if we can’t make a living doing this, why should they?] 

The inconsistency in policy between literature and coins at the A.N:S. is certain- 
ly remarkable. While copies of their publications may now be accessed gratis, the 
A.N.S. does not extend that policy to images of their coins. Recently a writer was 
quoted $60 for a photograph of both sides of a single coin in the A.N.S. collection 
with rights to publish, “because the resulting book might make a profit” (and we want 
some of it). On re-direct, the amount was reduced to $25, still not in keeping with a 
policy of “open access.” 

For a decade, there was an infectious enthusiasm with numismatic literature. Ar- 
mand Champa spent lavishly opening his house and library to some 40 individuals 
who were attending the 1988 A.N.A. Convention in nearby Cincinnati and followed 
it with a 46-case display in Chicago in 1991. He gave away thousands of dollars 
worth of books at A.N.A. Symposiums. Much of this was cold solid marketing for 
the eventual dispersal of his library, but his passion was genuine. 

In 1993 at the Baltimore A.N.A. Convention, N.B.S. enjoyed its largest atten- 
dance at a general meeting—125 registered with chairs full and folks standing in 
the doorway and hall. One reporter wrote that “N.B.S. played to a full house. There 
was more brain power in that room than in the balance left on the bourse floor.” The 
next year in- Detroit, attendance was 75 and I wondered what was wrong—had we 
bottomed out? Today I would pose that if N.B.S. ever came close to that 75 number 
again, it would be time to break out the single malt. 

Perhaps we have been riding a crest of dual interest—research and collectabil- 
ity—in numismatic books not seen in other areas of interest to book collectors. This 
became recently apparent when a bookbinder we use was incredulous that the work 
I was asking him to repair would actually be used for research. Frankly he thought 
it was wall furniture. 

So how does the Numismatic Bibliomania Society rekindle the enthusiasm of the 
past? It starts with those who have the most to protect by being the Champa of the 
21s: century. How long has it been since N.B.S. had a manned table at an A.N.A. or 
other major convention? How can we explain that there were no literature exhibits 
at the recently concluded convention at Anaheim? Why are N.B.S. meetings held 
during bourse hours when many members are at their tables? (See comment about 
attendance 1993-1994 above when meetings were held at 9:00 AM). 

I regret that N.B.S. has been largely silent on the effects of the Portal, although 
by allowing its affiliate publication The E-Sylum to champion it, it has given tacit 
approval to this rather unstructured evolution. I wonder what N.B.S. co-founder Jack 
Collins would have written, milder by decorum I am sure than what he would have 
said. We are fortunate to have lived in the period in which we have, blessed to have 
been allowed to associate with an extraordinary group of numismatists. The libraries 
that have come out have made it a great run. Only time will tell if the future holds as 
much reward for the next generation as it has held for me and, I would imagine, my 
friends and colleagues. 

i 
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Slicing the Bibliophilic Landscape 


by Len Augsburger 


Researcher, Author, Newman Numismatic Portal Project Coordinator 


The intersection of technology and publishing promises a sea change in the sale and 
dissemination of numismatic literature, a niche market somewhat associated with the 
overall print publishing industry, but also driven by forces particular to numismatics. 
Commercial printing is larger than ever before, with lower cost color printing an ever 
increasingly affordable option. Offshore mass printing is relatively inexpensive, and 
the printing cost per unit can be surprisingly low. In 2015, Forbes reported a steadily 
growing, healthy print industry.’ 


Books 


While this bodes well for new works produced on a large scale, many numismatic 
specialty books are produced to the extent of a thousand copies or less and cannot 
leverage what has become an efficient pipeline for widely distributed commercial 
books. Thus, specialty books appear with varying levels of production quality and 
price points, corresponding to the graphics, computer, editorial, and business skill of 
their creators. 

These self-published books are an important source of numismatic information, 
typically labors of love, and it is understandable that authors desire physical memo- 
rials to their years of effort. Dennis Tucker, writing in the July 2016 Numismatist, 
summed up many an author's attitude: “I don't care if this book makes a single dime, I 
just want to share my research with the hobby.’ Whether published through print-on- 
demand, vanity, or institutional presses, these works are by no means unworthy, and 
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a lack of commercial interest only means that an otherwise scholarly work is not nec- 
essarily profitable at the same time. Numismatics breeds specialization, as an effort 
to distinguish one’s self seems inherent to the collecting impulse. For this reason it 
is likely that limited-print run works from specialist authors will continue to appear. 

A notable exception is the Liberty Seated Collectors Club, whose members have 
produced three substantial die variety studies (for dimes, twenty-cent pieces, and dol- 
lars, listing over a thousand die marriages in total) that are freely available online. 
PCGS, NGC, and the major auction companies have adopted the Fortin attributions 
for Seated dimes, demonstrating widespread acceptance of a classification scheme 
that has never appeared in print. This reflects both a cultural and technological evo- 
lution. The current generation tends to be more collaborative and consensus driven, 
and today’s technology enables this on a previously unattainable scale. 

Into this mix of commercial and lower-run print works, we add the secondary 
market. Although some specialized works are produced via print-on-demand, most 
have had limited, fixed print runs. The secondary market thus plays an important 
role for researchers or specialized collectors. Serving this market are our well-known 
numismatic booksellers, in addition to online concerns such as Abebooks.com. Buy- 
ers in this space range from pure researchers (any copy will do) to pure bibliophiles 
(only the best copy will do). 

The increasing online availability, especially of public domain works, will no doubt 
impact the “pure researcher” segment of this market. Google Books has scanned many 
of the standard sources, the American Numismatic Society (ANS) has placed its pub- 
lished works on HathiTrust.org, and the Newman Numismatic Portal has scanned 
over 8,000 documents, the vast majority previously unavailable in digital form. While 
pure researchers will gravitate to the online sources, the market effect will be gradual. 
Most individuals of a certain age greatly prefer hard copies for working purposes. 
This writer uses resources such as NewmanPortal.org or the ANS library catalog for 
search purposes, and then retrieves a hard copy from the personal library. This will 
change as younger generations who grew up in the Digital Age advance in the hobby. 

On the other side of the spectrum, the pure bibliophile has little regard for online 
copies. A digitized copy of a print work is like a picture of a coin — convenient for 
reference but hardly a substitute for the real thing. Barbara Gregory noted in a re- 
cent Numismatist that there will always be an urge to connect with the past through 
physical objects. The urge to collect is closely related, and, while what we collect may 
change (bird’s eggs were once quite popular), collecting itself seems to be wired into 
the human psyche. As long as American coin collecting remains popular, classic print 
items like plated Chapman catalogs, or original copies of Crosby’s Early Coins of 
America will remain highly desirable. 


Periodicals 


Periodicals are more subject to traditional market forces than books. Commercial 
publications are highly dependent on advertising revenue, and numismatic dealers 
are faced with a wide variety of marketing options. In previous times, print absorbed 
the majority of the advertising budget, but today’s sellers are instead allocating funds 
to web sites, Google ads, and other digital options. It is readily apparent that many of 
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the commercial numismatic publications are becoming thinner and reducing staff. 
The newspaper industry is likewise challenged, and the number of daily titles in the 
United States has fallen approximately 25% in the last generation.’ Similar consolida- 
tion in the numismatic field seems inevitable. While there is no arguing the pleas- 
antry of an overstuffed chair with a stack of recent trade publications at hand, this 
experience is going to be replaced with a smaller pile and an access device such as a 
phone or tablet. 

The outlook for regional and specialty publications is better. These periodicals are 
fueled by non-profits and volunteer hours and so have much less demanding cost 
structures than commercial publications with full time staff and the usual overhead of 
doing business. These publications will rise and fall with the hobby itself, and, as long 
as there are collectors, there will be a segment of the hobby that devotes itself to re- 
cording today’s events and research. The quality of these publications varies, in much 
the same way as self-published books. Some are quite nicely done and well worth the 
annual dues of the issuing organizations (insert shameless plug for The Asylum here). 


Auction Catalogs 


In 1886, David Proskey paid four cents each for 600 copies of his catalog of the Haines 
collection, the equivalent of four dollars today (see the image on page 29). The prod- 
uct was a black and white text-only description of the lots. Proskey likely wrote his 
catalog longhand, handed off to a typist, and then forwarded to the printer. Today's 
catalogs are prepared online, generally produced in color, and with a somewhat simi- 
lar cost. This writer can anecdotally report eight dollars per copy, although this figure 
surely varies depending on the auction house and print volume. 

Auction catalogs do not rely on advertising revenue, but instead are funded by the 
auctions themselves. These will continue to proliferate in relation to the size of the 
market, which in turn is not fueled as much by supply as by turnover. In theory, the 
supply of 19" century coins was precisely the same in 1900 as it is today (with the ex- 
ception of dug and shipwreck recoveries), and yet today’s market is much faster paced 
with collections formed and dispersed at an energetic rate. Auction catalogs serve the 
important function of marketing these collections and will by necessity endure. Print 
volumes will likely decrease over time as buyers prefer online access, but the current 
older generation much prefers print. 

Interestingly, the sheer magnitude of today’s offerings precludes the systematic 
collecting of hardcopies. Heritage and Stack’s/Bowers produce several linear feet of 
catalogs each year, and storage quickly becomes an issue, especially if one adds the 
various limited-edition deluxe copies. Despite large distribution, some of these may 
be scarce in the future, similar to U.S. Mint clad coinage, which for certain issues is 
surprisingly challenging when it comes to well-struck, very high grade examples. A 
like situation is Coin World, but, while a particular issue might be difficult to locate, it 
will have minimal value as only a handful of collectors would attempt a complete set. 
Thus, the top end here is limited — a specific 19"-century Woodward catalog that is 
hard to find might still only trade for $50 or $100. 

Deluxe catalogs remain a popular way to commemorate “name” collections, and 
provide an archival record of a collector’s accomplishments in an attractive physi- 
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cal form. This form of publication seems assured a healthy future, and the most im- 
portant collections of recent times (Ford, Gardner, Newman, Pogue, etc.) are all so 
treated. Indeed, the production of these is competitive, with the Newman and Pogue 
volumes featuring embossed covers. These copies will always be more desirable than 
those produced for mass distribution. The deluxe copies of the Pittman sales have 
consistently performed well in the secondary market. 


Summary 


Numismatic literature is without doubt impacted by evolving technology, but even 
within this market niche the outlook is nuanced, depending on the revenue streams 
and other motivations of publishers. Researchers and collectors will always want to 
commemorate their work, but commercial periodicals are more highly dependent on 
an overall market that is evolving within the electronic domain. The ongoing strength 
of the hobby will in large part dictate the overall level of resources allocated to print 
publications. 
aT 


NOTES 


1 _ http://www. forbes.com/sites/sageworks/2015/01/25/financial-analysis-of-print-industry/ 
#34d00ce73226 
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The Economics of Numismatic 
Literature and Research 


by David F. Fanning 


Numismatic Bookseller and Researcher 


The market for numismatic books has been changing radically in recent years and 
these changes affect collectors, booksellers and researchers in various ways. | am go- 
ing to discuss three aspects of the current environment that are presently affecting the 
field of numismatic literature: the selling of printed books online; the digitization of 
numismatic literature; and the funding of numismatic research. 

There are two areas of commercially desirable books right now: current references 
that are necessary to collectors and unavailable in digital form; and classic works 
that are scarce or rare and which are inherently collectible. Anything that falls in the 
middle—and most numismatic literature does exactly that—is very difficult to sell 
now. This has caught a lot of booksellers and collectors by surprise, but the explana- 
tion is fairly straightforward. 

The internet is quite likely the most significant technological advance of the past 
fifty years. It has often been noted that the emergence of a global online community 
metaphorically shrunk the world: it made it far easier to contact people around the 
globe—cheaply, quickly and easily. This has affected the book market by exponential- 
ly increasing the number of bookstores in which a prospective customer can browse 
for books. Take a book that traditionally sold for $50 and was offered in numismatic 
book catalogues two or three times a year. It wasn't rare, but it wasnt especially com- 
mon, either. Now one can search half of the bookstores in the country from one’s 
desk. We find that there are dozens of copies of this title available at any one time. 
As some bookselling operations make their money by selling thousands of books a 
month, there may be copies available for under $10. This book, once something that 
a bookseller used to pay $20 or $30 for, has now become nearly worthless from a 
monetary perspective. 

The advent of the internet has, of course, had many positive effects on the book 
market as well. It has made it possible for specialized booksellers like myself to more 
effectively locate copies of rare books for clients, and it has made it easier for potential 
customers to locate a bookseller who caters to their interests. But it is difficult to argue 
that it has not depressed the monetary value of many books. 

The digitization of existing publications is a growing phenomenon that is also af- 
fecting the book market. Various digitization projects—in our own field, the New- 
man Numismatic Portal comes to mind—are trying to preserve printed materials by 
scanning them and making them available online, which also increases the potential 
audience for such materials. 

It is quite easy to see the benefits of these projects. Anyone who routinely conducts 
research must acknowledge the utility of these tools in searching for information 
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across thousands of titles with the click of a button. Ignoring online resources such 
as the Newman Numismatic Portal would be as foolish as eschewing Ancestry.com 
when conducting genealogical research and heading instead for the local library’s 
shelves. They are, as tools, simply too useful not to use. 

But there are potential problems and pitfalls with such resources. As someone with 
academic training that was undertaken either before the World Wide Web existed 
or while it was in its infancy, I have noticed that the proliferation of online data has 
made many researchers quite lazy. It is so easy to find arcane and obscure information 
on the internet that one starts to assume that all information is available online—that 
there is no longer any reason to consult printed materials. Why get out of your chair 
when you can finish that article now? 

The fact remains that most books are not online. Many are protected by copyright, 
making their free and unlimited distribution a violation of the copyright holder’s 
rights. But even with books that are in the public domain, the fact remains that the 
majority of books have not been scanned. While projects like Google Books claim as 
their goal to scan every book published, the practicalities of so doing have yet to be 
worked out. The funding required for such projects is also considerable. 

This brings me to my third point: the economics of information production and 
distribution. This is where copyright comes into play and where debates regarding 
so-called “Open Access” publishing tend to focus. Conducting research can be quite 
expensive, and the vast majority of numismatic books are published at a loss: es- 
pecially if one takes into account the amount of time devoted to the project by the 
author. Given that most researchers in any field, including our own, genuinely want 
the results of their research to receive maximum distribution, there are certain merits 
to the Open Access model, which promotes the free (generally online) distribution of 
research. There are, however, significant drawbacks to it as well. 

The main proponents of the Open Access model are academics and non-profit 
institutions. Both groups have a tendency to promote the illusion that they are above 
such squalid matters as money, while in fact both are deeply dependent upon it. As 
someone who has a Ph.D. but works outside academia, I would point out that there 
is no free research and no free publishing. Someone is paying for it: either the re- 
searcher him- or herself, or a sponsoring body that in most cases is dependent on 
either the largess of the wealthy or a government. I would suggest that a model that is 
dependent on either group is on a path fraught with peril. One can find any number 
of examples of what happens when a government doesn't care for the results of the re- 
search it funded. And one may be able to find examples in our field as well—as when 
a society is presented with an academically sound paper that reaches a conclusion 
critical of one of the society’s more litigious members, for instance. 

We are living in a period of transition regarding the production and distribution of 
knowledge. Virtually everything I’ve discussed in this brief piece has its benefits and 
drawbacks, opportunities and risks. And now I’m going to print this out and proof- 
read it, as I prefer that to reading on a screen. 


Pl 
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A Positive Future for 
Numismatic Literature 


by Elizabeth Hahn Benge 


Librarian and Researcher 


As a former librarian and an active researcher, I have been intimately connected to 
numismatic literature for many years and experienced all sides of the growing role of 
digitization in the field. As the former librarian of the American Numismatic Society, 
I had access to the voluminous and superb resources of the Harry W. Bass, Jr. Library 
and I spent my six years working there to make those resources more widely available 
to an ever-larger audience. Despite being quite centrally located in the heart of New 
York City, many would-be users were understandably unable to make a trip to the 
physical facility but digitization (first of the library catalog) allowed them to access 
some of the resources of the institution. 

Librarians, by profession, strive to make all types of information available. This 
was one of the main attractions of the profession to me and I believe that access to 
literature through digitization makes that possible on an exponentially greater level. 
(About halfway through my career at the ANS, I wrote in the fall 2012 issue of the 
ANS Magazine about how digitization might feature in the developments of the li- 
brary). It is exciting to think of current trends and future projections and I believe the 
pros of digitization for the field far outweigh the cons. This includes increased access 
to information for a wider audience, helping the environment by reducing paper cop- 
ies, convenience and comfort in accessing the information (I would have loved the 
opportunity to lighten my book bag load in college), space considerations (and less 
need to shelf-shift when collections physically grow), opportunities for simultaneous 
access by multiple users, and more. 

The primary cons to digitization seem to often revolve around cost and copyright, 
both of which are very real obstacles that I have encountered in my library career. It can 
also be a challenge to adapt to the fast pace of the new and changing technology and I 
admit to still enjoying reading and acquiring paper copies of books and journals. There 
may also be cons for the authors, who rely on royalties of their publications and online 
access may make it easier to distribute unpaid-for copies. However, since the technol- 
ogy of scanning and the Internet exist, I think this would happen regardless of whether 
digitization was embraced or not. The Newman Numismatic Portal project has found 
ways to address the budget and copyright issues and provides a nice example of how 
digitization can be embraced for the field of numismatic literature. The recent launch of 
the new ANS website, featuring regular issues of the ANS Magazine with current issues 
only available to members also sheds a positive light on this approach. 

Some might think that increased access to digital collections will result in less traf- 
fic to libraries. I think the opposite might be true — the digital collections will make 
users aware of the existence of more collections and this will drive them to seek them 
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out in person for additional information that might only be gleaned from a physical 
inspection of the item, especially in the case of rare books. This brings us back to an- 
other pro, where scanning of rare books that might result in increased access will also 
ensure less physical handling of the item, and no doubt extend the preservation and 
condition of the physical book. 

Now that I am no longer working directly in a library environment, I feel that 
my position advocating for digitization and increased digital collections has only 
strengthened. In my new role I am much more active as a researcher, and being able 
to take advantage of the growing online numismatic resources has been rewarding. I 
still make regular use of the ANS online library catalog, DONUM, to find the articles 
that I need, but rather than constantly asking Librarian David Hill for scans, I am 
able to take the bibliographic information I find and locate many of the titles on an 
increasingly vast assortment of databases. For now, I do think there will always be 
both a practical and aesthetic use for physical books, but as someone who likes to see 
the glass as half-full, I am excited to think about the growing access to numismatic 
literature that digitization promises. 
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Aspects of Numismatic 
Literature Digitization 


By Dan Hamelberg 


Collector and researcher 


The large scale digitization of numismatic literature has arrived. A few years ago the 
ANS started a program to digitize fragile catalogs and select archival materials in order 
to preserve the original copies, but still allow access to rare materials for information 
and research. Wayne Homren’s E-Sylum has occasionally displayed covers and pages 
of select numismatic literature. Private parties have scanned and sent pages of numis- 
matic information to each other for some time. What started as a small scale endeavor 
has turned into a major project. The Newman numismatic portal has arrived. Through 
the generosity of Eric Newman, numismatics’ most distinguished statesman, the digi- 
tization of numismatic literature is now a large scale operation. Additional recognition 
goes to Len Augsburger for his administration and active management of the operation. 
Scanning equipment has been set up at the ANS to digitize the important literature 
and archival materials contained in the world’s largest numismatic library. Addition- 
ally, scanning equipment is set up in St. Louis, Missouri, the home of the Newman 
numismatic portal, to digitize materials from the Newman library and other important 
sources. The ambitious goal is to digitize all available numismatic literature. Welcome 
to the digital world of numismatic literature where all scanned information will be ac- 
cessible to all researchers, collectors and interested parties. 

How will digitization impact the hobby of numismatic literature? What will be 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of digitization? 


Disadvantages 


Some of the drawbacks of numismatic literature digitization might involve copyright 
and ownership issues which could result in some scanned literature being incomplete 
or misrepresented. Most likely much of the more recently copyrighted and published 
materials will not be available for digitization, and as a result, some specialized topics 
could be limited in scope. 

The value of the more common and recently available numismatic literature could 
be impacted by digitization. Historically, most numismatic literature has increased 
in value over time. Increased values range from slow and steady for more common 
material to great and astounding for unique and rare items. Free digital access to 
common and available materials will most likely reduce the demand for the hard 
copies and consequently stabilize or in some cases reduce the values of such materials 
in the marketplace. 

Numismatic literature auctions and dealer fixed price lists might become more 
specialized in the future. With digitization comes a possible decreased demand for 
hard copies of common and available materials. As a result, numismatic booksellers 
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might have an expanded focus on specialized materials, limited editions, rare and out 
of print items, newly copyrighted materials, etc. 

As a result of digitization, numismatic literature researchers and collectors will be 
able to reduce their visits to libraries and museums if they are able to access desired 
information from internet sources. This could impact the libraries and museums that 
rely on a certain amount of visits from patrons, and, consequently, hours of operation 
and general accessibility of information might be adjusted to reflect reduced demand. 


Advantages 


Some of the problems and drawbacks of digitizing numismatic literature as men- 
tioned above have a flip side of possible advantages. 

Numismatic libraries and museums cold reduce the purchases of materials if the 
same and similar items are available online at no cost. Additionally, with less visits, 
libraries could reduce hours of operation and space for viewing which could result 
in smaller and more affordable budgets. Less required hard copy storage might be a 
factor in budget reduction as well. Certainly a two-edged sword where less library 
purchases and reduced patron visits would not be a prime objective, but as a result, 
budgets and space requirements might be a better fit with available funds. 

Values of common and available numismatic literature might stabilize and pos- 
sibly decline with digitization, but the values of rare and limited available materials 
could be enhanced. Consider rarities in fine art. There are many illustrations online, 
reproductions and copies of certain rare fine art paintings, but the value of the origi- 
nals usually increase each time a sale takes place. Limited edition prints by famous 
artists are often copied and commonly illustrated online. Nevertheless, the value of 
original limited edition prints can increase despite the widespread access of online 
illustrations and availability of reproductions. Rare books have been scanned and 
made available for viewing online, but the values of the originals continue to increase. 
Any suggestion that widespread online access to illustrations of rare numismatic lit- 
erature might lower the value of the originals runs counter to price trends in other 
collectible fields as illustrated above. Serious collectors will almost always prefer to 
own original literature even when the materials are online to view and reproductions 
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are available. Online access to rare numismatic literature might actually create greater 
demand for the originals with a corresponding increase in prices. 

Access to a wide spectrum of numismatic literature online will most certainly have 
a beneficial effect on researching and collecting. Collectors will have the opportunity 
to easily view items of interest and as the amount of online information increases, the 
need to conduct research at distant libraries and museums decreases. Less travel and 
more viewing opportunities should allow for more research and information gather- 
ing. Numismatic literature digitization will enable dedicated collectors and research- 
ers to generate new materials on subjects of interest that will benefit the entire hobby. 
Coin collectors will have information available online that may allow them to discov- 
er previous owners of coins in their collection. Past ownership can have a significant 
effect on the value of rare coins. 

“One-stop shopping” on the Newman numismatic portal should also provide 
hours of enjoyment for literature collectors and provide opportunities to see some of 
the rarest literature in the hobby. 

In summary, it would appear that the digitization of numismatic literature will have a 
positive effect on the hobby. Collectors and researchers will have access to a tremendous 
amount of numismatic information. Numismatic libraries and museums can econo- 
mize on storage and access facilities. Pride in ownership will continue to confront the 
supply and demand of rare numismatic literature with the outcome resulting in greater 
values and greater general interest in the hobby of numismatic literature. 
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History in Your Hands Foundation: 
A New Approach to Teaching History 


by Shanna Berk Schmidt 


Numismatic Researcher and Coin Dealer 


I am always a little amused when asked by strangers or new acquaintances what my 
profession is. It normally goes something like this: “A what? A nu-mis-ma-tist? What 
is that?”. That is followed by the long pause and then comes my routine answer, “well, 
I work with ancient coins.....a coin dealer and researcher in my family business”, On 
the other hand I am equally proud to work in a trade as special as mine. My prior 
career was in advertising so espousing history is a lot better than selling paper tow- 
els (true story....one of my clients was P&G Bounty paper towels when I worked in 
Frankfurt, Germany). 

I have two boys, ages 12 and 15. Over the years I have done several presentations 
on coins and history at the elementary and middle school level at their respective 
schools. I would present various historical coins spanning from c. 650 BC, the advent 


Students begin a personal journey through history using original source material with the History in 
Your Hands Foundation. 
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of coinage as we know it from Asia Minor (modern day Turkey) through present 
day. The children were invariably engaged and interested. On several occasions some 
children would approach me afterwards and ask if they could visit our store to learn 
more. A few actually did come! It was a special treat for the students to learn about 
history in a more tactile way and for me especially fulfilling to be able to provide that 
experience. 

My brothers, who work with me, share in the vision of teaching kids using histori- 
cal objects. At a young age we were all surrounded with incredible objects and it made 
a lasting impression on us so much so that each of us over time found our calling in 
the family business. Today each of us have learned our craft as experts in coins, an- 
tiquities, antique maps and currency and enjoy sharing our knowledge. The marriage 
of teaching history and using historical objects is a powerful thing. History in Your 
Hands Foundation grew out of this realization. 

History in Your Hands Foundation (HIYHF) is still being developed but the long- 
term goals are far reaching. We envision integration of our program into the curricu- 
lum of grammar, secondary and high school history or world studies classes. At the 
moment our major sources of funding are two events that HIYHF will sponsor, the 
Chicago International Map Fair (CIMF) and the Chicago Coin Expo (CCE) which 
will be held at the Chicago Cultural Center in October (28-30) and April (5-8) re- 
spectively. Net proceeds from ticket and booth sales will go directly to the HIYHF 
and should help provide necessary resources for additional lecturers and support for 
the future strength of the foundation. 

Presentations in schools can be catered to whatever the teacher wishes. Optimally 
HIYHE should function as a seamless part of the teacher’s lesson plan and not as a 
quasi ‘show and tell. Any area of history is feasible when working with historical ar- 
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tefacts, whether it be ancient Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Medieval, U.S. 
or world history. Finding the right 
material for presentations will be fa- 
cilitated by the amazing generosity of 
private collectors. Many of the pieces 
used for presentations will come from 
collectors who want to temporarily 
share their private collections with 
children in order for them to better 
understand and connect with histori- 
cal events. Whether HIYHF presents 
artefacts from the powerful Greek 
empire under Alexander the Great 
or zinc-coated steel pennies used in 
the U.S. during WWII, objects can 
impress and create a greater impact. 
Many teachers and educators agree 
that using objects is a better motiva- 
tor for learning. Just ask Phyl Wad- 
dell, the wife of coin dealer Edward 
Waddell, who recently completed her 
doctoral dissertation on using histor- 
ical objects within the classroom to 
help students learn better. In an email to me Phyl suggested the following, “my prem- 
ise was that if the students had lifestyle info added to the historical info, they would be 
more interested in the history itself, therefore learn the history better. The history test 
scores from the students who had both the textbook info plus my additions were 82% 
higher than the test scores of the students who had just the usual history textbook 
info” (From email dated 6/29/16). 

HIYHF made its first presentations last May at three vastly different schools. Each 
presentation was specially composed for its audience. The first, on May 11, 2016 was 
held at the University of Chicago for a class on numismatics composed of under- 
graduates and graduate students. The presentation was an overview of coins from 
different periods that the students had been studying over the course of the semester. 
The professor, Alain Bresson, worked in tandem with my brother Aaron and myself 
to present coins and make connections to themes discussed previously during classes. 
Coins were primarily shown from several Greek city states and the Roman Empire. 
After our visit, Alain wrote a short summary for us: 


“Although the students were of course better prepared than an audience 
of non-specialists, it was for them of exceptional interest to have ‘coins in 
their hands, these coins that we had been talking about for weeks. The 
artistic achievement of an early electrum coin came as a real surprise. 
Another surprise was to discover silver obols: it is one thing to speak 
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of them as ‘small change, and it is another to discover that actually they 
were so small! Manipulating coins gave also rise to more technical de- 
bates and this was the opportunity to compare modern American coins 
with ancient Greek coins. The diversity of the coins that were presented, 
from early electrum coins to Byzantine gold solidi, allowed the students 
to have the longue durée approach of the phenomenon of ancient coin- 
age. The day will certainly remain in the memory of every participant!” 


- Alain Bresson | Robert O. Anderson Distinguished Service Profes- 
sor, Department of Classics & Department of History, The University of 
Chicago 


The next presentations took place at Benito Juarez High School in Chicago on 
May 16, 2017. This varied in context and approach from the presentation at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Instead of utilizing ancient coins, our team presented historical 
coins, paper money and maps from early colonial and U.S. history. The audience was 
composed of almost predominantly Latino sophomores. Again, HTYHF worked with 
teacher Andy Pascarella to integrate our use of historical objects into the planned cur- 
riculum. A few comments that Andy made after our visit: 


“Holding a coin that was held by ancient Greeks or Romans connects 
students to the ancient world in a way that a history textbook cannot.’ 


“Asa result of the History in Your Hands Foundation, my students started 
to identify bias in early map making. My students no longer see historical 
maps as objective information but rather as tools to promote an agenda. 
Recognizing the point of view, purpose and audience of these maps will 
make my students more critical readers and consumers of contemporary 
media as well.” 


- Andy Pascarella | CPS Teacher, Benito Juarez High School 


Cicero East Elementary was the last school HIYHF visited before the 2015-2016 
school year ended. We worked with a fourth grade class again containing many stu- 
dents of Latino background. HIYHF worked with teacher Colin Fahey to “transform 
his room into an interactive museum”. The lesson plan was decided between Mr. Fa- 
hey and HIYHF co-founder Sammy Berk on what was most suitable to teach the 
children about U.S. geography in a hands-on setting. The kids were asked to point 
out interesting things on the maps that they viewed and use post-it notes to collect 
their thoughts to share for later. These notes were used for discussion points later on 
in which the children could learn some of the inadequacies in early cartography. A 
comment from Mr. Fahey after the visit: 


“The material brought into our 4th grade class was reflective of what a 
child’s imagination would conjure when thinking of old maps. The imag- 
inary lakes and islands, the sea monsters, and the skewed projection of 
the world as we know it today, captured the attention of the students in 
a way that stands out from any other history based activity we had done 
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all year. The students were able to view and handle old maps, some of 
which dated back to the mid-16th century, and come up with questions 
and observations to be discussed with the presenter in both one on one 
and group settings. It was a unique and engaging experience to have our 
homeroom turned into an interactive museum for that afternoon.” 


- Colin Fahey | CPS Teacher, Cicero East Elementary 


The upcoming school year will be the true introduction for HIYHE. In November, 
HIYHF will present its vision to social science and history teachers at a CPS spon- 
sored workshop for programs in the 2016-2017 school year. The initial meeting with 
Forrest Claypool and Annette Gurley was positive and it was felt that such a program 
would benefit CPS students. Despite the extensive network of CPS schools, HIYHF 
will still visit other schools in other areas outside the Chicago area. The program is 
being welcomed by most schools that we are contacting. 

HIYHF can bring so much more than educational enlightenment to students. It 
also can stimulate an interest in collecting and further promote the enjoyment in 
learning history for students. An important goal of the foundation is to make learn- 
ing history more fun and thrilling for students. Another goal is to show how won- 
derful cooperation between collector, trade and students can be. Long ago before 
restrictions on coins and objects were even a thought, there was an open relationship 
between all. Unfortunately this has been tarnished by the perceived effects of loot- 
ing. HIYHF can help to change this strained relationship by sharing legitimate but 
pre-1970 objects and coins. If those in the coin industry can help supply something 
tangible and inspiring towards educating young minds then the goals of HIYHE can 
be fully realized. 

_ One example of how the HIYHF presentations can offer further benefits is best ex- 
emplified by a situation that occurred after our University of Chicago presentations. 
A student in the class reached out afterwards and asked to come in to research coins 
from Syracuse for a paper he was writing. This was the perfect opportunity to utilize 
the HJB Numismatic Library (also see the article written by me in The Asylum Sum- 
mer 2016 issue). During our presentation we pointed out that we had a numismatic 
library that was available for public use. Numismatic literature, by and large, is still 
heavily utilized by dealers and collectors alike for research and attribution. HTYHF 
foundation can help create a bridge to education by allowing students and collectors 
to enjoy the HJB Numismatic library. With our extensive library we can help inter- 
ested students in learning all that they can about ancient coins. 

Anyone interested in donating objects, time or money to the HIYHF should visit 
the HIYHF website at www.hiyhf.org. 
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organization that cooperates with collectors and 
museums to promote a deeper understanding of the 
world by putting remarkable pieces of history in the 
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To find out how we can work with your child’s school or how 
to support us, please go to hiyhf.org or call 708-406-9217 
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President's Message 
Marc C. Ricard, NBS President 


Dear Friends, 

What an exciting time to be a part of Numismatic Literature 
collecting! With the Newman Portal project in full swing, vari- 
ous mail-bid and auction sales, and many new books becoming 
available, it gives me great hope for the future of our collecting 
specialty. 

We are also very privileged to enjoy our fine NBS publication, 
The Asylum, which you hold in your hands right now. This is a 
benefit of your ongoing membership in our great organization. I 
encourage all of you to share your copies with non-NBS members 
and friends, and ask them to join. 

I was delighted to see so many of you in Anaheim for our an- 
nual Symposium and General Meeting and Auction. I would like 
to thank Fred Holabird, Len Augsburger, and Wayne Homren for 
their enlightening presentations. I can also report that thanks to 
a very successful auction, NBS can continue to produce and send 
this publication to our members through 2017. 

I thank all of you for continuing to encourage everyone in the 
hobby to “Buy the Book, Before the Coin’. 

Best regards, 

Marc Charles Ricard 

President, NBS 


It's NBS membership 
renewal time! 


Dont miss an issue of The Asylum and 
renew your membership today. 


Renewal forms have been included with this issue 
with new rates and options. Fill out and return the 
enclosed renewal forms with payment to 
NBS Treasurer Terry White at the address on the form. 


You may also pay online with PayPal at coinbooks.org. 
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Thank you to all NBS members who shared their thoughts on the last issue and gave 
their permission to be published. Please send all letters to the editor to: 


nbsasylum@gmail.com 

Maria Fanning, The Asylum Editor 
Kolbe & Fanning 

141 W. Johnstown Road 

Gahanna Ohio 43230 


Dear Editor, 

I have been a member of NBS for quite awhile but only rarely find anything in The 
Asylum of interest to me. This has not bothered me because I am really into NBS for 
the fellowship and passing on the knowledge on preserving the numismatic books 
that cover my interests in Southeast Asia. 

Then your Autumn 2016 issue of The Asylum arrived. Bingo! I could not stop 
reading it from your introduction to the last article. I am now thinking about adding 
my comments in some short articles about almost every article in the issue. 

The last article; History in Your Hands Foundation, was particularly interesting. 
When I used to staff a club table for NBS at major shows (I retired at 75), I would 
hand out packets of world coins and paper money to young people. But when I found 
someone looking at our table was a teacher, I would give them a sack of world coins 
and paper money and said they would be perfect for their history and geography 
classes. All of the teachers were enthusiastic about doing it, and one of my treasures 
is a thank you letter from an entire class. 

- Keep up the good work. I will be sending some articles to you. 

Best regards, 

Howard A. Daniel III 
ee ES SE EE eee eee 
To the Editor: 

I thoroughly enjoyed the insightful platform you and several of our stalwart mem- 
bers presented in the Autumn 2016 issue of The Asylum detailing the future of our 
hobby. After contemplating the comprehensive forum spelling out the many advan- 
tages and perils confronting numismatic bibliophiles as paper transitions to a digital 
format, I decided to weigh in with some thoughts. Admittedly, at best, predicting the 
future is a precarious undertaking. Nevertheless, the results of this intriguing venture 
can be thought provoking and even help influence our course of action. 

Like many observers, my sense is that digitization will prompt many pure research- 
ers to utilize digital formats and thus dramatically, limit the scope of their libraries. 
However, I believe for those of us bitten by the collecting bug there will, or at least 
should be a multitude of volumes that capture our attention. 

The collecting passion is typically driven by the thrill of the chase, pride of owner- 
ship, the satisfaction of completing a defined collection, and researching the history 
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of our prized artifacts. While these factors play a role to varying degrees in our col- 
lecting experiences, I am convinced the greater goal of the exercise is to create a story 
of our collecting passion. Incorporating supportive components such as photos, cor- 
respondence, various ephemera, and of course, numismatic literature will result in 
the whole being more gratifying and worthwhile than the individual parts. 

For example, what colonial specialist would not covet an original edition of Cros- 
by’s Early Coins of America to complement his or her collection? Once the Crosby 
is in hand, the inquisitive collector might investigate the NNP and be tempted to 
pursue John Haseltine’s June 27-29, 1883 Sale of Crosby’s personal collection. If the 
enthusiast was to probe a bit deeper, their catalog options would exponentially ex- 
pand to the great colonial collections of Mickley, Bushnell, and Parmelee. This il- 
lustration taken to the ultimate would lead our now confirmed bibliophile to follow 
Jeff Hosford’s model in creating his collection of Crosbyana as detailed in Kolbe and 
Fanning’s January 8, 2011 Sale. 

The point is, the coin need not be the end result of our collecting endeavor but 
rather a starting point. Only the limits of our imagination can dictate the param- 
eters of our collections. If we indulge our inquisitive instincts, our collections can rise 
above mediocrity. There is a powerful allure to tangible objects for those of us pos- 
sessed with a strong collecting DNA. From my perspective, coins and their associated 
literature are inextricable. I am confident this broader collecting approach will also 
help ensure an enduring interest in numismatics. Part of the fun is not knowing what 
surprises are awaiting our discovery; and isn’t fun, or more specifically enjoyment, 
the objective of our pastime? 

As more collectors are exposed to the merits of numismatic literature through 
digitization, perhaps they will appreciate the innumerable benefits of incorporating 
these historical voices into their collecting narrative. Undoubtedly, the digital revolu- 
tion will have an adverse effect on certain segments of our hobby, but we can only 
hope other hobbyists may be drawn into the bibliomania world as a result of technol- 
ogy. Our coins spend the majority of their life in bank vaults while we view photos 
of them on a computer screen. Fortunately, our literature remains ensconced on our 
library shelves just an arm’s length away. How fortunate for us who have discovered 
the joy of surrounding ourselves with the chorus of voices from our numismatic fore- 
fathers that communicate the story of our collecting passion! 

Tom Harrison 


Dear Editor, 

I read Joel Orosz’s article, “Lawrenceville or Louisville,’ in the current electronic 
issue of The Asylum with interest. I have to confess, I am, and will always be, primar- 
ily a Lawrenceville type. Being new to the hobby, I have worked to build a substantial 
library to the delight of David Fanning. 

I have worked with the Newman Portal, which is fantastic and includes many of 
my auction catalogues but not all. I do not view using electronic versus hard copy 
as an either or decision but more as being complimentary to one another. I find the 
original plates to be superior to those viewed on a computer. Additionally, while do- 
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ing provenance research, there is nothing like the thrill of holding the old catalogue 
while plating one of my coins. 

One of my most exciting finds related to my 1792 copper patter Disme Judd-10. I 
had just acquired it in the September 2015 Heritage auction and then quickly plated 
it to the 1874 Harrison Sanford Collection. In January, it was to my delight that I 
was able to plate my coin to the August 1869 edition of the American Journal of Nu- 
mismatics. A digitized version might not have highlighted the telltale planchette flaw 
above liberty. It was exciting finding it in the second photographic plate of US coins 
and then I added to that excitement by sharing my discovery with Pete Smith, who 
added this new information to the forthcoming book, “1792: Birth of a Nation’s Coin- 
age, by Joel Orosz, Len Augsburger and Pete Smith. This was just over the top for me. 
It was energizing. 

Yep, I may be electronically proficient but when it comes to these wonderful trea- 
sures of history, there is nothing like holding them in your hand and feeling as though 
you have been transported back to another time. An electronic image of the same 
thing just does not do it for me. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Robert Rodriguez 


Dear Editor, 

I have to say that the recent issue is absolutely superb, and it’s the first in several 
years that I’ve read in its entirety, word for word. The future of numismatic literature 
publishing and collecting is such a critical topic right now, and the articles really hit 
home. 

I was particularly drawn to Neil Musante’s piece about the pros and cons of writing 
a hard copy book in an increasingly digital world. One sentence of his, in particular, 
sums up how I feel when I go about writing a book. He states his hope “that the book 
will be an object that provides great satisfaction as a tangible expression of my time 
and labor and will be something that I am proud to hold in my hands” Personally, I 
don't feel that a book really exists unless I can read a bound copy and then return it to 
a shelf. I will not perform years of research and writing, not to mention the effort and 
expense of self publishing under my own imprint, to simply load the completed work 
online and not have a print edition. That online resource may or may not remain ac- 
cessible in 100 years time, but a well bound book printed on heavy stock will always 
exist somewhere, even if it’s largely forgotten upon its author's passing. 

After many years of writing popular books about United States coins that were 
commercially published and sold fairly well, I found that it was no longer a reward- 
ing experience for me. I had different issues with different publishers, but the end 
result was that I was never fully satisfied with the finished product. There was another 
reason, too, that I changed direction. Since I write about United States coins daily 
on behalf of my employer, to do so on my own time was becoming little more than 
extended hours at the office. I enjoy writing my long-running column in The Numis- 
matist, but I no longer have the will to write a full length book on mainstream topics 
that are not of compelling interest to me. 
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It was with that in mind that I finally decided ten years ago to write the book that 
I wanted to read in my own area of collecting. This expression has become a cliche 
among hobby writers in many fields, but it really does express how I feel in writing 
books about coin boards, folders and albums. No publisher was asking for such, so I 
knew that I'd have to self publish. To do so I created my own publishing imprint, Pen- 
nyBoard Press. I’ve put out three titles thus far, and I have at least a half dozen more 
books that I want to write, if circumstances will allow. 

I never expected to sell large numbers of these books, but it has been revealing to 
me just how rapidly the number of books I sell has declined in ten years time. When 
my first PBP book came out in 2007 on the subject of vintage coin boards, it sold 
several hundred copies in its first two years. When the next book came out in 2013 
on National Coin Albums and related products, I sold about 100 books in the same 
time frame. While it’s premature to compare numbers just yet, it appears that my 
most recent book on Library of Coins albums and other publications of The Coin and 
Currency Institute will fall well short of that number. 

As both the content and the production value of these books continue to improve, 
sales are falling. Some of this is perhaps attributable to the aging of our collector base; 
young people have no memory of these products and are thus unlikely to see them as 
collectible objects worthy of study. That was my choice in selecting the topics. Some 
of the decline in sales is due to the growing perception that these books will inevitably 
be available for free on the internet. This may come to pass, but probably not within 
the period covered by copyright. As Neil pointed out in his article, a general decline 
in prosperity and disposable income is also a factor. I believe it’s an especially impor- 
tant one, and I can cite examples. 

My first book came out just as the housing market was beginning to take its tumble 
but before the big financial crisis of 2008-09 and the resulting depression. I observed 
that many collectors and dealers who had no interest in the subject of coin boards 
bought my first self-published book simply because there was money to spare and it 
seemed like a fun novelty. By the time of my second title, people were being much 
more choosy in their spending; many ultimately bought my book, but they waited 
a year or so to see if the price came down. With my latest book, sales have been 
restricted almost entirely to persons actually collecting the objects in question and 
those who are simply compelled to have extensive numismatic libraries, regardless 
of the specific topic. No one is buying books purely on impulse these days, and even 
important references can go begging. Under these circumstances, my measure of suc- 
cess with this latest book will be selling as many copies as I’ve donated or sent out as 
promotional copies. I have achieved this goal, but I've not yet exceeded it, and that's 
an alarming sign for the future. 

I truly want to continue this series of volumes on the coin albums produced in the 
USA, but it’s no longer practical to put out a high quality book that doesn't generate 
decent sales. I’m willing to write off the cost, as are most specialty authors in the nu- 
mismatic field, but the growing lack of floor space in my home is inescapable. To get a 
book printed and bound in an attractive and durable manner, with fully sewn and not 
glued signatures, typically requires a minimum press run of 300 copies to keep the 
list price within reason. With my most recent book I asked for a quote on 150 copies, 
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and the unit cost was clearly prohibitive. It was a question of printing 300 copies and 
selling perhaps a third of them over the next few years versus printing 150 and selling 
no more than a couple dozen at a high price. I opted to get more books sold, since all 
authors want to create some sort of lasting legacy. There is no legacy when hundreds 
of books go into a dumpster upon the author’s death. 

Regards, 

David W. Lange 


Dear Editor, 

I joined the NBS in 2008 and this is the first time I have felt compelled to e-mail 
the editor. 

After the long weekend I was able to get to my mailbox, I am always delighted to 
see The Asylum in its wrapper waiting for me. I want to extend appreciation for the 
topic discussed in the latest issue (vol 34 #3). It was well put together and certainly 
resonated with me. As a numismatic researcher who relied on my own personal col- 
lection for the information I needed for pedigree research, I have noticed that the 
online sources are becoming more and more comprehensive. This topic has been on 
my mind recently as I have reached a near stopping point in my numismatic publica- 
tions collecting. My original “want list” from 2006 is almost checked off and I have 
been searching for reason to validate my efforts. I have come to realize—and the 
articles in the latest issue have amplified my thoughts—that my little research library 
does not have the “value” that I have placed on it while it was assembled. Fortunately 
for my library I have always purchased the “best” available editions when possible and 
have assembled sets of special edition catalogs and companion books. My personal 
preference for limited edition copies of informational books and catalogs has now 
become the redefined “value” of my collected library. I never saw this viewpoint until 
reading the latest issue. 

I would like to provide some commentary on my conclusions based on the articles 
in the latest issue. 

I feel that my opinion aligns best with Joel Orosz as this was the reality I concluded 
myself: not seeing the value in the actual books for what they are and not what they 
contain. I find it ironic that the meeting synopsis conspires with the theme in telling 
the membership that dues will increase to cover printing costs, while offering the 
alternative of a digital copy. A publication for collectors of physical material to offer a 
digital copy in lieu of physical copies sounds to me like a greatly entertaining round 
table discussion truly fitting of the NBS. (I type that with a smile just thinking about 
it.) I do think that offering a digital copy, if promoted, will increase membership. The 
E-Sylum has 2000+ subscribers and the club has around 360 members, I believe. 

Again I want to thank you for the provocative theme of the latest issue, it was en- 
joyable to read and I feel essential for the club to address. You did very well to solicit 
so many viewpoints and present them in one volume. Perhaps more themed issues 
could be in the future for The Asylum, provoking discussion akin to the old “house 
organs” some of our members collect. 

Respectfully, 

Doug Trentmann 
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Dear Editor, 

Charles Davis’s article in the Autumn 2016 issue of The Asylum examines the 
arc of numismatic literature collecting over the past generation, and concludes with 
gratitude for the past but little optimism for the future. An organization can only be 
born once, and the 1980s brought the excitement of new discovery, the publication of 
now standard bibliographic works, and the opportunity to fraternally connect with 
fellow bibliophiles through the NBS. Davis reminds us of the vibrancy of mid-1990s, 
with well-attended ANA conclaves leading toward the feast of the Champa sales in 
1994 and 1995. 

The impact of the Internet was not far behind. Google was founded in 1998 and 
internally launched the Google Books project in 2002. As of 2015, over 25 million 
books had been scanned. Internet Archive and HathiTrust similarly scanned millions 
of works. The Internet impacted book distribution as well, as anyone could set up as 
a book dealer on Abebooks.com and other sites. Book collectors regularly combed 
rare book sites and cherry picked items that might previously have migrated into the 
inventory of a numismatic bookseller. 

Through all of this, the targets of our affection, the coins, medals, and paper mon- 
ey about which we create and collect printed works, did not change. A Massachusetts 
silver coin is today the same tangible obiect as a century ago. The questions we ask 
about numismatic objects are also unchanged. We want to classify them, to under- 
stand their legislative and physical origin, their use in commerce, and their travels 
through the collecting fraternity. While the objects and fundamental questions are 
the same, the way we approach their study is constantly evolving. 

At a recent coin show a researcher remarked that he preferred research the “old- 
fashioned way, when one dug through musty archives and sleuthed a trail from a 
book to a knowledgeable colleague (or trusted book dealer) to a crinkled old journal, 
and so on. The chase was more thrilling and rich, it was thought, than merely sit- 
ting at a computer. There is some truth to this, as the author can personally attest 
(see the Augsburger/Orosz article “The Numismatic Bulldog,” The Asylum, October- 
December 2009). Traveling to an archive and fighting through the local bureaucracy 
(understaffed, obstinate, unknowledgeable, and yes, sometimes magical in their grasp 
of collection resources) forces a discipline to locate high-value targets and maximize 
research bandwidth with careful preparation. The Internet is in some ways antitheti- 
cal and without doubt enables the slothful that use it to make connections without 
applying critical thought. 

All of this is no excuse to ignore modern technology. Although numismatic objects 
and the nature of our inquiries about them have not changed, the way we approach 
their study has, and the toolbox has expanded. We can now put a highly specialized 
library at the world’s fingertips and use search to advance knowledge in ways not 
available to the previous generation. David Fanning, in the 2009 Asylum (October- 
December issue), related the ease with which he used Google to solve Eric Newman's 
mystery of the origin of an eighteenth-century coin conversion chart (presented in 
the Summer 1996 Asylum). Fanning concluded with the statement “Let no one sug- 
gest that new technology is the enemy of the bibliophile.’ Digital resources are indeed 
disruptive, and unquestionably change the way numismatic literature is accessed and 
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traded. The Newman Portal is not blind to this, but our objective remains to push 
numismatic knowledge forward through the use of today’s technologies. Newman, 
by dint of longevity, understands “old-fashioned” research more intimately than any 
of us, but also understands the need to enable the numismatist of the future. This is 
our mission. 

Len Augsburger 

Project Coordinator, Newman Numismatic Portal 

Washington University in St. Louis 


Medallic Washington 
is the ultimate collector's guide to the 
coins, tokens and medals of George 
Washington. Covering the years 1777 to 
1890, it offers a complete revision to the 
series, with over twelve-hundred items 
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of the photographs were obtained from 
the famed Baker, Appleton and USS. Mint 
collections. Published by Spink & Son 
Ltd., each volume is beautifully bound in 
a dark blue cloth with photo insets on the 
front boards. An up to date Price Guide 
Supplement with an easy to use cross 
reference to Baker/Rulau/Fuld numbers 
is also provided. 
Each set is $175 post paid, 
and can be ordered from: 


2 Volumes 1777 to 1890 
Neil Musante 


Spink & Son Ltd. 


London / Boston 2016 Charles Davis 
P.O. Box 1 Wenham, Mass 01984 


Over 850 pages in two volumes, with www.numisbook.com 
more than 2,000 illustrations. 978-468-2933 


Reach the most devoted 
numismatic bibliophiles. 


Advertise in The Asylum. 


Visit coinbooks.org for details. 
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by Christopher Faulkner 


I read with considerable interest the various articles in the last issue of The Asylum 
(Autumn 2016) to do with the digitization of numismatic literature. I’m not sure those 
articles close the discussion, however, so I would like to offer a few thoughts. As inter- 
esting as the articles were, I nevertheless found the arguments, whether for or against 
digitization, to be both partial and incomplete: partial because they recognized but 
one kind of numismatic literature, and incomplete because the positions taken were 
inclined to emphasize but one kind of value in the literature under discussion. 

The majority of the articles come down squarely on the side of digitization and em- 
phasize the virtues of immediate online access and the efficiency of powerful search 
tools for the purposes of numismatic inquiry. The kind of numismatic literature that 
is judged to deserve digitization largely comprises auction and fixed price catalogues, 
or the sorts of studies which involve complex die variety analysis. In this view, it is 
inevitable that the conventional numismatic book dealer and the traditional numis- 
matic bibliophile are doomed to change their ways or become extinct. 

Digitization is here to stay and we should accept it. Nevertheless, I do not believe 
that numismatic books are destined either to become objets dart in fine bindings 
which are never read, or simply accumulations which are well read but not properly 
preserved. These are not necessarily mutually exclusive positions, of course. The nu- 
mismatic bibliophile need not be set over against the pure researcher. Obviously, one 
could have a collection in fine bindings which is consulted on a regular basis and 
drives additional research, just as one could have a vast and ragged accumulation 
which sits idle and never adds to our understanding. But either of those distinctions 
misses the point, both about books and about libraries. 

The point is that without exception all of the articles in The Asylum special issue 
argue that what is enabled by digitization is the acquisition of information. This is 
the value that is seen to lie with the kind of literature which is favoured by digitiza- 
tion. And I believe that judgment is correct. But I also believe that the acquisition 
of information is both the strength and the weakness of digitization. Information is 
one, particular kind of understanding. To put the matter a bit simplistically, informa- 
tion is what we get from catalogues, lists, charts, tables; in short, it is what we tend to 
call data. To that end, as everyone concurs, the online world is ideal because it can 
make data widely available and easily accessible. It short-circuits the slow process of 
traditional means of communication and the tedious physical library search. It has 
reduced the time-consuming hunt to a few clicks and the communication of results 
to a clever interface. There can be no question that for the numismatist the online 
world facilitates the production of research on such logistically difficult problems as 
die studies. It enables us to classify, map, link, and index with a facility that was un- 
thinkable heretofore. And of course, that is, by definition, what numismatists do; we 
organize data into categories of explanation. In this regard, given the utility of the 
internet, form perfectly matches function. 
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Presumably, that is what justifies numismatics being called a (self-described) sci- 
ence. This, we might say, is our Enlightenment legacy, a legacy we share with many 
other fields whose goals also involve organizing data into categories of explanation 
(from geology to genetics). Principal among the attributes required to achieve these 
goals is the exercise of reason. Reason is what enables us to bring logic, order, and 
sequence to what we do. This is instrumental reason, the exercise of reason with a 
determined, goal-driven purpose. Its greatest value is utility. At its best, instrumental 
reason is a necessary tool for efficient problem-solving. At its worst, however, instru- 
mental reason objectifies our relationship to information and to the world around us. 
It severs the bond between subject (us/ ourselves) and object (it/ them). Its results 
are out there, at a distance, and do not require our presence, bathed as they are in 
the cold, harsh light of abstraction. It enables us to act on something but not neces- 
sarily with something. It is instrumental reason which has got us into trouble with 
body-destroying weapons, soul-destroying urban space, and the (impending) total 
destruction of the environment. 

But the exercise of instrumental reason is not our only guide to how we may want 
or choose to live and learn. In a wonderful essay entitled “Unpacking My Library: 
A Talk About Book Collecting, the great twentieth century cultural theorist Walter 
Benjamin has this to say about the lure of books: 


O bliss of the collector, bliss of the man of leisure! ... For inside him there are 
spirits, or at least little genii, which have seen to it that for a collector—and 
I mean areal collector, a collector as he ought to be—ownership is the most 
intimate relationship that one can have to objects. Not that they come alive 
in him; it is he who lives in them.! 


“It is he [sic] who lives in them.” What does Benjamin mean exactly? Throughout 
his essay Benjamin evokes the “memories,” the “images,” the “enchantment” which 
arise as he unpacks his collection and sets it out on fresh shelves. Surrounded by the 
broken crates from which they have come, the crumpled paper in which they were 
wrapped, and the dust-filled air of the room in which they are being given renewed 
life, Benjamin recalls the provenance of his books, the circumstances under which 
they were acquired at auction or private sale in cities across Europe, along with other 
rooms at other times in which they were housed, protected, and read (or not). I be- 
lieve that what Benjamin is saying in this very moving essay about what his books 
and his library mean to him is that one of the most important connections we can 
have with books is an affective one. The affective relationship to one’s books is where 
their provenance becomes important, where their authors’ inscriptions and readers 
annotations take on life, and where and when we may have read them becomes an in- 
dissociable part of what they mean. A number of contributors to The Asylum special 
issue testified to this power which lies with the ownership of books. 

But the very act of reading itself also involves us emotionally. At the extremes we 
may, when we read, fall into gales of laughter or a well of tears. Ordinarily, however, 
what we experience as we read is the simple rise and fall of pleasure. Is that not the 
narrative arc of every well-crafted sentence as it moves from anticipation to fulfil- 
ment? And is our experience of every sentence not the whole of a book in microcosm? 
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More than that, however, when I say that one of the most important connections we 
have with books is an affective one, I am also thinking of a relationship with their 
meaning—and with meaning altogether—meaning which is reflective, complicated, 
unpredictable, irregular, and not easily mediated by pre-determined ideas or prevail- 
ing discourses of intelligibility. To this way of thinking, meaning is not necessarily 
fixed or stable; it has constantly to be negotiated. It is, I might say, nothing less than 
a force field of energy in which the taken for granted gets challenged by the inquir- 
ing mind. This is where knowledge (rather than information) comes into the picture 
and changes everything, because now a different form (of understanding) produces 
a different function. 

I am fully aware that I am presenting knowledge as a state of being in the world, 
and not merely as another kind of understanding which complements the acquisition 
of information. It is this state of being in the world which leads to critical thinking, 
which breaks down the opposition between subject and object, which allows us to 
enter the world of others and their meanings and freely acknowledge their equal pres- 
ence with ourselves. If we think about the acquisition of numismatic knowledge in 
this way, it becomes as much an art as it is a science. The practice of reading becomes 
the art of thinking. We thereby move away from enslavement to any form of under- 
standing which is simply of utilitarian or financial value, away from any model for 
being and knowing that is at the expense of someone or something. 

This is why one cannot just as well read a book online as off. In addition to the 
laying out of data in various formats, the online world is ideal for the one, two, or five 
short paragraphs of an informative contribution to the The E-Sylum. But the prospect 
of reading online Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations (1776), or Richard Doty’s The 
Soho Mint and the Industrialization of Money (1998), to pick a couple of random 
examples of books which produce knowledge, rather than just information, is impos- 
sibly daunting. For that matter, even though it is nominally a catalogue, I have no 
desire to read Sylvester Crosby’s The Early Coins of America (1875) online either. If we 
were to attempt to read any of these books online we would find ourselves constantly 
fighting against the critical, complicated demands they make by attempting to turn 
the knowledge they produce into information. 

You cannot own the content of your computer screen (as a collector owns his or 
her books), there is no magic about its virtual presence (it evokes in us none of Ben- 
jamin’s “spirits” or “little genii”). There is no enchantment to be had in recalling its 
earlier life because it has no history, no attachments, no associations, as a book and 
reading do. It is impossible to live in one’s computer, or notepad, or phone (although 
most of the population seems to be trying very hard to do so). The a-historical, virtual 
presence of the online world is a world without a before and after, a world in which 
time can be overcome in an instant and space crossed in a flash. It is designed to work 
like that. Here is space without volume and time without dimension. Time and space 
have collapsed to a single point which is everywhere and nowhere at once. 

My mentor was the Canadian numismatist Fred Bowman (1889-1978), who was 
the first recipient of the J. Douglas Ferguson Award in 1969, the highest award in Ca- 
nadian numismatics, and in 1976 the winner of the Farran Zerbe Memorial Award, 
the highest award of the American Numismatic Association. Both awards were given 
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for a lifetime of distinguished research and publication. As it happens, Mr. Bowman 
smoked White Owl cigars. On my library shelves there are a number of monographs 
given to me by Mr. Bowman more than fifty years ago. When I take one down, as I 
often do, and open its pages, from deep in its folds comes the unmistakeable smell 
of cigar smoke. That sensation invariably takes me back to the Saturday afternoons 
when a teenage boy rang the bell at 210 53"? Avenue, Lachine (Montreal), Quebec. 
The door would be opened by Alice, Mrs. Bowman, who would greet me with a smile 
and say, “Fred’s upstairs.” There, in his study, a right turn at the top of the stairs, Mr. 
Bowman would patiently answer my questions, show me books and coins and tokens, 
and tell me about fellow collectors and about collectors and collections of the past. 
He was a shy, modest man who was even then fifty years older than I was. I can’t say 
I remember many specifics about what I may have learned during all those visits I 
made to that magical space at the top of the stairs, but I do remember Mr. Bowman's 
kindness, his generosity. What I learned was at the edges of the tangible. | 
Even as Walter Benjamin defends his love of books, he freely admits that “this 
passion is behind the times” because public institutions have rendered the private 
collector obsolete, and “that time is running out for the type that I am discussing here. 
... But,” he adds, “as Hegel puts it, only when it is dark does the owl of Minerva begin 
its flight. Only in extinction is the collector comprehended.” This was said in 1931. 
We need to read books; they need us to read them. 


ial 
el 


Notes 


1 Walter Benjamin, “Unpacking My Library: A Talk About Book Collecting? in [/lumina- 
tions, ed. Hannah Arendt (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1968): 67. The essay was 
first published in German in 1931. 


2 Benjamin 1968: 66-67. 


In recognition of 
Numismatic Bibliophile 


Fred Lake 


on his retirement. 


Your 125 mail bid sales of numismatic literature 
have helped to create a legion of new collectors. 
Your contributions will always be reflected 
in the vitality of the hobby. 
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Linda Louise Kolbe, 1942-2016 


The Numismatic Bibliomania Society FY? 
wishes to mark the passing of Linda Kolbe, 
first Secretary of the NBS, wife of George 
Kolbe, and behind-the-scenes worker in 

the development of the George Frederick ff 
Kolbe Fine Numismatic Books business. -y 
A native of Portland, Maine, Linda and 

her family moved to Pasadena, California, 
while she was still a child. It was in Pasa- | 
dena that she met George Kolbe, whom she 
married in 1961. 

In May 1967, living in Redondo Beach 
at the time, the pair issued Numismatic Lit- 
erature for Sale: List #1 under the G. Fred- 
erick Kolbe banner, and a new business was [iim 
born. While catalogued by George, the list 
was produced by Linda, who typed the three-page offering five times, each time 
using a special carbon-copy gathering that produced five copies at a time, for a 
total “press run” of twenty-five copies. A second list was published two months 
later, this time typed by Linda on mimeograph stencils, a method the Kolbes used 
for several of these early fixed-price lists. 

Linda remained an active participant in the business as it grew, fielding phone 
calls, attending to correspondence, mailing catalogues, and many other adminis- 
trative tasks associated with the business. At time went on, she met many of us in 
the numismatic book world and participated in some of the most important auc- 
tions of numismatic books held in this country. While several other remarkable 
instances of her involvement could be cited, her management of the phone bids for 
Bidder No. 15 in the landmark June 1, 1990 sale including material from the John 
W. Adams library remains notable. This exceptional sale brought heavy bidding 
from collectors throughout the country, but few could vie against this anonymous 
telephone bidder, who bought very heavily at the auction, causing much curiosity 
(and irritated guessing) about who was on the other end of the telephone. Linda 
acquitted herself with professionalism, however, leaving the other bidders scratch- 
ing their heads over the bidder’s identity until many of the purchased lots reap- 
peared at auction in the Harry W. Bass, Jr. sales. 

Those of us who were privileged to know her will always remember her wel- 
coming and generous spirit and her kindness (and patience!) toward those of us in 
this area of numismatics. She will be missed. 


Our deepest condolences to George and his family— 
trailblazers in numismatic literature. 
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CIRCULAR TO COIN COLLECTORS, 


No, 1225 Crestxaer Street, PumAapetrnia, October 15, 1881, 
During the past six years, Thave formed a collection of the varicties of the United States Dotlar, Half Dellar and 
Quarter Dollar, with the view of publishing a work upon the came, giving with detail and iminuteness fall descriptions 
of the varieties, so that they could be readily distinguished, This has cost me many hours of labor and close applica- 


tion, As many of the varicties have very close resemblance to each other, grear care lias been necessary to describe 


them so that they can he easi ly identified, Many of the deseriptions are very long, and T think with attention and care 


‘ny one can determine the variety. Having decided not to issue a work upon the subject (at least at present), 1 have 
concluded to offer my whole type table of the United States Dollars, Tfalf Dollars and Quarter Dollars for sale at Publie 
\nction, giving ns fall descriptions with numbers as they would have ina special work upow the subject, It will be 
remenshered that they are the finest specimens of the varicties that Teoultd oltain from my stock and sales at auction in 
six years, and while I de not say that they comprise all the varieties issued, still I think not many others will be foand. 
In selecting the specimens for my type table, T have taken great eare to obtain only these that are well centered and not 
misstruck, stars sharp, and bold impressions in every particular, Collectors will discover that they will probably never 
again bave an opportunity of obtaining such heantiful specimens fur their cabinets. 

The full deseriptions of even the common varieties nocessitates issuing a catalogue of vast dimensions. which 
wou'd certainly entail a loss upon me unless I received some revompense for all my laber and resosreh upon the subject 
culticient at least to partly pay for the printing, I have, therefore, determined to charge a nominal price for the 
eatalogue, which I think numismatists will not object to paying when they consider that Tam aciually giving a work to 
the public which will, in some measure, be a standard for varieties of these coins, tiling the place of a book which, if I 
had issued it, wonld have cost at least from three dollars to five dollars per copy. L propose te charge filly cents each for 
these catalogues, To every person purchasing a eopy, there will be forwarded x printed list of the prices cach piece sold 
for‘at the sale, the pages to correspond with the cafrlogue, se that it may be bound with it if desired. 

Tn addition to the pieces mentioned above, there will be in the sale rare fine Foreign Bronze Medals and Coins; 
United States and Forelgn Gold Coins; Pattern Pieces, some of whieh have never before been offered at auction; a fine 
line of Freetional Currency; x mimber of uncirculated 1887 Tokens; United States Dimes, Half Dimes, Cents and Tlalf 
Cents; nearly a full line of Proof Sets, from 1859; Colonials; rare Confederaic Notes, &e., all making a three days’ sale, 
to take place in November next. 

-\s the cost of the catalogue is eo great, and the number will consequently be limited, it will be necessary for all 
those rlesiring one or more catalogues to send in their orders (in all cases accompanied with the cash) #8 early as possible, 
as the number printed will depend upon the orders received. There will be twenty-five priated upon thick tinted paper, 
to be sold, with the priced list Inserted, after the sue, The collection will be sald by Messrs. Ranges & Co., No. 780 and 
Til Broadway, New York, who will receive orders for the catalogues, Orders will also be received by myself and all 
responsible dealers throughout the United States. Whon ordering, please state that you wish 

HASELTINE’S TYPE TABLE CATALOGUE, 

Puper cover (printed priced list to be sent after the sale), . . : : ‘ : < : 50 cents, 
Peper cover, thiek tinted paper, with priced list, the catalogue not to be forwarded until after 

thesale. . ; ‘ : : ' 4 = » A A : s a - S1 00 
The same, with priced Ust, bound in cloth, a ‘ : : ; A - é 2 a 22 00 
tu order to insure getting 2 catalogue, send in your orders at once, 

Respectfully, JOIN W. TLASELTINE, 
No, 1225 Cuuespxut Strerr, Pri apELPHia, 
Please send your orders to 


Here is a photo of the extremely rare Haseltine Circular, advertising the Haseltine Type Table sale, 
the sale of Haseltine’s personal reference collection of early dollars, early half dollars, and early 
quarters. (Photo of the Circular courtesy of Dan Hamelberg). 
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Circular for Haseltine 
Type Table Catalogue and Sale 


by W. David Perkins, NLG 


In January of 1877 coin dealer Ed. Frossard of Irvington, New York initiated a numis- 
matic publication titled, “NUMISMA.~” The first issue (Volume 1 No. 1) was published 
in January 1877. 

Individual issues of this publication are rare. In the November 1, 2007 George F. 
Kolbe Auction Sale 104:959 I purchased “Copy #1” (of 31 Copies total) of The Money 
Tree reprint of the issues of Frossard’s Numisma, published from 1877 to 1891. 

I was reviewing Frossard’s Numisma in early June 2016 and I enjoyed reading a 
couple of items that I had previously highlighted. I will share more about these two 
items in a minute. 

The Haseltine Type Table sale of dollars, half dollars, and quarters dollars has been 
a long time research project of mine, as well as with other researchers. Charles Davis 
authored an article in The Asylum (Volume XI, No. 4, Fall 1993) titled, “The Randa 
Haseltine Type Table” on the subject of both Randall and Haseltine together research- 
ing the die marriages for early dollars, early half dollars, and early quarters. 

Brad Karoleff is another one of these researchers. Brad and I have talked and cor- 
responded on this subject since 1997. 

Today we've all pretty much determined, and agreed, that J. Colvin Randall worked 
closely with John W. Haseltine on this work, and that Haseltine published it in 1881 
with no credit given to Randall, titling the publication, Catalogue of John W. Hasel- 
tines Type Table of U. S. Dollars, Half Dollars & Quarter Dollars... November 28, 29 & 
30, 1881 (Catalogue by John W. Haseltine / auction by Messrs. Bangs & Co., Nos. 739 
and 741 Broadway, New York). 

H (Haseltine) & R (Randall) numbers were used in different permutations (H; R; 
and H&R Numbers!) in a dozen or so early auction sales. We also know (quote from 
Brad Karoleff in the 1993 Davis article) that Woodward wrote in his introduction to 
his 77" Sale, June / July 1885, the sale of the J. Colvin Randall Collection, that in a pri- 
vate letter Mr. Randall writes, me, “The idea of a correct work on types and varieties 
of United States silver dollars, halves, and quarters, originated with me. H. and myself 
were to publish the work together, but without any consultation whatever with me, he 
issued for his own benefit what he styles the Type Table Catalogue...” 

In the January 1880 issue of Numisma, Frossard wrote, 


NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 


Messrs. Haseltine and Randall of Philadelphia are now engaged in a descrip- 
tive list of the United States Silver Dollars, Half Dollars and Quarters, a work 
for which their long experience and thorough knowledge of the subject emi- 
nently qualifies them. Mr. Haseltine informs us that the work will describe 
minutely all the known varieties (impressions from different dies) of each 
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date, among them the following: 1795 dol. 13 varieties; 1796 dol. 5; 1797 dol. 
3; 1798 dol. 30; 1799 dol. 23; 1800 dol. 19; 1801 dol. 4; 1802 dol. 6; 1794 half 
7; 1795 half 30 varieties, etc. The work will be freely illustrated with plates of 
the scarce varieties, handsomely gotten up, and in size and design somewhat 
similar to the Monograph of U.S. Cents and Half Cents. 


This announcement by Frossard is additional proof that Randall and Haseltine 
were working on this project together. Despite this, it appears that Haseltine was 
moving forward and publishing his and Randall’s research with no credit to Randall. 

In the November 1881 Issue, Frossard noted, 


The following circular published by Mr. John Haseltine fully explains itself. 
We will only state that the sale of Mr. Haseltine’s valuable collection will take 
place at Bangs & Co., on the 28, 29 and 30 inst., and that we will take and 
execute all orders for catalogues at the specified rates: 


“During the past six years, I have formed a collection of the United States 
dollar, half dollar, quarter dollar, with a view of publishing a work upon the 
same, giving with detail and minuteness full descriptions of the varieties, 
so that they could be readily distinguished. This has cost me many hours 
of labor and close application. As many of the varieties have very close re- 
semblance to each other, great care has been necessary to describe them so 
that they can be easily identified. Many of the descriptions are very long, 
and I think with attention and care any one can determine the variety. Hav- 
ing decided not to issue a work upon the subject (at least at present), I have 
concluded to offer my whole type table of the United States Dollars, Half 
Dollars and Quarter Dollars for sale at Public Auction, giving as full descrip- 
tions with numbers as the would have in a special work upon the subject. It 

will be remembered that they are the finest specimens of the varieties that I 
could obtain from my stock and sales at auction in six years, and while I do 
not say that they comprise all the varieties issued, still I think not many oth- 
ers will be found. In selecting the specimens for my type table, I have taken 
great care to obtain only those that are well centered and not misstruck, stars 
sharp, and bold impression in every particular. Collectors will discover that 
they will probably never again have an opportunity of obtaining such beau- 
tiful specimens for their cabinets. 


The full descriptions of even the common varieties necessitates issuing a 
catalogue of vast dimensions, which would certainly entail a loss upon me 
unless I received some recompense for all my labors and research upon the 
subject sufficient at least to partly pay for the printing. I have, therefore, 
determined to charge a nominal price for the catalogue, which I think nu- 
mismatists will not object to paying when they consider that I am actually 
giving a work to the public which will, in some measure, be a standard for 
varieties of these coins, filling the place of a book which, if I had issued it,, 
would have cost at least from three dollars to five dollars per copy. I propose 
to charge fifty cents each for these catalogues. To every person purchasing 
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a copy, there will be forwarded a printed list of the price sold for at the sale, 
the pages to correspond with the catalogue, so that it may be bound with it 
if desired. 
“HASELTINE’S TYPE TABLE CATALOGUE” 
Paper cover (printed priced list 
to be sent after the sale), 50 cents. 

Paper cover, thick tinted paper, 

with priced list, the catalogue 

not to be forwarded until after 

the sale... $1 00 
The same, with price list, 
Bound in cloth...$2 00 


[have a copy of the Haseltine Type Table sale in my library, likely bound sometime 
after the sale. I'd never seen a copy of the circular, and of course was curious to know 
if any survived. 

I did know that Randall’s personal, annotated, copy of the 1881 Type Table sale 
catalogue exists. It was offered as Lot 271 in the BkKM Champa sale on November 17, 
1994, 

I made an educated guess as to who might have a copy of the circular, and who 
might own Randall’s annotated catalogue from Haseltine’s sale. I sent an e-mail to 
Dan Hamelberg, who has one of the finest, if not the finest, numismatic libraries in 
the US. Dan replied quickly to my note, as follows: 


I have lot 271 from the Champa Sale in my library. There are many annota- 
tions in the catalogue and as I went thru them I did not see any references 
to Haseltine except for one on the blank page facing page 58 where Ran- 
dall’s expanded description of the 1819 Half notes that “Haseltine wrong in 
his description of #1-5.’ There are many expanded descriptions in the Half 
Dollar section, so I may have missed another reference to Haseltine. 


Also, I do have a copy of the circular. I purchased the circular from a Money 
Tree Sale on 7-30-90. It is a one page 8 x 10 copy and has the wording as 
indicated in your attachment, with the addition at the bottom after “bound 
in cloth....$2.00” with “In order to insure getting a catalogue, send in your 
orders at once. Respectfully, John W. Haseltine, No. 1225 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Please send your orders to” (the very bottom is left blank for 
the insertion of a name of some distributor.) 


I have several copies of the “Type Table” including 2 interleaved copies (one 
from the Champa Sale.) 


Dan 


There were no photographic plates included in the Type Table catalogue. I'm likely 
not alone in wishing that Haseltine and Randall had published a book together, com- 
plete with plates for the different die marriages. 

On the other hand, up until this time, much of the early numismatic literature 
covered Large and Half Cents. Haseltine and Randall were pioneers advancing the 
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collection of early silver U.S. Dollars, Half Dollars, and Quarter Dollars. 

Over time, new books by Bolender and later Bowers (Dollars), Beistle and later 
Overton (Half Dollars), and Browning and later Tomkins and Rea, Peterson, Karoleff, 
and Kovach (Quarters) have built upon and supplanted the Type Table with plate 
photos, new die marriages, and more information. 


J. Colvin Randall is a member of the John Reich Collectors Society (JRCS) Hall of Fame (http:// 


jrcs.org/hall of fame.html). The following is what is posted to the JRCS website on Randall 
(By W. David Perkins): 


J. Colvin Randall 


| Relatively little has been published over the last century pertaining to J. Colvin 
Randall. Randall was a Philadelphia rare coin dealer and collector, starting as best 
we can tell in the late 1850s to early 1860s. Rather than host his own sales he typi- 
cally consigned coins to other auction houses of the time; his name appeared on 
numerous sales from the 1860s until approximately 1885 when W. Elliot Wood- 
ward cataloged the Randall Collection of gold and silver coins for sale at public 
auction by Bangs & Co. of New York City, NY. 

Woodward noted in the Preface to the Randall sale catalog, “Handling vast 
quantities of coins, he has for the last twenty-five or thirty years been a most ear- 
nest and persistent collector, and has make it a constant practice to reserve the fin- 
est and rarest pieces which have fallen into his hands during all this period, until 
his collection is now unrivaled in those specialties to which he has given particular 
attention, notably the gold coins and the larger coinage of silver. The collection 
now Offered for sale is remarkable in these particulars: First, for variety ... Second, 
for condition ... Third, Rarity” 

Randall was one of the first numismatists to classify and collect the early U.S. 
silver dollars, half dollars, and quarters by die variety. In fact, many researchers 
today believe Randall was responsible for much of the research that was published 
as the Haseltine Type Table Catalog for early silver dollars, half dollars, and quar- 
ters. There is ample evidence of this, with R (Randall Numbers) and HR (Hasel- 
tine-Randall Numbers) having been used in auction catalogs prior to the 1881 
Haseltine Type Table, along with publications stating that Haseltine and Randall 
were “engaged in a descriptive list of the United States Silver Dollars, Half Dollars, 
and Quarters, a work and thorough knowledge of the subject eminently qualifies 
them.” 

Randall passed away in 1901. The December 1901 issue (Volume 14, page 341) 
of The Numismatist under the heading “Obituary Notes” states, 

The old veterans are passing away. From The Curio, published by Chas. Steiger- 
walt, we extract the following: “J. Colvin Randall, the old-time dealer, passed away 
during last summer. Mason died in September. Both had reached a good old age. 
Through Randall's hands in bygone years passed many of the finest gems that now 
grace the older collections” 
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STEPHEN 
| ALBUM 
Do you love coins? 
Do you love books? rR ARE 


Do you love 
books about coins? 


Join the 


Founded in 1991, WIN is the premiere organization for 
women in the field of numismatics. 

As a nationally incorporated nonprofit, our chartered 
goals are to encourage fellowship and learning through 
networking and social events, as well as offering 
educational seminars, scholarship programs, and our 
semi-annual literary publication, Winning Ways. 

President Charmy Harker is leading the board 
in a revitalization of WIN, focusing on expanding 


Women membership and providing social-media platforms for 
, a members to connect, discuss, and promote their brands. 
In Nu mismatics Collector or dealer, novice or expert, we invite you to 
join us in the largest and most respected organization 
WomentInNumismatics.com for Women In Numismatics. 


Mail to: Women in Numismatics - Cindy Wibker, Secretary 
PO Box 471147 « Lake Monroe, FL 32747-1147 
cwibker@ aol.com 
Payable January Ist each year ¢ Please enclose check with your application 
Regular Membership $25 Questions? www.womeninnumismatics.com/contact-us 


Associate Membership! $10 Name: 


Address: 
City: State: Zip: 


Junior Membership? $5 


Email: 
Referred By: 
Significant Other to Regular Member: 


THANK YOU! 


Signature: 
Find us on 


Date: 


Face boo k Significant Other to a Regular Member —_? Age 18 or Younger 
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PRICED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


EXTENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE 


AMERICAN COINS, 


COMPRISING MANY 


EXTREMELY FINE AND RARE SPECIMENS, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


4 VERY LARGE AND COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 
" ] STORE CARDS, MEDALETS, POLITICAL TOKENS, ETC. 


From the Cabinet of Jos. N. T. Levick, Esq. 


WHICH WERE SOLD AT AUCTION 


AT THE STORE OF BE. COGAN, 


No, 48 North Tenth St., Philadelphia, 


On Monday and Tuesday, December 19th and 20th, 1859, 


WM. C. COOK, Aucrronenr. 


————<> 


Hh. @OGAN, 


DEALER IN COINS AND MEDALS, OLD BOOKS AND! ENGRAVINGS, 
No. 48 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A post-sale, priced catalog of Edward Cogan’s Fifth auction sale, the collection of Joseph Napoleon 
Tricot Levick, living then in Philadelphia, held on December 19-20, 1859. Levick has written at the 
top: “Examine this Book and notice what remarkably high prices were paid for old Coins.” A pretty 
good manifestation of the late 1850s coin mania from one who lived happily through it! 
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A Word to Coin Collectors 
(About Numismatic Mania, from 1878) 


by Joel J. Orosz 


It has been long understood that the second half of the decade of the 1850s marked 
an era, not just of enthusiasm for collecting coins, but indeed of a full-fledged hobby 
mania. This was regarded at the time both positively and negatively. Representing 
the cheerleaders, an unidentified newspaper clipping, circa 1859, celebrates “...the 
numismatic fever... which rages most about this time...” Weighing in for the crankier 
observers, Mint Director James Ross Snowden wrote a correspondent named Clay- 
ton on January 24, 1859 about “this increasing, as well as troublesome, taste... ” for 
numismatics, concluding with a veritable curse upon “ all other collectors of Coins, 
AND THEIR NAME IS LEGION?’ 

Evidence residing within the Richard Hoe Lawrence Scrapbooks at the American 
Numismatic Society Archives, however, suggests that a mania for coins was not en- 
tirely confined to the second half of the final antebellum decade. A clipping found 
in Lawrence Scrapbook 1, p. 13, suggests that in the Midwest, at any rate, the numis- 
matic fever continued unabated some twenty years later. 

The clipping consists of a letter to the editor of the Evening Post, publishing city 
unnamed. As of 1878, newspapers by this name were found in New York, Louisville 
and St. Louis, the latter being the forerunner of Joseph Pulitzer’s Post and Dispatch. 
Since Lawrence was a New Yorker, it seems likely that the New York Evening Post was 
his source. 

The letter asks about the possible premium value of 1858 half dollars, triggering 
an exasperated reply from the editors, for whom this obviously constituted one such 
inquiry too many. The editorial response is a masterpiece of the elegant dismissal, 
and, save for the reference to “an intelligent Congress,” sounds contemporary enough 
to have been written in 2016. It is transcribed below, with only light editing for ac- 
curacy and clarity: 


A Word to Coin Collectors, 
AND TO ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


To The Editors of the Evening Post: 
(1) Do I mistake? (2) Did you make a solicitation for coin silver money 
of 1858 last winter? (3) I understand you desired those having fifty-cent 
pieces coined in 1858 and a few other years I do not remember, sent to you, 
in return for which you would send more than their face value. (4) Why is 
this? (5) I have two coined in said year, but they are not generally seen in 
circulation. (6) Will you explain this matter? 


Los 
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Windfall, Ind., March 9, 1878. 


[We have prefixed a number to each sentence in the foregoing letter, for 
convenience in answering]: (1) You do. (2) We did not. (3) You are a vic- 
tim of misplaced confidence. (4) We give it up. (5) We are glad to hear it; 
we hope you will put your two pieces in circulation at once so as to relieve 
the financial pressure in your state, whence the appeal has come so often to 
Washington for “more money.’ (6) The request is somewhat indefinite, but 
we trust that we have complied with it. 


And now, having said a few words for our correspondent’s benefit, we may 
be pardoned if we add a few for our own. This letter of “L.S” is only the latest 
of an apparently endless series we have received since, in a moment of rash- 
ness, we printed a communication inquiring the date and value of a coin ofa 
certain description. We have been asked to negotiate exchanges of coins; to 
print the names of prominent amateur collectors; to publish the addresses of 
the dealers in numismatic curiosities in this city; and even to buy outright a 
few choice pieces which somebody was holding. 


In the hope of relieving ourselves of further correspondence of this nature, 
we beg leave to say that we do not conduct an agency or an “exchange;” that 
we have no list of amateur collectors here or elsewhere, and could not spare 
the space to print it if we had; that our advertising columns are always open 
to the use of dealers in coins who wish to make themselves known, on the 
same terms as are offered to members of other trades; and that, as our only 
use for coins is to pay our debts, and an intelligent Congress has supplied us 
with the means of doing this at ninety cents on the dollar, we have no desire 
to buy an extra supply at a premium. 


EDS. EVENING POST 


This delightful article is one of many to be found in the Richard Hoe Lawrence 
Scrapbooks residing in the Archives of the American Numismatic Society. Arnold 
Margolis, for example, discovered a contemporary review of Emmanuel Joseph At- 
tinelli’s Numisgraphics, only the second known to exist, in a Lawrence scrapbook, 
and wrote a Collins Award-winning article about it (The Asylum, Vo.1 31, No. 4, Oc- 
tober-December 2013). The Lawrence Scrapbooks, given the ephemeral nature of 
their contents, undoubtedly harbor more secrets waiting to be revealed by an alert 
researcher. 

According to John N. Lupia III’s Numismatic Mall website, Richard Hoe Lawrence 
(1858-1936) was an avid bibliophile and numismatist, as well as a notable amateur 
photographer. He had a special connection to the book arts, for his great-grandfather 
was the inventor of the Hoe Printing Press. We can be thankful that, among his more 
exalted pursuits, he included the humble avocation of scrapbooking, saving such fu- 
gitive gems as came to his attention; and thanks to him, and to the ANS, to ours. 

acl 
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by Shanna Schmidt 


Collectors of ancient Greek coins have 
certainly come across the name Samuel 
Pozzi when studying pedigrees. The Pozzi 
collection was a superb group of Greek 
coins that was partially auctioned off in 
a 1921 Ars Classica sale. Collectors still 
get excited when a Pozzi coin reappears in 
auction. In fact, in January 1921 in the 
Proceedings of the American Numismatic 
Society there was a mention to this his- 
torical auction: 


“We have just received the catalog of 
what will be the most important sale of 
Greek coins since the war, that of the late 
Dr. Samuel Pozzi of Paris. This sale will 
take place on April 4, 1921, at Lucerne, 
Switzerland. As the introduction to the 
catalog says, except for the Jameson Col- 
lection in Paris, the Pozzi Collection is 
the one private collection of Greek coins 
in existence which contains such a large 
number of rare and important pieces” 


John Singer Sargent, Dr. Pozzi at Home, 
1881. 

Oil on canvas, The Armand Hammer Collec- 
Even today, the Pozzi Collection is _ tion, Gift of the Armand Hammer Foundation. 
Hammer Museum, Los Angeles 


considered one of the finest collections 
of Greek coins. While Pozzi’s coins are 
certainly impressive, the life of Dr. Samuel 
Pozzi has largely fallen into darkness, at least outside of France. One link to the now 
enigmatic life of Pozzi remains. Far away from Paris a lone painting of Dr. Samuel 
Pozzi hangs in the Armand Hammer Museum in Los Angeles. Dr. Pozzi befriended 
the painter John Singer Sargent and in 1881 he painted a controversial painting of the 
doctor in his bright red dressing gown. The alarm it caused in Paris at the time would 
be considered unreasonable for today’s standards. Unfortunately it created an inac- 
curate persona of Samuel Pozzi that followed him long after his death. 

While his coins are magnificent, what is likely more interesting is the life of Dr. 
Samuel Pozzi. The time he lived in Paris was one of conflict with the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870 but also the beginnings of medical advances that Dr. Pozzi was instru- 
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One of the beautiful coins from the Dr. Samuel J. Pozzi Collection. 
From the Colosseo Collection. Ex Naville I, 1921, Pozzi, 2400; Ars Classica XVI, 1933, 1390 and 
Leu-M&M 28 May 1974, Kunstfreund, 219 sales. 


eee 
mental in creating. He moved with a circle of friends and acquaintances that lists 
some very notable people of the times: Charles Darwin, the Straus family, Dr. William 
Mayo (of the famed Mayo Clinic), Marcel Proust, Emile Zola, Mathilde Bonaparte to 
name just a few. The 2010 book, The Diva and Doctor God: Letters from Sarah Ber- 
nhardt to Doctor Samuel Pozzi details the close relationship, both intimate and later 
friendly, between the famed actress Sarah Bernhardt and her ‘Doctor God’ Through- 
out their decades-long friendship Bernhardt lovingly referred to her close friend as 
Doctor God because of his apparent godly abilities to heal. 

_ Who was Dr. Samuel Pozzi? Samuel Pozzi was born in 1846 in Bergerac, Dordo- 
gne. His life began rather modestly compared to his later greatness. He was the eldest 
son of a Protestant pastor in a middle-class family. Pozzi’s mother died when he was 
only ten and he and his four siblings were cared for by his elderly grandmother, who 
he lovingly referred to as ‘old lady. Pozzi’s father eventually remarried an English 
woman, who was only ten years older than Samuel, however, they had a close rela- 
tionship throughout their lives and because of this relationship Samuel obtained an 
excellent grasp of the English language. 

Samuel Pozzi began studying and practicing gynecology at a time when there was 
little interest in women’s health. In the late 1870s womens healthcare was still very ar- 
chaic in nature and as a result numerous died in childbirth. Certainly many of these 
deaths were unnecessary even with the medical tools available at that time. In addi- 
tion to pioneering techniques that were once known, but not practiced or advanced, 
Pozzi also cared for the psyche of the woman as well. Aside from his genial nature he 
had care and interest in the overall well-being of the woman, both physically and psy- 
chologically. Perhaps this is the reason for the reputation that Pozzi unfairly received 
as a womanizer. As seen from photos that exist of Pozzi, he was an attractive man in 
his youth and in his later years a distinguished gentleman. 

Sarah Bernhardt, a contemporary of Pozzi (she was born two years earlier than 
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Samuel in 1844), led a much dif- 
ferent childhood than Samuel. 
Sarah's mother was a courtesan LES CHIRURGIENS CELEBRES 
and the identity of her father is rae A 
still disputed. Despite a less than i 
ideal childhood, Sarah perse- ec PARIS 
vered to become one of the most 
popular actresses of her time and 
still evokes interest even today. 
Sarah and Pozzi met when he 
was still a medical student living 
in the Latin Quarter of Paris and 
she a burgeoning actress. Before 
computers were even a thought 
in anyone’s head, the way of cor- 
respondence was letter writing; 
notes and long handwritten let- 
ters were the way relationships 
were solidified. Unfortunately 
Sarah burnt all her correspon- 
dence with Pozzi but her letters 


FACULTE DE MEDECINE HOPITAUX 


to him remain (they are located M. le Dr POZE (de Paris), = 
‘ 7 : “ = seer de Bios ry ta - ane (1991), = 
in the Parisian archives of Pozzis Se ee ae (emt nase onal 


great-grandson Nicolas Bourdet) 
and have come to show the warm 
relationship that existed between ee Ese xe iperae ne somosaaver 
the two. Through the course of 
their lives, Sarah turned to Samu- 
el to help her with medical issues 
(a huge ovarian cyst that could have proved fatal if unoperated, kidney stones and 
finally the amputation of one of her legs). In 1879, just after Samuel married his one 
and only wife, Thérése, Sarah penned this note to him: 


“How is it that my infinite love and gratitude over so many years have not 
actually taken root and blossomed in your heart? How is it that I feel the need 
to tell you again and again that there is no being dearer to me than you? I love 
you with all the vital and intellectual force of my being, and nothing, noth- 
ing could change this feeling, greater than friendship, more than divine than 
romantic. Love.” (de Costa, Caroline and Francesca Miller, The Diva and the 
Doctor God, 2010, p. 24). 


While the marriage to Thérése faltered, eventually Pozzi, despite being legally mar- 
ried to Thérése, began a passionate relationship with Emma Fischoff. The creation of 
Pozzi’s illustrious Greek coin collection was a result of their travels to faraway places 
and his passion for the field of archaeology. Also, Pozzi may have obtained some of 
his coins, although not substantiated, through his friend Dr. Gustave Schlumberger, a 
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(top) Samuel Pozzi and (bottom) Sarah Bernhardt, c. 1865 photographed by Felix 
Nadar just prior to meeting Samuel Pozzi. 
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university friend, who was also a numismatist. 

Emma Fischoff, née Sedelmeyer, was the daughter of Charles Sedelmeyer, a well- 
known art dealer and gallery owner in Paris. In the late 1800s it was not uncommon 
for Frenchmen to keep mistresses. Pozzi was no exception and hardly to be consid- 
ered a scoundrel in today’s society. With a loveless marriage due in large part to an 
uncomfortable living environment (Thérése’s mother lived almost exclusively after 
marriage with the young Pozzi family), Samuel eventually found companionship and 
love through Emma. Unfortunately after Pozzi’s death, Thérése requested that all the 
correspondence from Emma be burned, in which her son Jean fulfilled. Curiously, 
the letters from Sarah remain, likely because Thérése enjoyed a friendship with her 
and the sexual relationship between Samuel and Sarah ceased after his marriage to 
Thérése. 

For such a wonderful man who contributed to the science of gynecology and wom- 
en’s health, his death is only the more tragic. In addition to gynecology, Dr. Pozzi still 
remained a surgeon and in 1915 he treated a 38-year-old tax official named Maurice 
Machu. Mr. Machu had varicocele, or varicose veins of the scrotum. Mr. Machu suf- 
fered from erectile dysfunction, however, varicocele is not associated with impotence. 
After a few years of severe impotence Mr. Machu made the calculated decision to take 
his and Dr. Pozzi’s life. On June 13, 1918, he arrived at Pozzi’s home unannounced 
and asked to seek medical advice. When alone in his study, Machu confronted him, 
pulled out a gun and shot Pozzi twice in the stomach and then turned the gun on 
himself which proved fatal. Dr. Samuel Pozzi died later while his interns attempted 
to remove the bullets and repair the bullet wounds. 

For those that want to reach more about the life of this extraordinary man, the 
book The Diva and the Doctor God: Letters from Sarah Bernhardt to Doctor Samuel 
Pozzi by Caroline de Costa and Francesca Miller is an excellent short read and where 
most of the information on life of Samuel Pozzi can be found. Dr. Samuel Pozzi as- 
sembled an amazing collection of coins and for the numismatic community he will 
always be recognized. Hopefully now his amazing contribution to medicine and the 
remarkable man he was will be equally remembered. 

For more information about the author, Shanna Schmidt, you can visit her website 
at shannaschmidt.com. 
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Off the Shelf: Thomas Wyatt 
and the Birth of Numismatic 
Fraud in the United States 


by David F. Fanning 


As a numismatic bookseller, I am lucky enough to handle some truly remarkable 
material, some of which never finds its way into a public auction where it might get 
the attention it deserves. This summer, an extraordinary archive of material pertain- 
ing to one of the more audacious and famous numismatic frauds of the nineteenth 
century was sold by our firm to a private collector. The archive consisted of six hand- 
written letters from Thomas Wyatt (c. 1797-1873). Wyatt was the author of three 
numismatic works: History of the Kings of France (1846),' the famous Memoirs of the 
Generals, Commodores, and Other Commanders ... Who Were Presented with Medals 
by Congress... (1848)? and a rare pamphlet titled A Description of the National Medals 
of America, Presented to the Officers of the Wars of the Revolution and 1812 (1854).’ 

In the mid-1850s, Wyatt began striking medals, tokens and related items specifi- 
cally for the nascent collector market. He also began producing high-quality struck 
reproductions of rare American colonial coins, which were privately marketed as 
original coins emanating from a hoard discovered in 1856. The “Chelsea Hoard,’ as 
it became known, allegedly consisted of a group of Massachusetts silver coins that 
had been sealed in a bottle and forgotten about for two hundred years. In fact, the 
coins were all forgeries (and in some cases fantasy pieces based on coins that never 
actually existed, such as Pine Tree pennies). Perhaps most famous is Wyatt's “copy 
of the Good Samaritan Shilling, a coin that existed only in the form of a fantasy piece 
first depicted on the well-known plates prepared before 1730 (and published in 1746) 
depicting the collection belonging to Thomas Herbert, 8th Earl of Pembroke.’ Wyatt's 
direct source for some of the dies he had created would seem to have been the engrav- 
ings included in Joseph Felt’s 1839 An Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency. 
It has long been surmised that Wyatt faithfully copied the fine horizontal lines across 
the blank field of the NE shilling (added to the Felt illustrations to give depth to the 
images), thus providing collectors with the easiest method of distinguishing the Wy- 
att pieces from originals. A fascinating account of Wyatt and his work is given in Eric 
P. Newman's masterful The Secret of the Good Samaritan Shilling.° 

Wyatt’s copies did not remain undetected for long. Boston numismatist Jeremiah 
Colburn led the charge against Wyatt in August 1856, publishing excerpts from his 
correspondence with him and noting that soon after the “discovery” of the so-called 
hoard, “complete sets of this coinage poured into our city. ‘N.E? shillings and six- 
pence, before so rare, together with some other pieces never before seen, were to be 
found exposed for sale in this city ... all these pieces are counterfeit, and made by a 
man in New York city, who represents them to be originals.”” Colburn corresponded 
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Letter dated 20 June 1856 by Thomas Wyatt. 


with Wyatt beginning in June 1856, the same month as the “hoard” was announced. 

The group of letters that recently came to market begins in the same month, trac- 
ing Wyatt's fraudulent scheme from its beginnings in June 1856 to its unraveling just 
two months later. As a unique and unpublished record of one of the most famous 
numismatic forgeries in the United States, it is of considerable importance. Some 
excerpts follow. 

Letter One: 20 June 1856. Wyatt writes, “I received your letter and I will send you 
the coins for your friend at the end of this week I have some difficulty in obtaining 
more except by exchanges, there are several here who have duplicate sets but will 
exchange only, and sometimes they want some of my medals so by that means I can 
obtain them it was so in this case, a gentleman from Philadelphia paid $12 for a set 
last week.”® 

Letter Two: 5 July 1856. Wyatt writes, “I received your letter this morning 
contai[nin]g $4.00 for coins sent to Mr. Ellis, and I acknowledge yours the other day 
containing $6.00 for the set of coins I now send you. You say, you wish them as good 
as the last. I am obliged to send them to you as I got them, I have no way of choosing 
the good from the bad... I can procure the N.E. sixpence & shilling for 6$ the two and 
this same gentleman tells me that a friend of his at Charl[e]ston S.C. has 2 of each 
which he can probably obtain for me by some exchange he says he has got the coin of 
the ‘Good Samaritan coined in Massachusetts’ what is it? If I can obtain another set I 
will let you know” 

Letter Three: 14 July 1856. Wyatt writes, “I send you the other set of N.E. money 
and I am trying to get the other (Pine Tree) as you wish, you shall [have] the 2 pen- 
nies as soon as I get them and as cheap as I can bargain for them I do not think they 
will want more than 1/50 each and perhaps not more than a dollar each. As soon as I 
receive the Good Samaritan piece I will enclose it to you with their price and you can 
do as you please about keeping it, a widow lady of Chambersburg has 6 of the pine 
tree money pennies in a collection belonging to her late husband a Gentleman assures 
me he can obtain them for me she wishes to sell the collection I have requested to 
know particulars in it are 2 splendid Lord Baltimore shillings I wish we could divide 
it amongst us I must see what I can do. I have received a letter from Mr Colburn also 
from a Mr Brown both wishing for Pine Tree Money...” 
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Letter Four: 28 July 1856. Wyatt writes, “I have received the $8 for the N.E. Money, 
I send you the sixpence & twopence as you requested, you can have the pennies at 
$1 each the same as I give for them. As to the Pine Tree Money being Counterfeit 
I believe no such thing if it is so, it was got up in Boston for I saw & examined the 
bottle &c myself with many others and they all pronounced them genuine ... The N.E. 
Money has been in Mr. Robt Gilmore’s Cabinet for many years at the sale his coins 
were scattered and I have frequently an opportunity of picking them up by exchanges, 
the ‘Good Samaritan’ belonged to him & was purchased by a gentleman in Washing- 
ton who now is anxious to exchange coins for medals with me, when I receive it I 
will send it for inspection, he says there are two others in a Cabinet at Chambersburg 
which he has written to obtain...” 

Letter Five: 7 August 1856. Wyatt writes, “I have not received the Good Samaritan 
till this morning’s mail and I enclose it for your approval. Now its history is this. I can- 
not obtain it without giving 10 Revolutionary medals for it, these medals cost me 70 
cents each I have permission to return it if I please, you have traded considerable with 
me and if you like it for seven dollars you shall have it and I do not make one cent by 
it beside the postages to Washington several times. Mr Colburn requested as soon as I 
received it I would send it to him. I told him he should see it meaning that if you kept 
it you would show it to him, if you do not, you can let him have it for 8 dollars and 
not less, he says in his last letter ‘I defer remitting for the coins till I receive the Good 
Samaritan. but I made no such promise I wish to be correctly understood as I wish to 
do what is right and give offense to no one. ... Let me hear about the Good Samaritan, 
some time I can give you its history and what it was coined for &c it is interesting.” 

Letter Six: 12 August 1856. Wyatt writes, “Whatever you may be disposed to think, 
I have acted justly to you in every point and that man does not live that can accuse me 
of the reverse without slander & falsehood but there is a clique here that what they 
cannot obtain by fair means they will by defamation and trickery. Mickley of whom 
you speak I never saw but once in my life more than 10 years ago and have never 
heard of him since. Bushnell is a young lawyer in Wall St that I see perhaps once in 3 
or 4 years I have no acquaintance with him. I keep aloof from all. I thank you for your 
friendly hint you are quite mistaken about the coins being spurious metal, we tried 
them here in Nitric Acid and they were pronounced good silver.’ 

It is fascinating to read these letters and recognize the lengths Wyatt went to in 
order to create false provenances for his creations. On many occasions, he simply 
alludes to sources (“a widow lady of Chambersburg,” “a gentleman”); on others, he 
blatantly lies (citing the Robert Gilmore collection, for instance). He often preferred 
to exchange his creations for other (presumably authentic) coins, perhaps as a way to 
protect against charges of fraud if discovered. The turn of events made a strong im- 
pression on the young hobby and the notoriety of the pieces has never faded. Indeed, 
Wyatt’s creations have become a popular collectible in themselves, appealing to those 
of us fascinated by the history of the coin collecting hobby in the United States. 


Notes 


1. Wyatt, Thomas. History of the Kings of France; Containing the Principal Incidents in Their 
Lives, from the Foundation of the Monarchy to Louis Phillippe, with a Concise Biography of 
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Each. Illustrated by Seventy-Two Portraits of the mean of France. Philadelphia: Carey 
and Hart, 1846. Includes 18 plates engraved by W.L. Ormsby, illustrating 72 medals. At- 
tinelli 119. 


2. Wyatt, Thomas. Memoirs of the Generals, Commodores, and Other Commanders, Who Dis- 
tinguished Themselves in the American Army and Navy during the Wars of the Revolution 
and 1812, and Who Were Presented with Medals by Congress, for Their Gallant Services. 
Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 1848. Includes 14 plates engraved by W.L. Ormsby depicting 
both sides of 41 medals. Attinelli 119. 


3. Wyatt, Thomas. A Description of the National Medals of America, Presented to the Officers of 
the Wars of the Revolution and 1812. New York: Published for the Author by Charles Vint- 
en, 1854. Includes a finely engraved frontispiece plate depicting both sides of the Preble 
medal. Not listed in Attinelli. 


4, Pembroke, Thomas (Earl of). Numismata Antiqua in Tres Partes Divisa. Collegit Olim et 
EZrri Incidi Vivens Curavit Thomas Pembrochie et Montis Gomerici Comes. (Londini): Prelo 
demum mandabantur A.D. MDCCXLVI. Features 306 engraved plates of coins, including 
the earliest known engravings of a number of American colonial coins, including the Lord 
Baltimore sixpence and groat, Massachusetts Willow Tree threepence, sixpence and shil- 
ling, Oak Tree twopence and the Carolina Elephant token. 


5. Felt, Joseph B. An Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency. Boston: Printed by Perkins 
& Marvin, 1839. Includes one lithographic plate of colonial coins and lithographic facsimi- 
les of a 1690 Massachusetts Treasury note and a 1775 twenty-four shilling note. Attinelli 
107. 


6. Newman, Eric P. The Secret of the Good Samaritan Shilling: Supplemented with Notes on 
Other Genuine and Counterfeit Massachusetts Silver Coins. New York: ANS, 1959. Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, No. 142. 


7. Originally published under the pen-name “Nummus’ in the Boston Transcript for August 
19, 1856. Later published in the American Journal of Numismatics, Vol. VII, No. 1 (July 
1872), pp. 4-5 under the heading “Counterfeit ‘N.E? and Pine Tree Money.’ 


8. Although Wyatt’s use of punctuation is unconventional, the meaning is nearly always clear. 
For that reason, the letters have not been edited. Any editorial clarifications are in [brack- 
ets]. Ellipses indicate material not quoted and are not in the original letters. 
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Best Movies for Bibliophiles! 


Winter is the time for reading books and 
watching movies that star books! 
Rank our choices for best movies starring books 
and tell us about your favorite at 


surveymonkey.com/r/6NCRXWX 


We’ll share the results in the next issue. 
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by David Gladfelter 


Leonard Augsburger, Roger W. Burdette and 
Joel Orosz, Truth Seeker: The Life of Eric P. 
Newman (Dallas, Ivy Press, Inc., 2015). Edited 
by James L. Halperin. Xiii, 418 pages, $19.95. 


TRUTH SEEKER: 
The Life of Eric P. 


NEWMAN 


Eric P, Newman: his name is familiar to all nu- 
mismatists, his publications to many, his ex- 
changes of correspondence to some, his personal | 
friendship to a wide circle. His influence within 
the field is strong and abiding. His career in law 
and numismatics combined has spanned an in- 
credible 80-plus years and his lifetime more than 
a century, and his contributions keep on coming. 
Who is this extraordinary person? 

He is at once set apart and one of us, as one 
will discover in the pages of this fine biography, 
carefully and thoroughly crafted by three top 
researchers in the numismatic field. Enjoying 
direct personal access to their subject and his ex- 
tensive correspondence and documentary files, 
they have painted from life Newman's portrait in words, a portrait of inquiry and per- 
severance, diligence and discovery, formulation and persuasion; a portrait revealing 
Newman as possessing and using superb investigative and analytical skills combined 
with plain old-fashioned “people skills”; a portrait describing a man of ethics and ide- 
als. Each author had his job to do, and perhaps a careful reader can recognize one or 
another of their individual styles in this chapter or that. But, to mix a metaphor, this 
book has the ensemble quality of a string quartet, each author and the editor contrib- 
uting his part to achieving a harmonious whole. In short, the book is an unusually 
well done team effort. 

A man set apart: experts from Crosby to Raymond to Yeoman had speculated on 
the origin of the “Good Samaritan” shilling, but it was Newman in 1959 who tracked 
it down. An even deeper numismatic mystery, the origins of the dollars dated 1804, 
was Newman’ to solve, working with Kenneth Bressett in 1962, their conclusions 
confirmed at the last minute by disclosure of the diplomatic gift set containing a pre- 
viously unknown specimen of the novodel. These stories are among Newman's major 
publications. 

A man set apart: Newman played a major role in exposing the Western gold coin 
and gold bar forgeries marketed by John J. Ford, Jr., beginning in the 1950s. This saga, 
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involving experts of many backgrounds and persuasions, litigation, arbitration, and 
the Smithsonian Institution itself, played out over decades. In the end Newman was 
vindicated; the complicated story, capping Newmans “lifelong quest for truth,” is told 
in detail in 90 pages of text. In another instance, Newman, acting on behalf of the 
American Numismatic Society, negotiated the settlement of a decade-long litigation 
over the theft by substitution of coins from the ANS by William H. Sheldon and the 
resale of the stolen coins to other collectors, with the result that 39 of the 71 stolen 
coins were returned to ANS and terms of compensation for the remaining coins were 
agreed to. 

Yet one of us: anyone who had a nerdy first date with his eventual spouse can relate 
to Eric Newman taking Evelyn Edison to see an Indian mound. (The following year 
they married — neither of them could think of any reason not to.) Evelyn Newman, 
“whose independent stream of creative ideas and accomplishments has continued to 
effervesce for our mutual enjoyment during my many years of numismatic research” 
(dedication page, Early Paper Money of America), traveled widely with Eric and 
shared philanthropic pursuits, currently including the Newman Numismatic Portal 
at Washington University in his home city, St. Louis. 

Yet one of us: young Eric started his collection with a gift 1859 Indian cent, along 
with assorted pocket change, proceeding with the help and guidance of local dealer 
Burdette Johnson. After beginning his legal career, Newman's collecting took a seri- 
ous turn with major acquisitions together with Johnson from the estate of E. H. R. 
Green. While Newman seldom attends coin shows, except as an occasional speaker, 
he frequently welcomed collectors to his home, including Boy Scouts working toward 
a merit badge in numismatics. He has been a mentor to many, including myself, al- 
though he must now limit the demands upon his time. 

Readers will enjoy cameos of those with whom Newman has worked. They include 

Burdette Johnson and E. H. R. Green (already mentioned), Wayte Raymond, F. C. C. 
Boyd, Walter Breen, Q. David Bowers, George Fuld, Don Taxay, members and staff of 
the ANS, and many others. 

The reader can be grateful for the text’s extensive citations, which point him/her 
to material drawn from many collateral sources as well as from Newman and his 
records. I particularly appreciate the footnotes being placed on the same page as the 
material cited, because I like to refer to them as I go along and would find it clumsy 
to have to turn to the back of the book, necessitating two bookmarks. Unfortunately 
there is no index. It is also unfortunate that the book is not available in a hardcover 
edition. 

At the end is a fine annotated bibliography of Newman's publications, which ex- 
pands on that published by Robert Wilson Hoge in the ANS Magazine, 10(2):10-19 
(2011). The book is well illustrated throughout. 

In sum: this is a well written, well documented account of an accomplished and 
admirable figure in numismatics, one whom readers will want to learn about and 
understand, one who now says to us, as Sherlock Holmes famously said to Dr. John 
Watson: “You know my methods. Apply them!” 
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the assassination of Julius Caesar 
2d by a 5th grader. 
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NBS Board Nominations 


This is an election year for the Numismatic Biblioma- 
nia Society, and as such we are calling for nominations 
for the officer and board positions. 


Nominations for NBS officer and board positions may be made to NBS 
Secretary/Treasurer Terry White at terrywhite5475@yahoo.com by 
May 1. The next issue of The Asylum will include a ballot and a list- 
ing of the nominees. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS and TRUSTEES 


Section 1. The officers of NBS shall be President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer. Six 
(6) Trustees will be included with the officers to form the Board of Trustees. 


Section 2. Election of officers and trustees will occur in odd calendar years for a term of 
two years. Nominations will be accepted during the first calendar quarter of the election 
year by written request of the President to the membership. The election of officers and 
trustees to the board will be by plurality vote of all eligible society members voting during 
the second calendar quarter of the election year. Election ballots will be counted by the 
Secretary-Treasurer or a person(s) selected by the Board of Trustees. Elected officers and 
trustees will assume responsibility 30 days after the close of the ballot. 


NBS Membership Renewals 


Dont miss an issue of The Asylum 
and renew your membership today. 


US. International 
by 1-year print & digital membership $40 $60 
L] 1-year digital-only membership $25 $25 
L_] 3-year print & digital membership $120 $180 
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L_] Lifetime Membership $500 


*Payment must be made in U.S. dollars. 


Renew online at coinbooks.org or send 
a check or money order to: 


Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
c/o Terry White, Treasurer 
P.O. Box 39 

Hilliard OH 43026 
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The Asylum Editor 


From the Editor 


Happy New Year NBS members! As we begin a new year I want 
to thank everyone who has made my first year as editor of The 
Asylum a productive and pleasant one. We have had great con- 
tributions from many members—both new writers and old fa- 
vorites—and I want to urge everyone to consider contributing an 
article on their own passion this year. 

This first issue of 2017 contains a few firsts: we welcome new 
contributor Alan Workman, who sent us a wonderful remem- 
brance of fellow numismatic bibliopole Fred Lake. Fred did so 
much for the hobby and we are saddened by his loss. We are so 
grateful to be able to share his memories of his friendship with 
Fred and for the photos of Fred throughout his life. 

Prolific contributor Joel Orosz has begun a new occasional 
column called “ASSOCIATIONS: Autographs, Annotations, In- 
scriptions” which explores interesting association copies of nu- 
mismatic books, reminding us that books are historical artifacts 
as well as being treasuries of information. 

Shanna Schmidt returns to share her research on several im- 
portant 20th century collectors of ancient coins, and David Fan- 
ning revisits and expands on the bibliography of Dr. Muscalus in 
his “Off The Shelf” column. 

I would also like to include a quick reminder to renew mem- 
bership in the NBS to make sure you don't miss any issues. Your 
expiration date is included on your mailing label and information 
can be found on renewing on page 3 of this issue or on our web- 
site at coinbooks.org. 

As always, please feel free to contact me at nbseditor@gmail.com 
with any ideas for articles in the coming year and to give me a heads- 
up if you're planning one so we can fill out our editorial calendar. 

Have a wonderful 2017! 


CORRECTION 


Correction from Joel J. Orosz: In my article, “A Word to Coin Collectors” in the 
last issue of The Asylum, in the next-to-last paragraph of the piece, I credit Arnold 
Margolis with writing about the discovery of the second review of Numisgraphics 
in The Asylum October-December 2013. The actual author was Arnold Tescher. 


Moreover, Mr. Margolis died some years ago; Mr. Tescher wrote me yesterday, not 
only to remind me that he was in fact the author of the piece, but also to inform 
me that, in the words of the classic Monty Python sketch, “I’m not dead yet!” I very 
much regret my error, and would like to express my gratitude to Mr. Tescher for 
informing me about it in good humor, and with good grace. 
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Fred Lake: A Bookseller’s 
Retrospective 


By Alan Workman 


In American history, October 2004 
wasnt terribly exciting as far as the 
current events at the time. The war 
with Iraq and Afghanistan was in full 
swing and the United States was get- 
ting ready for the presidential elec- 
tion in November. It was, however, 
significant for me since I was los- 
ing my job of almost five years as a 
software engineer for Raytheon. The 
new job prospects at that time were 
limited and after a couple of months 
of looking for work with no leads, I 
was concerned with how I was going 
to bring in much-needed income. It 
was during this period that I conceived the idea of starting my own online bookstore. 

The idea came about because I had amassed a sizeable reference book collection 
over the years to help me identify finds made while enjoying my hobby of treasure 
hunting. I knew then it was important to have books I could use to identify my finds. 
“Own the book before throwing away the relic” was my mantra. It was like the adage 
in numismatics: “Own the book before the coin.” So, in January of 2005 I put my pro- 
gramming talents and design skills to work creating what would a few months later 
become Workman's Books. 

In addition to using many books from my own collection as seed inventory, I used 
a sizeable consignment of shipwreck treasure and numismatic literature material 
from my longtime friend, Daniel Sedwick. The focus of my new venture would be to 
sell reference books for the treasure hunter and I would stock subject matter related 
to treasure, numismatics and militaria. Workman's Books went live in June 2005 with 
a (snail mail) mailing list of around 30 people. At the time my website went live, I was 
still seeking a software engineering position. After the success of my initial offering, I 
knew that Workman’s Books had potential to grow. 

Now that my business was launched, I needed to greatly expand my inventory. At 
that time my only option for finding new material was by bidding in eBay auctions. 
That was the case until Dan told me about Fred Lake and Lake Books in St Petersburg, 
which was my home base at the time. Dan insisted that I should get in touch with 
him. If memory serves me correctly, I contacted Fred around September 2005—this 
was just before his 81 sale on October 11, 2005. I remember calling Fred to introduce 
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pea: 


Fred as a US Marine officer during the Korean Fred as a young man (early 1950s) 
War 


myself and ask about signing up to bid in his auctions. He was more than happy to 
help me and we spent a little time getting acquainted over the phone. Based on where 
his house was in St Pete, we were practically neighbors. I can't really remember to 
this day what I won from his first sale—my records from that time didn’t survive. 
However, I do remember that date as being the first time I got to meet Fred in person. 

Since I lived so close to Fred, he had invited me to come over in person to pick up 
my lots. When I knocked on Fred’s front door I was greeted by a friendly “come on 
in” from inside. I could instantly tell that Fred was a very serious bookseller, judging 
from all the boxes of consignors’ books stacked in his foyer area. Not only on this visit 
did I get to meet Fred for the first time, I also had the pleasure of meeting his lovely 
wife and lot-packing partner, Joan. Fred was warm and eager to talk about his recent 
sale and about the books that I had won. We had a nice chat and he told me I could 
come by any time to talk shop. 

Over the next few years, I would generally only see him in person right after one 
of his sales to pick up my lots. I can recall that on one of those visits he asked me if 
I was interested in taking home some old numismatic material. He then showed me 
roughly 30 or so full banker boxes that he had accumulated over the years. They were 
taking up much-needed space in his living room and he told me that if I didn’t want 
the lot, he would take it all to the dump. I saw this offer as an opportunity to seri- 
ously grow my inventory so I was more than happy to help him create the desperately 
needed-free space. I can remember vividly his wife Joan, grinning from ear-to-ear, 
after I had taken the last of the boxes to my car. 

Fred was always generous when it came to giving someone his time, his knowledge 
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or his numismatic material. As most booksellers do, Fred traveled extensively acquir- 
ing consignments and visiting many coin shows where Lake Books had maintained 
a “free” table at which a wealth of books and catalogs were distributed to the public. 
One noted numismatist dubbed Fred the “Johnny Appleseed of Numismatic Litera- 
ture.” I can certainly attest to that assessment of Fred. One year, Dan had needed my 
assistance manning his table at the Clearwater Coin Show. I can remember seeing 
Fred sitting in his booth with piles and piles of old auction catalogs lining his table 
with a sign that said “Free” in the middle of it all. Throughout the show, I would see 
people toting around the catalogs that had once been on Fred's table. 

One memorable instance of Fred’s generosity occurred when he passed informa- 
tion along to me about a huge red book collection he had been asked to appraise. The 
seller was a woman whose husband had been a well-known red book collector. He 
had passed away recently and his widow was looking to get rid of the collection and 
free up some space. Fred had been out to meet with the widow and took on consign- 
ment the better items of the collection to put in one of his sales. He told me I should 
consider purchasing the balance of the collection and suggested an amount that I 
should offer to obtain it. He cautioned me that I would need a large vehicle to pick 
up the collection. I appealed to my dad to come with me so that I could use his SUV 
to get the job done. When we were shown the collection, my jaw about dropped out 
of my head. This guy had several bookshelves filled to overflowing with red books. 
Many other boxes of them were stacked in the closet and still another dozen boxes of 
them were stored in the garage. I think I spent a couple hours packing all the loose 
books into boxes and another hour loading up the SUV. After I had finished going 
through the collection, I managed to find a few dozen gems that Fred had missed; 
these covered the cost of purchasing the collection. I think the gentleman that built 


Fred at the Clearwater Coin Show 
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Fred was a FUN board member and show photographer 


Fred with fellow numismatic bookseller John Burns 
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the collection must have contracted Red Book Syndrome as there was no rhyme nor 
reason for amassing that many Red Books. Still to this day, am swimming in them. 

The summer of 2010 was especially memorable for me in terms of my relation- 
ship with Fred. Over time, I came to learn that we both shared a love of trivia (two 
booksellers... like to play trivia? go figure!) Armed with this information, Fred in- 
vited me to join him for his ritual Sunday morning trips to a local steakhouse and 
watering hole named Cody’s Roadhouse. Cody’s hosted a popular bar trivia game that 
Fred had been playing for a number of years. I, too, had played it before many years 
prior and I was all too happy to join him and see what trivia at Cody’s was all about. 
I remember enjoying that first time out so much, it soon became part of my own 
Sunday ritual. It was during the countless hours, beers and trivia games, while going 
head-to-head with Fred, that I really got to know him; far beyond Lake Books and 
the simple conversations had over picking up auction lots. I still reflect with fondness 
these “Sundays with Fred” much like Mitch Albom reflects in his popular memoir, 
Tuesdays with Morrie. 

It was also in 2010 that I took a software engineering job in Orlando. The job re- 
quired that I be onsite during the week (as opposed to my being afforded the ability 
to work remotely). After taking the job, I still maintained my house in St Pete. On the 
weekends I would continue to share my Sunday ritual with Fred. After three years 
of the two-hour-plus drives back and forth, the strain of commuting began to catch 
up with me and I found myself spending fewer and fewer weekends at my house in 
St Pete. Sadly, this meant that my Sundays with Fred would eventually come to an 
end. Consequently, my commute schedule became driving down early on a Saturday 
to spend a few hours keeping up my place and then driving back to Orlando in the 
late afternoon. By the time my Sunday ritual ended, Fred’s strength had started to 
seriously diminish. Fred would coordinate a time with me so I could help him with 
large consignor shipments or come over to help him move heavy boxes so that he 
could have access to their contents and continue to work on his sales. Even after his 
scooter accident at the FUN convention in January 2016, he remained determined 
and dedicated toward continuing to serve his consignors and hold his sales, albeit 
with less frequency. 

Even after I closed on the sale of my house around July 2016, I would still drive 
down to help Fred with this or that and to pick up the lots I won after one of his latest 
sales. During these later visits, it was all too evident that Fred’s health was really start- 
ing to fail. A result of his accident was that he began using a walker to get around. It 
became a common occurrence that Fred would tell me that he had fallen and had to 
spend time at the VA rehabbing. I felt bad that I wasnt able to do more for him, but he 
was always very grateful for whatever help I was able to give. Somehow I thought that 
the spills here and there were only temporary and that he might get back to a degree 
of mobility he used to enjoy when I first met him. 

Unfortunately, that was not to be. On October 21, 2016 I received a phone call 
from Fred to share some very bad news. He was having problems swallowing and 
thus went to the VA hospital to have some routine tests done. During the call he told 
me that the tests had revealed a mass on his esophagus that was believed to be cancer- 
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ous. My heart sank. I knew 
right then that my time 
with my good friend was 
going to be limited. A sub- 
sequent phone call a few 
days later only confirmed 
the cancer diagnosis. Be- 
cause of the aggressive na- 
ture of this tumor, his time 
was going to be shortened 
to only a few months. Fred 
learned this bad news 
less than a month follow- 
ing the completion of his 
125 sale—a monumental 
accomplishment. | What 
began as a simple ven- 
ture in 1989 of bringing 
numismatic literature to 
a few hundred collectors, 
turned into a long-lasting 
institution that saw almost 
90,000 lots of numismatic 
reference material being 
listed for sale. 

I believe it was Decem- 
ber 22 when I decided to 
Fred at the 2001 EAC Convention take a break from my daily 

grind to check in on Fred 
and see how he was holding up. His wife Joan answered the phone and let him know 
I was asking after him. When Fred came to the phone, I could hear the trouble he was 
having getting his words out; his speech had become slurred. Our conversation was 
short and filled with our usual business-like chit chat. Yet somehow I knew, after he 
had wished mea Merry Christmas, this would probably be the last time I was to speak 
with him. I was enjoying a family outing the day after Christmas when I noticed a 
call from Fred. It was Joan's voice on the phone and she had called to let me know 
that Fred had passed peacefully in his sleep late in the evening on Christmas Day. I 
thought it fitting that Fred was given the gift of one last Christmas. I was saddened at 
the news, but I was reminded of the man that Fred was in life: committed to service, 
an esteemed colleague, a trusted mentor, but mostly my good friend. 

Thank you, Fred, for being all of those things and more, and for taking a young 
bookseller under your wing. 


~~ 
—_ 
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Presentat the Creation: Numismatique du Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis 
Autographed by Dr. Lewis Roper and Richard Wistar Davids 


By Joel J. Orosz 


NBS members getting a bit long in the tooth will recall that from the lame duck 
months of the Reagan Administration to the eventful beginning of Bush the younger’s 
Administration, I wrote a regular column for The Asylum called “The Printer’s Devil.” 
During its 13-year run from Vol. 6, No. 3 (Autumn 1988) to Vol 19, No. 4 (Fall 2001), 
this every-issue column covered the waterfront from Dr. James Mease, the author of 
the first numismatic article published in the United States, to B. Max Mehl’s Coin Cir- 
cular, to the annual Shammies Awards, given for excellence in hyperbole employed to 
sell numismatic items. 

Fond memories of these “devilish” pieces were resurrected when Editor Maria 
Fanning asked if I would be willing to become a “once and future” columnist for The 
Asylum. We agreed that the new undertaking would be less frequent of appearance 
than “The Printer’s Devil” but more focused in its content. Hence was born the new 
occasional column, “ASSOCIATIONS: Autographs ¢ Annotations « Inscriptions.” 

ASSOCIATIONS will turn the limelight upon numismatic books and catalogs that 
boast distinctive connections to their authors and/or previous owners, whether that 
link stems from an autograph on the first free fly; an annotation scribbled in the mar- 
gin; an inscription penned on the title page; or ownership marks in the form of ink 
stamps or bookplates. These written words and printed pages transform a publica- 
tion from a mass-produced object into a personalized artifact directly associated with 
great numismatists, whether of bygone eras or on the current scene. 

Any book or catalog, of course, could be associated with its author, or with notable 
previous owners, but just as the proof of the pudding is in the eating, the proof of the 
association is in the alteration. The association volume must be jotted on, tipped in, 
doodled upon, or otherwise transformed by these agents in order to prove that it once 
nestled in its creator’s hands, or graced the shelves of an iconic collector. 

An association copy offers the compelling opportunity to become the latest in an 
extensive line of distinguished owners; in effect, to join a very exclusive club. To enter 
the pedigree (or more elegantly, provenance) chain offers more than snob appeal, 
it opens a portal to history. Once you have entered the pedigree, you can never be 
dislodged; you have become an ineluctable link in a chain that was started, possi- 
bly, prior to your birth, and that will continue, certainly, long after your demise. In 
short, adding your name to the volume’s provenance purchases you a little sliver of 
immortality. 

Pedigrees are part of every hobby, but few offer the opportunity to render mem- 
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bership so visible as does bibliomania. This is not a boast a coin collector can make. 
To be sure, many coins—think of the famous “Abbey” cent—can be pedigreed to pre- 
vious owners, but these records, by unbreakable custom, cannot be inscribed upon 
the coins. Lorenzo Harris Abbey did not autograph his 1799 cent, and if you are fortu- 
nate enough to knock it down at a future auction, you would not dare to scrawl your 
moniker upon its surface, either. 

Association copies, in short, are at once objective history and subjective present, at 
once impersonal evidence and personal connection. What bibliophile can resist such 
a potent inducement to become a paving block in the bridge between the mundane 
present and the storied past? 


The Argonaut, the Warrior, and the 


Anacharsis 


I have chosen, as the first book to be examined in ASSOCI- 
ATIONS, one with a credible claim to having been “present 
at the creation” of modern numismatics in our nation. Eric 
P. Newman, John N. Lupia III, and others have demonstrat- 
ed that coin collecting began early in the colonial period in 
what is now the United States, but it was not until the first 
decades of the 19% century that the hobby began to take on 
its modern form. This book dates to the early 19% century, 
although it was neither published in the United States, nor 
written in English, nor even mentions American coins. No, 
this is a book published in France, written in French, and 
covering ancient Greek coins and medals. It is an attractive 
volume, and a useful one, just as it came off the press, but its 
associations make it an extraordinary historical artifact. It 
was owned, signed, and dated in direct succession by two of 
the great numismatists of the cradle age of modern Ameri- 
can numismatics. These dated signatures give it a claim to 
being the longest-provenanced numismatic book in the 
United States (178 years as of this writing). Moreover, no 
specific numismatic book can be traced to an earlier Ameri- 
can public auction (1851) than this one. 

As it approaches the bicentennial of its printing in France 
(1818), this association copy offers mute testimony about 
what America’s early modern coin collectors knew, and 
when they knew it. How ironic, therefore, that this superb- 
ly-illustrated volume is about real coins and medals that 
track the purely imaginary journey of a completely fictional 
character. 

Let us begin with a physical description of Numisma- 
tique du Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis ou Médailles des Beaux 


Temps de la Gréce, Accompagné de Descriptions et d'un Essai The spine, with its 
extremely truncated title 
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sur la Science des Médailles. It is a first edition treatise (actually, two treatises, pub- 
lished as one), in a short octavo format. Beautifully bound in contemporary blind- 
stamped black morocco, with six thick raised spine bands and a burgundy title panel, 
all decorated and lettered in gilt, its endpapers and all edges are marbled. Remarkably, 
the entire binding is original and intact, comprising a veritable time capsule of post- 
Napoleonic French bookbinding techniques. 

Numismatique du Jeune Anacharsis borrows from Greek history without pretend- 
ing to be a history of Greece, and offers lessons in Greek numismatics without being 
a formal Greek numismatic reference. It was inspired by an earlier book, which in 
turn was inspired by the semi-legendary story of Anacharsis, a Scythian philosopher 
who moved to Athens in the early 6" century, B.C., where he alternately delighted 
its citizens with his keen insights and exasperated them with his blunt judgments. 
Anacharsis is credited with being the forerunner of the school of Cynic Philosophers, 
and became the first foreigner to receive the privileges of Athenian citizenship. 

More than two millennia later, a Jesuit classical scholar named Jean-Jacques Bar- 
thelemy (1716-1795) wrote The Travels of Anacharsis the Younger in Greece (1788), a 
four-volume fictionalized treatment about the wanderings of a young Scythian de- 
scended from the ancient Anacharsis. Barthelemy’s imaginary travel journal, today 
regarded as one of the earliest historical novels, became hugely popular. It sparked 
a passionate Pan-Hellenic movement in France, and inspired widespread European 
sympathy for Greece’s struggle for independence from the Turks. 

If one wished to write a book on Greek numismatics in 1818, it would be shrewd 
to capitalize on the enormous popularity of Barthelemy’s novel. And that is just what 
Théophile Marion Dumersan, the author of Numismatique du Jeune Anacharsis, did. 
Dumersan (1780-1849), was one of those authors for whom the adjective “prolific” 
seems to have been coined, for he wrote dozens of plays, novels, poems and operatic 
librettos. Somehow, he also found the time to serve as Curator of the Bibliotheque 
Royale’s Cabinet des Médailles. Credit for the 93 superbly engraved illustrations of 
ancient Greek coins and medals in Numismatique du Jeune Anacharsis goes to Charles 
Paul Landon, (1760-1826). Landon’s crowning artistic achievement was the painting 
“Daedelus and Icarus,” but he is today better remembered for his monumental 33-vol- 
ume study of European art and artists prior to the 19" century, Annals des Musée et de 
l’Ecole Modern des Beaux Arts. 

Dumersan began by directly connecting his title, which focused on young Anacha- 
rsis’ travels in Greece, to Barthelemy’s novel. Although the first 48 pages of Numisma- 
tique du Jeune Anacharsis comprise the Essai sur la Science des Médailles mentioned 
in the book’s subtitle, the last 96 pages of volume 1, and all 129 pages of volume 2, 
consist of Landon’s superbly-executed engravings of Greek coins and medals, each 
with an explanatory note by Dumersan appended. Each piece was chosen to represent 
a Greek city visited in The Travels of Anacharsis the Younger in Greece, with a spe- 
cific citation to the volume, chapter and page. Dumersan’s Nusmismatique du Jeune 
Anacharsis is just what the title implies: a numismatic supplement to Barthelemy’s 
picaresque adventures of young Anacharsis in Greece. 

Any copy of Théophile Dumersan’s numismatic homage to the travels of the foot- 
loose young Anacharsis comprises an artistic volume. One particular association 
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The important signatures of Lewis Roper, M.D. 1839 and R. W. Davids 1851, along with penciled 
notations from later booksellers. 


copy, however, transcends aesthetics to become a significant historical artifact. Found 
on the second free fly of this copy of Numismatique du Jeune Anacharsis is a pair of 
ownership autographs, each with acquisition dates recorded. The first reads “Lewis 
Roper, M.D. 1839”. The second, inscribed directly under the first, reads “"R.W. Da- 
vids 1851”. These gentlemen, Philadelphians both, played an outsized role in the early 
modern history of numismatics in the United States. 

Philadelphia, of course, had been the headquarters of the mother Mint since its 
inception in 1792, thus serious hobbyists nestled between the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill Rivers in the antebellum era found they had friends inside what was, at that 
time, the nation’s largest coin dealership. Chief Coiner Adam Eckfeldt was energetic 
in his assistance to early collectors in trading and restriking to fill collection gaps, as 
was his son-in-law, the Assistant Assayer and Curator of the Mint Cabinet of Coins, 
William E. Dubois. These gentlemen impartially helped collectors in Baltimore and 
Salem, among other cities, but there were definite advantages to living in the shadow 
of the Mint, proximity and friendship not least among them. 

Dr. Roper and Mr. Davids were certainly not considered garden-variety collectors 
by the men at the Mint. When William Dubois was asked, in 1843, to compile a list of 
“Amateurs [Lovers] of Coins” known to him, the first three who came to mind were: 
“Dr. Roper, J.G. Morris, Esq., Mr. David [sic], nephew of Mr. Morris...” Almost 30 
years later, Dubois, writing in the July 1872 issue of The American Journal of Numis- 
matics, confirmed that the three numismatists of the 1840s with whom he was most 
friendly, and with whom he did much collecting business, were Dr. Roper, Mr. Mor- 
ris, and Joseph Mickley. As Morris’s nephew, Richard Wistar Davids was, even as a 
very young man, a part of that charmed circle. 

Lewis Roper, M.D. (ca. 1801-1850), in many ways did seem to enjoy an enchanted 
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existence. In his chosen profession of dentistry, he pioneered the use of ether as an an- 
esthetic, patenting a mask to administer it, as well leading the way in the reconstruc- 
tion of facial profile after serious injury. He also eagerly embraced Louis Daguerre’s 
technology, and became one of Americas earliest photographers. Ironically enough, 
he seems never to have gotten on the other side of the lens, for no illustration of his 
features is known. Roper was a man of substance and standing in his hometown, 
with a handsome home on Arch Street, just a few blocks from the second Mint of the 
United States. He frequently trod that path, for as early as 1838, Roper was known to 
the Mint’s employees as a stalwart trader of duplicates with the Mint Cabinet. 

It was only a year later when Dr. Roper signed the second free fly of the Numis- 
matique du Jeune Anacharsis, and added “1839” behind it. Where did he acquire this 
copy? It could have been at Philadelphia’s Pennington’s Bookstore, which was a fa- 
vorite source for Joseph J. Mickley. Alternatively, he could have purchased it from 
the foremost antebellum bookseller, New Yorker William Gowans, who is known to 
have sold numismatic books in the early 1840s (see “The Printer’s Devil,” The Asylum, 
Vol. 18, No. 4, Fall, 2000). Roper even may have imported it from the list of a French 
or English bookseller (Mickley bought some of his books in this fashion). Whatever 
his source, gaining possession of Dumersan’s tome was something of a coup in 1839, 
when numismatic books of any description, much less a high-quality illustrated vol- 
ume like this one, were almost as rare in the United States as the coins collectors were 
chasing. 

If Roper was favored by the vocational and avocational gods, however, his nemesis 
was the goddess of home and hearth. In 1824, his first wife, Mary passed away at the 
age of 19. Sixteen years later, a “short and severe illness” carried off his second wife, 
whose obituary gives her name as “William Anna” (perhaps Wilhelmina)? He mar- 
ried a third time, to Robina Hillen, who survived him, but in a final cruel twist of fate, 
diphtheria claimed their young daughters, Josephine and Robina Ann, during the 
same week in early December of 1848. 

Perhaps it was the inexorable loss of loved ones—blows which must have landed 
even harder on a physician who was unable to save his wives and children—that stim- 
ulated Dr. Roper to abandon his stylish home on Arch street for the rigors of the long 
voyage to California. He arrived in San Francisco at the tail-end of 1849, just in time 
to claim the title of “Argonaut.” 

The good Doctor carried with him an inspired business plan. Rather than join the 
thousands already seeking gold in the diggings, Roper planned to import lumber and 
other building materials to fill the desperate shortage of housing for immigrants who 
washed into San Francisco seemingly with every tide. It was a can't-miss opportunity; 
unless, that is, a completely uninsured shipment of building supplies was lost in tran- 
sit, which sadly, it was. It only compounded the disaster that Roper had purchased 
those supplies with money borrowed on a note secured by his coin collection. 

Ruined both professionally and avocationally, Roper attempted to return to Phila- 
delphia to start over. In August of 1850, he boarded the steamship Panama, along 
with 239 other passengers and an estimated $2,700,000 in gold dust, bound for the 
Isthmus of Panama, where he would cross to the Atlantic shore, and catch a steam- 
ship for the east coast. As the Panama approached the Pacific shore, however, virulent 
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cholera erupted on board. Roper did not shirk his duties as a physician, treating the 
afflicted until he too contracted the disease and collapsed. Within hours, Roper and 
his fellow victims were consigned for eternity into the Pacific. 

Back in Philadelphia, Robina Roper had no choice but to sell the Doctor’s numis- 
matic collection in order to satisfy his creditor, a man by the name of A.B. Kitchen. 
The Moses Thomas & Sons auction house on Walnut Street was the venue for the 
February 20-21, 1851 sale, which was long believed to be the first in the United States 
consisting primarily of numismatic items (John N. Lupia III recently demonstrated 
that the Philip Price, Jr. sale of February 24, 1813, in Philadelphia was exclusively nu- 
mismatic, as documented in his American Numismatic Auctions to 1875). 

Nonetheless, selling a coin collection by auction was sufficiently novel in 1851 
Philadelphia that the Thomas firm handled the cataloging in an unusual fashion. The 
uncredited cataloger divided Roper’s numismatic collection into 50 numbered lots, 
with each lot consisting of multiple numbered coins or medals. In addition, there 
were two lots of addenda labeled as “A” (mainly numismatic books), and “B” (au- 
tographs). Lot A, No. 41 is described as follows: “Description of Greek Coins and 
Medals.’ Although the precise title was not noted, this was the only book of the 16 
offered that focused on Greek numismatics, so it was probably Roper’s copy of Nu- 
mismatique du Jeune Anacharsis. Moreover, copies of the Roper sale catalog that were 
priced at the time of sale, with names of the buyers noted, all indicate that lot A, No. 
41 was purchased by Richard Wistar Davids, for the price of $2. As of this writing, 
the autographed Numismatique du Jeune Anacharsis is the only item, whether coin, 
medal, book or autograph, which can confidently be considered to have appeared in 
the celebrated Roper sale. 

Richard Wistar Davids (1835-1863) was a worthy successor to the good Dr. Roper. 
He was an early wunderkind of American numismatics, already an advanced coin 
collector prior to his 17" birthday. A Philadelphia blueblood, whose family tree 
boasted branches including David Ritttenhouse’s second wife, Hannah Jacobs; the 
multi-talented Morris family; and the revered scientist Caspar Wistar (after whom 
the flowering shrub wisteria is named), Davids had the means, the education, and the 
connections to become a highly sophisticated numismatist. 

Once young Davids (he was all of 16 when he successfully competed with much 
older men in the Roper sale at the Thomas & Sons auction room) took possession of 
Numismatique du Jeune Anacharsis, he proudly added his signature and the date of 
1851 below Roper’s signature and date of 1839. Under the tutelage of his uncle, Rop- 
er’s friend Jacob Giles Morris, Davids rapidly developed into a numismatic scholar, 
with a reputation that extended far beyond the City of Brotherly Love. In 1853, when 
the Trustees of the New York State Library needed an expert to catalog numismatic 
collections that had been donated over the years, they turned not to a New Yorker, 
but rather to a Philadelphian who had barely reached the age of majority. In Cata- 
logue of the Coins and Medals, Ancient and Modern, of the New-York State Library, he 
provided an extensive and learned description of the collection that comprised, at the 
time, the most sophisticated numismatic guidebook printed in the U.S. It grew with 
subsequent editions until by 1857 it covered 63 quarto pages. 

Davids was one of those rare prophets who were with honor in their own land, for 
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he was an early and respected member of the nation’s first coin club, the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. Fellow member J.N.T. Levick, reminiscing 
about NASP’s late 1850s custom of meeting in rotation in homes of its members, 
chuckled about Davids displaying foreign medals from his collection that were al- 
most the size of dinner plates! 

The Morris and Davids families were known for their integrity, which ironically 
was precisely what doomed Davids to die far too young. During the Civil War, it be- 
came common for young men of means to hire replacements to serve in their stead. 
Davids took the more honorable course of enlisting in the 118" Regiment of Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, known as the “Corn Exchange Regiment” after the institution that 
sponsored them. By 1863, he rose to the rank of Captain. In July of that year, the 118" 
was part of the First Brigade of the First Division of the V Corps, Army of the Po- 
tomac, and stood in defense of their home state at the climactic battle of Gettysburg. 

On the battle’s second day, General William Barksdale’s Mississippi Brigade 
launched what has been called “The grandest charge that was ever seen by mortal 
man” against the Union left. The Mississippians smashed the Federal lines in the 
Peach Orchard, overran the Wheat Field, and bore down upon the last Union line 
of resistance, on a farm owned by a German immigrant named Abraham Trostle. 
Behind them, Cemetery Ridge stood virtually undefended, and if the Confederates 
broke the stand of the Corn Exchange Regiment, the 9° Massachusetts Battery, and 
other Federal units, the battle—and perhaps the War itself—was lost. Captain Davids 
was in the front line commanding his troops struggling desperately to hold the Tros- 
tle farmyard, when a Confederate sharpshooter shot him in the stomach. He was able 
to take a few steps to the rear to seek medical attention before collapsing, dead, into a 
comrade’s arms. Patchwork Federal reinforcements eventually stopped the Mississip- 
pians, whose valor-defining charge nearly made Gettysburg a brilliant Confederate 
victory. 

The gallant Captain Davids left behind a one year old namesake son, who followed 
his father’s footsteps as a coin collector and proud member of the NASP. It is unclear if 
he inherited his father’s numismatic collections. No coins can be traced with certainty 
to Captain Davids’ collection, but several numismatic books he inscribed are now 
treasured in the collections of numismatic bibliophiles. Credit goes to John N. Lupia 
III for preserving the most remarkable of these, the autographed Numismatique du 
Jeune Anacharsis. 

Rarely does a single volume signify so much through its associations. It was pres- 
ent at the creation of modern American numismatics in the 1830s, and is the sole 
traceable survivor of the second primarily numismatic auction to be held in this na- 
tion. It succeeded from one valorous pioneering numismatist to another, placing it 
at the very center of history-bending events, from the gold fields of California to 
the killing fields at Gettysburg, which defined the 19" century American nation, and 
shaped the world in which we live today. This particular copy of Numismatique du 
Jeune Anacharsis is surely a candidate for the most significant association copy in all 
of American numismatics. 


-_ 
coe 
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Ancient Coins in the 20th Century 


By Shanna Schmidt 


Finding a pedigree on one’s coin can be fascinating. Although many a numismatist 
covets and pays top dollar for the old auction catalogs from the early 1900s and on- 
ward, many of the coins found on the pages of those catalogs are disconnected from 
their commercial past. The main reason is that pedigrees were routinely erased from 
those coins in order to protect a dealer’s future sales and investment. If the purchase 
price became known, then the advantages the dealer enjoyed would be compromised 
and the opportunity to generate profit was hurt significantly. Today the mentality 
has come full circle due to the ability to retrieve previous sales information via the 
internet. Pedigrees are becoming more important than ever for other reasons as well. 
As cultural property restrictions continue to tighten, ensuring that a coin was out its 
source country well before restrictions were implemented is making searching for 
and maintaining pedigrees even more important. On a more positive spin, pedigrees 
can provide valuable insight into who owned the piece prior to being in auction. 
Owning a coin from one of the auction houses from the 20th century means being 
person in a sometimes long line of collectors, some famous, some not, that possessed 
that piece. 

The most important auction houses were counted on one hand in the early 20th 
century. The men listed below were among some of the most prolific and important 
collectors of that time. 


Walter Niggeler (1878-1964) 


The four part collection of Walter Niggeler 
was sold in auction by a joint partnership of 
Bank Leu & Co. AG (Ziirich) and Miinzen 
und Medaillen AG (Basel). The story passed 
down was that the two firms were forced to 
sell the collection jointly or neither would 
have the honor of bringing it to auction. 
Apparently Walter Niggeler was firm in his 
decision. 

Walter Niggeler, a Swiss businessman, 
was born on November 28, 1878 in Palazzo- 
lo sullOglio near the Bergamo province in 
northern Italy. In 1889 he was sent to Bern 
for his studies and lived with an uncle. Upon 
graduation he took a job in Baden, Switzer- 
land and lived there until his death in 1964. 


Walter Niggeler 
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“Walter Niggeler was passionate about three things in his life: nature, music and 
coins”, wrote the numismatist Herbert Cahn (1918-2002) in his dedication to Niggel- 
er in the first auction catalog in December 1965. For German speakers, the dedication 
is heartfelt and clearly exhibits his fondness for Mr. Niggeler. His collection was made 
up of ancient coins (Greek and Roman), as well as Swiss and Italian coinage. His col- 
lection is rampant with coins from other well-known collections such as Jameson and 
Sir Arthur J. Evans to name a few. 


M. Robert Jameson (1861-1942) 


A Jameson Collection pedigree is perhaps one of the more illustrious pedigrees to 
have from the 20th century. Robert Jameson (1861-1942), came from a Parisian bank- 
ing family and was himself a banker. Jameson was a passionate collector of Greek and 
Roman coins. He was said to collect Greek coins based on their aesthetic appeal and 
desired the portraits of Roman emperors. He amassed a massive collection by the 
time of his death. Like Walter Niggeler, Robert Jameson was present sometimes at 
the live auctions. However, as many high brow collectors preferred anonymity he also 
used the Parisian firms Rollin & Feuardent and Naville to act as his representation 
at times. He notably acquired many coins from the famed archeologist Sir Arthur J. 
Evans, in fact buying most of his collection that had been on display in a 1904 Burl- 
ington House exhibition. In a 2008 article in the ANS Journal, Alan Walker questions 
how Jameson came to possess so many pieces by Evans. Did he have one of his numis- 
matic representatives call the Burlington House in London to inquire about buying or 
did he simply call Evans himself? 

Jameson self published four books on his collection in 1913. These books are ex- 
tremely valuable for modern collectors in showing the breadth of both the Greek 
and Roman series. In 1946, two of Jameson's three children began to dismantle their 
father’s collection, some of it being donated to museums and others sold privately. 
Calouste Gulbenkian, another well-known collector of ancient coins, was given first 
pick. He asked his coin advisor, E.S.G. Robinson, who was keeper of coins at the 
British Museum from 1949-1952, to select up to 150 of the best coins for his collec- 
tion. The rest of Jameson’ collection was sold to the numismatist and dealer Jacob 
Hirsch and was auctioned off in his subsequent sales. Funny enough, Gulbenkian 
later bought several more pieces at much higher prices from Hirsch. This is also the 
reason why it isn’t uncommon to find a Jameson pedigree within today’s top auctions. 


Calouste Gulbenkian (1869-1955) 


Calouste Gulbenkian, or “Mr. Five Percent” as he was rumored to be called for his 
retaining 5% of the oil companies he developed in the world, is known for the beauti- 
ful Greek coins he collected. At the time of his death he was considered to be one of 
the wealthiest, if not the wealthiest, men in the world. Born into an Armenian fam- 
ily in Constantinople under Ottoman rule (now modern day Istanbul), Gulbenkian 
eventually fled to England in the early 1900s when the Hamidian Massacres were 
ravaging his people and homeland. These senseless killings of the Armenians were 
instigated by the Ottoman ruler Sultan Hamid Abdul II. Gulbenkian remained dedi- 
cated to his Armenian heritage throughout his life by having the profits from his 5% 
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in the petroleum ventures go to Armenian 
families in need and also demanding that 
5% of the workers in his business be of Ar- 
menian descent. 

In terms of art and coins in particu- 
lar, Gulbenkian was a prolific collector. 
He had an immense collection of paint- 
ings and sculpture which was eventually 
donated to the British Museum and the 
National Gallery. The majority of his col- 
lection however, particularly his coins, 
are now deposited and displayed at the 
Gulbenkian museum in Portugal, the 
place of his death. The museum is an im- 
pressive display of Gulbenkian’s over 6,000 
piece collection. His coins, which were not 
the largest of his art holdings numbering 
at a little over 1,000 pieces, are beautifully 
Calouste Gulbenkian displayed in conscientious paneled trans- 

parent walls which smartly display both 
obverse and reverse of the coins (a simple solution but one that requires space which 
most museums are not able to or want to due to the amount of space necessary). It 
simply is one of the finest displays of ancient coins out there. Gulbenkian collected 
on aesthetics and was very clear on this even so far as commenting to experts in the 
numismatics field that he was interested not in the obscure rarities if they were not of 
a certain aesthetic quality. True to his word, his collection is magnificent and contain 
numerous rarities that are equally beautiful in comparison. 

While a collector is not likely to be able 
to buy a Calouste Gulbenkian coin, they 
can easily view some of the collection of 
this remarkable man in Lisbon at the Calo- 
uste Gulbenkian museum. 


Samuel Pozzi (1846-1918) 


The Collection of Samuel Pozzi, auctioned 
off in a 1921 Naville auction is another 
collection that fascinates and astounds 
collectors. I wrote about Pozzi in The Asy- 
lum’ last issue so I will briefly recap his 
collection. Samuel Pozzi, a French doctor 
and a pioneer in the field of gynecology, 
amassed a beautiful collection of Greek 
coins throughout his life. A contemporary 
of Jameson, he was likely impressed by the 


Samuel Pozzi 
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amazing collection that Jameson had and had started the process of publishing his 
coins in 1918. He worked with the scholar Adolphe Dieudonné on this immense 
task. Just as the project started to progress, Samuel Pozzi was murdered by a former 
patient (also in 1918) and the project ended. Unfortunately the Naville catalog did not 
picture his entire collection and it was only much later after a few missteps, including 
a substandard publication with poor paper quality, that in a 1992 publication the full 
collection of 4,630 Greek coins came to be seen. Pozzi’s coins continue to circulate 
within the market and securing a pedigree from the Pozzi collection is considered to 
be extremely advantageous. 


Charles Gillet (Kunstfreund) (1879-1972) 


The name Charles Gillet to most beginning collectors today will mean very little, 
however, the name Kunstfreund Collection is more widely recognized. Kunstfreund 
(meaning “friend of art”), was the name chosen that apparently best exemplified the 
owner, Charles Gillet. 

Charles Gillet (1879-1972) was born in Lyon, France and was the son of a French 
Industrialist, Joseph Gillet (1843-1923). While Gillet was already born into a certain 
amount of wealth, he grew his fortune being a pioneer in the chemical industry. No- 
tably, one of his three sons carried on the business and eventually merged with the 
chemical giant Rhéne-Poulenc. 

Charles was a lover of the arts and coins were no exception. He amassed a strong 
but modest collection, in comparison with other big collectors of his day, of Greek 
coins, numbering around 1200 by the time of his death in 1972. Of those 1200 coins, 
253 superb pieces were hand picked for the May 28, 1974 auction presented by M&M 
and Bank Leu. The remaining coins were purchased by Gillet’s longtime mistress 
Marion Schuster, also an avid collector in her own right, via her three firms and with 
the help of a Portuguese businessman and friend of Gillet. These coins also eventually 
found their way to market via Sotheby’s in 1989 and 1990. A Kunstfreund pedigree 
is occasionally found in current auctions and typically bring strong hammer prices. 
Thankfully the late Silvia Hurter of Bank Leu had photos of the entire Kunstfreund 
collection produced and kept on hand. Copies of those plates were sold in recent 
years through various dealers including the author and are still available in limited 
amount. 


Clarence Sweet Bement (1843-1923) 


C.S. Bement was born in 1843 in Mishewaka, Indiana. His father owned a manufac- 
turing company and made Clarence a partner in 1870 thus securing his future wealth 
and prosperity. Clarence only became a collector of coins in the last third of his life- 
time, he was a devoted mineralist and this was his first passion. In 1900, Clarence sold 
his vast collection to the financier J. Pierpont Morgan, who donated it immediately to 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

Bement then started to focus more on coins, starting with American and Euro- 
pean coins. He eventually lost interest in these and sold them in public auction in 
1916 and 1918 and began to buy ancient coins. At the time of his death, C.S. Bement 
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had a substantial enough collection to 
fill 132 photographic plates in a catalog 
offered by Naville, the Geneva auction 
house. Naville ran three separate auc- 
tions in January 1924 to sell his collec- 
tion. C.S. Bement undoubtedly planned 
the dispersal of his collection when he 
was already ill (he died in 1923) since 
his coins were sold exactly a year from 


his death. 


These are just a few of the many collec- 
tors who helped to form the great col- 
lections of the 20th century. I will show- 
case more collectors in future issues so 
stay tuned! 

If you would like to learn more about ee ~ 
the author, please visit her website at Clarence Sweet Bement 


www.shannaschmidt.com. 
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By David F. Fanning 


The Winter 1989 issue of The Asylum included a list- 
ing of the publications by John A. Muscalus (1909- 
86) compiled by R.L. Bisordi.' Eighty-one titles were 
listed, including an article published in The Numis- 
matist and a few other pieces for which no publica- 
tion information was provided. In March 1991, Frank 
and Laurese Katen distributed a list they had com- 
piled of Muscalus’s publications. Limiting their scope 
to stand-alone monographs, they listed eighty such 


works, including several revisions and 
reprints.’ While recently sorting a com- 
prehensive group of these specialized 
booklets, I thought it might be an idea to 
revisit the author’s bibliography. As did 
the Katens, I am limiting the following 
to stand-alone works and am not listing 
Muscalus’s articles, which were published 
in a variety of numismatic journals, un- 
less they were later reprinted in stand- 
alone form. 

The following listing is arranged in 
chronological order by year; if I have 
been able to determine the order in which 
works were published during a particular 
year, I have so arranged them and my 
comments should make this clear. 


1. The Characters and Events IIlus- 
trated on State Bank Notes. N.p., 
n.d. This is described by Musca- 
lus as “my first booklet” in his two 
December 1938 publications that 
follow. The obituary for Muscalus 
in The Numismatist attributed this 
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Figure 1: Described by Muscalus as “my first 
booklet”: The Characters and Events Illustrated 
on State Bank Notes. 
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10. 


11. 


work to 1936, but I have not been able to confirm this (Figure 1).° 


An Index of State Bank Notes that Illustrate Characters and Events. Bridgeport, 
1938. The Preface is dated December 1938 and refers to The Characters and 
Events Illustrated on State Bank Notes as “my first booklet.” This may have been 
published simultaneously with the following. 


An Index of State Bank Notes that Illustrate Washington and Franklin. Bridge- 
port, 1938. The Preface of this work is also dated December 1938 and refers to 
The Characters and Events Illustrated on State Bank Notes as “my first booklet.’ 
This may have been published simultaneously with the preceding. 


An Index of State Bank Notes that Illustrate Presidents. While the title page 
copyright date is given as 1939, the Preface is dated December 1938. From it, 
we can surmise that it was his fourth booklet. 


The Views of Towns, Cities, Falls and Buildings Illustrated on 1800-1866 Bank 
Paper Money. Bridgeport, 1939. The author’s Preface is dated May 10, 1939. 


Famous Paintings Reproduced on Paper Money of State Banks, 1800-1866. 
Bridgeport, 1939. The author's Preface is dated May 15, 1939. 
State-Owned Banks, the Pet Banks, and Their Bank Notes. Bridgeport, 
The author’s Preface is dated April 10, 1940. 


State Bank Notes: A Reference List 
with Identifications of Historical pen 
Interest. New York: Wayte Ray- 1 TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 


1940. 


mond, 1942. This is a substan- 
tial (144-page) work that would 
appear to have received limited 
distribution, probably due to its 
being a wartime publication on 
a specialized topic. That said, a 
special edition bound in red cloth 
was also issued. The first ads in 
Raymond’s Coin Collectors Jour- 
nal appeared in the March-April 
1942 issue (Figure 2). Not one of 
Muscalus’s self-published works. 
Bibliography of Histories of Spe- 
cific Banks. Norristown, 1942. I 
am unable at this time to deter- 
mine the order in which Mus- 
calus’s three 1942 booklets were 
published. 


Early Business College Bank Notes. 
Norristown, 1942. 


State Bank Note Facsimiles and the 
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THE COINS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
SILVER AND COPPER 


An illustrated catalogue of the silver and copper coins 
of all the independent countries of South America, the cata- 
logue of Brazilian coins augmented to show the entire coin 
age under Portuguese rule, The catalogue is illustrated with 
20 full page plates and many cuts in the text. It is the most 
complete and workable catalogue ever published on this 
series. Valuations are given for all the coins except 
great rarities. 

The following countries are represented: 
is P, 


Heavy paper cover 6 x 9 
Price One Dollar 


STATE BANK NOTES 


A Reference List With 
Identifications of Historical Interest 


by 
JOHN A. MUSCALUS 


splendid list of state bank notes, issued before the Civil War, 
je uy 


al J 
existing collections. Invaluable to 


from vale from hearsay 


ix 
but based on the principal 
collectors of the series. 


Size 6x9 
Heavy Paper Cover 
PRICE $2.00 


Figure 2: An ad in Wayte Raymond's Coin Col- 
lector’s Journal for Muscalus’s recently pub- 
lished State Bank Notes: A Reference List with 


Identifications of Historical Interest. 
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Publications that Contain Them. N.p., n.d. Combined reprint of a long article 
published serially in the Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine from September 
1943 through August 1944. While included here as a stand-alone monograph, 
it is not one of Muscalus’s self-published works. 


The Use of Banking Enterprises in 
the Financing of Public Education 
1796-1866. Philadelphia, 1945. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


This is a full-length book and, 
in fact, was the author’s doctoral 
dissertation presented to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1944. It 
is not one of Muscalus’s self-pub- 


THE USE OF BANKING ENTERPRISES 
eee INTHE = 
FINANCING OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1796-1866 


lished works (Figure 3). 


Paper Money of Early Educational 
Institutions and Organizations. 
Bridgeport, 1946. The author's In- 
troduction is dated March 1946. 


Dictionary of Paper Money. 
Bridgeport, 1947. The author's In- 
troduction is dated January 1947. 


_. ADISSERTATION 
spain Re a8 iN EDUCATION 
| PRESENTED TO THE FACULTY OF THE ORADUN 
Foe Nas WULPILLMENT OF THE REQUIREMENTS FOR 


County Scrip Issued in the United 
States. Bridgeport, 1948. The au- 
thor’s Introduction is dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. 


Paper Money in Sheets. Norris- 
town: Lenhart Press, 1949. A sub- 
stantial, heavily illustrated work 
of 112 pages, and not one of Mus- 
calus’s self-published works. 
Paper Money of the 6 1/4 Cent and 12 1/2 Cent Denominations. N.p., n.d. Com- 
bined reprint of a long article published serially in the Numismatic Scrapbook 
Magazine from March through October 1949 (excepting April). While in- 
cluded here as a stand-alone monograph, it is not one of Muscalus’s self-pub- 
lished works. Given that the final installment was published in October 1949, 
it seems entirely probable to me that this edition was not published until 1950 
and possibly even later. 

Price List of Common State Bank Notes and Scrip. N.p., 1951. Copy seen with 
ink stamp of Muscalus giving a Buffalo address. I have no way of knowing if 
this was published before or after the following. 


Price List of Paper Money in Sheets. Buffalo, 1951. 


Saint Nicholas on Early State Bank Notes. N.p., 1959. The Katens mentioned a 
1962 reprint of this as existing, but had not seen such—nor have I. 


Figure 3: Muscalus’s doctoral dissertation: The 
Use of Banking Enterprises in the Financing of 
Public Education 1796-1866. 
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28. 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33: 


34, 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


Locomotive Engravings on State Bank Notes and Scrip 1832-1875. Bridgeport, 
1964. The author’s Introduction is dated August 1, 1964. 


Dictionary of Paper Money with Historical Specimens Illustrated. Bridgeport, 
1965. This is a revision of his 1947 edition. Five monographs by Muscalus bear 
a 1965 copyright date; I am unable to arrange them further chronologically. 


Oglethorpe at Christie’s Sale of Dr. Johnson’s Library on Paper Money. Bridge- 


>» 


port, 1965. Note: the title misspells Christie’s as “Christe’s. 


Popularity of Wm. S. Mount’s Art Work on Paper Money 1838-1865. Bridge- 
port, 1965. 

The Dismal Swamp Canal and Lake Drummond Hotel on Paper Money 1838- 
1865. Bridgeport, 1965. I have seen this on both cream-colored and white 
paper. 

The Oxford Paintings of Reynolds Virtues in the West Window on Paper Money. 
Bridgeport, 1965. 

Birch’s Painting of Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie Used on State Bank Notes and 


Scrip. Bridgeport, 1966. Four monographs by Muscalus bear a 1966 copyright 
date; I am unable to arrange them further chronologically. 


Parish Scrip Issued in Louisiana. Bridgeport, 1966. I have not seen this, but it is 
in the ANS Library and elsewhere. 


Renault’s Painting of the Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown on State Bank 
Notes. Bridgeport, 1966. 


Whaling Art by Garneray, Stewart and Page on State Bank Notes. Bridgeport, 
1966. 


Illustrations of County Scrip Issued in Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Pennsylvania. Bridgeport, 1967. Six monographs by Muscalus bear a 1967 
copyright date; I am unable to arrange them further chronologically. 


Lincoln Portraits on State Bank Notes, College Currency and Scrip. Bridgeport, 
1967. 


Odd Bank Note and Scrip Denominations in American Monetary History. 
Bridgeport, 1967. 

The Beautiful View of the Rockville Bridge across the Susquehanna above Har- 
risburg on State Bank Notes. Bridgeport, 1967. 

The Use on Paper Money of Peale’s Painting of the Wounded Gen. Mercer. 
Bridgeport, 1967. 

Landseer’s My Horse, Spaniel and Other Paintings on Paper Money. Bridgeport, 
1967 


Saint Catherine on Paper Money of the State of Florida and Others. Bridgeport, 
1968. Four monographs by Muscalus bear a 1968 copyright date; I am unable 
to arrange them further chronologically. 


Saint John on Paper Money Issued in the United States. Bridgeport, 1968. 
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46. 
47. 


48. 
49, 


50. 


afl, 
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53: 


54. 
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56. 


D7. 


28: 


The Extensive Use of Christ on Paper Money Circulated in the United States. 
Bridgeport, 1968. 

The Princess Victoria on an American Bank Note of 1837. Bridgeport, 1968. 
There are at least two cover variants of this title. 

Album of Types of Paintings and Portraits of Penn, Franklin, and Buchanan 
on Paper Money. Bridgeport, 1969. No fewer than twelve monographs by 
Muscalus bear a 1969 copyright date; I am unable to arrange them further 
chronologically. 

Henriette Sontag, the Countess Rossi, on Paper Money Issued in the United 
States. Bridgeport, 1969. 


Lord Byron on Paper Money Issued in the United States. Bridgeport, 1969. 
Paper Money Pertaining to Druggists, Medicines and Medical Practitioners. 
Bridgeport, 1969. 

Portraits and Paintings of Eugenie, Napoleon I, and Marie Louise on American 
Paper Money. Bridgeport, 1969. 

Portraits of Elias Boudinot on Paper Money. Bridgeport, 1969. 

Portraits of the First Three Directors of the United States Mint on Paper Money. 
Bridgeport, 1969. 

Shakespeare on Paper Money. Bridgeport, 1969. 

Solomon Carvalho’s Art on Paper Money Issued in the United States and Cana- 
da. Bridgeport, 1969. 

Sully’s Painting of the Future Rev. Dr. Alfred L. Elwyn on Paper Money. Bridge- 
port, 1969. 

Famous Paintings of God and the Infant Christ on Paper Money issued in New 
Jersey. Bridgeport, 1969. 

Franklin’s Great-Granddaughter-in-Law (Mrs. Bache) on Paper Money. Bridge- 
port, 1969. 

Bank Notes Honoring Pulaski and the Pulaski Monuments. Bridgeport, 1971. 


Seven monographs by Muscalus bear a 1971 copyright date; I am unable to 
arrange them further chronologically. 


British Empire Bank Note Proofs: One Hundred Bank Note Proofs of England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and Australia of the Early 1800’. Bridgeport, 1971. 
Historic Jamestown and Pocahontas on Paper Money and Chapman Art. Bridge- 
port, 1971. 

Kinds of Scrip Issued by School Districts in Financial Emergencies. Bridgeport, 
1971: 

Railroad Currency: Bank Notes and Scrip Representative of over One Hundred 
Railroads, 1830° to 1900's. Bridgeport, 1971. 


The Capitol: Its Developmental Aspects and the Crawford Statue of Freedom on 
Paper Money. Bridgeport, 1971. 
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Wilkie’s Princess Doria of Rome on Bank Notes Used in the United States. Bridge- 
port, 1971. 

General George B. McClellan on Paper Money. 1972. I have not seen this, nor is 
it in the ANS Library, but it does exist. Two monographs by Muscalus bear a 
1972 copyright date; I am unable to assign priority to either. 


. Washington's Crossing and the Battle of Trenton Portrayed on Bank Notes, Scrip 


and Paintings. N.p., 1972. Author affiliation given as Mercer County Commu- 
nity College. 

Bank Notes Commemorating the Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Bridge- 
port, 1973. Three monographs by Muscalus bear a 1973 copyright date; I am 
unable to arrange them further chronologically. 

National Bank Notes of Buffalo and Vicinity, 1865-1929. Bridgeport, 1973. 


Recycled Southern Paper Money: A Reference List of Southern Paper Money 
Printed on the Backs of Scarce Unused Notes and Documents. Bridgeport, 1973. 


How the Trenton and Other State Banks of New Jersey Provided Support for 
the Founding of the State School System. 1974. I have not seen this, nor is it in 
the ANS Library. The Katens state that this reprints a chapter from Muscalus’s 
dissertation. Five monographs by Muscalus bear a 1974 copyright date; I am 
unable to arrange them further chronologically. 


Jackson Portraits and the Battle of New Orleans on State Bank Notes. Bridge- 
port, 1974. 


Massachusetts Scrip. Bridgeport, 1974. 
Paper Money of the Four-Dollar Denomination. Bridgeport, 1974. 


Transportation Currency: Bank Notes & Scrip Representative of Forty-Five Vari- 
eties of Transportation Companies 1777-1900’. Bridgeport, 1974. 


Album of Georgia County and City Scrip. Bridgeport, 1975. Three monographs 
by Muscalus bear a 1975 copyright date; I am unable to arrange them further 
chronologically. 


Georgia Railroad Currency Comprehensively Illustrated. Bridgeport, 1975. 
Pennsylvania Borough and City Scrip. Bridgeport, 1975. 


. Early Ships and Shipbuilding on Paper Money. Bridgeport, 1976. 
74, 


Album of Georgia Local Business Notes. Bridgeport, 1977. Two monographs by 
Muscalus bear a 1977 copyright date; I am unable to assign priority to either. 


Mississippi Railroad Currency Comprehensively Illustrated. Bridgeport, 1977. 
An Index of State Bank Notes with Portraits of Presidents. Bridgeport, 1978. 
This is an illustrated reprint of Muscalus’s 1939 original. Two monographs by 
Muscalus, both reprints, bear a 1978 copyright date; I am unable to assign 
priority to either. 

Paper Money of the District of Columbia. Bridgeport, 1978. This reproduces an 


article by Muscalus published in the January-February 1944 issue of the Coin 
Collector’s Journal. 
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Both the Bisordi and Katen listings include some erroneous entries, which have not 
here been included.‘ In addition, a price list of his own publications issued by Musca- 
lus in either 1950 or 1951 lists six works for which copies have not been found: 


a. Price List of Scrip Issued by the Coal and Iron Industry. This is not recorded by 
either Bisordi or the Katens, but was included in the 1950-51 Muscalus listing 
of his own publications for sale as “just published.” 


b. Price List of Paper Money Issued in Louisiana. This is not recorded by either 
Bisordi or the Katens, but was included in the 1950-51 Muscalus listing of his 
own publications for sale as “just published.” 


c. Price List of Paper Money Issued in Mississippi. This is not recorded by either 
Bisordi or the Katens, but was included in the 1950-51 Muscalus listing of his 
own publications for sale as “just published.” 


d. Churches on Early Bank Notes: A Descriptive Price List. This is not recorded by 
either Bisordi or the Katens, but was included in the 1950-51 Muscalus listing 
of his own publications for sale as “just published.” 


e. Paper Money Concerning the Niagara Frontier. This is not recorded by Bis- 
ordi and was unseen by the Katens (who mention it), but was included in the 
1950-51 Muscalus listing of his own publications for sale. 


f. School Scrip Issued in the U.S. This is not recorded by Bisordi and was unseen 
the Katens (who mention it), but was included in the 1950-51 Muscalus listing 
of his own publications for sale. 


None of the above six entries have been seen by this author, who has been unable to 
find any other reference to them and who doubts they were published. 

While the Bisordi and Katen listings of Muscalus’s works are mostly correct, I am 
hoping that the above has managed to correct some errors and fill in a few blanks. 
Given the bibliographical complexity of Muscalus’s publications, however, I doubt 
very much that this is the final word on the subject. 

~~ 


{ } 
(ae 


Notes 


1. Bisordi, R.L. “The Works of John Muscalus” The Asylum, Vol. VII, No. 4 (Winter 1989), 
pp. 21-23. The author would like to thank Benny Bolin for his comments on an earlier draft 
of this column. 


2. Katen, Frank and Laurese. “Bibliography of Dr. John A. Muscalus Books on Paper Money 
and Bank Notes and Scrip.” Silver Spring, March 1991. Privately distributed. 


3. GCC. “John A. Muscalus, ANA 4954. The Numismatist, Vol. 100, No. 2, pp. 383-384. Giv- 
en that the same obituary states that his doctoral dissertation was published in 1946 instead 
of 1945, we have to take this with a grain of salt. 


4. For instance, K-80 (A Reference List with Identifications of Historical Interest) is clearly just 
the subtitle of K-10 (State Bank Notes: A Reference List with Identifications of Historical In- 
terest). At the end of their listing, the Katens note “Also existing somewhere is a group of 14 
early publications of Dr. Muscalus which I had bound years ago and later sold. Interesting 
to know who has this tid-bit” I may have this volume: though it has only 12 early Muscalus 
publications, the binding is very similar to some other Katen productions. 
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The Numismatic Book 
Catalogues of John Drury 


By David F. Fanning 


Published between 1971 and 1988 under the name of John Drury, British bookseller 
David Edmunds published some of the best fixed price catalogues of numismatic 
literature ever produced. As Edmunds also dealt in books on other subjects, however, 
collectors have often found it difficult to determine what constitutes a complete set 
of John Drury numismatic book catalogues. The following provides this information. 


Catalogue 1: October 1971. 
Catalogue 3: March 1972. 
Catalogue 5: July 1972. 
Catalogue 6: October 1972. 
Catalogue 8: March 1973. 
Catalogue 10: June 1973. 


Catalogue 12: December 
1973. 


Catalogue 15: July 1974. 


Catalogue 17: November 
1974. 


Catalogue 18: December 
1974. 


Catalogue 20: June 1975. 
Catalogue 22: July 1975. 


Catalogue 24: December 
1975: 


CATALOGUE ONE 


Rare Books on 
Catalogue 25: January 1976. NUMISMATICS 


with a few on Art, Gems, Archaeology and Heraldry 


Catalogue 27: June 1976. 


Catalogue 28: September 
1978. 


Catalogue 30: March 1977. 
Catalogue 31: July 1977. 
Catalogue 32: New Year 1978. 
Catalogue 33: Summer 1978. 
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Catalogue 38: 1982. 
Catalogue 41: 1982. 
Catalogue 42: 1982. 
Catalogue 43: 1983. 
Catalogue 44: 1983. 
Catalogue 45: 1983. 
Catalogue 46: 1983. 
Catalogue 48: 1984. 
Catalogue 49: 1985. 
Catalogue 51: 1986. 
Catalogue 55: 1987. 
Catalogue 58: 1988. 
Catalogue 61: 1988. 


From 1979 to 1981, Edmunds managed the rare book department for Seaby, account- 
ing for the break in the John Drury catalogues. The following Rare Numismatic Books 
catalogues were issued by Seaby (Rare Books) Ltd. during this period: 


Catalogue 1: Autumn 1979. 
Catalogue 2: Spring 1980. 
Catalogue 3: Autumn 1980. 
Catalogue 4: Spring 1981. 

_ Catalogue 5: Summer 1981. 
Catalogue 6: Autumn 1981. 


The gaps in the John Drury sequence are comprised of non-numismatic catalogues, 
though some of these (such as ones on economics) include some numismatic rel- 
evance. While there were occasional, more ephemeral publications (such as a Special 
List No. 2, published in December 1983, listing English Numismatic Auction Cata- 
logues 1819-1982 for sale), the above comprises a complete set of the John Drury 
numismatic book catalogues. 


~~ 
{ } 
-s 
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Eid Mar coin (42 BC) celebrating 
the assassination of Julius Caesar 
| by a 5th grader. 
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Made possible by the generosity o 
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Foundation 


Photography by tommaday.com 


Chicago 


History In Your Hands Foundation’ is a not-for profit 
organization that cooperates with collectors and 
museums to promote a deeper understanding of the 
world by putting remarkable pieces of history in the 
hands of our kids. Literally. 


| To find out how we can work with your child’s school or how 
' to support us, please go to hiyhf.org or call 708-406-9217 


CHRISTOPHER EIMER 


COINS & MEDALS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
(established 1971) 
BRITISH 

COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALS 


AND THEIR VALUES 


CHRISTOPHER EIMER 


326 pp. 2000 colour images. Price £75 
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eS 


Christopher Eimer 


P.O. Box 352, London NW11 7RF 
United Kingdom 
telephone (+44) 208 458 9933 


A selection of interesting items available online 
www.christophereimer.co.uk 
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“Writing about books is a great and useful game 


and it can be played sitting down.” 


Lawrence W. Wroth 
from Librarians at Play 


[February 26, 1939] 
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Benjamin Bell 
March 8, 1976 — April 10, 2017 


Memories of a good friend... 


I recently moved to Arizona to work full time at 

World Numismatics headquarters. These past 

few weeks have been very exciting for us, yet 

that joy has been clouded by the recent passing 

of our colleague Benjamin Bell. Ben passed away 

on Monday, April 10, after a long, hard-fought 

battle with cancer, his loving family at his side. 

Well educated in traditional historic studies, Ben 

worked as a numismatist at Classical Numismatic Group and was the co-founder, 
co-owner and President of Civitas Galleries, Ltd. In a world where many numis- 
matists have grudges against one or more of their colleagues, Ben was one of only 
a very few loved and respected by everyone, and was duly considered one of the 
rising stars in professional numismatics. By our great many conversations, I can 
attest to his deep love of coins, extensive knowledge and impeccable work ethics. 
He was snatched far too soon from the coin world, and will be dearly missed. 
Our thoughts and prayers are with his parents, Rob and Rebecca, and his sister 
Rachel. 


—Carlos Jara 


Ben was a client of ours for quite some time before I really started to get to know 
him. The first thing that struck me about him was that he had a universal ap- 
petite for books that resembled my own. Heid always put together a small pile of 
books from our shelves when wed see him at shows, and youd never be able to 
guess what hed select. While other customers were predictably focused on U.S. or 
Greek or Russian coins, Ben read about everything numismatic. A book in Ger- 
man about Polish coins would be sandwiched in his pile between a new publica- 
tion on Roman portraiture and a mostly obsolete catalogue of Latin-American 
coins. A look at the last invoice we sent to him (promptly paid, as usual) shows 
that he bought books on late Roman coins, Australian ingots, Mexican coins, Re- 
naissance medals and Bulgarian coins—all in one sale. A book written in Slovak 
about Celtic coins was also included. Ben was quiet and unassuming, but he was 
a gentleman and he knew his stuff. I'll miss him. 


—David Fanning 
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Message from the President 


Dear Friends, 

This is the last message I will be sending to all of you, as my 
tenure as your President is ending as soon as the election votes 
are counted. The incoming Officers and Board of Trustees slate 
is packed with strong leaders and bibliophiles. With the addition 
of new faces on the Board, our organization will remain a vibrant 
part of the numismatic community. I would like to leave office 
with a few thoughts on the NBS, and my hopes for the future. 

While change is sometimes hard to accept, or even compre- 
hend, we as literature collectors are faced with a somewhat per- 
plexing problem. New technologies have allowed us to digitize 
the content of most of the extant numismatic literature with ap- 
propriate permissions. When I first heard about the Newman 
Portal, I was a bit skeptical of the possibilities. But now that I 
have seen its true potential, I am in awe of its capabilities, and its 
usefulness in the research communities. Hence the dilemma...If 
we should “buy the book before the coin,” what would compel us 
to purchase, much less collect, numismatic literature if it is easily 
accessible online? 

My answer is quite simple. Any of you who have entered a 
public or private library, bookstore, or rare book room, and have 
held history in your hands, can attest that the feeling is quite 
unique and thrilling. The smell of the book, the beauty of the 
binding, and the feel of the old, fragile pages in your hand, can 
take us all back in time to the world of the author, and the state of 
the hobby at that moment. A computer screen has yet to replicate 
that feeling, that excitement when we purchase a rarity, hold it in 
our hands, and put it on our shelf. I hope it never does. 

So, my friends, let us go boldly into the future together. There 
should be a respectful balance between the newest technologies 
and the physical world of numismatic literature. I see an impor- 
tant place for both in the future of collecting. 

Thank you all for mentoring and guiding me through my col- 
lecting journey the past 35 years, and I look forward to continu- 
ing to support the NBS long into the future. It has been an honor 
to serve as an Officer for the past 6 years. 


With warmest regards, 


Marc Charles Ricard 
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NBS 2017 Board of Trustees 
Slate of Candidates 


2017 is an election year for the Numismatic Bibliomania Society's Board of Trustees. 
Please use the ballot that has been enclosed with this issue to vote for the NBS mem- 
bers who have volunteered to serve for the 2017-2019 term. Please return ballots by 
June 30, 2017. 


President 


| Tom Harrison 

=H Like many of you, I was born a collector. When my grand- 
‘|| mother gave me a small box of coins collected by her father, 
my other collecting interests waned. When I took a hiatus 
from the hobby, my books went into storage and my only nu- 
mismatic lifeline was my NBS membership that dated to the 
society's inception. In 2008 my mania rekindled and in 2010, 
I transferred my NBS membership to lifetime status. I look 
forward to serving the membership as we maintain the rich traditions of the NBS by 
promoting the appreciation and preservation of numismatic literature. 


Vice-President 


Len Augsburger 

Len Augsburger serves as Project Coordinator for the New- 
man Numismatic Portal at Washington University in St. Louis, 
and has written widely in the field of American numismatics. 
He has won two Book of the Year awards from the Numis- 
matic Literary Guild, and recently published, with co-authors 
Joel Orosz and Pete Smith, 1792: Birth of a Nations Coinage. In 
conjunction with this work, Augsburger cataloged the Donald 
Partrick collection of patterns of 1792 sold by Heritage Auctions in 2015. A Fellow 
of the American Numismatic Society, Augsburger also serves as vice president of the 
Liberty Seated Collectors Club. 


Secretary/Treasurer 
Terry White 


I grew up and spent my early professional life in Indiana. I 
have spent the last fifteen years in Ohio, and the last eight 
©) years in Columbus, Ohio as President of United Midwest Sav- 
~] ings Bank, a premier SBA lender. I have been a banker for 35 

| years, I have been married to LouAnn for nearly 34 years, and 


continued on next page 
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have been collecting coins and books for most of this time. I collect mostly copper, 
with tokens being a favorite. 

I am pleased to serve as Treasurer of NBS, as it combines my two collecting inter- 
ests. I hope to help the club grow in any way I can. 


Trustees (Vote for Six) 


John W. Adams 

a John W. Adams has been NBS Vice President and board mem- 
Fee ber from 2001-2007, and President 2007-2009, as well as 
i) | being President of the Medal Collectors of America (MCA) 
| 2005-2009, and editor of Medals Collectors Advisory since 
2004. Among his several books on numismatics, his two vol- 
umes of United States Numismatic Literature are among the 
most useful bibliographical aids on American numismatic 
auction catalogues available. He earned the ANS Archer M. Huntington Award for 
excellence in numismatic scholarship in 2014 and is an ANS Honorary Trustee, Fel- 
low, and Augustus B. Sage Society member. His research in the field of numismatics 
focuses on American and European medals, numismatic literature, and large cents. 


David FE. Fanning 

David F. Fanning holds a Ph.D. in English from the Ohio State 
University and has been a student of numismatic literature 
since childhood. He is a life member of the American Nu- 
mismatic Association and Numismatic Bibliomania Society, 
and serves on the Board of Trustees of the latter. In 2014, he 
was elected a Fellow of the American Numismatic Society and 
the following year was elected a member of the Rittenhouse 
Society. He is also a Fellow of the Royal Numismatic Society and belongs to many 
specialized and regional numismatic organizations. A principal of Kolbe & Fanning 
Numismatic Booksellers, he has published widely on numismatic literature, North 
American colonial coins, medals, U.S. federal coins, Islamic coins and other topics. 
His primary collecting interests are Canadian colonial tokens as well as the coins of 
early medieval Europe and the early Islamic world—as well as the relevant literature, 
of course! 


| Dan Hamelberg 

Dan Hamelberg is a current ANS Trustee, an ANA & ANS 
Life Member, a Member EAC, FUN, LSCC, C4, Flying Eagle 
& Indian Cent Collectors Society. He is also a past NBS Presi- 
| dent and has been a board member for many years, as well 
as receiving the NBS’s George F. Kolbe Award for Lifetime 
Achievement Numismatic Literature. He has assembled a sig- 
nificant U.S. Coin collection of “First Year of Type” and a com- 
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prehensive collection of U.S. Numismatic Literature. 

“T believe the NBS Constitution needs a significant update in order to expand op- 
portunities and to clarify responsibilities within the NBS. I would like to see more 
engagement with young collectors as they are the future of our hobby. The NBS needs 
and deserves an active board of directors with officers to match to maintain and im- 
prove a society devoted to the hobby of Numismatic Literature.” 


David Hill 

David Hill is the Librarian and Archivist at the American Numis- 
matic Society, and he also oversees the satellite operation of the 
Newman Numismatic Portal that is based there. He has over twenty- 
five years of experience working with books and archival materi- 
als, having held positions at the Columbia University Archives and 
Columbiana Library, the Berkshire County Historical Society (Mas- 
sachusetts), the Westchester County Archives, and Iona College Li- 
brary (New Rochelle, N.Y.). He has been with the ANS since 2010. His numerous 
articles on numismatics and numismatic literature have appeared in ANS Magazine 
and The Asylum. 


John Lupia 

John N. Lupia, III, has been a serious collector, appraiser, and oc- 
casional dealer in antiques, stamps, coins and rare books since 
1964. He has amassed an extensive library of American and for- 
| eign coin auction sales catalogues and rare numismatic literature 
f in several languages. As an archaeologist and art historian he is 
widely published, and has more recently these past fifteen years fo- 
cused on American numismatic history. He is, perhaps, more well 
known through his website NumismaticMall.com created and designed to promote 
global and American cultural heritage through the study of numismatic history. He 
is also a former real estate broker, property manager, and appraiser both in real estate 
and antiques. 


Sydney Martin 

I currently serve as President of the American Numismatic 
Society. I was the editor of the award-winning Colonial Coin 
Collectors Club (C4) Newsletter for over 10 years (retiring in 
2016). I believe in the adage “buy the book first,” and have 
| built an extensive numismatic library. My primary collecting 
interest is in pre-Federal coinage and colonial medals, and I 
have authored three books dealing with these topics. I am a 
member of ANS, NBS, MCA, C4, TAMS, EAC, and ANA. 
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] W. David Perkins 

] W. David Perkins is a longtime collector and researcher of the 
early United States silver dollars 1794-1803. Dave also collects 
Civil War Store Cards, tokens and Numismatic Literature, in- 
cluding books, catalogs and documents pertaining to the great 
early silver dollar collections and collectors. His interest in 
Civil War Store Cards started with a discovery that his great- 
great-grandfather issued two Detroit, Michigan Civil War to- 


kens in 1863. 


Dave was a consultant to Bowers & Merena in the cataloging of the Eliasberg early 
silver dollars and with Heritage Auctions for the Eric P. Newman early quarters and 
dollars, and has cataloged and consulted on early dollars and other coins and tokens 
for a number of numismatic auction firms. He has spoken on the early dollars at a 
number of ANA Numismatic Theatres and has taught a class on the dollars at the 
ANA Summer Conference. Dave has also been a contributor to a number of numis- 
matic books over the years. i 

Dave is a past Secretary / Treasurer of NBS. In addition to NBS, Dave is a member 
of numerous numismatic organizations and clubs including the ANA, ANS, JRCS 
(LM), NLG, EAC, TAMS, CWTS (LM) and others. Dave is an officer and is Trea- 
surer of the John Reich Collector’s Society. He has authored dozens of articles for 
a wide variety of publications including the The Asylum, John Reich Journal, Coin 
World, TAMS Journal, Civil War Token Journal, The Gobrecht Journal, NOW News 
and Talkin’ Tokens. His articles have won literary awards from NLG, JRCS, CWTS, 
TAMS, NTCA and NOW. 


Bruce Wonder 
| I am a retired professor of business management, having 
taught for 38 years—first at the University of Minnesota, then 
at Chico State, and finally at Western Washington University 
: & where I also served as Chair of the Department of Manage- 
ment for 24 years. A coin collector since 1954, I have been a 
.| “vest-pocket” world coin dealer since 1982 with an emphasis 
on the coins of early modern Europe. While my numismatic 
library is decidedly eclectic, my special interest is in antiquarian texts and, in particu- 
lar, in the first half century of numismatic literature, i.e., from 1514 to the 1560s. I 
have been a NBS member for about 15 years. 


} 
pa 


Please use the enclosed ballot to vote for NBS officers and trustees. Ballots must be 
received by June 30, 2017 to be counted. Mail the ballot to: 


Maria Fanning 

NBS Election 

141 W. Johnstown Road 
Gahanna OH 43230 
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United States Numismatic 
Literature from 1943 


By YN Kellen Hoard 


Since I became a numismatist at the age 
of nine I have been interested in learn- 
ing as much as I can about what I am 
collecting. I am particularly interested 
in the history behind coins. It is truly 
fascinating that Theodore Roosevelt, 
one of my favorite Presidents, sought to 
redesign United States coinage in order 
to make it more artistic, as it had been in 
ancient Greece. But as I researched my 
growing collection, I became more and 
more interested in the literature I used 
to study my coins. Eventually this led to 
a passion for collecting numismatic lit- 
erature. As my attention focused more 
and more on collecting books and peri- 
odicals, I found that a particular subset 
of literature interests me extremely. It is 
American numismatic literature from 
1943. I believe I have this interest due to 
my fascination with 1943 coinage from 
around the world; my favorite coin is 
the steel cent. Of course, I collect other 
numismatic literature, but Ihave decid- The 1943 Blue Book (2nd Edition). 

ed to focus the topic of this article on 

my studies of various written material from this one year. This article is by no means 
comprehensive, but instead is my perspective on a few different texts. 

I have decided to classify the literature in this article into three different sections: 
books, auction catalogs, and miscellaneous materials. I decided not to include peri- 
odicals, as those were published in years besides 1943 and were published multiple 
times a year. 

Two of the most well-known books published in 1943 were the Handbook of United 
States Coins (colloquially known as the Blue Book) by R.S. Yeoman and The Standard 
Catalog of United States Coins by Wayte Raymond. Admittedly, these books were not 
solely published in 1943, but I believe both are worthy of study. The Blue Book was 
only in its second edition, and the Standard Catalog was not even published as a book 
this year. Due to a shortage of paper from World War II, Raymond instead published 
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a 


1943 SUPPLEMENT 


to 


The Standard Catalogue of United States 


Coins and Tokens 


Price 25 cents 


There will be no 1948 edition of the Standard Catalogue of 
United States Coins and Tokens. The editors feel, however, 
that it is necessary to publish a supplement as there have 
been many valuation changes in the most popular series. 
Every catalogue purchased within the last three years may 
be brought up to date by the purchase of this supplement. 
A new feature in response to a popular demand is the list- 
ing of the late silver coins including mint marks 1892 
to 1942. 


1943 SUPPLEMENT 


to 


The Standard Paper Money Catalogue 


Price 25 cents 


When this catalogue was issued it was not the intention of 
the publishers to make it a yearly feature as the interest 
in paper money does not warrant such frequent publication. 
The tabulation of the $1, $2, and $5 notes is one of the fea- 
tures of the catalogue and they have become so popular that 
values have changed rapidly. In the supplement we give a 
complete new listing with present day market values. The 
valuations of Fractional Currency have also been carefully 
revised. 


Supplements may be obtained direct from 
the publishers, or from your own dealer 
and will be ready about September first. 


WAYTE RAYMOND, INC. 


630 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Announcement of publication of the 1943 Supplement to the Standard Catalogue of United States 
Coins and Tokens, appearing in The Coin Collector's Journal, September-October, 1942. 
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a 15-page supplement. Having access to both pieces, I decided to compare them and 
identify which was better. Obviously, the Standard Catalog holds the disadvantage of 
not being a real book, but that is just an unfortunate consequence of being published 
in wartime. To be fair, Yeoman was also punished by the paper restrictions; he was 
unable to publish the Red Book as he had planned in 1943. 

In comparing them, I first considered the contents within. The Blue Book had 
every denomination from half cents to double eagles, along with commemoratives, 
some fractional currency, and some medals. The Standard Catalog was much less 
thorough, and had no early date coins. However, the Standard Catalog was far supe- 
rior in the realm of price listings. Inside were prices for nearly every coin in the grades 
of Fine, Uncirculated, and Proof. This allowed for the reader to see prices across the 
spectrum, whereas the Blue Book did not. Instead, there are only prices for Good or 
Fine, except for a few coins which have Proof or Uncirculated listed (however, none 
of these were regular issue coins). Other content of note for the Blue Book include 
a much more logical order for coin listings (from smallest to largest denomination), 
an introduction, and pictures. I also conducted a comparison of the physical books 
themselves. The Blue Book won considerably in this category, as it was bound and 
had a cover. The Standard Catalog was, simply, flimsy. 

Another book of note is titled Jacob Perkins: His Inventions, His Times and His 
Contemporaries by Greville and Dorothy Bathe. Perkins was known for a variety of 
numismatic reasons, such as improving methods for engraving bank notes and help- 
ing to engrave the Massachusetts copper cent dies. I will not go much further into this 
book here, but I highly recommenz¢ it for a little bit of fascinating history. 

The next category is auction catalogs. There were several intriguing auctions dur- 
ing 1943, but for the purposes of this article I will focus on the Michael Higgy Collec- 
tion and M.H. Bolender’s 153" auction sale. 

The Michael Higgy Collection by Numismatic Galleries was an incredible sale, 
with many of the lots selling for multiples of their presale estimate and of the price 
guide value. An 1802 half dime was present in this sale, selling for a massive (for the 
time) price of $625. Listed at $75 in the Blue Book, an 1823/22 quarter sold for $300 
in the grade of Fine. Similarly, a 1794 dollar sold for $175, as opposed to $70 in the 
Blue Book. A third example is a 1799/98 cent which sold for $77.50, despite a Blue 
Book price of $35. Ultimately, this sale can be summarized by a quote from the cata- 
logers: “Record-breaking prices from an unusually large number of bidders. Many of 
you will wonder why your ‘unlimited’ or ‘buy’ bids were not satisfied. Our answer is 
that we had as many as seven buy orders on a single lot.” I personally find this hilari- 
ous that bidders placed unlimited bids on lots. 

M. H. Bolender’s 153rd auction sale may seem like a rather odd choice for this 
article, as there were other bigger auctions that were occurring (such as the Albert 
A. Grinnell collection which I highly suggest you explore on the Newman Numis- 
matic Portal). Simply, I chose this sale because numismatic literature was sold within. 
Among the notable pieces sold in here are C. Wyllys Betts’ American Colonial History 
Illustrated by Colonial Medals (a first edition, but I am uncertain whether it was the 
first or second printing), Gilbert and Elder’s United States Cents of 1796, and S.H. 
Chapman's The United States Cents of the Year 1794. Unfortunately, I was unable to 
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THE NUMISMATIST, May, 1943 


AFTER 99 YEARS 


(The fascination of browsing through gecond-hand book stores is strong 
for a multitude of persons, for there is always the chance of finding some 
rarity—first edition, author’s presentation copy, association volume—that 
has escaped the watchful eye of the proprietor, and which can be purchased 
for a moderate sum: later to be prized chiefly for its own sake, but garnished 
with the recollection of a shrewd (lucky) transaction which secured the 
treasure. Of course, no sane book lover in these later days expects to 
discover a First Folio of Shakespeare, but literary finds, of lesser magnitude 
are made now and then, so the search goes on jnterminably. 

But a somewhat different episode is related below by one of our members 
in Haddonfield, New Jersey. He was in search of information rather than 
rarities, and in the process found a numismatic item written just 99 years 
ago which will keenly interest all collectors of U. S. coins: its official flavor 
makes it all the more significant, even though, in substance, some of the cir- 
cumstances related are more or less familiar to many. 

We thank Mr. Haden for his thoughtful courtesy in sharing the story 
with his fellow collectors.—Ed. ) 


Haddonfield, N. J., April 6th, 1948. 


To the Editor: 


Several weeks ago I stopped in Leary’s Book Store in Philadelphia. 
Leary’s is well known in this section for second hand books. The pur- 
pose of my visit was to try and find some books dealing with United 
States Coins. I was unsuccessful, but did notice quite a few books dat- 
ing back to the eighteenth century dealing with numismaties; these 
books dealt with European coinage and about half of them were printed 
in German. 


Just by chance I happened to notice a notation on a piece of paper 
that had been glued in the fly leaf of one of these books. The informa- 
tion it contained I thought might be of interest to other numismatists 
so I copied it down and am now forwarding it to you, with the thought 
that perhaps it might be worthy of mention in Tur NUMISMATIST. 


Following is a copy exactly as it was penned in the book: 


Half Disme 
Obverse—A head—1792—Liberty Parent of Science 
and Industry 
Reverse—Flying Eagle-—Half Disme—United States 
: of America. 


In conversation with Mr. Adam Hekfeldt today at the mint, he informed me 
that the Half Dismes above described were struck at the request of Gen. 
Washington to the extent of one hundred dollars which sum he deposited in 
bullion or specie—for that purpose—Mr. Eckfeldt thinks that Gen. Wash- 
ington distributed them as presents—some were sent to Europe but the 
greater number of them he believes, were given to acquaintances in Virginia. 
No more of them were coined except those for Gen. Washington. They 
were never designed as currency—the mint was not at the time fully ready 
for going into operation. The coining machinery was in the cellar of Mr. 
Harper’s sawmaker at the corner of Cherry and Sixth Streets, at which 
place these pieces were struck. 

April 9, 1844. 
I. McAllister. 


I do not have any knowledge who Mr. McAllister might have been, or 
how the notation happened to be there. I just happened to see it and 
thought, as I said before, that other numismatists might like to know 
about the Half Dismes. 

—Epwarp B, Haprn. 


Edward Haden’s announcement of his discovery of the McAllister Memorandum, published in The 
Numismatist for May of 1943. 
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find a Prices Realized List for this sale, 
so I would be interested in how much 
these various lots earned. 


My final category is miscellaneous ma- 
terial. I have two items in this category: 
Sydney Noes monograph titled The 
New England and Willow Tree Coinages 
of Massachusetts and Edward Haden's 
“After 99 Years” article published in the 
May 1943 issue of The Numismatist. 


Noe’s work on the Willow Tree coin- 
age was truly fascinating to me. I read 
it cover to cover in about two hours. 
This monograph is especially nice since eee 

it is only 55 pages and you can learn a From a painting in the pouesis of The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
lot quickly. The plates within are also 
incredibly helpful! This work is also Portrait of Jacob Perkins from Greville and Doro- 
ranked #37 on the NBS’ 100 Great- thy Bathe’s biography of the great inventor. 

est Items of United States Literature. 

In 1947 and 1952 Noe had two more 

monographs published on the Oak Tree and Pine Tree coinage of Massachusetts, re- 
spectively. These three works were eventually published together under the title The 
Silver Coinage of Massachusetts by Quarterman in 1973. 

Edward Haden’s article in The Numismatist consists of a letter from Haden de- 
scribing a memorandum he found inside of a book at Leary’s bookstore in Phila- 
delphia. This note essentially claims four things: the 1792 half dismes were struck 
for George Washington, with bullion from Washington, to be used as presentation 
pieces, and they were struck in the cellar of John Harper. Numismatists now know 
that the only completely true statement there was the claim about Harper. To make 
things more confusing, Charles McSorley, Jr. wrote a letter to The Numismatist later 
that year claiming that the note was not written by John McAllister, Jr. (which it was), 
but rather by Jonas McClintock. This error would not be corrected for decades. 

The United States literature of 1943 is an incredibly fascinating topic. This article is 
a mere sample of what was published within just those 365 days! I highly recommend 
using the Newman Numismatic Portal or the American Numismatic Association li- 
brary to explore the full extent of this topic. 

I would like to thank Joel Orosz for his help in compiling a list of books published 
in 1943, as well as providing primary resources for me to use in my research. 


ay 
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A Teeny Island of Numismatic 
Bibliophile Bindings 
By George F. Kolbe 


Kersten Tini Miura is one of the world’s leading bookbinders. Several books have been 
published about her and her innovative creations and Tini has won many awards in 
bookbinding competitions, including the silver medal in the Prix Paul Bonet in Ascona, 
Switzerland. Her bindings are in many private collections, including those of King Carl 
Gustav of Sweden, Queen Elizabeth of England, King Constantine of Greece, President 
Lopez-Portillo of Mexico and in the collections of museums, libraries and universities 
in Europe, Asia and the United States. Her books have also been featured in dozens of 
international exhibitions. 


When the time came in 1976 to bind a few dozen copies of my first mail bid sale cata- 
logue of numismatic books, I was first exposed to the complexities of binding a book. 
A traditional plain buckram library binding would do quite nicely I thought, as if I 
even knew exactly what that meant. I travelled to Kater-Crafts Bookbinders in Pico 
Rivera, California, where I met Mel Kavin, who had established the firm in the late 
1940s. Primarily an institutional binder at the time, Kavin loved books and enthusi- 
astically promoted fine printing and binding. Later on in his career he and the Kavin 
family would produce innumerable special hardbound edition bindings for various 
Bowers and Superior firms, and other numismatic auctioneers. Many of the imposing 
decorated full leather bindings with deluxe book boxes commissioned by Superior for 
their “Super Sales” were crafted in Pico Rivera. 

In the 1980s, Mel organized and hosted a number of lectures in the U.S. featuring 
Tini Miura and other craft bookbinders. I attended several of these gatherings held in 
Southern California and was captivated by the startling élan of Tini’s designs and her 
superb execution skills. On her second tour in 1984, My World of Bibliophile Binding 
had just been published by the University of California Press at Berkeley, comple- 
mented by well over 100 color plates depicting her remarkable bindings. I bought the 
book on the spot. 

Early in my career I acquired an appreciation for fine binding and printing, both 
traditional and modern. My enthusiasm for letterpress printing was augmented by a 
friendship with Henry Morris of Bird & Bull Press. Henry started out as a commer- 
cial printer who, at some point, became fascinated with paper-making processes. His 
early publications were printed on his own homemade paper and his flair for design, 
exemplified by his visually enticing title-pages and typography, soon propelled him to 
the front rank in the sophisticated world of fine printing. American numismatic bib- 
liophiles are familiar with Henry’s body of numismatically-related books. Front and 
center in that genre is a letterpress limited edition leaf book of John Adams’ Comitia 
Americana and Related Medals. It is a magnificent production—of which only sixty 
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copies were issued—commis- 

sioned in a burst of inspira- 
| tion and generosity by its au- 
| thor and spouse. 
| Henry’s love affair with 
| handmade paper and letter- 
press printing was infectious 
and, over the years, I was 
an all-too-willing and ea- 
| | ger “fish,” purchasing almost 
| | | any Bird & Bull publication 
with any pretense to numis- 
| matic content—along with 

many without. I possess all of 
Henry’s handsomely executed 
bibliographies of his publica- 
tions; the first is printed on 
paper he made by hand. Pos- 
| sessed of a keen wit—quite 
| wicked at times—his wide- 
See = ranging observations are al- 
Comitia Americana and Related Medals in Bird & Bull Press ways captivating, whether you 
binding. agree with them or not. Some- 
how in 1997 I was inveigled, 
quite willingly I must admit, into buying a copy of Henry’s Broadside Vignettes. It is 
a huge production, measuring approximately 25 by 19 inches, with absolutely no nu- 
mismatic significance. That said, it is a stunning tour de force of fine typography and 
printing. Henry thought of it as the ultimate coffee table book. He once mentioned 
to me that he had thought about including four legs with the volume so that it could 
serve both functions. 

In the 1990s, Henry’s dual interests led him to form an outstanding collection of 
printing medals. An extensive collection was coming up for sale at auction in Germa- 
ny and I arranged for an agent to bid on his behalf. Henry was quite successful at the 
sale and, as a thank you, he made up a 1992 volume entitled George Frederick Kolbes 
GUEST BOOK, By various authors, as yet unknown. Comprised of several hundred 
leaves of blank paper with the title printed in two colors, Henry arranged for Bernard 
Middleton, the doyen of British fine bookbinders, to bind the volume in handsomely 
tooled full morocco. It is one of a few Bird & Bull productions that are truly unique 
and I am proud to be its custodian. 

It was this gracious gesture that, two decades later, triggered an idée fixe that re- 
sulted in the commission of the volume that is the subject of this article. Why not 
commission an innovative fine modern binding to accompany the lovely traditional 
one that a generosity of spirit had already brought my way? Thus, in spring 2015 I vis- 
ited Tini’s atelier in Long Beach, California. Tini and her husband Einen winter in Ja- 
pan but spend several months in Long Beach each year to escape the heat and humid- 


ee 
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George Frederick Kolbe’s GUEST BOOK, By various authors, as yet unknown. 
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ity of Japanese summers. At the end of a very pleasant visit I left behind an unbound 
printer’s proof on “large paper” of my 2012 bibliography, The Reference Library of a 
Numismatic Bookseller. Complicated knee surgery and temporarily losing track of the 
volume to be bound made completion in 2016 touch and go for a while but, thanks 
to Tini’s perseverance and honoring the commitment she made, the finished volume 
arrived a few days before the start of the August 2016 ANA Convention in Anaheim. 

At the time, David, Maria, and Sam Fanning were visiting with Linda and me at 
our home in Cedarpines Park. David came early and packed up the remaining Kolbe 
stock of numismatic literature, on nine shipping pallets weighing approximately five 
tons. This followed another similar large shipment to Gahanna, Ohio when the Kolbe 
& Fanning partnership was formed in 2010. After this arduous task, David, Maria 
and 12-year-old Sam spent several well-deserved days of leisure and sightseeing in 
Southern California. 

The photographic illustrations gracing this article were taken then. Maria also 
took a number of pictures depicting my numismatic reference library and office 
which may provide material for a future Asylum article. 

Was the year+ wait worth it? You be the judge. 
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By Joel J. Orosz 


Of the late James Stephen George 
Boggs, perhaps the most appropriate 
benediction would paraphrase the 
Bard: “Nothing was but what was not.” 
His name, after all, was neither James, 
nor George, nor even Boggs, but 
rather the somewhat more pedestrian 
Stephen Litzner, when born in 1955 in 
Woodbury, New Jersey. His mother, 
Marlene Dietrich Hildebrandt, was a 
carnival performer with the evocative 
stage name of “Margo, Queen of the 
Jungle.” Or perhaps this was neither 
her trade nor her moniker; it depends 
largely upon who is telling her story. 

Litzner/Boggs was an artist whose 
inventive, but innocuous drawings 
were outrageously—and unlawfully— 
seized by the governments of both 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. An alternative narrative views 
him as a notorious counterfeiter, who 
openly perpetrated brazen scams LAWRENCE WESCHLER 
upon merchants of all stripes. His : 
meticulously drafted bank notes were 
plainly non-monetary art works, yet 
he spent them in the marketplace just 
as the rest of us spend government-is- 
sued legal tender. He boasted that ex- 
amples of his hand-drawn notes hung in the British Museum and in the Art Institute 
of Chicago, but neither institution has records of ever having accessioned even one. 

So contradictory was Mr. Boggs that, when Tampa police found him dead in a 
local hotel room in January of 2017, his biographer, Lawrence Weschler, commented 
to ARTnews: “I wouldn't have put it past Boggs to have faked his own death. I had 
a fantasy of him off in Switzerland, having a great time reading the obituaries. That 
would have been like him. He was an amazing trickster, a vivid, vivid character, and 
a consummate transgressor.” 

It is upon an association copy of Weschler’s biographical treatment of the artist— 
Boggs: A Comedy of Values—that we will now concentrate. Weschler’s volume (ap- 


The illustrated dust jacket of Lawrence Weschler's 
Boggs: A Comedy of Values. The engraving of 
J.S.G. Boggs is by Thomas Hipschen. 
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An example of a Boggs Bill similar to those impounded in the “Scotland Yard Collection.” 


propriately enough, considering its subject), is representative of a deceptive genre of 
books that are all about numismatics, yet include nary a numismatic term in their 
titles. He begins with Boggs, the struggling artist, who discovered that he enjoyed a 
knack for drawing the bank notes of several nations. Most creatives in such a posi- 
tion would be happy to sell the hand-drawn notes in exchange for real bills printed 
by nation states. Boggs, however, was no “rational profit maximizer.” He eschewed 
sales to collectors and galleries in favor of transactional relationships, in which he 
would literally “spend” his drawings as if they were nation-issued currency. Had he 
limited himself to small transactions, he might have created and spent with little of- 
ficial notice, but his ambitions were far grander. First in London in 1986, and then 
in Pittsburgh in 1992, the artist created attention-getting projects that virtually dared 
the respective governments to stop him. And the authorities took the bait; the Brits 
arrested him as a counterfeiter, while the Americans merely seized his artworks with- 
out ever charging him with any wrongdoing. Boggs beat the British rap, but spent the 
rest of his life trying to retrieve dozens of his seized artworks, which he sardonically 
referred to as his “Scotland Yard Collection.” Nor was he able to recover more than 
1,300 of his “Pittsburgh Project” drawings from the Secret Service. Weschler not only 
describes these escapades, but illustrates the book with photos of actual notes and, of 
course, numerous Boggs Bills. 

Stripped of his oft-times melodramatic flourishes, Boggs’ method consisted of 
only four steps: 

He used fine-nibbed green and black pens to draw a bill of an actual or fanciful 
denomination, which superficially seemed to be a genuine note. Its details, however, 
diverged from the original, and Boggs always left one side blank. 

He offered a Boggs Bill to a merchant—with full disclosure that it was not a genu- 
ine note, but rather, a work of art—as payment in full for goods or services. He even 
requested that change be made in legal tender notes if the “face value” of his Boggs 
Bill exceeded the cost of the purchase. (Boggs claimed to have spent his artworks for 
more than $1 million worth of goods and services from 1984 to 1999). 
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He noted details of the purchase—date, time, location—on the blank side of the 
Boggs Bill, and affixed his signature to it. 

He secured a receipt for the purchase from the merchant and later sold the receipt 
to a numismatist, who then was able to track down the person who had accepted the 
Boggs Bill, buy it, and thus collect a complete record of the transaction. 

As fascinating as Boggs’ modus operandi was, however, the crux of Weschler's bi- 
ography did not focus upon the Money Artist's virtuoso creations, or even his trick- 
ster nature, but rather upon his transgressions against the state, and the fascinating 
questions these transactions raised about the nature of money (hence the “Comedy of 
Values” in the subtitle). How could a private citizen make and spend his own money 
without being guilty of counterfeiting? But how could he be accused of counterfeiting 
when he disclosed, each and every time, that his Boggs Bills were artworks, and not 
in any way legal tender? But if an artist could draw and spend a note, that drawing 
of a note was definitionally indistinguishable from money, and the artist was thus 
infringing upon the government’s monopoly to create money. But how could the 
government seize—and impound for years—over 1,300 Boggs Bills without ever for- 
mally charging him with any crime? The answers to these questions—fittingly, for an 
enigma like J.S.G. Boggs—remain just as elusive today as when Weschler first posed 
them in 1999. 

At least one copy of Weschler’s Boggs: A Comedy of Values landed in the artist's 
hands (one likes to imagine that he paid for a few boxes of them with one of his Bills). 
This copy was inscribed by Boggs to a notable composer, and adorned with a whimsi- 
cal Boggs drawing. In keeping with the Money Artist's paradoxical nature, however, 
his drawing has nothing to do with numismatics, but instead conveys a message that 
the unfolding of time and events has rendered poignant beyond description. 

On June 24, 1999, not long after Weschler’s biography of the artist was published, 
Boggs found himself in New York City, at the World Trade Center, in the company 
of the renowned minimalist composer Philip Glass. Born in 1937, the versatile Mr. 
Glass has composed operas; symphonic works; concertos; string quartets; chamber 
music; and film scores, three of which were nominated for Academy Awards. He 
plays live music as well, performing on keyboards with his own band, the Philip Glass 
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A Boggs $1000 bill, “legal art for all those who agree,” signed by Boggs as the “Secret” of the 
Treasury 
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The two artists crossed paths at FF 06,A4, a): @reave 
the World Trade Center in 1999, on 
June 24, at 9 pm, or so the dating of | | 
the Money Artist’s inscription on the & (gle eee ns) 


half-title page of Boggs: A Comedy of 
Values seems to indicate: 


99.06.24.21 


The body of the inscription follows 
in his neat cursive hand, concluding 
with a bold signature: 


4 Philip Glass, 
Your music has so 
often filled my 
studio and my 
heart. Your art 
has so often filled 
my ears and my 
head as I have 
made my art. 


Cheers JSG Boggs 


To the biographer, this is evidence of 
a heretofore unknown source of in- 
spiration for the Money Artist as he Boggs’ inscription to the composer Phillip Glass, in- 
created his Boggs Bills. The inscrip- cluding the Money Artist's sketch of the Twin Towers 
tion as a whole, however, is couched _Of the World Trade Center. 

in the classic dual character of J.S.G. 

Boggs: beginning with the juvenile salutation employing “4” to replace “For,” he goes 
on to offer a measured and mature tribute to a fellow artist. 

It is an addendum to this inscription that brings it both distinctiveness and his- 
torical pathos. To the right of the date, Boggs records, in printed block letters, the 
location of his encounter with Philip Glass, along with a simple, whimsical drawing 
of commemoration: 


@ WORLD 
TRADE 
CENTER 
II 
(TWIN TOWERS) 
Curiously, this portion of the inscription has assumed the paradoxical nature of its 
creator. On a literal level, of course, it is a charming doodle commemorating an un- 
expected meeting of two gifted and controversial artists at a specific time and in a 
particular place. The atrocities committed September 11, 2001, however, render the 
inscription an almost unbearably poignant reminder of an era when the Twin Towers 
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still stood, and nearly 3,000 innocents were still among the living. In this case, as in so 
many others, the worlds occupied by Stephen Litzner and by J.S.G. Boggs merged into 
a wholly integrated, yet completely contradictory whole. Truly, for the Money Artist, 
nothing was but what was not. 

The balance sheet of J.S.G. Boggs’ life reveals that he won more often than he lost. 
True, he failed to convince the City of Pittsburgh to sell him, in exchange for Boggs 
Bills, the shuttered Duquesne Brewery building to turn into an artists’ cooperative, 
but he was able to pay for the services of the lawyer who defended him at his Old 
Bailey trial with his hand-drawn notes. Boggs similarly paid Thomas Hipschen, then 
a picture engraving leader for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, to engrave the 
Money Artist’s portrait upon a $1,000 Boggs Bill (this portrait graces the dust jacket 
of Boggs: A Comedy of Values). He even pulled off a feat of prognostication in the mid- 
1990s, when Worth magazine commissioned him to design a note using the Treasury 
Department’s then-new guidelines. Boggs produced a $100 bill with Harriet Tub- 
man’ portrait, thus anticipating by about two decades Treasury's decision to replace 
Andrew Jackson on the $20 bill with Tubman. 

In the end, however, the victories turned Pyrrhic. Boggs’ production fell off, his 
efforts to recover the Boggs Bills seized in Britain and in the US remained fruitless, 
and the Money Artist became a gun-toting, methamphetamine-abusing caricature 
of his former self. Despite owning a large house in Tampa, he began checking into 
local hotels for long periods, perhaps in a bid to secure more human contact. And 
it was in one of these hostelries that Tampa police discovered the Money Artist dead 
on January 23, 2017. Boggs the artist, trickster and provocateur, like the Twin Towers 
doodled in his inscription to Philip Glass, is with us no more, but the questions he 
raised about the nature of value and the definition of money linger still, and possibly 
always will. Perhaps he was trying to tell us that just as nothing was in his life but what 
was not, so in the paper money filling our wallets, nothing truly is but what is not. 
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membership and providing social-media platforms for 
members to connect, discuss, and promote their brands. 
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The manuscript title page of Ferrari's Las Medallas del Almirante Vernon (completed in 1957). 


Jorge Ferrari’s Unpublished 
Magnum Opus 


by John W. Adams 


A version of this article appeared in the July/August 2016 issue of The MCA Advisory (Vol. 19, 
No. 4), and is reprinted with permission. 


When Fernando Chao (h) and I began work on Medallic Portraits of Admiral Ver- 
non, we were both aware of the extensive body of literature published on the subject. 
However, only he was aware of the magnum opus on the subject, which has remained 
unpublished for over half a century. Herein lies the story of that manuscript and the 
extraordinary man who composed it. 

Jorge N. Ferrari, the Argentine scholar and numismatist, completed Las Medal- 
las del Almirante Vernon in 1957. Nine hundred and six pages long, describing 232 
varieties of Vernon medals, with images of each, plus numerous maps, portraits and 
other supporting material, the manuscript is easily the most exhaustive treatment of 
the subject to appear before or since. Why then was it never published? 

This is a fair question and one we hope to address in time, but first some back- 
ground, Numismatics flourished in Latin America beginning in the late nineteenth 
century. The names Angel Justiniano Carranza, Alejandro Rosa, Bartolome Mitre and 
Jose Toribio Medina may be unfamiliar to many North Americans but they, and oth- 
ers, authored a considerable body of scholarly work. All four of those named wrote on 
the subject of the Vernon medals and, thus, Ferrari was continuing a proud tradition. 
No doubt much of the appeal of this subject lay in the irony that here was a gringo 
being celebrated for a battle (Cartagena) that he lost. However, we are told, there was 
also appeal in the availability of Vernon medals—one could assemble a homogenous 
collection of 25 or even 50 pieces with little effort and at relatively low cost. The al- 
ternatives in South American medal collecting are far fewer than in Europe or the 
United States. 

Ferrari was a member of the upper echelons of Argentine society, which supplied 
an abundance of contacts for a thriving law practice. On the side, in addition to his 
scholarly pursuits, he possessed a stable of race horses and was the co-owner of the 
most prestigious dance hall in Buenos Aires. The dance hall was called the “Mau 
Mau” and was the most chic destination in the city, the place that anyone who would 
be someone must go. One can infer that Ferrari led an active and full life. 

The high energy level of the man is implicit in the manuscript. At the outset, the 
author announces his intention to list the medals in historical order, an effort which 
would delve deeply into the simple geographical groupings, like Porto Bello, Fort 
Chagre and Cartegena. In his “Segunda Parte,” Ferrari makes extensive use of Span- 
ish archival sources to document Spanish dispositions and readiness. As one might 
expect, there are extensive biographies of the protagonists Admiral Edward Vernon 
and Don Blas de Lezo, who figures in Porto Bello as well as his better known role in 
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Ferrari’s detailed Plan de la Baye de Cartagene des Indes, from his unpublished manuscript on the 
medals of Admiral Vernon. 
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Jorge N. Ferrari addressing the | Exposicién lbero Americana de Numismatica y Medallistica in 
Barcelona in 1958 (photo credit: Numisma, published by the Sociedad lberoamericana de Estudios 
Numismaticos [Madrid], 1966). 


the defense of Cartagena. 

Exhaustive correspondence between Old World and New World is cited. This is 
followed by Lezo’s diary from March 14, 1739 (Porto Bello was attacked on the 15th) 
to May 20, 1741, when the English departed Cartagena. English ships dispatched 
weeks earlier carried word of an English victory and, when this “news” reached Spain 
as well, Lezo was censored and put on notice. Even when the account of a successful 
defense of Cartagena reached Spain, poor Lezo remained under a cloud. Ferrari uses 
the official correspondence cited earlier and Lezo’s diary to clear the man’s name and 
accord him the laurels which he never received, even as Vernon was celebrated on 
thousands of medals for a victory he never won. 

In this second part of Ferrari’s work, there are also an abundance of detailed maps, 
Vernon's order of battle, portraits of Brown and Ogle and, indeed, just about every 
relevant fact one can imagine. And this is only the first 250 pages of a 908-page book. 
In the “Tercera Parte,’ Ferrari analyzes the prior art—Betts, Mitre, Rosa, Medina 
and McCormick-Goodhart. He critiques their methodology in detail and, then, in 
a three-page schematic, offers his own. This latter is particularly important because 
it goes to the heart of the value to be added by the book, which is an effort to match 
chronology of issuance with the chronology of event. This matching is a relatively 
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A page from Ferrari’s manuscript delineating the positions of the famous six ships depicted on the 
reverse of most Vernon medals. 
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easy task with the medals celebrating Porto Bello and Fort Chagre, but becomes vital, 
in the author’s mind, when applied to Cartagena. 

On page 277, Ferrari begins his descriptions of the individual varieties. These are 
done in meticulous detail, typically occupying two pages per number, but often more 
and ranging up to six. When Dr. Chao and I were creating our own book on the 
Vernon medals, we made frequent reference to these descriptions. Whereas we might 
have observed one or two points of difference between two very similar varieties, Fer- 
rari would give us six or eight, thus confirming or changing our intended attributions. 

The metrology of the descriptions is simple, with whole numbers assigned both to 
the weight and the diameter. The physical description of each variety is, as noted, ut- 
terly thorough. Few collectors delve into the minutiae of Admiral Vernon medals but, 
for those who do, here is a feast. In order to draw these comparisons, the author must 
have had access to a multitude of sources in addition to the hundreds of examples in 
his own collection. He cites a total of 11 collections—two in the UK, one in Spain, one 
in the US and the remaining seven in Argentina. 

The descriptions are prima facie evidence of the care that must have been lavished 
on this manuscript. If confirmation is needed, then that is supplied by the 20-page 
bibliography. Over half of the titles are in English, including any number that were 
previously unknown to this writer, such as an article on Vernon medals by Leander 
McCormick-Goodhart, written ten years before he published his opus on the subject. 
Simply stated, Ferrari cast his net more broadly by far than any writer before or since. 

When Ferrari was finished with the main narrative, he couldn't resist adding some 
analysis. There is a three-page index, listing the varieties by ship formation. This is 
followed by a 20-page index listing the varieties by legend! Neither of these indices is 
of any practical use whatsoever in attributing a variety, so that an inquiring numisma- 
tist must fall back on the descriptions which, due to their extraordinary length, are a 
ponderous way to get the job done. 

The author was acutely aware that he was part of a long and distinguished tradi- 
tion. This awareness must have stoked his enthusiasm, as he raised the state of the art 
to new levels. At some point, it must have dawned on Ferrari that he had gone too far, 
that he had buried his prospective reader in a mountain of material that few would 
have the strength to digest. Ironically, the ugly grey pamphlet written by McCormick- 
Goodhart must have stimulated this realization. Here on 41 pages printed on low- 
quality paper with low quality type was more practical information than was con- 
tained in the 906-page manuscript, intended to be accompanied by 233 high-quality 
images. As he came around to this conclusion, Ferrari must have been overwhelmed 
by feelings of frustration, suffocation and even rage. How could his masterpiece of 
scholarship embedded in a rich tradition be trumped by these rags coming out of 
nowhere? The sense of defeat must have been all that a proud, aristocratic man could 
bear. That he did not become embittered but, rather continued his studies with re- 
newed vigor is a testament to the man’s strength of character. 

This low point aside, Ferrari's numismatic career was filled with accomplishment. 
Clain-Stefanelli lists 24 books or articles that he authored (and published). The con- 
tent of his writings stretches across Argentina, Chile, Paraguay and, indeed, all of 
South America and ranges from the specific—medical medals, proclamations, biog- 
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raphies of individuals—to the general, including a much-acclaimed bibliography on 
the numismatics of Argentina. He even returned to the subject of Admiral Vernon in 
1966 with a 17-page article in Numisma (Madrid). 

Viewed in broad perspective, the unrelenting five years of work that led to a 906- 
page unpublished manuscript was merely the portal to discovery. His integrity and 
powers of will tested to the utmost, Ferrari proceeded to climb a tall mountain. People 
who would know the man at the top should first experience the man at the bottom. 
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Tom Harrison 
NBS President 


Message from the President 


It is my privilege to serve the Numismatic Bibliomania Society, an 
organization that is endowed with such a rich tradition. Like many 
time-honored organizations, both numismatic and non-numismatic, 
we are facing challenges during this time of transition. We have valid 
concerns regarding the digital revolution’s impact on the future of 
our hobby. In addition, it is an accepted fact that a large segment 
of the younger generation no longer values the benefits of partici- 
pating in the collecting community. Many hobby organizations are 
struggling to recruit new members and rekindle the enthusiasm they 
enjoyed decades ago. The NBS is fortunate to possess a number of 
stalwart members who have carried our mantle for many years. Their 
unwavering devotion has not waned. We owe these staunch enthusi- 
asts our gratitude. 

The NBS has remained relatively consistent over the past several 
years. Our membership has hovered in the 350 range, funds have 
just covered expenditures, and the number of The Asylum submis- 
sions have often been wanting. The question we must each ask is, are 
we satisfied with the status quo of our organization, or do we aspire 
for a more vibrant NBS? Most of our members are actively involved 
in a number of other numismatic organizations. Hopefully, an addi- 
tional modest commitment to the NBS by the broader membership 
will provide dramatic results. Each and every member has valuable 
talents they can contribute to the enrichment of the numismatic lit- 
erature community. I sincerely believe if there is any numismatic or- 
ganization with an ability not only to merely survive, but to thrive, 
it is the NBS. 

My wish for the NBS in the coming year is that each member will 
find a way to give a little something more to our organization and 
in return, be rewarded with the knowledge that our combined ef- 
forts will significantly contribute to a more dynamic NBS. You might 
consider a submission to The Asylum regarding your thoughts and 
ideas for the NBS in a letter to the editor, a well-researched article 
on a favorite title, or a valuable book review. You might consider a 
literature exhibit at a local, regional, or national coin show to pro- 
mote our hobby. You might consider donating duplicate or unused 
volumes from your library to next year’s NBS fund-raising auction. 
Please know that your contribution, large or small, will play a signifi- 
cant role in the successful future of the NBS and will be appreciated 
by the greater numismatic literature community. 

It is only through the efforts of many that we can maintain the en- 
thusiasm we all desire for the Numismatic Bibliomania Society. Will 
you please share your passion for numismatic literature and join our 
efforts to continue the rich traditions of the NBS? May your numismat- 
ic library provide investigation, discovery and most of all, enjoyment. 
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Congratulations to This Year’s Award Winners! 


And many thanks to all NBS members who contributed 
to our award-winning publications! 


The Asylum Award Winners 


Jack Collins Award 
Best Article by a First-Time 
Author in 2016: 
Shanna Berk Schmidt, 
“The Harlan J. Berk Ltd. 
Numismatic Library” (v.34 n.2) 


Joel J. Orosz Award 


Shanna Schmidt accepting her Jack Collins Best Article of 2016: 
Award from Tom Harrison, NBS President. Christopher Faulker, “Tn De- 


Photo by Len Augsburger : i 
fense of a Library” (v.34 n.4) 


Numismatic Literary Guild 
2017 Awards 


Best Issue, Small-Circulation Club Publications: 
The Asylum, Autumn 2016, “The Future of Numismatic Literature” 
Maria Fanning, editor 


Best Column, 
Small-Circulation 
Club Publications: 
“Off the Shelf? 
by David Fanning, The Asylum 


PCGS Education Award: 
E-Sylum, 


Wayne Homren, editor E-Sylum editor Wayne Homren and NBS Vice 
President Len Augsburger admire the E-Sylum’s 


PCGS Education Award plaque. Photo by Debra Kurtz 
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The 2017 NBS Annual Meeting 


by Joel J. Orosz 


The 2017 NBS Annual Meeting was held on Friday, August 4, 2017 in the vastnesses 
of the Colorado Convention Center in Denver. Twenty-five dauntless NBS members 
hiked the trackless expanses from the bourse to Room 112, where new NBS President 
Tom Harrison gaveled the 38" Annual Meeting to order at precisely 11:30 am. 

The first order of business was the report on the 2017 NBS Board of Trustees meet- 
ing, which had just concluded before the annual meeting began. A decision was tak- 
en—and a committee was formed—to update the NBS constitution and bylaws, a task 
last undertaken more than 20 years ago. Membership in the club has declined from 
350 to 300, largely due to last year’s increase in annual dues from $25 to $40, so the 
Board has placed a priority upon recruiting new members. One manifestation of this 
priority will be an NBS table at the 2018 ANA in Philadelphia. Ideally, the club table 
will be sited in the midst of numismatic literature dealers set up on the bourse, so as 
to maximize exposure to potential new recruits. It will be staffed by NBS member 
volunteers, with exhibits, at least for the first three and a half days of the convention, 
consisting of the lots for the NBS benefit auction. The Board is also considering a 
more affordable initial membership rate for young numismatists, in hopes of attract- 
ing more of them to NBS membership. 

Vice President Len Augsburger delivered the financial report in behalf of NBS 
Treasurer Terry White, who was not able to attend the convention. The current bal- 
ance in the NBS exchequer is $4,800, but with two more issues of The Asylum to pub- 
lish in calendar year 2017, plus other liabilities, a deficit of $3,000 would occur unless 
offset by the upcoming benefit auction. 
The Society’s financial outlook will im- 
prove significantly when the income 
stream from the ANA Edition of The E- 
Sylum comes on line. When this occurs, 
the NBS will receive an upfront payment 
of $1,250 per quarter, with any additional 
income to be split between the ANA and 
Wayne Homren, Editor and Publisher of 
The E-Sylum (and past President of the 
NBS). 

Wayne Homren then spoke briefly 
about the process of creating two weekly 
versions of The E-Sylum, both the regular 
NBS version and the new version which 
goes to all members of the ANA for 
whom the ANA has an e-mail address. 
Wayne Homren, editor of the E-Sylum. E ee gee as a eaalan yeeros - 
Photo by David Fanning ters is daunting, but Wayne has produc- 
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tion down to a science. He begins with a template, using HTML plain text files and 
a Flickr archive of images to lay out each issue. His general approach is to “touch it 
once,’ making reader submissions a priority, especially for regular contributors such 
as Dick Johnson, Len Augsburger, and John Lupia. Wayne also writes a miscellaneous 
column called “Numismatic Nuggets.” This, and the introductory “Wayne’s Words” 
feature, are the last pieces to go into every issue. He never knows what the content 
will be from week to week, but despite—or perhaps because of—the uncertainty, he 
finds the process to be lots of fun. 


The Annual Awards, as decided by a vote of the NBS membership, were as follows: 

Jack Collins Award for Best Article by a First-Time Author in The Asy- 
lum was won by Shanna Berk Schmidt, for her article, “The Harlan J. Berk Ltd. 
Numismatic Library,’ appearing in the Summer 2016 issue of The Asylum. 

Joel J. Orosz Award for Best Article Appearing in The Asylum was won by Chris- 
topher Faulkner for “In Defense of a Library, appearing in the Winter, 2016 issue of 
The Asylum. 

The George Frederick Kolbe Award for Lifetime Achievement in Numismatic Lit- 
erature was, for the second year in a row, not awarded. 

2017 proved a bumper year for literary awards earned by NBS members (especial- 
ly those surnamed Fanning): 

The Numismatic Literary 
Guild award for best issue of 
a small-circulation club pub- 
lication was awarded (quite 
appropriately!) to Maria Fan- 
ning, editor of The Asylum, 
for the Autumn, 2016 issue, 
focusing on “The Future of 
Numismatic Literature.” 

The NLG award for best 
column in a small-circulation 
club publication went to Da- 
vid Fanning for his “Off the 
Shelf” column in The Asylum. 

The NLG’s PCGS Educa- 
tion award was presented to 
the E-Sylum, Wayne Homren, 
editor. 

The NLG Book of the Year 
award went to the NBS mem- 
ber trio of Pete Smith, Len 
Augsburger and Joel J. Orosz = << == 
for their monograph, 1792: Len Augsburger, Joel Orosz and Pete Smith accepting their 


Birth of a Nation’s Coin age. NLG for Book of the Year Award for 1792: Birth of a Nation’s 


; Coinage (top) and at their book signing (bottom). 
This book was also honored proto ae san) a 
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by the Professional Numismatists Guild with its Robert Friedberg Award for best book. 

The final order of business was the annual benefit auction. Ample drama was 
supplied by the fact that the auction needed to realize $3,000 in order to wipe out 
the impending deficit for year-end 2017. A lineup of generous donors, led by Dan 
Hamelberg, President Tom Harrison, Kolbe and Fanning Booksellers, George Kolbe 
and David Fanning individually, and Len Augsburger, provided 32 lots that were de- 
scribed in a mail bid catalogue prepared 
pro bono by David Fanning. Spirited 
bidding split between absentees and at- 
tenders drove lots to healthy levels. Hon- 
ors for highest price realized ended in a 
tie between an absentee bidder who paid 
$500 for lot 9, a modern plated reprint of 
the Chapmans’ Bement Sale Part II, and 
John W. Adams, who paid a like amount 
for lot 21, a leatherbound special edition 
of Neil Musante’s The Medallic Work of 
John Adams Bolen. When the last ham- 
mer fell, the benefit auction had realized 
$3,550, extirpating the NBS deficit for 
2017, and leaving a small surplus enter- 
ing 2018. 

Finally, it is notable that in atten- 
dance at the meeting were two of the 
rising scholars of American numismat- 
ics, young numismatists Garrett Ziss and 
Kellen Hoard, whose membership in the 
NBS bodes well for the organization's fu- 
ture. We look forward to the 39 annual 
meeting, which will be held next year in 
Philadelphia. 


Tom’s NBS tie, offered 


in the auction. 
Photo by David Fanning 


Ute Wartenburg Kagan and Charlie Davis chat 
Davis’ booth. Photo by Wayne Homren On the bourse. Photo by Wayne Homren 
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The 2017 NBS Symposium 


by Joel J. Orosz 


A recurring theme of NBS meetings at ANA 
conventions over the years has been the vast 
tracts of real estate that lie between bourse 
and meeting room, and for 2017, the cav- 
ernous Colorado Convention Center in 
Denver carried on the tradition. Chairman 
Mao’s Long March had nothing on endless 
trek necessary to reach Room 407 from the 
teeming bourse. Along the way, it seemed 
less like a stroll through Denver, and more 
like a forced march over the mountains to 
Aspen. 

The 35 numismatic athletes who com- 
pleted this long day’s journey into knowl- 
edge by Thursday, August 3, 2017 at 1 pm 
were amply rewarded, however, by scholar 
and author Neil Musante’s recounting of 

how he researched, wrote, and published his 
Pag eee ane ores ; eagerly awaited revision of William S. Bak. 
Photo by Wayne Homren ers Medallic Portraits of Washington. Neil's 

two-volume Medallic Washington is both a 
worthy successor to Baker’s work and the new authoritative reference in the field. He 
provided us with a glimpse of how he was able to displace a classic that for 132 years 
had been the standard of excellence in the field of Washingtoniana. 

The genesis of Medallic Washington can be traced to the time when Neil had just 
finished writing another standard reference for its field, The Medallic Work of. John Ad- 
ams Bolen. Tom Adams, Neil’s friend, and Washingtoniana collector extraordinaire, 
urged Neil to make his next project a thorough revision of Baker. NBS member Anne 
Bentley added her voice to Adams’ specifically urging him to revise the unwieldy 
Rulau/Fuld updating of Baker’s classic work. The tipping point arrived a few years ago 
at a Baltimore convention, when another NBSer, John Kraljevich, added his voice to 
the chorus, and the die, so to speak, was cast: Neil would take on this daunting task. 

The book’s working title was taken from a Washington medal, Baker 104 and 105, 
“Whom all do Honor Must be Great.’ This provisional title, however, did not sur- 
vive withering criticism from Neil’s friend, numismatic bookseller and longtime NBS 
member Charles Davis, delivered in what Ebenezer Locke Mason would have called 
“plain Saxon language.” Neil took Davis’ critique to heart, and renamed the book 
Medallic Washington. 

In organizing the book, Neil sought to avoid the traps into which Baker & Co. had 
fallen, particularly the snare of tying each medal to a specific medallic portrait, which 
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indiscriminately throws pieces of different dates together. He instead organized the 
medals by date. A slightly enlarged photo of each medal, obverse and reverse, is pro- 
vided along with a concise text, which avoids the necessity of the reader flipping back 
and forth between illustration and text. 

The overall design of Medallic Washington was inspired by two works. The first was 
James Ross Snowden’s The Medallic Memorials of Washington in the Mint of the United 
States, with its beautiful gilt depictions of the Washington Cabinet of Medals medal 
on its front board. Neil had hoped to place a gilt depiction of a medal on the cover 
of his volumes, but found that this has become a lost art. He was able to do the next- 
best thing, placing color photographs of medals into circular depressions on the front 
board of both volumes. The second inspiration came from the superb overall quality 
of the binding of John W. Adams’ and Anne Bentley’s Comitia Americana and Re- 
lated Medals, published by NBS co-founder George Frederick Kolbe. Neil's publisher, 
Spink & Son, Ltd., strove to replicate that quality and largely succeeded. 

Neil expressed his gratitude to a number of individuals and institutions who had 
aided him on his long journey to publication. Besides the aforementioned, David 
Menchell opened his splendid collection of Washingtoniana for study and photogra- 
phy; as did the Massachusetts Historical Society (William Sumner Appleton Collec- 
tion); the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (William S. Baker Collection); and the 
Boston Public Library, which allowed Neil to photograph (but not to handle), George 
Washington's gold Washington Before Boston medal. Apart from taking 90% of the 
book’s photographs himself and writing 100% of the text, Neil feels that his main con- 
tribution was the improved organization and presentation of the information. That 
modest assessment notwithstanding, he was forced to admit under questioning that 
he had been able to unearth and share significant new information about several of 
the medals described. Still there is much research that still needs to be done; Neil 
cited in particular the Jacob Perkins Funeral Medal as one that required further study. 

Neil’s presentation was lively, but all too self-effacing, underplaying his remarkable 
accomplishment in the research and writing of this valuable reference, which truly 
has attained its goal of superseding the venerable Baker reference. Perhaps the best 
summary of Neil’s signal achievement resides in a slight paraphrasing of the rejected 
title for his book: “That which all do Honor Must be Great.’ 


QP 
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Increasing Membership in the 
NBS: Some Preliminary Ideas 


By YN Kellen Hoard 


A constant focus of specialty numismatic organizations is retaining a sufficient mem- 
bership. The NBS must deal with similar issues, and I have spent some time think- 
ing up methods to increase the membership. Never has this Society had a dedicated, 
focused drive to gain members and I personally believe it is necessary to maintain 
the specialty of collecting numismatic literature through years to come. The rise of 
the internet has definitely made an impact, though whether it is positive or negative 
is open to debate. Ultimately, I have brainstormed some ideas that I leave open to 
discussion and debate among the membership. 


ANA Events 


At the ANA World’s Fair of Money, the Society holds a few meetings. These are list- 
ed on the schedule, but otherwise get relatively little promotion. I recommend the 
NBS invests in more marketing. ANA events are an excellent place to get promotion! 
Therefore, it is a reasonable idea to rent a table on the bourse during the August 
show. The NBS has done this in the past, but it eventually comes down to money 
and volunteers. First, I think the money aspect requires evaluating short-term versus 
long-term gain. While the money to rent a table for the convention may cost a fair 
amount in the short-term, the long-term benefits (including increased membership 
and more awareness about the NBS in general) could outweigh it. Then, consider 
volunteers. Many NBS members attending the convention have a lot on their agenda, 
and it is impractical for them to volunteer. Therefore, I suggest an unmanned table. 
So, what would such a table look like? To start, it could contain informative graphics. 
These graphics could contain any information NBS members deemed worthy. The 
most important thing is that they are interesting enough to hold a passerby’s atten- 
tion. These graphics could also be replicated on sheets of paper that interested people 
could take home. Second, the table could contain free literature in the Fred Lake style. 
It is feasible that by giving non-bibliomaniacs some starter material that they may 
be more willing to consider membership. An issue with this latter idea is that some 
over-enthusiastic people may decide they want to take all the books; for this I have no 
solution currently but would be open to hearing suggestions from the membership. 

Also important is Summer Seminar. Each week an impressive book sale is held, 
and this could be a perfect opportunity for promotion. Obviously, those attending 
the sale are interested in information beyond that on the internet. If the ANA li- 
brary agrees, it might be a good idea to hang promotional fliers in or near the book 
sale. 
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Exhibiting 

In 1991 the Society donated money to establish and endow the Aaron Feldman ex- 
hibit award. This honor would be conveyed on some of those who exhibited literature 
at ANA conventions; unfortunately, interest died off. The award was most recently 
conferred in 2011! So, I think it is time for a stronger push for exhibits to be created. 
Exhibits are perfect for sharing why your topic is fun or interesting. Unfortunately, 
a few problems arise. Foremost among them are the time it takes to create a good 
exhibit, and the difficulty in transporting books (and this does not even consider the 
fact that exhibitors must stay the entire show). There are a couple solutions. Multiple 
bibliomaniacs could help assemble an exhibit together, though it would have to be 
non-competitive. Single-book exhibits are also a worthy idea. In terms of transport, 
one book is obviously considerably easier. They also prevent those passing near the 
exhibit from being overwhelmed by volume. 

Unfortunately, transportation of books would be an issue no matter what, and I 
leave discussion of the resolution to those interested. In the end, those involved in 
exhibiting must coordinate to overcome the issues so that we can share our specialty 
in an exciting way. An alternative for those not traveling to ANA conventions is local 
or regional shows. While your exhibit might not get as much viewing, it is still fun, 
easier to work with, and every membership it generates is helpful! 


Membership Promotions 


Currently a “Print” membership is $40, and even the digital option is $25. For many, 
these may seem like relatively small sums. But as a Young Numismatist, this is a con- 
siderable amount of money to pay for any club. For those who are just beginning to 
collect numismatic literature, this is discouraging as they are not sure the trade-off is 
equal. So, I recommend a YN membership option. There could be a discounted mem- 
bership price for children until they are 18. At that age, there are current two possible 
ideas. First, the membership rate could go all the way up to current rates. Second, the 
rate could increase by $5 a year until the current rate is reached. This latter idea, in 
Joel Orosz’s words “would give YN’s every incentive to stay connected.” 

To encourage interest in the NBS, a contest for a year of free membership would 
produce interesting results. This contest could be about anything; the important 
thing is that it gives an opportunity for one or a few lucky people to experience what 
the NBS is all about. I am curious what your ideas are for the topic of a possible 
contest. Would participating parties have to write an article? Another possibility is a 
random drawing. It is up to you. 

Finally, consider an “each one pays for one” idea. Each member could be asked to 
pay for an NBS membership for a person of their choice. To incentivize this, there 
could be a minor reward or something similar. 

As I mentioned earlier, these are just a few beginnings of ideas. I really do want 
this to launch an ongoing discussion among the membership and I feel it could help 
the NBS. If you have any additions, subtractions, or revisions, feel free to let me know 
and I would love to hear them. Let’s make our organization even better! 


{ 
Ll 
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The Making of a Bibliomaniac 


by Joseph E. Boling 


The earliest books I remember having read to me are Beatrix Potter and Joel Chandler 
Harris books and a young-adult novel titled Winabojo, which I received for my fourth 
birthday from my aunt. I don't remember learning how to read, but I recall being al- 
lowed to stay up late one weekend night in fourth grade (until about midnight) reading 
London Zoo. | also remember having a headache the next day. In sixth grade I read the 
Bible through (and again in ninth grade—my, how the sex scenes had changed). 

In sixth grade I read Moby Dick (the un-condensed version) and learned all I 
would ever need to know about flensing blubber. Our house had many natural his- 
tory books, especially dealing with India (where my mother had been born), and I 
read most or all of them. By ninth grade I had read all of Sherlock Holmes, all of H.G. 
Wells, and all of Hornblower. Through high school I read current novels (Dr. Zhivago, 
Lolita, Peyton Place), the Topper stories, the Mr. Glencannon series, Silent Spring, all 
of Roy Chapman Andrews, and other books about archeology, human evolution, and 
migration patterns (such as Kon-Tiki). College shut down all recreational reading—it 
was texts and technical books from then until now. 

My earliest acquisition records for numismatic books are for Robert Friedberg, 
Paper Money of the United States (5th edition), Brown and Dunn (4th) and Smith- 
Matravers, in the late 60s and early ’70s. I had both Craig and Yeoman on world coins 
before acquiring my first Redbook (1973). The numismatic section of my library is 
now at 1678 titles, with stacks of unaccessioned acquisitions dating back over five 
years cluttering the floor of my office. In addition, most of my Japanese-language 
books have never been accessioned, and that’s a big part of the library. However, 
about 800 of the accessioned books, while still in my inventory records, are coded to 
show that they have been donated to the ANA. Therein lies a tale. 

About 2001 when I made the first major sales of my Japanese paper money collec- 
tion (the coins having been liquidated a decade earlier), I decided I needed some sig- 
nificant deductions to offset the taxes on the sales. I could sell the notes because I felt 
I had exhausted them as research tools and I was ready to move on to other collecting 
interests. But as I packed books to go to the ANA, I looked at one after another and 
realized that I had not exhausted them as research tools, and sincerely regretted see- 
ing many of the titles going into cartons. Eventually, I had to re-acquire some of the 
more significant series, because people continued to ask me about this Japanese item 
or that, and I had to get the references back within arm's reach. It was an eye-opener. 
The numismatic holdings are now about 14 bookcases. 

As an Army officer with a Japan foreign area officer subspecialty, from 1973 on I 
also built a large history and culture library about Japan (about ten bookcases worth). 
That part of my library survives. So does the military history library on non-Japan- 
related subjects (another five bookcases). | 
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My wife, Louise, has her own liter- 
ary interests. Besides military and civil- 
ian nursing history, she collects fiction 
of all stripes. Her share of the bookcases 
amounts to about twenty. I also have 
many filled with modern auction cata- 
logs. All told, we have over fifty bookcases 
stuffed with treasures. 

As for George Kolbe’s plea that we ap- 
preciate the books as collectible items in 
themselves, rather than simply storehous- 
es of information, I confess I have not been 
much of an aficionado of bound volumes. 
I would surely rather have a physical book 
than a DVD of same (I have every edition 
of all three volumes of the Standard Cata- 
log of World Paper Money in hard copy), 
but the only books I have that I truly ap- 
preciate as stand-alone works of art are a 
few Bird and Bull titles and my copy of 
Munro, Coins of Japan (which had its cov- 
ers ripped off by German packers when I 
left Heidelberg in 1979—Alan Grace re- 
bound it for me). There are also a very few century-old Japan-published books on 
Japanese coins that I take extra care of. 

_ Thave found it odd that native Japanese collectors (and non-collectors) treat books 
very harshly—turning the pages by pulling them down from the corners with the flat 
of the hand and then mashing the page to the left roughly. I cringe whenever I watch 
this method of finding a page. 

I almost forgot—I also own twenty Heath counterfeit detectors, including The 
American Bond Detector. Those also get special care. 

So while I am clearly a biblioholic, ’m not sure I fully qualify as a bibliomaniac. 
You be the judge. 


[ 


eS 
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How I Got Here 


by Chris Bower 


TORIES, 


I started collecting coins in the early 
1970s by helping my grandfather 
sort pennies for our Lincoln fold- 
ers. We would spend hours sitting 
around my grandparents’ dining 
room table. I remember being abso- 
lutely amazed at the size of his col- 
lection of what I considered to be 
impossibly old coins. 

His pride and joy was his nearly 
complete set of Liberty Head (V) 
Nickels. Missing only the 1883 no 
cents and of course the 1913. I re- 
member there being a perforated cardboard plug in the spot of the 1913. I thought it 
was perforated so that if you did happen to find one you could just press it into that 
Whitman blue folder. 

He had multiple almost complete sets of Lincoln cents and mostly complete sets 
of both Mercury dimes and Buffalo nickels. Just about everything in his collection 
was both well-worn and minted during his lifetime because he pulled coins out of 
circulation. In fact, he couldn't understand why people would pay good money for 
coins when you could get them for face value. He always gave away his most complete 
Lincoln folder when there was a new grandchild in the family. 

Well into my 30s I was content with the Redbook being my primary source of 
information. In fact, if I had photographed my numismatic library even 10 years ago 
it would have been pretty sparse and would have had mostly various years of the Red- 
book and a mix of back issues of various magazines. 

At this point in my life I was trying to complete the collections my grandfather 
had started but was growing bored with the project. I decided to start a collection of 
large cents partly because he never had any. I quickly realized that the Redbook wasn't 
going to cut it as far as having enough information on large cents. I found old cop- 
ies of Penny Whimsy and Newcomb’s United States Copper Cents, 1816-1857. At this 
point I should mention, I love reading, really... but these two books kicked my butt. 
They weren't for me and almost caused me to give up on the collection. This is when I 
made my first big numismatic book purchase. While talking to Rick Snow at his shop 
in Tucson he pulled out one of the new Noyes attribution books. I quickly ordered 
all of the volumes in print and impatiently waited for the rest to come out. The key 
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point to me is that my search for these books introduced me to several numismatic 
booksellers. 

It was when my attention turned to world coins that my numismatic library ex- 
ploded. Currently my focus is German states, Colonial Portugal and its colonies and 
British trade tokens. I have always agreed with the saying “buy the book before the 
coin” but you can’t just go in to the local bookstore and pick up a book on German 
states coins. With the help of several online booksellers I have been purchasing just 
about any English language books on these topics. It has turned in to a bit of an ad- 
diction. At times, it is more enjoyable than my coin collection. I have found that my 
loved ones are more tolerant of my book collection than the coins. My wife frowns 
upon me bringing coins to bed but a good coin book is perfectly normal to her. 

I have purchased from all of the major numismatic booksellers and found they all 
have their pros and cons. When there is a book I am looking for one of them is bound 
to have it and I lean on them to help me with suggestions when I can't determine a 
title on my own. I have found that they will freely suggest titles even if it is something 
they don’ currently have in inventory. 

During my life one of the few constants is my love of books. There are always one 
or two books (or more) on my nightstand. The subject matter is less than consistent 
but tends to be heavy in historical subject matter. My coin collecting has had its peaks 
and valleys with lulls during the typical parts of my life. I almost completely stopped 
collecting while raising my daughter which probably is a big reason she never caught 
the bug. As stated above I didn’t find my way to numismatic literature until more 
recently but this is when I have been the most active. 

There has been a lot of discussion recently on the pros and cons of digitizing nu- 
mismatic literature on sites such as the Newman Numismatic Portal. I could see how 
the booksellers could feel threatened by this but I think they should promote it and 
take advantage of the opportunities that it can provide. Look at the free advertising 
that sites like this give them. I am one to relentlessly search the internet for informa- 
tion. When I do find a reference to a book that has the content I need I try to find a 
place to purchase it. Of course, that is not always possible. My suggestion to the on- 
line sellers is to improve your online presence. Make sure when someone is looking 
for that elusive title that they get directed to you. 

My book collection has been growing the past few years and now includes some 
nice scarce titles. The photo shows the current condition of my book shelf. Yes, there 
are books behind books. I know my collection is small but I am regularly adding 
quality material. Above all else I am having fun. 
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The Growth of a Numismatic Library 


by Bill Daehn 


Building a numismatic library can be a lifetime's pursuit. For me, it began nearly as 
soon as I began collecting coins. My first numismatic book was the 1970 edition of 
Yeoman’s Handbook of United States Coins (the “blue book”). Although I would have 
preferred to purchase Yeoman’s Guide Book, the “red book” cost about $5 at the time, 
versus just $3 for the “blue book.” As a ten-year-old, the extra $2 was too much for 
my budget. Knowing that the Guide Book contained a great deal more historical in- 
formation and background details on the coinage, it remained on my want list and 
two years later I acquired the 1972 edition. I still own both books—the foundation of 
my numismatic library. 

The library grew slowly but steadily, and its emphasis mirrored my evolving col- 
lecting interests. Initially, I concentrated on basic books about U.S. and modern world 
coins. Later, I added references on a broad range of numismatic areas including paper 
money, tokens, and pre-modern foreign coins. 

It was when my collecting interests turned to ancient Greek coins that the growth 
of my library accelerated. Ancient Greek numismatics is a vast field, and its literature 
is equally extensive. The study of ancient coins exploded along with the science of 
archaeology in the latter half of the nineteenth century, and the publication of related 
research kept pace with the growing interest in the coinage. 

The vastness of the literature, and the fact that much of it is found in academic 
journals and long out-of-print books, presents a challenge to the numismatist. It was 
this fact that spurred me to compile my Annotated Bibliography of Ancient Greek Nu- 
mismatics (Lancaster: Classical Numismatic Group, 2012). It was clear that a compre- 
hensive reference to the literature would be beneficial to any collector or researcher. 

It was during the many years that I spent writing the Bibliography that my library 
expanded to its current state. Because my goal was to write a synopsis of the contents 
of each listed work, I needed to have access to the books and articles, rather than just 
consolidating listings from other bibliographies. So in many cases, if I could not find 
a book in a reference library, I bought the book for my own library—regardless of its 
significance. 

My bibliography project also spurred growth in another area of my library. Be- 
cause so many important papers on Greek coinage have been published in both aca- 
demic and hobby periodicals, my files of photocopied articles grew greatly and has 
becomea significant portion of my library. Of course, as I add to that collection today, 
I scan the items and retain them as PDF files only. 

Pursuing knowledge about ancient coins requires much more than numismatic 
references. A solid understanding of the coinage can only be gained through a famil- 
iarity with the related fields of ancient history, art, archaeology, mythology, architec- 
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ture, and literature. So books 
on these subjects comprise 
about a third of my library and 
I consider them an integral 
part of my numismatic library. 

Collectors of ancient coins 
face a dilemma that U.S. coin 
collectors may not face. Much 
of the literature on ancient nu- 
mismatics has been written in 
languages other than English. 
I do not read any other lan- 
guages. Therefore, when one 
of the standard references is 
in German, or French, or Ital- 
ian, should I spend the money 
to acquire it—knowing that 
I wont be able to read it? For 
me, the answer has been—if 
the book contains quality pho- 
tographs that will be useful 
in attributing or cataloguing 
coins, I'll consider adding it to 
my library. 

Most book collectors even- 
tually find that their library has 
outgrown the space available 
for housing it. This certainly 
was the case with my library. 
One of the essential references 
that I acquired was the Ameri- 


. 97 als can Numismatic Society's pe- 
The main portion of my numismatic library fills two walls sadlical MaNaIT Aats 
in my home office. Another large bookcase holds auction TLOMCAl CET itera- 
catalogues and price lists, but is necessarily relegated to ture. Published since 1947, the 


the basement furnace room! complete set comprises 147 
volumes and occupies several 
feet of shelf space. Once I had finished utilizing this set in my bibliography project, 
I decided to free-up some shelf space by selling it. I corresponded with Fred Lake 
about consigning it to one of his sales. As I communicated to Fred, I had to either sell 
some literature or buy a bigger house. Shortly after Fred had agreed to list my set ina 
future auction sale, I informed Fred that I had changed my mind—I decided to buy 
a bigger house! 
And so it goes with numismatic literature collecting, as all NBS members know. 
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Bibliomania Origin Story 


by Jeff Dickerson 


It began innocuously enough. I was 
attending my first Dallas Coin Club 
meeting in August 2013. As is cus- 
tomary, the end of the meeting had ea 

an auction of items that had been W. F. DUNHAM 
brought in by the members. One of AOR ION 
the “club lots” was a B. Max Mehl 
auction catalogue, which brought no 
bids at its $15.00 minimum. Eventu- 
ally one member (who I believe had 
actually donated the item) bid, won, 
and made the comment that this 
copy was in great condition, imply- ern a 
ing that a deal could have been had. oe 

My interest was piqued. The un- Sar 
derlying context of the offhand com- ae 
ment was to imply that there was 
more to this hobby than just the ac- 
cumulation of metal and paper mon- 
ey. I knew of Mehl of course, having 
myself been born and raised in the 
Dallas/Fort Worth area. So after arriving back at home that night, I began researching 
what catalogues were available. I quickly came across references to Martin Gengerke’s 
wonderful compilation American Numismatic Auctions. I also discovered the Kolbe 
and Fanning website and placed my first order with them, which included both vol- 
umes of John Adams’ United States Numismatic Literature. | eventually found my way 
to the Numismatic Bibliomania Society website. 

In October 2013 I was overseas on a business trip. During that trip, I read through 
all of the back issues of the E-Sylum. There was so much to learn from this treasure 
trove of news, research, and stories. I became particularly interested in the history of 
the hobby and the personalities that have inhabited it. It was shortly thereafter that I 
joined the NBS. Numismatic literature seems to be a save haven, still protected from 
the excesses of the coin hobby. On reflection, The Asylum seems a more appropriate 
journal name with each passing year. 

Beyond obtaining basic references and catalogues, a central focus with my library 
has been to acquire books and ephemera related to the numismatic history of the 
DFW area. In the January 2015 Kolbe & Fanning sale, I was thrilled to have the op- 
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portunity to successfully bid on a deluxe copy of Mehl’s Dunham sale, which is the 
copy that was originally given to William A. Philpott, Jr., and had subsequently been 
in the Harry Bass library. William A. Philpott, Jr. was a prominent Dallas banker and 
collector of Federal Reserve Notes (among other things), and Harry Bass was, well, 
Harry Bass. To bring that catalogue with its connections to three prominent area nu- 
mismatists back to Dallas was a treat. I always try to pick up Bass library items when 
they come up. Association copies in general are items of interest, and I always end 
up getting duplicate copies of material I already own, just because a certain person 
owned it. 

I am still a relative newcomer to numismatics and numismatic literature. I can't 
help but feel that I have missed the golden age of both hobbies. Many of my library 
purchases have been an attempt to capture items that tie back to the great names of 
the numismatic literature hobby, if only to experience that era vicariously. I have John 
Bergman and Remy Bourne’ presentation copies of George Kolbe’s landmark sale 
IX (as well as Harry Bass’ deluxe presentation edition of the sale). I have the unique 
printer’s setup proofs of several Jim Grady auction catalogues (sold by David Sklow). 
I have Fred Lake’s presentation hardbound copy of the Katen library sales. Such items 
are a small part of my library but are secret gems nonetheless. 

I also began buying 19" century auction catalogues not too long ago. Aside from 
my natural compulsion to complete catalogue sets (or “go the full Gengerke” as I like 
to call it), I feel a responsibility to preserve these often delicate paper relics for the fu- 
ture. I might get minimal utility from many of them in the coming decades, but being 
a mere steward has great value to me. Being a “data guy,’ I am particularly interested 
in the survival rates of many of the earlier catalogues, and would like to build upon 
Karl Moulton’s efforts (from The Asylum, Vol. XXIII, No. 1) on completing an accu- 
rate survival census of these catalogues. 

My love of numismatic literature extends to my numismatic hobby activities. As 
a member of the Dallas Coin Club, I try to present numismatic literature for show- 
and-tell on occasion. Such items have included the aforementioned Philpott copy of 
Mehl’s Dunham sale, a letter from Philpott to Charles Wormser preceding the 1953 
ANA convention held in Dallas, and Wayte Raymond’s presentation copy of the 1953 
ANA sale. I also gave the October 2015 club presentation, which focused on 19% 
century auction catalogues and a basic history of the hobby at that time. With these 
efforts, I am doing what I can to generate local interest in our hobby. I want to be a 
contributor rather than just an observer. 

The recent Charles Davis sale of February 2017 provides a final illustration of why 
I love building my library. In that sale, I acquired two related items by accident. The 
first is the set of Charles Horning’s working copies (and related ephemera) of the 
Armand Champa library sales conducted by Bowers and Merena (lot 5). The second 
is a nicely bound copy of Woodward's Jenison sale (lot 480). What I was not aware of 
at the time of bidding is that the Jenison sale was originally sold as part of the Cham- 
pa library (sale 3, lot 2651), and purchased at that time by Mr. Horning. Horning’s 
ephemera from that sale includes his invoice for that very lot. How serendipitous! 
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My Bibliomania Story 


By Joe Foster 


Manistee, Michigan 1955—that’s where it started. I was a born collector. My mother 
collected little “knick knacks” and took me to what was called “white elephant sales.” 
I was born in Cairo, Illinois and grew up in Enfield, Illinois in my grandmother's 
house. The area was full of arrowheads and I remember finding them when the soil 
was tilled for planting. 

Back to the books. In Manistee I started collecting Canadian tokens that I got 
from the local bank. The banker would, evidently, find them with Canadian money 
turned in or spent. As there was no one around that had books about them, some- 
one steered me to Grand Rapids, Michigan to Garland C. Hughes “The Golden Rule 
Dealer.’ My mother drove me there one Saturday to his shop and he gave me a copy 
of Jim Charlton's book explaining to me that if I was to collect, I needed knowledge 
and books were the way to obtain this! Heavy stuff for a 10-year-old! He also gave me 
a copy of one of Charlton's auction catalogs, explaining the process to me. He gave 
me the address of James Brown, the bookseller on the East Coast, and advised me to 
get on his mailing list, and the rest is history, I guess! So you might say I have been a 
bibliophile for 62 years! 

My collecting interests these days are medals of the French Regime in Canada and 
the New World by Leroux & Betts, and my library reflects this, as well as books about 
Montreal and ephemera of Montreal and histories of Canada and books of Canadian 
art and silver and pottery (I also collect these items). 

My first library I sold to a devoted collector in Canada about ten years ago, which 
includes periodicals and auction catalogs and books on foreign, US and Canadian 
numismatics. There were ten 4 foot by 4 foot by 4 foot high pallets of boxes, shipping 
costs were over $3000 (without the customs charges)!! This doesn’t include all the 
periodicals ie: Canadian Antiquarian, AJN, Numismatist, Mehls Monthly, etc. etc. I 
believe I had most all periodicals published on numismatics... which I hand deliv- 
ered in my truck... 
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Jon P. Amato, Ph.D. (1940-2017) 


submitted by Mark Borckardt and Mark Van Winkle 


Jon P. Amato was born in New York in 1940 and stud- 
ied in the United States and Canada, earning his bach- 
elor’s degree from Arizona State University, his mas- 
ter’s degree from the State University of New York at 
Buffalo, and his doctorate degree in economic geogra- 
phy from the University of Toronto. 

He served for 20 years as a professor in the depart- 
ments of Geography and Planning at Buffalo State Col- 
lege and the State University of New York at Albany. 
His professional publications included works on envi- 
ronmental analysis, agricultural location theory, and 
regional land use planning. He worked for 12 years 
as a professional economic developer for the states 
of Arizona and New York. He provided technical as- 
sistance to rural Arizona communities, and assisted 
several New-York communities in their efforts toward 
economic revitalization. 

A longtime coin collector who joined the American Numismatic Association in 
1981, Amato joined the numismatic cataloging staff of Heritage Auctions after he 
retired from his position with the State of New York. He returned to his longtime 
home in Albany, New York in 2010, and continued as a part-time Heritage cataloger, 
working on nearly every catalog for the past seven years. He recently began research- 
ing 1796 quarters with plans to publish a background and census of that issue. The 
Heritage cataloging staff plans to continue that research project in his memory. 

His numismatic works include: 


“An Analysis of 1796-97 Draped Bust Half Dollars,’ The Numismatist, September 
2001. 


“Surviving 1796-97 Draped Bust Half Dollars and Their Grade Distribution,’ John 
Reich Journal, February 2005. 


The Coinage of Augustus Saint-Gaudens as Illustrated by the Philip H. Morse Collec- 
tion, with James L. Halperin, Mark Van Winkle, and Gregory Rohan (Numismatic 
Literary Guild Extraordinary Merit Award, August 2007). 


‘Jules Reiver’s 1796-97 Draped Bust Half Dollar Varieties,” John Reich Journal, 
April 2007. 


“The Bayside New York Collection of 1796-1797 Half Dollar Varieties,’ John Reich 
Journal, November 2008. 


continued on page 52 
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How I Became a 
Numismatic Bibliophile 


by Peter Gaspar 


Washington University in Saint Louis 


It happened in stages, the first when I was 12 years old, bedridden for months with a 
kidney infection. Among the books that my mother brought home from the public 
library was, by chance, G.C. Brooke's classic “English Coins,” the book that initiated 
my lifelong love of medieval English coins.! 

More about medieval English coins was found in The Mint by Sir John Craig, an 
early addition to my small gathering of numismatic books, much too small to call it a 
library. I requested The Mint from Howard Linecar, head of Spink’s book department 
and editor of the Numismatic Circular, that I began reading in 1963. During my first 
visit to Spink in 1969 I met Patrick Finn, who became my numismatic mentor. Mr. 
Linecar introduced me to his young assistant, Douglas Saville, who became a life- 
long friend and who, from the start, encouraged my bibliophilia. I carried away from 
Spink a copy of The Mint and spent most of the night reading it. 

I pursued several entries in Craig’s bibliography and thus learned the value of sec- 
ondary and tertiary sources, and also that some of these are scarce and difficult to 
find. It took more than a decade to acquire a copy of E. Schloesser’s 1884 Die Muenz- 
technik and required a bid of more than four times its estimate to buy it in a German 
auction. 

My bibliophilic numismatic horizons were greatly expanded by David Edmunds 
through the fixed price lists of John Drury in the ’70s and ’80s and also by the careful 
descriptions of lots in George F. Kolbe’s auction catalogs. Previous sale catalogs by the 
Katens rarely went beyond giving authors and titles. I learned the value of association 
copies with numismatically important handwritten inscriptions. 

The last addition to my numismatic bibliomania was an appreciation of sale cata- 
logs. My first major acquisition of numismatic sale catalogs was the Seaby bound 
volume of the Lockett medieval sales. A massive, well-bound volume, offered at the 
equivalent of less than $60, with numerous collotype plates, the volume offered ex- 
cellent images of Lockett’s incomparable collection, with specimens of most major 
rarities, some of which would not be offered publicly again for 40 years, e.g. an Agnus 
Dei penny. 

When Douglas Saville offered me, in two volumes, the large-size catalogs of the 
pre-Anne British section of the great collection, formed in a short space of time by 
Hyman Montague, I accepted his offer, but I found the 40 gp price high Maes it was 
punkared with See Lockett volume 1). 
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I soon learned the numismatic value of sale catalogs, have acquired hundreds 
more, and subscribed to the Glendinings catalogs for several decades. Their value for 
recognizing variations in design details and inscriptions, and for tracing pedigrees 
are too well known to require further elaboration. The work of Harry Manville on 
British sale catalogs has made it easier to locate specific sales. 

Having passed my 80" year, my interest in numismatic literature remains strong. I 
no longer issue yearly want-lists, because their yield became very low, but I keep my 
eyes open for items of interest, and continue adding to my library. 


NOTES 


1. Peter P. Gaspar, “The Book That Awakened My Love of Coins,” The Asylum, Vol. XII, No. 1 
(1994). 
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Follow Your Interests 
by David D. Gladfelter 


“Begin at the beginning,” the King said, very gravely, 
‘and go on till you come to the end, then stop.” 
—Lewis Carroll 


I follow the stream of my numismatic library back to its source: A 1940s Whitman 
Blue Book, long gone, and a faded 6" edition Whitman Red Book, still around. In 
those young and foolish days I interacted with books by writing and marking in 
them, but that was then (now I write separate notes and harmlessly lay them in). 
These books told me what to look for as I sorted through rolls of coins in the Milwau- 
kee city treasurer's office on Saturday mornings, thanks to a friend, Nathan Kaufman, 
who worked there. 

Two tributaries of the library concern the coinages of our neighbors Canada and 
Mexico, the former more extensive since I have been there more often. Basic refer- 
ences are the catalogs by James Charlton and T.V. Buttrey (again, published by Whit- 
man), supplemented by the historical and descriptive references by Robert McLach- 
lan, P.N. Breton, Alberto Pradeau, Frank Grove, Miguel Mufioz and others. These 
take up two shelves. 

Among the junk retrieved from Milwaukee parking meters was my first Civil War 
token, a present from Mr. Kaufman, issued by a Manitowoc produce dealer. Before 
collecting CWTs in earnest, I bought the two reference books by George and Melvin 
Fuld (yet again, published by Whitman) on store card or merchant issues and patri- 
otic or anonymous issues. Importantly, the Fulds included rarity estimates with their 
listings, which mattered in determining prices. (Ben Odesser, at Rarcoa in Chicago, 
priced his stock of CWTs at $2 per rarity in the 1960s.) When a revised edition of 
the patriotic catalog came out in 1982, I had by then become knowledgeable enough, 
through actual correspondence with the Fulds and others, to contribute a chapter to 
it. The token and medal section of my library now takes up many shelves and is in 
constant use in correspondence and writing. 

Acquisition for $7.50 of a common New Jersey copper in the 1950s started my 
interest in the coins, medals and tokens of colonial America and its early Federal pe- 
riod. The Token and Medal Society’s reprint in 1965 of Sylvester Crosby’s classic The 
Early Coins of America provided a meticulously researched reference on these pieces, 
many of which could be had at a price level at or below that of regular mint-issued 
coins. Now, a shelf in my library is devoted to 18" century American numismatics 
and includes Philip Mossman’s economic and historical study, that by the team of 
Roger Siboni, John Howes and Buell Ish on the copper coinage of my home state 
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New Jersey, Will Nipper’s descriptively-titled In Yankee Doodle’ Pocket, the American 
Numismatic Society’s annotated manuscript of Damon Douglas's The Copper Coinage 
of the State of New Jersey (to which I contributed), all five editions of Eric Newmans 
The Early Paper Money of America, and more. Crosby’s book also belongs in the “old 
but good” category of numismatic publications of the 19" century, a topic that merits 
its own separate treatment. 

A fortunate mistake occurred when, having bid at auction on what was described 
as a standard hardcover version of Gregory Brunk’s American and Canadian Counter- 
marked Coins, I received instead a special leatherbound deluxe edition, “Number IX 
of XV” From that experience I learned that every book in one’s library doesn't have to 
be blandly utilitarian and that the enjoyment one gets from using a beautifully bound 
book can often be worth the extra cost. Most of my specially bound books are scat- 
tered throughout the library, but a few are kept separately, including Mark Tomasko’s 
The Feel of Steel (the Bird and Bull Press edition) and matching three-quarter leather 
versions of Kraay and Hirmer’s Greek Coins and J.P.C. Kent’s Roman Coins (both pub- 
lished by Harry N. Abrarns). 

Bibliographic references are a must-have in any numismatic library, the most 
generally useful being Elvira Clain-Stefanelli’s Numismatic Bibliography (which is so 
thorough, it even includes an obscure piece written by me). However, it was pub- 
lished 32 years ago, and much (perhaps a third of the material in my library) is more 
recent. Philip Grierson’s annotated Bibliographie Numismatique is even older but also 
useful. The masterly series of bibliographies on 16", 17° and 18" century numismatic 
books written by Christian Dekesel and published by George F. Kolbe, beginning in 
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1997, are well worth having even if your library contains only a single volume from 
this period. Important specialized bibliographies including Charles Davis's American 
Numismatic Literature, John Adams’s two volume United States Numismatic Litera- 
ture (dealing specifically with auction catalogues), the two-volume work on Canadian 
numismatics edited by D.A. Atchison, and Dennis Kroh’s Ancient Coin Reference Re- 
views have all found their place in my library, along with Kolbe’s The Reference Library 
of a Numismatic Bookseller, his personal statement of what we collectors can aspire to. 

Some authors are so prominent and prolific that they deserve a special place in 
one’s library. You all know whom I’m talking about. So I have set aside the Q. David 
Bowers Book Shelf. I’ve told him that he can actually write faster than I can read. He's 
always willing to inscribe his books to me (because I collect people as well as books). 
Several of them are presents from him, and a few credit me with assistance of one 
kind or another. 

I'm looking at a shelf holding 35 volumes of The Asylum, the first 30 bound to 
prevent individual issues from going astray. But I probably won't have any more of 
them bound because I have some doubts about the future of printed numismatic pe- 
riodicals. We already offer a digital-only membership in NBS at a substantial discount 
over the printed journal membership. However, 258 of our current 301 members 
currently opt for continuing their runs of the printed version. Some organizations to 
which I belong, notably the Numismatic Literary Guild, have gone completely digital. 
But periodicals are probably the most important part of my library, with seven book 
cases (five of them along the “periodical wall”) being entirely devoted to them. These 
are what constitute numismatic journalism. They contain up-to-the-minute research, 
opinion, correspondence, new finds and other discoveries, in-depth analyses, and the 
regular give and take among collectors old and new. More than 60 numismatic peri- 
odicals are kept here, most of them indexed, about a fourth of which I have written 
articles for. Most of these are still being published. 

Is there a coherent principle here about how to form one’s library? Each can draw 
his or her own conclusions. Mine is to collect that which piques my interest. What's 
yours? 

Fa 
on 
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Dumpster Find Launches 
New Avocation 


by Thomas D. Harrison 


My numismatic journey 
began in the late 1950s 
with an episode of Den- 
nis, the Menace. In this 
particular show, Dennis's 
neighbor, Mr. Wilson, 
introduced the mischie- 
vous lad to the virtues 
of coin collecting. By the 
show’s conclusion, I had 
my entire family search- 
ing high and low for cop- 
per images of Lincoln. 
Several days later my 
grandmother gave me a 
box of coins collected by 
her father. This was my watershed moment into numismatics that left my interest in 
collecting fossils, stamps and baseball cards waning. 

Fast forward to the 1970s when I began to assemble a U.S. type set and compile a 
collection of supportive literature. As various catalogs and periodicals such as Bow- 
ers and Ruddy’s Rare Coin Review began to line a bookshelf, I soon realized a new 
collecting passion was emerging. I thought these works were worthy collectables and 
that it would be fun to track down the missing back issues. 

With Frank Katen still in business, along with numerous literature dealers hang- 
ing out their shingles and the founding of The Numismatic Bibliomania Society in 
1979, my timing could not have been better. In addition, the early issues of The Asy- 
lum offered a smorgasbord of delicacies feeding my voracious appetite for enlighten- 
ment regarding my emerging pastime. Topics ranged from the entertaining John Ford 
presentation at the 1980 NBS meeting in Cincinnati to Jack Collins's account of the 
strategic bidding wars for plated Chapman catalogs at George Kolbe’s June 12th and 
13th, 1981 Lee/Champa Sale. Other subjects covered were Joel J. Orosz’s informative 
article detailing the preservation of leather and paper and the announced relocation 
of bookbinder Alan Grace from England to the United States. These early issues are 
always worthy friends to revisit. 
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Enthusiasm for my newly discovered avocation was running high with literature 
auction catalogs and periodicals arriving at least once a month. As the door into nu- 
mismatic literature began to open, I was fascinated by the vast array of historical 
documents that wove together a narrative of our hobby. Dealer periodicals like The 
Money Tree’s Out on a Limb and Cal Wilson's Numismatic Repository were highly 
entertaining, each documenting many of the activities and personalities of the day. 
Even today their accounts provide some of my favorite numismatic reading. A crucial 
added bonus was I could afford a rare volume for a fraction of the cost of a compa- 
rable coin. For me, numismatic literature seemed to have it all! 

By the early 1980s I had taken the biblio bait, but the hook was not set until I 
stopped by a recently opened coin shop in February 1984. The first thing that caught 
my attention was a young man toting boxes out the back door. When I questioned 
him, he said he was trashing old books and catalogs. I asked the owner if I could have 
the discards destined for the scrap heap, and he told me to help myself to the half 
dozen boxes next to the dumpster. By any standard this was not a treasure trove, but it 
was a Classic case of one man’s junk is another man’s treasure. For a novice bibliophile 
a nice run of the Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine, assorted auction catalogs from the 
1950s and 1960s and numerous periodicals made an exciting addition to my modest 
library. 

Once I secured my discovery, I returned to see what other goodies might be un- 
earthed. One of my favorite coins entrusted to me by my grandmother was an 1835 
Bust half dollar, so naturally when I spotted a deluxe edition of M. L. Beistle’s A Regis- 


Dumpster Find Launches New Avocation by Thomas D. Harrison 


he was adding this and the remain- 
ing volumes to his personal library. 
I was a bit disappointed not to land A Register of 

the Beistle or any of the other clas- : sin 
sic works | heey Nevertheless, Half Dollar Die Vp 
then and there, I resolved that one and Sub-Varieties 
day a fine deluxe Beistle would 
complement the Bust half dollar 
bequeathed so long ago. 

As we continued to visit, the 
owner related that he had pur- 
chased the inventory and library 
of longtime Peoria, Illinois, dealer 
Virginia Baker following her death. 
I had spent many Saturday morn- 
ings at Virginia’s Coin Shop during 
my junior high and high school 
years striving to plug the gaps in 
my Whitman coin boards. I was 
delighted this fortunate stroke of 
luck provided an opportunity to 
rescue a portion of Virginia’ li- 
brary from the landfill. 

Due to the rigors of starting a 
business in 1992, I stepped away from numismatics with my only lifeline being my 
NBS membership which dated to the society’s inception. In 2008 my mania resur- 
faced and has remained unabated as I enjoy the many challenges and rewards of col- 
lecting numismatic literature. 

Today a fine deluxe Beistle resides on a special shelf to remind me of that seren- 
dipitous day in 1984 when I rescued my prized cache from the dumpster and set upon 
a quest to discover the fascinating world of numismatic literature. 


ea 


@—2~ 
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by Brad Karoleff 


My numismatic library began, more than likely, 
much like many other collectors—with a copy 
of the Redbook. The Bluebook soon followed 
with a copy of the Brown and Dunn grading 
guide. I thought I had a numismatic library! 

Soon thereafter, I acquired a copy of How to 
Detect Altered and Counterfeit Coins and Paper 
Money by Bert Harshe. I was a budding collec- 
tor looking to complete my first set: Jefferson 
nickels. The 1950-D had eluded me and now 
it was time to buy one. I had read the Harshe 
book just before my search began for the elusive 
50-D. Page 23 informed me that some people 
cut off parts of a 9 or 6 to “make” the rare 50-D. 
I talked my mother into taking me to a nearby 
town to look through the antique dealers cases 
for the needed nickel. The first place we stopped 
had one and after inspection, it turned out that 
the coin began life as a 1959-D! The book had saved me from making a huge mistake. 
I NEEDED more books! 

One of my next library purchases was The Complete Book of US Coin Collecting by 
Norman M. Davis. The book was far from complete but did have a section on each 
coin, describing the purchasing power of the coins at the time of their circulation. 
This hooked me on the historical perspective of numismatics which permeates my 
collection to the present day. 

The Overton book soon came into my life; unfortunately it was the almost use- 
less first edition. I tried using it and became overly frustrated and then was told the 
second edition was available and MUCH easier to use. I obtained that and began my 
quest into the wonderful world of die marriages. 

There were other books creeping into my fledgling library a little at a time. I soon 
began collecting autographed numismatic books. It was relatively easy to obtain the 
signatures at shows from the authors. The other advantage to shows was the numis- 
matic literature dealers! Grady, Burns, Davis, Kolbe, Fanning, Lowe and Xenos be- 
came names important to me. They helped form the library by graciously and con- 
tinually selling me books! 

One day Orville Grady showed me a book that had raised images of coins tinted 
with metallic inks. The images were toned just like real coins and I was hooked! I 
purchased the copy of Alten Numismatik by Grasse as my first embossed tinted plate 
book. Some years later I saw the Kirby Brown collection of this genre of books be- 


‘Complete Book 
of United States 
Coin Collecting 


For the beginner or the veteran collector: basic 
information on identification, the best investments for 
profit, gold and silver coins, and mints and mint 
marks. Including a table of mints, a complete star-line 
and marginals list, and a collector's vocabulary 


Norman M. Davis 
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ing auctioned by George Kolbe. I was a successful bidder on numerous lots and later 
purchased the books that did not sell directly from Kirby, after George forwarded me 
his contact information. 

During my trip through numismatics, I came across specialty coin clubs that 
printed journals that would educate me. EAC, LSCC, JRCS, C4 and others began fill- 
ing up space on my shelves after having been digested. This was a whole new avenue 
of information, hot off the presses. I could not wait for the next issue after reading the 
one just received in the mail. This also led to networking with other collectors and 
dealers, an ever expanding world of information. 

I consumed anything related to the early U.S. mint in Philadelphia and the coins 
they produced. Taxay, Cooper and Carothers became teachers. Logan, McCloskey, 
Davis, Wright and others became not only teachers and mentors but also friends. 

Others like Souders, Peterson, Fricke and Davignon solicited my help or informa- 
tion to include in their works. A book with Rea, Peterson and Kovach followed, so 
now I was a supplier as well as a user! 

I also became interested in the limited edition books with special bindings offered 
by many of the contemporary authors. I began to add leather to my collection. It was 
not only necessary to own just one of each book, but one of each edition in each bind- 
ing variant. The disease had spread, becoming almost an obsession. 

Today my library is a cherished part of my life. It allows me to visit numismat- 
ics anytime at home while the coins themselves reside in the safe deposit box. The 
cumulative knowledge of centuries of numismatists is at my fingertips, if not on the 
shelf, now on the Newman Portal. The exchange of information has reached terminal 
velocity and we are reaping the benefits. 

I often ask the question of other collectors; “When does one transition from a 
collector to a numismatist?” I have received many different answers to my question. 
I, however, define the moment as the year that someone spends more on his library 
than his coins. This may change now that the Newman Portal makes ownership of 
some of the books obsolete, but the premise is the same. Learning is the basis of the 
hobby—embrace it. 

There has been debate lately about how the Newman Portal will affect the collect- 
ing of numismatic literature. We cannot know for sure but I am still of the school that 
believes there is nothing as rewarding as holding the fruit of an author’s labors in your 
hand caressing the binding and turning each page, in turn revealing new information. 
Pride of ownership of rare volumes will continue to hold the interest of many collec- 
tors. Research may be easier on the Portal but there is always something special about 
doing it the old way, touching the same pages as the pioneers of our hobby, which cre- 
ates a connection with the past that does not transfer through the computer screen. It 
is my firm opinion that there will always be a place in the world for the printed book. 
It will coexist beside the computer, holding our interest much like the coins we col- 
lect, talismans of a time in our past when we rode the train and disembarked at the 
small town of Willoughby. 
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by David W. Lange 


I've been a coin collector ever since I 
learned to read, though the road to be- 
coming a numismatic bibliophile was a 


long one with several detours. I took over [#F HANDBOOK OF 
my brother’s partial sets of Lincoln cents | VERE RD Sete 
and Buffalo nickels when his one summer | oo 

it With Premi 


im Est 


of coin collecting ended, and he went on 
to other interests. This occurred when I 
was about seven, and I never looked back. 
With the coins I inherited his numismatic 
library, which consisted solely of the 1964 
Whitman Blue Book. To this my parents 
soon added a pulp guide to coin collect- 
ing that Mom probably purchased at the 


supermarket checkout counter, and I was 1964 
on my way. { if EE a ean ee 

Enchanted with my Blue Book, I mar- a 
veled at all the old coins illustrated and 
their values. I wondered how anyone could 
ever find a Seated Liberty Dime in circula- 
tion when I couldnt finish my set of Mer- 
curies. It wasn't until I discovered that the 
local Woolworth store sold not only coin folders, but actual old coins, that the pieces 
came together. The prices were higher than in my Blue Book, but I couldn't resist buy- 
ing a 1914 cent in Good for 75 cents. More than 50 years later, my purchase is finally 
worth what I paid! 

Recognizing my serious commitment to the hobby, my aunt and uncle bought me 
a nice BU Morgan Dollar for Christmas, along with the 1969 Red Book. This provided 
me with much more information and, for the first time, fairly accurate retail values. I 
soon began buying COINage Magazine at the newsstand, while the school library had 
a subscription to COINS. These proved to be enough reading material until I was in 
my mid-teens, when my interest progressed from 20th century coins to much older 
issues. The purchase of a few Bust and Seated Liberty type coins prompted me to 
seek specialized books in these areas, yet such were not to be had at area coin shops. 
Asking around, I learned that a member of the Fremont (California) Coin Club sold 
these books, and that’s when I met Cal Wilson. This was a real game changer for me. 

At the time, Cal was still in some administrative role with the Del Monte Corpora- 
tion, and he didn’t have a store. In fact, he sold numismatic books out of the trunk of 
his car, and this gave the whole experience an air of clandestine adventure. I would 


My first coin book: Whitman Blue Book 1964 
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meet Cal at coin shows or his of- 
fice parking lot, and he would pull 
out the books I sought. In the mid- 
late 1970s, these included several 
Quarterman reprints that served 
as my introduction to Sheldon, 
Valentine, Crosby, et al. I read each 
book with the intensity of new dis- 
covery, though I really struggled to 
attribute my circulated coins using 
the small, low-contrast images in 
these references. 

There were relatively few new 
books coming out on United States 
coins, aside from grading guides 
and investment schemes. Among 
the exceptions were Kamal Ah- 
washs book on Seated Liberty 
Dimes, Wayne Miller's on Morgan “ON 
and Peace Dollars and, of course, RAS | Gla Wa” 

Walter Breen’s proof book, which aad: a 

was absolutely fascinating to me. Mercury Dime Deluxe Edition 

By 1980 I had acquired all of the 

standard references for USA coins from Cohen's half cents through Akers’ magnifi- 
cent series on gold coins. I now had enough information and experience to begin 
giving back some of what I'd learned, and my first published article ran in Coin World 
that same year. 

Around this time I learned from Cal Wilson of a new club for those interested in 
numismatic literature. Though I didn't consider myself a “collector” of such items, 
I was intrigued enough to join the Numismatic Bibliomania Society a year or two 
after its founding. This brought me into contact with many other booksellers, such 
as George Kolbe, Orville Grady, John Bergman, Charles Davis, The Money Tree guys 
and, a few years later, John Burns. Their inventories made me a bibliophile, as I soon 
found myself buying books just because they were beautiful or of some historic in- 
terest. I've never become as impassioned by old or finely bound books as some NBS 
members, but I did commence ordering the limited editions of all major auctions as 
they were offered. I also assembled a complete set of Red Books just before the prices 
of early editions took off in the mid-late 1980s. While both the Red Books and the 
deluxe catalogs were later sold, I was pleased to discover that I made money on all of 
them, while often losing money on coin sales. In my ignorance, however, I early-on 
blind-stamped my books on the front flyleaf, rather than applying a more elegant 
bookplate. This mistake was corrected fairly quickly. 

It was because of my exposure to the numismatic literature collecting field that I 
sought to include deluxe editions of my own books when they began to be published 
in 1992. Being new to this activity, I selected a bindery recommended to me that 
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did not do a particularly good job 
with my first outing, as several bib- 
liophiles observed. Nevertheless, 
the deluxe editions of my Buffalo 
Nickel and Mercury Dime books 
sold out quickly, as the numismatic 
literature hobby was hot in the 
early-mid 90s. When my Lincoln 
Cent book came out in 1996, I'd al- 
ready learned a few things, and the 
deluxe edition was a truly elegant 
production, though it cost more 
and took longer to sell. Subsequent 
editions of my earlier titles were 
given the same care. 

A chance purchase of an old 
Whitman coin board in the early 
’80s quickly led to obsession, and I 
thereafter divided my numismatic 
literature budget between purchas- 
ing books that I needed or thought 
to be important overall and my 
growing pursuit of antique coin 
boards. This passion eventually extended to the coin albums, folders and general 
hobby memorabilia which now overwhelm parts of my home. Since I burned with 
the urge to publish what I'd learned about these items, and commercial publishers 
were not interested, I started my own imprint, PennyBoard Press.™ I still buy impor- 
tant numismatic books as they appear, but I no longer entertain the idea of seeking 
rare or limited editions as collectibles in their own right. Nevertheless, my journey 
has been a wonderful learning experience and has given me many friends who share 
a common interest in the printed word. 


National Album Book 
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A Rhapsody on Literature 


by Michael E. Marotta 


Since I got my first book about dinosaurs for Christmas when I was eight, I have 
always had a library. I have not always been a collector, and, by the best standards, I 
may not be a true bibliomaniac. 

Clifford Mishler gave a “stump speech” to coin clubs about the culture of collect- 
ing. Whether your interest be coins, stamps, figurines, or automobiles, Mishler said 
that all collectors share passions for condition, rarity, completeness, and value. How- 
ever, what motivates me most is the information inside, even if the book is underval- 
ued, hard to find, and in good condition. On my top shelf is A History of American 
Currency by William Graham Sumner (Henry Holt and Company, 1874). I paid two 
dollars for it at a city library sale. The newest book on my research shelf is The Whit- 
man Encyclopedia of Obsolete Paper Money, Volume 7, South Atlantic, Part 2 by Q. 
David Bowers (Whitman Publishing LLC, 2016) for which I edited the chapter on 
Texas. I own no others in the series. 

The simple fact is that books explain coins. And “books” is only a general word for 
stored knowledge, just as being a “coin collector” explains an interest in bank drafts. It 
was while working at Coin World that I learned to value auction catalogs, periodicals, 
and coin club ephemera. Without that information, the media of commerce have 
no condition, rarity, or value. This was explained to me by Stuart Segan, the Trends 
editor for Coin World when he encouraged me to buy my own copy of Walter Breen’s 
Encyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Coins so that I could mark it up with corrections, as 
was the copy in the Amos Press library. 

Coin World hired me, in part, because the ANA had granted a Heath Literary 
Award to an article that I wrote on the origins of coinage. Coming to numismatics 
only in middle age, I worked as a technical writer. I was also already a published au- 
thor of magazine articles on business, technology, and culture. So, it was easy for me 
to use the local Michigan State University library to research the ancient coins that 
had captured my interest. I wrote an article on the origins of coinage and sent it to the 
Classical Numismatic Review. It was rejected. I would normally have followed Robert 
Heinlein's advice and just submitted it elsewhere, but I called the editor, Kerry Wet- 
terstrom, and asked him what I could do to fix the article. After all, it was based on 
the works of Gardner, Hill, Head, and Seltman. He said, “You are reading the wrong 
books.” Kerry sent me a bibliography of academic journal articles. The MSU reference 
librarian found more for me to read. Twenty-five years later, I have many boxes of 
offprints, reprints, and photocopies. 

They do not hold much potential for resale, but they do represent the creation 
of value in other items. The coins, etc., that we collect would be anonymous curios 
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Barbara Gregory and me at the ANA National Money Show, Dallas, March 1-5, 2016 where | judged 
exhibits and delivered a Money Talks presentation, “From Texas to the Moon with John Leonard 
Riddell.” 


without the literature that explains them. For me, the thrill in numismatics is in the 
research. Ata local coin club meeting, I won a 100-year old bank draft as a door prize. 
Some digging on the Internet revealed the histories of the issuer, its corresponding 
bank, and the payee. Now, I havea story. It has been said that dealers do not sell coins, 
they sell stories. If you “buy” the story, the dealer “gives” you the coin. 
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A Special 1968 Lester Merkin Auction 
Sale Catalog and a Few Books 


by W. David Perkins, NLG 


After selling my childhood coin collec- 
tion in 1970 to buy my first car, I got 
back into collecting in 1983. I began 
buying Seated and Trade Dollars, 18% 
and 19" Century Type Coins, and Half 
Cents by die marriage. And I bought my 
first early U.S. silver dollar, a beautiful 
1800 silver dollar in Extra Fine. 

I quickly fell in love with the early 
dollars. I joined the John Reich Collec- 
tors Society (JRCS) in 1986. I attended 
the American Numismatic Society 
(ANS) Coinage of the Americas Con- 
ference in New York on America’s Silver 
Coinage 1794-1891. I purchased books 
and joined many numismatic organiza- 
tions, including NBS. This opened many 
doors, and I began to meet and get to 
know other collectors and researchers. 

As I read numismatic books, articles, gig book for Part | of the January 20, 1945 Nu- 
and studied new and old auction cata- _mismatic Gallery sale of the Worla’s Greatest 


logs if became more and more interested Collection of U.S. Silver Coins (the silver dol- 


inesthoserwho collectedepe lorem cen lars). The bid book provided buyer’s names for 
f ; pedigree purposes. It also included a list of all 
their collections. I learned that not ev- subscriber's names and addresses for the sale 


ery major collection of early dollars was catalog, a great source of potential early dollar 
sold at public auction—many collec- Collectors of the era. This lot was purchased 
tions were sold privately, with no auc- TOT AN SSS Ikabecee: 

tion catalog to record the collection. 

In 1987 I attended a local coin show in Denver. Not unexpectedly, this local coin 
show offered very few early dollars. I covered most of the bourse quickly, and then 
noticed a dealer's table with high bookcases in the back of the room. I wandered over. 
It turned out to be the table of Art Rubino, a Santa Fe, NM rare book dealer. I asked 
Art among other things if he had any Lester Merkin auction sale catalogs. He pointed 
me to a box under a table. I looked through the box and soon pulled out two copies 
of the September 18, 1968 Lester Merkin Public Auction Sale. 
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One copy was pristine; the other copy had handwritten notations and arrows 
drawn en the cover. Sets of arrows pointed to a high grade 1795 Flowing Hair Dollar 
and an extremely rare 1870-S Seated Dollar. In the lower right of the cover was writ- 
ten “My Estimate” in red ink, and “Realized” in blue ink. I thought to myself, “this 
could be interesting.” And it was. 

Laid inside this copy of the sale catalog was the consignor’s auction settlement, 
in this case that of a well-known collector team from the 1950s and 1960s, Alfred J. 
Ostheimer and his wife Jacque. Lester Merkin included detailed pedigree information 
for most of the sale lots. There was an “adding machine tape” with “Cost Baldenhofer” 
noted at the top. From this I was able to determine the lots that traced were formerly 
in the W. G. Baldenhofer Collection, a very large silver dollar collection by die mar- 
riage that had not been sold via public auction and that Id been wondering about. 

I of course bought the “non-pristine” copy. 

This catalog and the information laid in helped to spark my interest, both as a col- 
lector of numismatic literature and as a researcher and author. As did three books. 


The first book on numismatic literature that furthered my interest as a numismat- 
ic bibliomaniac and researcher was American Numismatic Literature: An Annotated 


AMERICAN NUMIGMATIC Bod 


M. H. BOLENDER 
N ist 


IMISMA, 
DEALER IN RARE COINS AND PAPER MONEY 
IW OMY Sdth MUMISMATIC YEAR 
° 
1.0. box 63 
SAN MARINO, CALIF. 


Top: Two pages from a notebook used by dealer- 
collector K. P. Austin of Salisbury, MD to identify 
the different die marriages. The book is “pocket 
size.” Photos were made from the Bolender 
book negatives, probably by collector (and pro- 
fessional photographer) Frank M. Stirling of Ba- 
ton Rouge, LA. At one time | contacted Austin 
by phone and he told me that all of his records 
had probably been “lost or stolen.” It turns out 
Austin had given this book to M. H. Bolender 
when Bolender purchased the Austin Collection of early dollars. Bolender gave it to the Ostheimer’s 
when they purchased Austin’s early dollar collection privately, and | purchased this book from Mrs. 
Ostheimer over a decade ago. 


Right: This is the first page of the listing (used for a “bill of sale”) of the W. G. Baldenhofer silver dol- 
lar collection which dealer M. H. Bolender sold en bloc to the Ostheimers. Note Bolender included 
pedigree and condition census information. This is the only complete listing of Baldenhofer’s silver 
dollar collection that I've seen. The collection was extensive, and included silver dollars from 1794 
to 1935! 
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1795 B-12A, Throe leaves, 13 berries, vertical dic break thru 7 
thru bust, very goed and sharp oby fine revere. UNIQUE Ne 

This speciman opzcars to be ‘i Bolendcr speciman which 

was formerly in the great Stickney collection. BOLENDER | 

STATES IN HIS BOOK THAT HE DID NOT KNOW OF ANY/ 

OTHER SPECIMAN. Truly, “A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME”! 

to acquire © great rarity. A bergain at only % 475.00 NI 


i) 1795 B-13, Two lecves wide dote, 9xt0 berries, 19 in date 

closest, very fine and sharp, ONLY 3 SPECIMENS KNOWN 235.00 
15. 1795 8-14, BUST TYPE, Head Centered For To The Left, 7 

berries, PROOFLIKE with slight golden tint, sharp impression, 

some faint ‘mint equatization morks” on obverse. 475.00 
16 1795 B-14A, Bifurcated letters in “OF AMERICA’, very nearly 

uncireulated, shor; 235.00 


17. 1795 6-15, BUST TYPE, Hood Properly Centered, 6 berries, 
letters NOT bifurcoted. MAGNIFICENT PROOFLIKE SPECI- 


WE NOTE BOLENOER CALLS HIS B16. A PROOF, LOVELY | Top: Photo of the Taylor-Whitney-Miller 1796 B-6, 
BLENDING OF BLUE, PURPLE AND GOLDEN TONING, RE- 


GARDLESS OF WHAT IT IS CALLED (PROOF, MASTER-COIN, BB-64 Dollar. This was Lot 6 in the America’s 


PRESENTATION PIECE, ETC.) WE CANNOT HELP BUT FEEL 


THAT THIS REMARKABLE SPECIMAN WAS MADE FOR Outstanding Collection of Silver Dollars fixed price 


EITHER A COLLECTOR OR MUSEUM. IN ADDITION, THIS 
pis sel age ds A Ee a list, and was the discovery specimen. All three 
examples of this R-8 die marriage have the neat 
*  Lisveo BY. SOLENDER, THE ONLY SPECIMAN wa KNOW | vertical die break bisecting the reverse. 
OF; MAY WELL BE UNIQUE, UNCIRCULATED BUT PLAN- | 
FACTURE (WHICH MAY BE THE CAUSE OF ITS RARITY.) $1250.00 Left: This page is from collector W. Earl Spies 
ee eee ,| copy of the 1959 Hollinbeck Kagin Fixed Price 
“eh bak vray Bing the ih iy Hie “«.| List titled, America’s Outstanding Collection of Sil- 


e right third 1s virtually Uncirculated with mint 


interesting calm which helps exgloln why some "| ver Dollars. Lot 6 was the Discovery Specimen 


“come in different degrees of conditi: ion. ion, UNIQUE... $1250.00 


— = for the R-8 (with 3 examples known to me today) 


GLA Nghe recto leat pede phe 1796 B-6, BB-64 silver dollar and establishes that 


2) 1796 B-2, Smoll date, small letters, | point of stor touches 


curl, very nearly uncirculated. VERY RARE VARIETY 2 it was owned by collector Emanuel Taylor. John 


22, 1796 8-4, Small dote, Large Letters, UNCIRCULATED except 


Ne reer a ieee be seca OT UNCICCUAs Eo Recs naa “Mr. 1796” Whitney acquired this coin in the Sep- 
SESE : tember 1995 B&M The Greenwald & Jackson 
Collections sale:1249. Spies has written a short 

note in the tion Stating “nice profit” and that it “was acquired for $35.00!” Warren Miller bought 
this coin Mr. 1796's Collection was sold. Andy Lustig and | sold this coin from the Miller Collection 


in 2016 for a high five figure price (in contrast with the $35.00 price referenced in 1959). 


Survey of Auction Sales 1980-1991 by Charles E. Davis. This book opened up the 
world of past auction sales, for example deluxe catalogs, and catalogs with extra plate 
photos. This motivated me to look for more of the same. 

The other two books that influenced me were United States Numismatic Literature, 
Volumes One and Two, by John W. Adams. These two books helped take me to get to 
the next level in my research, collecting numismatic auction sale catalogs, and learn- 
ing more about collectors and the great collections of the past. 

Over time I was able to locate and purchase almost all of the catalogs I had identi- 
fied as of interest from these three books. 

Over the years I have had some good fortune tracking down early dollar collectors 
and /or their children, grandchildren, and other relatives. I did this mostly by sending 
out letters, and putting subtle postings on internet genealogy forums. It helped that 
I always had information and knowledge to share with those I made contact with. 

Over the years I have purchased or been given annotated reference books, auction 
catalogs and invoices, old letters, notes, and correspondence. I learned more about 
the collectors and their collections. The Davis and Adams’ books inspired me to pur- 
sue this avenue, as did finding the Ostheimer’s personal copy of the “Merkin ’68 Sale” 
catalog at the local coin show in Denver. 

Here are some of my “special finds” from over the years. 

I was successful in getting in touch with and eventually meeting with Jacque Os- 
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theimer, wife of Alfred J. Ostheimer III. Jacque was a both a collector and numisma- 
tist. The Ostheimers collected among other things all silver dollars from 1794 to 1935. 
Many numismatists know that the Ostheimers collected the early dollars 1794-1803 
by die marriage, and had one of the finest early dollar collections ever formed. What 
only a small number know is that they also collected Gobrecht Dollars, Liberty Seat- 
ed Dollars in business strikes and Proof, Trade Dollars, Morgan and Peace Dollars, 
Lesher and Bryan Dollars, and selected Pattern Dollars. It took a little work to piece 
together their extensive collection, most of which was sold in the late 1960s privately 
and at auction. Most recently, the 1794 Lord St. Oswald Silver Dollar was sold as part 
of the Pogue Collection. Mrs. Ostheimer told me she went to London herself to pur- 
chase this special coin. 

I was able to purchase notes, correspondence, old invoices and other numismatic 
items from Mrs. Ostheimer. Highlights include Farran Zerbe’s research file on 1804 
Dollars, Jacque Ostheimer’s notes for a new book on the early dollars 1794 to 1804 
(working with Milferd H. Bolender), extensive correspondence between the Os- 
theimers and leading collectors of the day, much from M. H. Bolender, including the 
letters and inventory listings from the purchase and sale of the K. P. Austin and W. G. 
Baldenhofer early silver dollar collections. Bolender had bought and then sold these 
two large early dollar collections privately to the Ostheimers. It helped explain why 
there was no public record of these two collections having been sold despite finding 
numerous references to these two collections and auction lots with pedigrees to these 
two individuals. 

Some NBS members may recall a talk that I gave on the Ostheimers, at the NBS 
Meeting at the 2000 ANA Convention, Philadelphia. It was titled, “The Ostheimers of 


Top: The W. Earl Spies collection of 
early dollars was sold by Stack’s at 
public auction in December 1974. 
Spies also collected Seated Dol- 
lars, both in Proof and business 
strikes! His business strike set re- 
sided in a bank box for decades. 
This Wayte Raymond holder holds 
the 1840-1846-O Seated Dollars, 
all matched nicely in both color 
and grades (AU and Mint State). 
Spies had an example of every 
Seated Dollar except the extreme- 
ly rare 1870-S (my research). 


Bottom: Copy of cancelled check 
. from Frank M. Stirling to B. Max 
Mehl dated February 5, 1954 pay- 
ing Mehl fora 1795 Flowing Hair 
silver dollar. | have a large number 
of cancelled checks from Stirling 
to different dealers and collectors. 
They can be helpful in establishing 
pedigrees and the cost for the coin 
at the time. 
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Through dealer Julian Leidman I was able to talk with and correspond with dealer 
and early dollar collector K. P. Austin (of Salisbury, MD) before he passed away. Aus- 
tin loved the early dollars, and had purchased all of Milferd H. Bolender’s 1795 Flow- 
ing Hair Dollar die marriages in Bolender’s 183" Sale in February 1952, the sale of 
Bolender’s personal reference collection. I have a set of photos that Bolender gave to 
Austin after Austin purchased all of the 1795 Flowing Hair Dollars. Austin gave these 
photos to me for some research help that I did for him. 

I tracked down a niece of W. G. Baldenhofer, and learned a little more about 
Baldenhofer. (The Asylum, Vol. 25, No. 2, Spring 2007: “Who was Farish Balden- 
hofer?” by W. David Perkins) Baldenhofer had a significant United States silver dollar 
collection 1794 to 1935. | 

I was able to get in contact with a daughter and a grandson of Frank M. Stirling of 
Baton Rouge, LA. Stirling was an active early dollar collector by die marriage from 
the 1940s through around 1980. Stirling also collected Gobrecht and Seated Dollars, 
Gold, and currency. 

I was able to acquire extensive written correspondence between Stirling and many 
of the top collectors, researchers, and dealers from the 1940s through 1980s. I later 
learned from a letter dated December 11, 1954 included with the Stirling Correspon- 
dence that Frank Stirling cataloged the Andre DeCoppett Collection of early dollars 
for James Kelly. This main collection 
was sold in Kelly’s April 29-30, 1955 
Central States Numismatic Society 
Convention Sale, and the balance 
privately and via Fixed Price List lists 
in Kelly’s Coins and Chatter publica- 
tions. (“The DeCoppet Hoard of Ear- 
ly Silver Dollars? The Asylum Vol. 25 
No. 1, Winter 2007, pages 9-14). 

Years later I was able to acquire 
some rare 1795 Flowing Hair silver 
dollar die marriages from two of Stir- 
ling’s grandsons, one specimen in 


Public Auchow Sale September 18, 1968 


Cover of the Ostheimer’s personal copy 
of the Lester Merkin Public Auction Sale 
- September 18, 1968. The early dollars 
were not identified in the catalog as being 
from the Ostheimer Collection. With the 
Merkin auction settlement /aid inthe catalog 
we now know that all but two of the 1794 
to 1803 Dollars were consigned by the Os- 
theimers, as was the 1870-S Dollar on the 
cover. This special catalog was acquired by 
the author from Art Rubino of Santa Fe, NM 
at a local Denver coin show. 


ied 


LESTER MERKIN 
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particular that allowed early dollar specialist collector Warren Miller to be the only 
collector ever to complete a collection of all of the known die marriages of early dol- 
lars 1794-1803. Andy Lustig and I are now in the process selling the Miller Collection 
of Early Dollars. (Coin World May 22, 2006, “Early dollar collector first to complete 
die marriages / Acquisition of unique B-19 variety ends quest.”) 

In the 1980s I had seen a reference to an early dollar with the “Taylor-Kagin” pedi- 
gree. I asked the late Art Kagin about this, and eventually learned that in 1959 Art 
had bought the large Emanuel Taylor silver dollar collection including Taylor’s early 
silver dollars 1794 to 1803. Art told me that he personally had a particular fondness 
for the early dollars. 

Art and Paul Kagin offered the Taylor collection via a little known Fixed Price List 
(FPL) in 1959 titled, Americas Outstanding Collection of Silver Dollars. This informa- 
tion might have been lost as Taylor’s name was not mentioned in this FPL. 

All of the lots in the FPL were from the extensive Emanuel Taylor collection per 
Art Kagin. Taylor was somewhat known for collection Large Cents, but the Taylor 
early and other silver dollar collection was otherwise pretty much unknown up until 
this time. (The Asylum, Vol. 23, No. 4, Fall 2005: “A Rare but Little Known Fixed Price 
List: America’s Outstanding Collection of Silver Dollars for Sale at Fixed Prices.”) 

I was able to contact the son of collector W. Earl Spies who collected early and 
other silver dollars in the 1960s and 1970s. The W. Earl Spies Collection of U.S. Silver 
Dollars 1794-1803 was sold in a public auction sale by Stack’s in December 1974. 
Spies’ son was in his late 70s at this time! I now have a copy of Spies heavily annotated 
Bolender book, The Early United States Silver Dollars from 1794 to 1803. I also learned 
that W. Earl Spies collected all silver dollars 1794 to 1935. I eventually purchased his 
business strike set of Seated Dollars which had been in a bank box for the previous 
30-40 years or more. 

I also recently acquired Mrs. Ostheimer’s annotated copy of the Ostheimer’s Bo- 
lender book. 

It’s amazing for me to think about how a catalog and a few books led to all of this. 
And more. 


oa 
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Old Bookshops 
and Coin Collecting 


by David R. Pickup 


In the 1980s my collecting “library” consisted of just a handful of books. An old Sea- 
by’s catalogue, a few booklets and some “check your change” books. More special- 
ist books were expensive. At that time, I enjoyed visiting secondhand book shops, 
mainly to get cheap novels to read. It was rare to see books about coins in shops like 
these and if you did come across them they were old editions of catalogues or very 
basic starter books and usually at ridiculous prices. I do not know how these shops 
kept going. They were unwelcoming places, and ran on the basis of the owner staring 
at customers and making them feel uncomfortable until they bought something in a 
panic or just fled the place. 

A trip to a small town which was known for old bookshops led to a chance dis- 
covery. I came across a copy of John Yonge Akerman’s Numismatic Manual. It was in 
good conditon apart from the fact it had completely lost its cover and was dusty but I 
had never seen anything like it and it was on sale for a few pounds. Reader, I bought it. 

It led me to start collecting books on coins and for quite a long time it was more 
interesting to get a book on a whole series of coins for a few pounds rather than spend 
the same amount of money for one coin. I bought other books including Addison's 
Dialogues Upon the Usefulness of Ancient Medals (also without a cover). This is a great 
title and I later discovered the word “medal” included coins. I came across a book by 
Revd Walsh called An Essay on Ancient Coins, Medals, and Gems: As Illustrating the 
Progress of Christianity in the early ages. They did not go in for snappy titles in those 
days. Walsh was clergyman who had travelled the world and wrote about various 
topics. The contents of his only book on numismatics are somewhat unorthodox to 
say the least. I also bought a book by Major W. Stewart Thorburn called A Guide to 
the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, with Their Values and J. Henry’s English Coins Copper Tin 
& Bronze published in 1879. I bought it for £4.00 because it “lacked plates” Some 
research at a local library showed the book was not issued with illustrations so that 
did not bother me too much. What it did have was some old price lists at the back. 

Some of these books I have now sold for others to enjoy. Sometimes I wrote my 
name in and was surprised in the auction catalogues to see this referred to. Perhaps 
in years to come “ex libris David Pickup” will lead to a premium—or perhaps not! 

I enjoyed old books, not only for the enthusiasm and scholarship of the author but 
many of them had already passed through different owners’ hands who had written 
their names, dates of purchase, address, or notes in them. Sometimes the collector 
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marked to indicate which coins he had in his collection. Others have dedications 
from the author and if you are lucky, inscriptions from aunties or uncles to their fa- 
vourite collecting nephew on his birthday or just a note of when it was bought. Some 
even have elaborately engraved nameplates. A book is a personal item and so we 
should write in them. That is what the margins are for! The only rule is do not write 
in other people's volumes. I also enjoyed these books because they were written by 
enthusiastic amateurs. They often commented on other writers in the prefaces and 
through this I learned of previous books on the subject. 

The Numismatic Manual was published in 1832 when Akerman was in his 20s. 
My copy is the later and much extended second edition of 1840. It contains a single 
sheet of paper, written in Akerman’s handwriting and 
signed with his initials. It is a copy of a list of some of 
the coins sold in the Thorsby sale in the 18th century. 
The notes had been made by a Mr. Hewett’s father 
who had been at the sale. This book made me want 
to find out more about John Y. Akerman. He wrote a 
huge number of books on a range of coin subjects. He 
started the Numismatic Society and founded Numis- 
matic Journal which respectively became the Royal 
Numismatic Society and Numismatic Chronicle. He 
also wrote other books fishing, dialects and stories— 
most of which are completely unreadable today. How- 
ever, I found that his book on fishing includes a pic- 
ture of the man. Outside numismatics he was involved 
in Londons first railway. I discovered he had lived in 
Abingdon in Oxfordshire which I have been to and 
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most interesting, for me at 
least, he must have visited 
the village where I moved 
to because he had a mutual 


interest in coins astronomy 
and antiquities shared by 
other writers who lived 
in the neighbourhood. I 
found this out by chance an 
after I had moved to this | BOOKS, ete 


ey’s Coin Collectors’ Manual, an} mi 


area. There is a fine por- 
trait of him on a medallion 
of Akerman commemo- 
rating a new railway in 
Buckinghamshire. 

‘These early writers were 
heroes. Yes, I know there 
were books on coins writ- |e Seg date ok be loge 
ten in the 17th and even & Bornes Tokens 
16th century but the 19th | 
century was the time the 
hobby became available 
to the general public, not 
just the rich man. Cheaper 
books, better illustrations 
and easier travel brought the hobby together and made it possible for interested per- 
sons to learn and meet together. 

My interest in old books on coins has waned as the prices have increased and there 
seem to be fewer about. You rarely see an independent secondhand bookshop now 
as they have gone and are replaced by charity shops. If they ever get offered anything 
antiquarian they just put it in an auction. 

Also in the 1980s, I remember a happy few days visiting secondhand bookshops in 
York. I did not find many but late in the day came across a battered, coverless book. 
It dated from the 1840s or 1850s and was a volume three of something. It only cost a 
few pounds and I was in a hurry and put it back, thinking I did not need a tatty third 
volume of something. Despite having a reasonable knowledge of 19th century books 
on coins I have no idea what it was the third volume of. It may have been part of an 
early edition of Rodgers Ruding, Annals of the Coinage of Britain and its Dependen- 
cies. Who knows! I do not. I do not think there is much point in going back to York 
to see if it is still there, do you? 


a 
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My Origin Story 
by Pete Smith 


I met Dick Punchard at a local coin show on November 6, 1976. I had just bought 
my first 1793 large cent and Dick was an established large cent variety collector. He 
recommended that I join the Early American Coppers Club. I somehow got the im- 
pression that membership was a requirement if I wanted to learn more from him. My 
new membership was listed in Penny-Wise for November, 1978, and I attended my 
first EAC convention in January of 1979. Among many people I met there were John 
Adams and Jack Collins. 

I have a photograph taken at the 1979 EAC convention with me sitting next to 
John Adams. This was during a 1794 Whist match among Adams, Del Bland, Denis 
Loring and Myles Gerson. Much of the conversation was in pedigree shorthand. I 
didn't understand all of the references, but I understood that pedigrees were impor- 
tant at the upper level of EAC. 

Dick became my mentor for collecting large cents. Most of our early discussions 
were about grading according to EAC standards. He was also my mentor for building 


A small part of my working library. A few shelves in the book cases show some of my collection of 
bottles, jugs, steins and shot glasses issued by A.M. Smith. At the far left is a 1911 Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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a library. He had an extensive library with many old auction catalogs that he used to 
track coins in his collection. He was generous in letting me use his library for any 
large cent research. Dick also sold me some duplicate catalogs so I suppose that was 
the start of my catalog library. 

In 1979 I bought a copy of Monographs on Varieties of United States Large Cents 
1795-1803 and in 1980 I bought Monographs on Varieties of United States Large Cents 
1793-1794. These provided access to the foundational literature for collecting large 
cents and were affordable compared to acquisitions of the original books. 

For a while I collected every book related to early copper. I started with current 
reprints and later filled in earlier editions. As I got more interested in medals, the 
library expanded in that direction. 

Dick and I travelled to several EAC and ANA conventions together. In 1980 we 
went to Cincinnati for the ANA convention. Together we attended a meeting of the 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society that was being formed. I recall John J. Ford, Jr. at 
the front table and Harry Bass heckling from the back of the room. I would later have 
several opportunities to speak with Ford. I did not meet Harry Bass that day and 
never saw him again. 

I wrote to Jack Collins inquiring about membership. He was somewhat slow in 
answering my request, and I missed inclusion as a charter member of the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society. 

It was around September of 1981 that Dick mentioned a local numismatic litera- 
ture dealer starting up in Minneapolis. The store was quite near my home and I drove 
up to meet the proprietor, Remy Bourne. He provided a local source to expand my 
library. 

In 1983 Dick and I went to San Diego for the ANA convention. Together we at- 
tended a literature sale conducted by Cal Wilson. I am sure there were many impor- 
tant literature collectors there but the only one I recall meeting was Armand Champa. 
Walking from the bourse back to my room, I came upon Ken Bressett and Walter 
Breen talking in the parking lot. I interrupted their conversation to meet them. 

In 1984 I went to New York City for the first Coinage of the Americas Confer- 
ence. At the conference I met Eric Newman and several other important members of 
the ANS. I had the opportunity to browse the library at the ANS but had no current 
project for research. 

I can't identify a specific time when I made the transition from a casual literature 
collector to a serious one or when the collecting bug became an obsession. Perhaps 
that is true of many of us. The addiction develops gradually and space disappears 
slowly. At some point we have no room for more catalogs but we acquire them anyway. 

My library allows me to share a little space in a one bedroom apartment. Recently 
I have been trying to eliminate catalogs that I don’t need to gain space. With great 
resources on the Newman Numismatic Portal, I no longer need a hard copy of ev- 
ery interesting auction catalog. Some days the addiction wins and some days I make 
progress in the fight against it. 

-_ 
a 
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by Ray Williams 


My first numismatic book was Whitman's “Red Book’, which I obtained in 1963 while 
working on my Boy Scout Coin Collecting Merit Badge. In high school, coin collect- 
ing took a back seat to girls, cars, college, military, marriage... until 1979. I took out 
the old folders and started filling in the empty holes. That was the year I joined the 
ANA and subscribed to Coin World e& Numismatic News. It is also the year I expanded 
my library from Red Books to include the Dave Bowers work The History of US Coin- 
age as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. This opened my eyes beyond filling holes in 
a coin chart. After another decade of more advanced collecting, in 1988 I purchased 
a copy of Penny Whimsy. Dr. Sheldon’s writing just captured my imagination and that 
led to joining EAC in 1988. It was in 1988 that I purchased Walter Breen'’s Encyclope- 
dia of US and Colonial Coins at the GSNA Convention, where Walter autographed it. 

My library started to grow with publications about Large Cents and Half Cents. 
It was in 1988 when I became involved with an auction consignment and was ex- 
posed to the world of colonial numismatics and purchased my first NJ Copper at auc- 
tion. I purchased economical colonials here and there while pursuing Large Cents. I 
then jump to 1991, where that same auction consignment brought me in touch with 
John Griffee. His enthusiasm for collecting NJ Coppers was addictive. I was hooked. 
I eventually sold my federal coppers to purchase colonials. My library of about 20 
books about Large Cents started to expand exponentially. I bought a Green reprint 
of Crosby for $10! I bought Quarterman reprints of Crosby and Maris. Dan Freidus 
sold me an original Maris New Jersey Coppers—the exact one Quarterman used to 
make their reprints. George Kolbe sold me an original Crosby in a nice binding (ex 
Wayte Raymond). There was something intriguing about holding the original refer- 
ence books that I could sense... the smell, the binding the printing... but the right 
words to adequately describe the experience escape me. 

My library has taken over a good part of my house. Diane says that I don't need 
any more books—that I can't read everything I have in a lifetime! I explained to her 
that a reference library is just that... it’s there when I need (want) to refer to it. When 
we were first married, I came home from conventions and Diane would ask what I 
bought and I'd show her and explain the numismatic importance. Now when I come 
home from a convention, she says, “You didn't bring home more books, did you?” 

As much as I appreciate the availability of numismatic literature online, there's 
nothing like owning a book where I can make notations in the borders. 


tl 
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My Numismatic Bibliomania 
Origin Story 


by Bruce D. Wonder 


In my career as a professor of (business) management, I was rewarded for focus on 
my academic specialty; specialization in one’s field was key. In sharp contrast, in my 
nearly lifelong passion for numismatics, I have enjoyed the freedom to be a general- 
ist, shifting and broadening my collecting pursuits to mirror my changing interests 
over time. I began collecting at age 12 in 1954. Like many young collectors then, I 
started out collecting Lincoln and Indian Head cents, soon with the aid of my first 
numismatic book: the so-called “Blue Book” (12" ed.). I also bought a subscription 
to the Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine which gave me access to the advertisements 
of dealers across the country. Thus, it wasn't long before Lauren Benson (Davenport, 
Iowa) introduced me to collecting modern world proof sets. This whetted my appetite 
to expand my collecting interests; initially, to modern mint sets, gradually to Czarist 
Russian coins, then on to other European countries, and eventually to coins world- 
wide and across time periods from ancient to early modern (and including exonumia 
and currency). 

For most of my numismatic life, I tended to treat my library as an adjunct to my 
coin collecting (and, from 1982 onwards, coin dealing) pursuits. Thus, I viewed my 
growing library as an aid to the buying and enjoyment of my collection/stock. The 
size and contours of the library pretty much paralleled my expanding areas of inter- 
est. Thus, my early (non-U.S.) aids included Richard Yeoman’s A Catalogue of Modern 
World Coins, William Craig’s Coins of the World: 1750-1850, and (starting in 1982) 
the various Krause-Mishler catalogues. Meanwhile, fixed price lists and auction cata- 
logues (e.g., those of Jess Peters, Jim Elmen, Cordry & Craig, Randolph Zander, Rich- 
ard Margolis, Miinzen und Medaillen, Jerry Schimmel, and Hans Schulman) assisted 
me mightily, simultaneously directing me to additional sources in print that could 
prove useful to my broadening numismatic interests. 

The publication of Elvira Clain-Stefanelli’s Numismatic Bibliography (1985) was a 
watershed event for me, as it afforded me a guide to my literature needs and a rough 
assessment of the quality of the sources I already had to support my diverse coin in- 
terests. Nonetheless, my library hardly qualified me to think of myself as a biblioma- 
niac: it was far too unfocused, a feature that was only exacerbated by my occasional 
purchase of other persons’ accumulations, in one case (1987) to the tune of several 
hundred volumes. I loved my books, but still saw them primarily as a support to coin 
buying and selling, rather than as an end in themselves. 

Along the way, two acquisitions (some twenty years apart!) would eventually lead 
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Bruce and Claire holding Charpentier and Budé, respectively. 


me toa very different view of my book buying. In about 1981, while perusing Cal Wil- 
sons book stock in Fremont, California, I came across volume III of Lorenz Beger’s 
(1696) Thesauri regii et electoralis brandenburgici (Dekesel #B70). Impressed by such 
an antique volume with its wonderful plates, I asked Cal about it. He told me he nor- 
mally sold all his antiquarian acquisitions to John Bergman for about $75 each, but he 
consented to sell this particular one to me for that same price. I was delighted to own 
a book then nearly 300 years old. Some twenty years would pass before I acquired an- 
other book of similar age. It happened because my wife, Dr. Claire Carlin, had taken 
an interest in some of my French exonumia and, as a scholar of 17" century French 
literature, chose to write an academic paper on what is, perhaps, the most acclaimed 
of all numismatic volumes on French medals, Fr. Charpentier’s (1702) Médailles sur 
les principaux événements du régne de Louis le Grand. As she called me from Paris to 
tell me how each day the librarians at the Bibliothéque Nationale would bring a copy 
to her assigned desk in the space for visiting scholars, I felt distinct envy at her access 
to such a special volume. Then, as it turned out, a couple of years later, George Kolbe's 
sale #88 (2002) included a (folio) copy of Charpentier (lot #390), coincidentally, ex 
lib. John Bergman. With my successful bid, I was able to surprise Claire with our own 
family copy of this wonderful book. 

Still, while I enjoyed having another antiquarian volume, it was only with my be- 
lated purchase in 2003 of Christian Dekesel’s masterful Bibliotheca Nummaria: Bibli- 
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ography of 16th Century Numismatic Books (1997) that I developed the desire to col- 
lect a particular subset of the vast field of pre-19"* century numismatic books: those 
from the first half century of numismatic literature beginning in 1514 A.D. Assisting 
me mightily in prioritizing specific purchase options were three other volumes in 
particular: John Cunnally’s Images of the Illustrious (1999), Ferdinando Bassoli’s An- 
tiquarian Books on Coins and Medals (2001), and Numismatics in the Age of Grolier 
(curated by John Cunnally, Jonathan Kagan, and Stephen Scher, 2001). 

Thus, after collecting some 1,500 sources over nearly fifty years, primarily as an 
adjunct to coin collecting and dealing, only in the last fifteen years have I become 
a novice numismatic bibliomaniac, by which I mean that I seek these antiquarian 
tomes for their own sake, not to facilitate my coin pursuits. I am very fond of many 
of the other books I have acquired since my first “Blue Book,” but, as I contemplate 
the many, mostly unknown, owners of these earliest of numismatic texts, the tactile 
and visual joy of holding and beholding one is, to borrow and modify a familiar coin 
phrase: “History in my hands!” I now possess, among others, the first and second il- 
lustrated numismatic books: Andrea Fulvio’s Illustrium imagines (Dekesel F15) from 
1517 A.D., and a first edition of Johannes Huttich’s Imperatorum romanorum libellus 
(Dekesel H37) from 1525 as well as the overall first and second (non-illustrated) nu- 
mismatic books: a first edition of Guilluame Budé’s De asse et partibus eius (Dekesel 
B122) from 1514 and a first edition of Leonardi Porzio’s De sestertio pecuniis ponderi- 
bus et mensuris antiquis libri duo (Dekesel P38, undated [1515-1520]). 

And today, as a bibliomaniac must, I continue the hunt for new treasures! 


Ma 
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Jon P. Amato, Ph.D. (1940-2017) continued from page 22 


“Breakup of the 1796-97 Half Dollar Reverse A, John Reich Journal, May 2012. 


“American Indian Treaty Payments,’ The Numismatist, November 2010 (Nu- 
mismatic Literary Guild Large Club Publications Best Article Award, Au- 
gust 2011). 


The Draped Bust Half Dollars of 1796-1797: Numismatic Background and 
Census, James L. Halperin and Mark Van Winkle, editors, 2012 (Numis- 
matic Literary Guild Extraordinary Merit Award, August 2013). 


Numismatic Background and Census of 1802 Half Dimes: A Classic Ameri- 
can Rarity, 2017 (Numismatic Literary Guild Extraordinary Merit Award, 
August 2017). 


In addition to the ANA, Amato held memberships in the American Nu- 
mismatic Society, the Central States Numismatic Society, the John Reich 
Collectors Society, the Liberty Seated Collectors Club, and the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society. 
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History In Your Hands Foundation” is a not-for profit 
organization that cooperates with collectors and 
museums to promote a deeper understanding of the 
world by putting remarkable pieces of history in the 
hands of our kids. Literally. 


To find out how we can work with your child’s school or how 
to support us, please go to hiyhf.org or call 708-406-9217 


CHRISTOPHER EIMER 


COINS & MEDALS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
(established 1971) 


BRITISH 
COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALS 


AND THEIR VALUES ~ 


CHRISTOPHER EIMER 


326 pp. 2000 colour images. Price £75 


Christopher Eimer 


P.O. Box 352, London NW11 7RE 
United Kingdom 
telephone (+44) 208 458 9933 


A selection of interesting items available online 
www.christophereimer.co.uk 
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Kolbe & Fanning 


Numismatic Booksellers 
numislit.com 


When we are 
collecting books, 
we are collecting 


happiness. 


Vincent Starrett 


1886-1974 


Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers * numislit.com * (614) 414-0855 ° df@numislit.com 
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| Message from the President 


Greetings and welcome to the winter issue of your award-winning 
} journal, The Asylum. Today, as an increasing number of collec- 
tors pursue an ever greater portion of their collecting experience 
online, it is vital to be mindful of the significance of our person- 
to-person connectivity. Unquestionably, the internet is a valuable 
Tom Harrison ; : gle ; 
NBS President tool for research and for bonding with fellow bibliophiles. How- 
ever, it cannot replace the memories created by spending a day 
visiting a friend’s library and recounting our collecting experi- 
ences. Nor can it replace the benefits of attending NBS sponsored 
events at an ANA Convention while linking up with old friends 
and making new acquaintances. 

When long-time collectors reflect on their collecting journey, 
they frequently relate that the thrill of the hunt or the satisfac- 
tion of achieving a defined goal are secondary to the friendships 
and personal experiences enjoyed over the years. By sharing our 
enthusiasm for numismatic literature with fellow bibliophiles, we 
not only exponentially enhance our own collecting experience, 
but we also strengthen the foundation of our hobby. As we look 
forward to 2018, will you please join me in keeping a watchful eye 
for opportunities to build personal connections with your fellow 
NBS members? 

May your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery 
and most of all, enjoyment. 
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The Nineteenth-Century 
Bookcase 


By David D. Gladfelter 


“Their condition is often tempered by dust, dirt, pollutants, weather, un- 
knowing spouses, uncaring friends, circulating libraries, insect life, and 
other tortures of the damned. I have some shelves of these books, which can 
often be located by the olfactory senses as one first enters the library.” 


-Anonymous comment about antiquarian numismatic books, 
in the style of Ken Lowe, appearing in the first issue of his and 
Myron Xenos’s witty house organ, Out on A Limb, 1987. 


In your imagination, transport yourself 117 years back in time, get out your magnifier 
and open your package of goodies just arrived from the Chapman Brothers’ Maris 
sale. What references would you have at hand to consult as you examine your pur- 
chases? If you wanted to write up a newly acquired coin, token or note from that sale, 
where would you go for information? Or, during a few moments of free time, what 
books would you enjoy browsing? 

Ask yourself that question the next time you use a book published between 1801 
and 1900. If you have several such books, why not clear some space and put them 
together in company on their own shelf? Perhaps in due course you will need more 
than one shelf, perhaps an entire book case. To stay in character, get your case from 
an antique furniture shop. 

What are some typical items that might belong on this old case? The choice is 
yours, of course. Consider the following possibilities: 


David Fanning’s Top Ten 

David's picks for the cornerstones of 19° century American numismatic literature 
were published in the February 2012 issue of The Numismatist. Not surprisingly, Syl- 
vester Crosby’s The Early Coins of America was given the number one pride of place 
position; in 2009, 134 years after its publication, with thousands of other competing 
titles appearing in the meantime, Crosby's work had slipped only one place (to sec- 
ond) in NBS members survey of the all-time greatest American numismatic works of 
any period. Upon its publication in 1875, Crosby's book gained immediate interna- 
tional attention; it was the first by an American to be listed by Max von Bahrfeldt in 
his pioneering bibliographic journal Literatur-Blatt (then a supplement to the journal 
Numismatische-sphragistischen Anzeiger, becoming independent in 1880). Thanks to 
reprints of Crosby and other Fanning choices, all of his Top Ten were in my library 
when his article appeared (do great minds think alike or are the choices just obvious 
to all?). But my priced copy of W. Elliot Woodward's 1867 Mickley sale catalog, an- 
other of David’s recommendations, is an original, with its provenance right up front 
with the book plate and signature of Allison W. Jackman and the later ink stamp of 
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The first U.S. Mint photo plate from the November 1868 American Journal of Numismatics. 
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The Nineteenth Century Bookcase 


T.EsLeon: 

Fanning’s remaining choices were: Edward Maris’s Varieties of the Copper Issues 
of the United States Mint (2 eds. 1869 and 1870), John W. Haseltine’s Type Table of 
U.S. Dollars, Half Dollars & Quarter Dollars (1881), M. W. Dickeson’s The American 
Numismatical Manual (3 eds. 1859, 1860 and 1865), S.H. & H. Chapman's Catalogue 
of the ... Collection .. of the Late Charles I. Bushnell (1882), J. F. Loubat’s The Medallic 
History of The United States of America, 1776-1876 (1* 2 eds., 2 vols., 1878, 1880), Jo- 
seph B. Felt’s An Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency (1839), the periodical 
American Journal of Numismatics beginning in 1866 under auspices of the American 
Numismatic and Archeelogical Society, and E. J. Attinelli’s Numisgraphics (1876). 


Elvira Clain-Stefanelli’s All-Stars 

In her 1985 Numismatic Bibliography containing more than 18,000 titles, the com- 
piler marked “works which are considered fundamental” with an asterisk, including 
those published in the 19" century that have withstood the test of time. So consider 
adding some of these foundational works to your book case, such as: The Rev. Rog- 
ers Ruding’s posthumously published Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and Its 
Dependencies (3" ed., 3 vols., 1840, C-S 9708*); Leodegar Coraggioni’s Miinzgeshichte 
der Schweiz (1896, C-S 11667*) (of particular interest because of my Swiss origins); 
Loubat (C-S 15073*) (also a Fanning choice); Charles I. Bushnell’s An Arrangement 
of Tradesmen’s Cards, Political Tokens, also, Election Medals, Medalets, ec., Current in 
the United States of America (1858, C-S 13993*) (short but good); Barclay V. Head’s 
Historia Numorum: A Manual of Greek Numismatics (1* ed., 1887, C-S 1832*) (the as- 
terisk is given for the second edition of 1911, but as Fanning has recently pointed out, 
some portions of the first “of very great importance” were omitted from the second, 
and only the first appeared in the 19" century); Trésor de Numismatique et de Glyp- 
tique, edited by Paul Delaroche, Henriquel Dupont and Charles Lenormant (20 vols., 
1834-1858, C-S 14551*) (consisting of more than 1,000 plates engraved by a process 
invented by Achille Collas; pick a representative volume, the set rarely appears in 
toto); Charles Wyllys Betts’s American Colonial History Illustrated by Contemporary 
Medals (1894, C-S 15015*) (published posthumously). 

And, of course, Crosby (C-S 12115*). 


Books Containing Pre-Photographic Numismatic Illustrations 

Prior to the invention of photography and photographic printing, numismatic works 
were often illustrated by engraved plates. Volume 3 of the Ruding treatise cited above 
consists entirely of engraved plates, as does the entire Trésor series. Popular guides 
of the time also include engraved plates, such as those by H. Noel Humphreys in the 
1850s and by J. B. A. A. Barthelemy in the 1860s (separate plate volume). Such plates, 
of varying quality and fidelity, may be found in many other 19" century numismatic 
books. 

Joseph Saxton, employed as a mechanic by the U. S. Mint, developed a medal- 
ruling machine in competition with Achille Collas and used it to illustrate the Mint- 
published Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations (1842) by Jacob R. Eckfeldt 
and William E. Du Bois. The advent of photography a decade or so later rendered 
Saxton’s process, as well as Collas’s, obsolete. But their illustration plates remain for 
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The Nineteenth Century Bookcase 


today’s collectors of “19 centuriana’—you, dear readers, and me—to enjoy. 

A more elaborate form of pre-photographic numismatic illustration was use of 
embossed images. After the appearance of Thomason’s Medallic Bible in the 1830s 
using such images, a process was developed in Leipzig whereby metallic inks (which 
actually toned, just like the coins) were applied to the embossed images. See Kirby 
Browns articles about embossed coin books in this journal. Ferdinand Fliessbach’s 
Miinzsammlung (1856) and H. P. Skelton’s Current Gold and Silver Coins (1862) each 
have well over 100 embossed coin plates. James Ross Snowden’s A Description of An- 
cient and Modern Coins, in the Cabinet Collection at the Mint of the United States 
(1860) contains a set of 27 embossed coin plates made in Philadelphia. These plates 
were modified and used to illustrate The American Bond Detector (2 eds., 1869 and 
1871), an apparent joint venture by Nehemiah George Ordway and Laban Heath. 
The modification consisted of combining three Snowden plates into a single Detector 
plate, for a total of 9. 


Early Photographically Illustrated Works 

As photographic and photolithographic processes became commercially available, 
they were quickly adapted for numismatic illustration. By November, 1868, a photo 
of the first United States Mint appeared in the American Journal of Numismatics, fol- 
lowed five months later by the historic J.N.T. Levick plate illustrating S.S. Crosby’s 
article, “The United States Cents of 1793” The photographic plates in Crosby's Early 
Coins were produced under the “Heliotype Patent’, and the collotype process, used 
into the 20" century, was employed by Woodward in the late 1880s to produce the 
ultra-rare plates in his four Vicksburg sales. The plate in Edward Maris’s A Historical 
Sketch of the Coins of New Jersey (1881), made from a combination of electrotypes and 
genuine coins, is like a numismatic Twister game, with its long-reaching obverse and 
reverse die connections. By 1885, halftone illustrations in George G. Evans’s series of 
illustrated histories of the U.S. Mint had superseded the line drawings in the similar 
series of his forerunner, A. M. Smith. 


Bank Note Vignette Proof Books 

Largely during the U. S. Grant administration (1869-1877), the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing caused sumptuous leather-bound books of vignettes and portraits 
engraved by its staff to be made up for presentation to dignitaries and friends, many 
with the recipients’ names stamped in gilt on the cover. The late Raphael Ellenbogen, 
after surveying collectors and institutional libraries, specifically described 47 such 
BEP presentation books in this journal and estimated that approximately 100 may ex- 
ist. One or more of these books make for enjoyable browsing with the aid of a loupe, 
especially for a paper money collector since they contain vignettes actually used on 
U.S. and obsolete currency. My library includes books presented to a Grant adminis- 
tration official, Henry F. French, assistant secretary of the Treasury, and to the wife of 
another, Mrs. Edwards (Margaretta) Pierrepont, whose husband was Grant’s attorney 
general. Similar to, but much rarer than, the BEP proof books are those prepared by 
private bank note firms, including the American and National Bank Note Compa- 
nies, at about the same time. 
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Books and Periodicals on Counterfeit Detection 

One of the earliest periodical publishers of bank note reporters and counterfeit detec- 
tors was Robert T. Bicknell of Philadelphia. Beginning in 1830 and continuing until 
the 1860s under his son, Charles, Bicknell’s Reporter (appearing under varying titles 
and on varying publication schedules) was relied upon by businesses not only for 
rates of discount on circulating genuine bank notes, but also for descriptions of coun- 
terfeit and altered notes. Collectors today use them to distinguish counterfeits from 
genuine notes in their collections. Many such detectors were published under varying 
auspices, such as John Thompson, Mahlon Day and Edward M. Hodges, mostly in 
newspaper or magazine formats. 

After passage of the National Banking Act in 1863, the focus of the counterfeit 
detectors shifted from state bank issues to Federal issues. Laban Heath & Co. of Bos- 
ton was the leading publisher, issuing many editions of Heath’s Infallible Counterfeit 
Detector at Sight in two hard cover formats, the Banking and Counting House Edi- 
tion and the smaller, more common Pocket Edition. These books included partially 
defaced images of genuine Treasury notes, obtained by special arrangement with the 
Government, along with images printed from captured counterfeit plates, together 
with written instructions on how to distinguish genuine features such as lathe work, 
vignettes and solid print from counterfeit ones. The Heath detectors went through 
numerous editions over a 24 year span. The leading reference on them is by Eric P. 
Newman in the American Numismatic Association Centennial Anthology. The Ameri- 
can Bond Detector, mentioned above, has 22 finely engraved plates of U.S. bonds and 
bond elements, with defacements as in the Heath detectors. Following a description 
of the securities are descriptions of the three known counterfeited bonds, and a men- 


Henry F. French presentation book of vignettes and portraits 
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tion that some coupons of a $100 bond issue had also been counterfeited. 

Not to be overlooked in the counterfeit detection genre is W. L. Ormsby’s A De- 
scription of the Present System of Bank Note Engraving (1852). Ormsby, himself a bank 
note engraver, wrote this book for the general reader, by way of presenting basic in- 
formation about how bank notes are engraved and printed, what defects in the pro- 
cess are most easily exploited by counterfeiters, and how best to produce “counterfeit- 
resistant” bank notes (as one single wall-to-wall design rather than as a design made 
up of a combination of elements). Ormsby admits that no design can be counterfeit- 
proof: “The idea that one man can execute any thing either by machinery, or by hand, 
that another cannot imitate, is absurd.” The book contains 13 plates. It is rare, but was 
reprinted serially with reduced plates in the Essay-Proof Journal in 1957-58. 


Engravers’ Product Catalogs 
In 1900 the die sinking establishment of Ludwig Christoph Lauer in Niirnberg issued 
a product catalog, or “Musterkarte,’ in a folio containing 179 fine photographic plates 
illustrating 1,660 medals for sale in bronze and silver, with a price list. Within my 
particular folio happens to be the original, possibly unique, first folio of 52 plates and 
its index, published in 1890 and listed by Bahrfeldt that year. The plates are printed in 
shades of brown, gray, green, blue and violet as well as black, by a process that does 
not appear to use a halftone screen. Plate 73, showing four medals of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago, is of particular interest to American collectors. 
Some American product catalogs from the 1800s include those of Ferd. Mayer & 
Co., lithographers, 96 Fulton St., New York, 79 plates, undated (c. 1862-1863) (later 
to become the address of the American Numismatic Society); Hatch & Co., lithogra- 
phers, 29 William St., New York, 78 plates, undated (c. 1863); Snyder, Black & Sturn, 
lithographers, 92 William St., New York, 60 plates, undated (c. 1863); Whitehead & 
Hoag Co., badge and emblem makers, 161-163 Washington St., Newark, 56 pages, 
undated (c. 1895). 


Mint Reports 

I admit to finding mint reports to be dull and deadly reading, but the Twenty-Fourth 
Annual Report of the Director of the Mint to the Secretary of the Treasury for the Fis- 
cal Year Ended June 30, 1896 (1897) is a notable exception because of the inclusion 
of four illustrated essays specially written by U. S. Mint officials on mint processes. 
The authors are D. K. Tuttle, melter and refiner; Jacob B. Eckfeldt, assayer; William E. 
Morgan, coiner, and Charles E. Barber, engraver. 


Books About Banking 

Few U.S. bank histories were published before the 20" century, but one to consider is 
Lawrence Lewis, Jr's A History of the Bank of North America (1882). BNA was the first 
bank to be chartered in the USA and played a critical role in “sustain[ing] the feeble 
credit of [the Continental] Congress.” It was organized pursuant to an ordinance of 
the Continental Congress, but because of doubts about the validity of the ordinance, 
the bank applied for and received a charter from the State of Pennsylvania in 1782. 
Due to strong conflicting public views for and against banks, the charter was repealed 
and then reinstated. According to Lewis, the bank’s accounts “were all kept in Mexi- 
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can dollars and ninetieth parts thereof” 

In England an unusual book about bank operations was published in 1853 by J. 
W. Gilbart, general manager of the London & Westminster Bank. Gilbart had offered 
a prize of £100 to the author of the essay judged best on the topic: “In what way can 
any of the articles collected at the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 be rendered especially 
serviceable to the interests of ‘Practical Banking?” The winner was Granville Sharp, 
an accountant at a bank in Norwich, England. His essay was published serially in the 
Bankers’ Magazine before appearing in book form the following year. The book runs 
to 356 printed pages with 104 exhibits, and covers every modern contrivance that a 
bank may need, from business forms and negotiable instruments to printing presses, 
stoves and lavatories. Its information, although obsolete for today’s “practical banker,” 
remains a trove for the business historian. 


Auction Catalogs 

The importance of this category of literature is borne out by the inclusion of three 
catalogs in Fanning’s top ten list. The choices one makes in this area of literature are 
dictated by personal collecting preferences. One could seek to acquire plated cata- 
logs, priced and named catalogs, catalogs containing particular numismatic material, 
catalogs of famous collections, or just a type set of one catalog issued by each of the 
19 auction houses active during the period as listed by John Adams in United States 
Numismatic Literature, Vol. 1. 


Historical and Biographical References 
Into this category fall William G. Sumner’s A History of American Currency (1874) 
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and his The Financier and Finances of the American Revolution (1891) (a biography 
of Robert Morris), Lewis’s history of the BNA previously mentioned, Samuel Breck’s 
Historical Sketch of Continental Paper Money (1863) (a reprint of an 1843 paper), 
William M. Gouge’s A Short History of Paper Money and Banking in the United States 
(1833), John H. Hickcox’s An Historical Account of American Coinage (1858), Hen- 
ry Phillips, Jr’s Historical Sketches of the Paper Currency of the American Colonies (2 
vols., 1865 and 1866), and “The Diaries of John Hull, Mint-Master and Treasurer of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay” published in Transactions and Collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society, Vol. II (1857). 


City and Business Directories 

Useful for research on token and scrip issuers, many of these can now be found on 
line, but frequently consulted home town and big city directories are convenient to 
have in printed form, and their advertisements are amusing. My oldest is Longworth’s 
1827 New York directory, issued when die sinkers had shops in lower Manhattan. The 
leading reference on them is Dorothea N. Spear’s Bibliography of American Directories 
through 1860. 


Space on the old book case is limited, so original editions in original or contemporary 
bindings get first dibs on a place in this library-within-a-library. It looks and plays the 
part. It’s my working museum. 


INSTAGRAM 
numismaticbibliomania 


FACEBOOK 


Numismatic-Bibliomania-Society 
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Off the Shelf: Max von Bahrfeldt 


by David F. Fanning 


Numismatics has seen its share of notorious 
people. The history of the field has revealed 
a number of people who have been thieves, 
counterfeiters, smugglers, con artists, even 
murderers. In some cases, these people have 
been notable figures in our little world— 
authors and authorities, market-makers and 
promoters. Rarely, however, has outstanding 
numismatic ability combined with appalling 
criminal charges to the extent found in Ger- 
man numismatist Max von Bahrfeldt, argu- 
ably the greatest scholar ever in the field of 
Roman Republican coinage, who was sen- 
tenced to death in absentia in 1925 for war 
crimes associated with the atrocities that took 
place in the Belgian city of Charleroi during 
the opening weeks of the First World War. 

Max Ferdinand Bahrfeldt was born on 
February 6, 1856 in Willmine, in the Uckermark region of Brandenburg-Prussia. 
While in his youth, he joined the Imperial German Army, becoming an officer in his 
teens. He pursued university studies while continuing his military career, being pro- 
moted to Oberst (equivalent to Colonel) in 1904, Generalmajor in 1908 and General- 
leutnant in 1913. In 1911, he was awarded an honorary doctorate by the University of 
Giessen and in 1913 he was ennobled, at which time his name became von Bahrfeldt.' 

Bahrfeldt was an accomplished numismatist, whose systematic and scientific ap- 
proach has ensured the continued relevance of his work. His most important publi- 
cations were in the field of Roman Republican coinage, where he is most famous for 
his revision of Babelon’s 1885 Description historique et chronologique des monnaies de 
la République romaine.’ This work,’ published serially over a period of twenty years 
in the Numismatische Zeitschrift, remained the landmark study of the subject un- 
til Michael Crawford’s publications half a century later.‘ Other book-length studies 
by Bahrfeldt on Roman Republican coins include Le monete romano-campane,’ Die 
romisch-sicilischen Miinzen aus der Zeit der Republik,° and Die romische Goldmiinzen- 
pragung wahrend der Republik und unter Augustus.’ A list of his articles would require 
dozens of entries. 

In addition to his work on Roman Republican coins, Bahrfeldt was keenly inter- 
ested in the coinages of Lower Saxony. Among his earliest publications was a short 
book on the coins of Stade.’ From 1927 through 1930, he published four massive 
volumes comprising the Niedersdchsisches Miinzarchiv.? A comprehensive study of 
the coins of Hildesheim was published posthumously with Heinrich Buck.’° As with 


Max von Bahrfelat (1856-1936). 
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Bahrfeldt’s Nachtrage und Berichtigungen to Babelon’s classic study entirely re- 
configured the chronology of the coinage of the Roman Republic and provided the 
framework upon which most subsequent research in this area has been conducted. 
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his prodigious output on Roman coins, a list of his articles on German numismatics 
would be quite lengthy. 

Bahrfeldt also performed significant work as an editor. Perhaps most importantly 
(certainly from a bibliophilic point of view), he was the founding editor of the Nu- 
mismatisches Literatur-Blatt, an enormously important periodical providing abstracts 
and information on recently published works in numismatics."' At first, it ran as sup- 
plement to the Numismatisch-sphragistischer Anzeiger.'* As a stand-alone publication, 
it ran for 369 numbers between 1880 and 1939, with Bahrfeldt serving as the editor 
for over fifty years (Richard Gaettens took over the publication after Bahrfeldt’s death 
in 1936, but the journal ceased publication when Germany went to war in September 
1939).'° Its role was taken up by the American Numismatic Society, which began is- 
suing its similar publication, Numismatic Literature, in 1947. 

Bahrfeldt helped bring a number of other works to publication. In 1883, he ed- 
ited Karl Samwer’s Geschichte des dilteren romischen Miinzwesens," a collaboration 
brought about by the fact that Samwer was his father-in-law, Bahrfeldt having mar- 
ried Elisabeth Mary Charlotte Samwer in 1878. He edited the Numismatischen Ge- 
sellschaft zu Halle’s 1925 Miinzforschertag proceedings’ and, in 1929, edited an excel- 
lent memorial volume for Ernst Justus Haeberlin,'® a colleague of Bahrfeldt’s in the 
field of Roman Republican coins. 

As mentioned, Bahrfeldt was an officer in the Imperial Germany Army and had 
progressed to the rank of General by 1908. Promoted in 1913, Bahrfeldt was given 
command of the 19th Division of the X Reserve Corps upon the outbreak of World 
War I in August 1914. As part of the initial German offensive into France, Germany 
demanded passage through Belgium, which was refused; Great Britain formed an 
alliance with Belgium to protect it in the event of a German invasion. This led to 
Germany’s expansion of their declaration of war to include Belgium, which they im- 
mediately invaded. On 22 August, Bahrfeldt’s forces encountered heavy resistance 
outside the city of Charleroi: 


The advance of X Reserve Corps’ other division—19th Reserve Division— 
ground to a halt in the suburbs of Charleroi, which had been systematically 
equipped for defence. This formation’s foremost units became entangled in 
intense street fighting during which each house had to be stormed before 
the fanatical resistance of the town’s inhabitants was broken. The division's 
commander, Generalleutnant von Bahrfeldt, doubted that, given these cir- 
cumstances, the formation could continue toward Charleroi, for that would 
entail violent fighting and heavy losses, all of which would preclude reaching 
the Sambre before nightfall. In accordance with Army Headquarters orders, 
Bahrfeldt therefore turned his division east toward Montignies-sur-Sambre.”” 


The above is from translations of the official German records of the war, Der Welt- 
krieg, which were published between 1925 and 1944 and are largely based on archival 
records subsequently destroyed during the Second World War. Charleroi was cap- 
tured by the Germans after heavy fighting. There was little distinction made between 
civilian and military participants. According to Jack Sheldon’s The German Army on 
the Western Front, “wild shooting led to the deaths of numerous civilians, not all 
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Bahrfeldt's many publications on Roman numismatics included: (clockwise from top left) Le monete 
romano-campane (1899); Die rémisch-sicilischen Mdnzen aus der Zeit der Republik (1904); 
Provinziale Kupferpragung aus dem Ende der rémischen Republik (1908); and Die rémische Gola- 
munzenpragung wahrend der Republik und unter Augustus (1923). 
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of whom appear to have been actively 
engaged in firing at the German troops. 
Bahrfeldt flatly denied that he had either 
ordered civilians to be shot out of hand 
or buildings to be set on fire.”'* The Ger- 
man Reichsgericht authorities at Leipzig 
investigated Bahrfeldt after the war and 
cleared him of any charges in 1923.” 
Nevertheless, he was convicted in absen- 
tia by a Belgian court in October 1925 
of 29 murders, as well as on charges of 
incitement and theft, and sentenced to 
death. Bahrfeldt learned of his convic- 
tion by reading about it in the October 
10, 1925 issue of the Halle Volkszeitung.” 

Bahrfeldt had been promoted to Gen- 
eral of the Infantry in June 1915. John 
Kleeberg has noted that Bahrfeldt was re- 
tired from the military in April 1916; that 
this occurred in the middle of a war may 
imply that the German Army wished to 
be rid of him for some reason.”' The pro- 
ceedings of both the Reichsgericht and 
Belgian trials are beyond the scope of 
this short article, but would seem to be 
potentially fruitful areas of research into 
Bahrfeldt’s conduct. 

After leaving the Army, Bahrfeldt joined the newly formed Deutsche Vaterlands- 
partei, a right-wing nationalist party with volkisch leanings. When the party was dis- 
banded in the aftermath of the 1918 revolution, Bahrfeldt switched his allegiance to 
the Deutschnationale Volkspartei (DNVP), a similar conservative party that at first 
focused on restoring the German monarchy and later cooperated with the National- 
sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (NSDAP)—the Nazi Party—supporting Hit- 
ler’s being named Chancellor in 1933. Bahrfeldt was also a member of Der Stahlhelm 
(“the Steel Helmet”), one of several paramilitary organizations that were eventually 
subsumed into the Nazi’s SA (Sturmabteilung) organization. Bahrfeldt, by this time 
in his seventies, joined the SA Reserve.” 

Viennese numismatist Karl Pink, in his obituary for Bahrfeldt, credited him with 
giving the chronology of Roman Republican coins a solid foundation.* Michael 
Crawford has been quite vocal in his praise of Bahrfeldt’s numismatic work, just as 
he has been rather critical of Edward Sydenham’. Indeed, it has been suggested that 
the use of Sydenham over Bahrfeldt, particularly by British numismatists, had more 
to do with antipathy to Bahrfeldt’s politics and war record than to his skills as a nu- 
mismatist.’° Those of us interested in the field of numismatic literature also find much 
of value in the Numismatisches Literatur-Blatt. The questions regarding Bahrfeldt’s ac- 


General Max von Bahrfelat in uniform. 
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A few of Bahrfeldt’s numerous monographs on German numismatics: (clockwise from top left) Die 
Munzsammiung des Roemer-Museums zu Hildesheim (1914); Die Schaumtinzen der Universitat 


Halle-Wittenberg 1694-1925 (1926); Die Notmtinzen der Stadt Hamm (Westf.) 1917-1919 (1928): 
and Die Harzmunzstatte Clausthal zu Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts (1931). 
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tions in Belgium are troubling; his personal politics were frankly odious. But one can 
join with Pink’s sentiment when he wrote, “Let us hope that at least his life’s work, the 
Numismatisches Literatur-Blatt, which is so important to us, will continue to exist.’*° 
While that periodical has not been published since 1939, the model it established is 


continued in various ways today. 
aa 
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3. Bahrfeldt, M., Nachtrdge und Berichtigungen zur Miinzkunde der romischen Republik im An- 
schluss an Babelon’s Verzeichniss der Consular-Miinzen, Bande I-III (Wien: Numismatische 
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Leipzig, 1937). 
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during this period; it ran from 1870 to 1902, having continued the earlier Numismatischer 
Anzeiger: Organ des Miinzforscher-Vereins zu Hannover. 


13. Gaettens, Richard, “An die Leser? Numismatisches Literatur-Blatt, Nr. 352/353 (Halle [Saale], 
Mai 1937), pages 2875-2876. 


14. Samwer, Karl, Geschichte des dlteren romischen Miinzwesens bis circa 200 vor Christi (554 
der Stadt). Aus den hinterlassenen Papieren des geheimeraths Dr. Karl Samwer, herausgege- 
ben von M. Bahrfeldt (Wien: W.H. Kuhl, 1883). 


15. Bahrfeldt, Max [editor], 4. deutscher Miinzforschertag zu Halle (saale) von 30. September 
bis 3. Oktober 1925. Festgabe den Teilnehmern an der Tagung gewidmet von der Numisma- 
tischen Gesellschaft zu Halle (Saale) (Halle [Saale], 1925). 
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Numismatisches 


Literatur-Blatt 


— 49, Jahrgang 1932 — 
Herausgeber: Prof. Dr. Max von Bahrfeldt 
in Halle (Saale), Zinksgartenstr. 2 
Verlag: A. Riechmann & Co. in Halle (Saale), Sophienstr. 36 
SS ESS SNS 


Nr. 314/316, Ausgegeben im Januar 1932. 


An die Leser des Numismatischen Literatur-Blattes ! 


Mit dem Jahre 1932 tritt mein Blatt in seinen 49. Jahrgang ein. 
Wenn der geneigte Leser die letzten 10 oder 20 Nummern durchblat- 
tert, so wird er erstaunt sein itber die Fiille der erschienenen und an- 
gezeigten Arbeiten, nicht nur der selbstandigen Studien oder der rein 
numismatischen Veréffentlichungen in irgendwelchen historischen 
oder lokalen Zeitschriften, sondern vor allem auch solcher archaolo- 
gischen, kultur- und wirtschaftsgeschichtlichen Abhandlungen, in de- 
nen die Miinzen in weitestem Umfange als Quellen herangezogen 
worden sind. Das ist fiir die Miinzkunde eine héchst erfreuliche Er- 
scheinung. Durch Gewinnung sehr geschatzter Mitarbeiter, die mir 
newe Erscheinungen und zuweilen auch an ganz versteckter Stelle ab- 
gedruckte Arbeiten mitteilten und durch die mir in meiner Stellung 
als Professor fiir Miinzkunde an der Universitat Halle-Wittenberg er- 
leichterte Einsichtnahme in alle Neuerscheinungen war es mir mdg- 
lich, den Leser auf zahlreiche Abhandlungen hinzuweisen, die er in 
anderen numismatischen Zeitschriften vergeblich suchen wird, bei 
denen die Besprechung neuer Literatur naturgema8 nur einen An- 
hang bilden kann. Ich bin hocherfreut durch die mir haufig ausge- 
sprochene Versicherung, da8 das Numismatische Literatur-Blatt dem 
Schreiber bei seinen Arbeiten als Quellennachweis sehr niitzlich ge- 
wesen sei und daf jede Nummer immer mit Ungeduld erwartet wiirde. 
Das veranlaft mich nun aber meinerseits mit der Bitte an die Leser 
heranzutreten, mir von Neuerscheinungen, die ihnen bekannt werden, 
baldigst Mitteilung zu machen und sich nicht etwa durch die An- 
nahme abhalten zu lassen, daB ich davon gewi8 schon langst Kennt- 
nis hatte. Ich erbitte also von meinen Lesern 

Mitarbeiterschaft, 
von denHerausgebern nichtnumismatischer Zeitschriften, Jahrbiichern 
und dergl., vor allem aber auch von den Verlegern solcher Werke, in 
denen die Miinzkunde eine Rolle als Quelle spielt, eine etwas gerin- 
gere Zuriickhaltung in der Uberweisung von Besprechungsexempla- 


The influential Numismatisches Literatur-Blatt, published and written almost entirely by Bahr- 
feldt, provided reviews and general information on numismatic publications for over fifty years. 
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Laurier Univ. Press, 2013), based on translations by Wilhelm J. Kiesselbach. 


Sheldon, Jack, The German Army on the Western Front: 1915 (Barnsley, 2012). Bahrfeldt 
is quoted elsewhere as stating: “Ich habe weder einen Einwohner erschossen noch auch 
Hauser in Brand gesteckt. Die wider alles Volkerrecht und mit der Waffe in der Hand uns 
entgegengetretenen Banditen sind erschossen worden und haben nur ihren gerechten 
Lohn erhalten. Die von den Freischiitzen besetzten Hauser, aus denen geschossen war, sind 
in Brand gesetzt worden” (“I have neither shot a resident nor set houses on fire. The ban- 
dits, who were opposed to all international law and with weapons in hand, have been shot, 
and have only received their just wages. The houses occupied by the snipers who had been 
shot were set on fire”); original quoted in Helmut Borth, Antiterrortraining in den Schwar- 
zen Bergen: Geschichten mit Geschichte aus der Uckermark (Norderstedt, 2016), page 66. 


Borth, op. cit., page 64. 


Toppe, Andreas, Militar und Kriegsvolkerrecht: Rechtsnorm, Fachdiskurs und Kriegspraxis in 
Deutschland 1899-1940 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, Herausgegeben in Verbindung mit dem 
Institut fir Zeitgeschichte Miinchen-Berlin, 2008), page 136. 
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Article 22. 


Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle-Wittenberg, “Max von Bahrfeldt,” Catalogus Professo- 
rum Halensis. 


Pink, Karl, “Max von Bahrfeldt,” Numismatische Zeitschrift, 69. Band (Wien, 1936), page 95. 


Crawford, M.H., Roman Republican Coin Hoards (London: Royal Numismatic Society, 
1969), pages 1-3. 


Kleeberg, op. cit. 


Pink, op. cit.: “Hoffen wir, dafi wenigstens sein Lebenswerk, das fiir uns so wichtige Numis- 
matische Literaturblatt, weiter bestehen wird.” 
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George Kolbe shared this letter written while stockpiling 
ammunition for a roast of Frank Van Zandt as outgoing 
president of the Rochester Numismatic Association. 


GEORGE FREDERICK KOLBE 
Fine Numismatic Books 


Post Office Drawer 3100 - Crestline, California 92325-3100 USA 
Telephone: [909] 338-6527 Fax: [909] 338-6980 
email: NUMISLIT@compuserve.com 


March 7, 2000 


Jerry Muhl 
50 Rogers Parkway 
Rochester, NY 14617 


Dear Jerry, 


Finally, I am responding to your telephone message regarding a 
“story” about our mutual friend Frank Van Zandt. I know he is very 
much looking forward to your presentation next month. I’ve known 
Frank over ten years and have met him several times, in New York 
City, here in California, and at several ANA Conventions. We also 
regularly visit by telephone. 

I’ve long thought that coin collectors, as a class, are basically 
crazy, that book collectors are even more ioony, and that, when you 
combine the two, you are really in trouble. I have collected coins 
and loved books since I was a child, earn my livelihood dealing with 
book-crazed coin collectors — and freely admit that I am the nuttiest 
of the bunch. 

Frank is a collectors’ collector. I’ve not had the good fortune to 
visit him in Livonia though it sounds like his home is more of a mu- 
seum. His appetite for important numismatic literature is omnivorous. 
He is interested in EVERYTHING and he ACTUALLY READS the books he 
buys, even when he acquires hundred-volume runs of numismatic peri- 
odicals. He is an amazing bibliophile. Often, after he has read a 
book or a multi-volume publication, he will sell it. Part of this, I 
think, is self-preservation. I have met Frank’s fine wife Barbara, 
who seems to have the patience of Job, but if Frank did not part with 
books from time to time, there would not be room for the three of 
them (Frank, Barbara, and THE BOOKS). And now he has embarked on en- 
riching his library on New York history! 

Frank cannot be accused of being fastidious. I have been able to 
reconstruct whole menus from trace evidence remaining on some of the 
books he has sent me to sell. We have shared a hotel room on occa- 
sion, and once I recall finding coin purchases in a drawer and a pair 
of jockey shorts on the bathroom floor after his “hurricane” depar- 
ture (he did not get back the jockey shorts). 

I wish I could be there with you next month. 

Regards, 


Share your own photo and story from NBS history by sending it to nbsasylum@gmail.com. 
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William E. Burr’s Jacob Eckfeldt-Inscribed Copy of 
A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations 


By Joel J. Orosz 


Inscriptions, even brief ones, are often remarkably revealing about both inscriber and 
inscribee. Such is indubitably the case with the terse inscription by Jacob Reese Eck- 
feldt to William E. Burr, in Burr’s copy of the book that Eckfeldt co-authored with 
William E. DuBois, A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of all Nations, Struck Within 
the Past Century. Eckfeldt’s inscription, found on the inside front cover, packs a large 
volume of information into an economical selection of verbiage: 
To William E. Burr 
Teller, Bank of Ky. 
From J. R. Eckfeldt 
Although A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins was published in 1842, it seems that 
this particular volume was a later acquisition, for Burr dated his copy on “15 March 
18552 
Jacob Eckfeldt and William DuBois deserve the gratitude of all American numis- 
matists for their achievement in researching, writing, and publishing A Manual of 


A MANUAL 


" OF 


GOLD AND SILVER COINS 
OF ALL NATIONS, 


STRUCK WITHIN THE PAST 


CENTURY. 


SHOWING THEIR HISTORY, AND LEGAL BASIS, AND THEIR ACTUAL WEIGHT, FINENESS, AND 
VALUE, CHIEFLY FROM ORIGINAL AND RECENT ASSAYS. 


WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED 


TREATISES ON BULLION AND PLATE, COUNTERFEIT COINS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF PRECIOUS METALS, ETC, 
WITT RECEN s STICS OF THE PROD D> ADC << -e 


EN] t oo 


William E. Burr's signature on the title page of the Manual, signed on March 15, 1855. 
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Jacob Eckfeldt’s inscription to Burr in 
the inside front cover, with Harry Bass’s 
George Frederick Kolbe-designed 
bookplate just below. 


Gold and Silver Coins. Although British and European coin references appeared with 
some frequency during the first decades of the 19" century, there was a dearth of 
home-grown publications for the American collector. As George Evans noted in The 
Illustrated History of the United States Mint, Eckfeldt and DuBois took a leap of faith 
in researching and writing their Manual: “This was a work of very great labor, and 
from its expense, of some risk also to the authors.” The labor is self-evident, but one 
wonders just how much financial risk the authors accepted; by the early 1840s, retired 
Chief Coiner Adam Eckfeldt was a man of substance, and owner of much revenue- 
generating property throughout Philadelphia. Chances are good that Adam under- 
wrote the publishing exploits of his son (Jacob) and son-in-law (William). 

If so, Adam invested wisely. When the Eckfeldt-DuBois Manual was published 
by the Assay Department of the Mint (Jacob, Assayer; William, Assistant Assayer), it 
marked an encouraging beginning for American numismatic literature. Its impres- 
sive quarto format covered, as advertised, the coins of all nations struck since the ear- 
ly 1740s. That alone was unprecedented for an American numismatic publication, but 
it was the illustrations that made the volume truly impressive. The authors made use 
of nearly every reproduction technology at their disposal—daguerreotype photogra- 
phy, electrotyping, and the medal ruling machine created by Mint colleague Joseph 
Saxton, to render faithful depictions of coins —sixteen plates full of them—including 
the first illustration of an 1804 dollar. Not to be overlooked is the frontispiece show- 
ing the second Philadelphia Mint in all of its Greek Revival glory. 

The pioneering reign of A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations as Amer- 
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icas ultimate coin reference was bound to be limited. In 1859, Dr. Montroville Wil- 
son Dickeson brought out his encyclopedic American Numismatical Manual, which 
rendered the American section of the Eckfeldt-DuBois volume obsolete (although 
collectors used it as a foreign coin reference for the rest of the 19" century). But all of 
this was in the future in 1855, for when Burr added this inscribed copy of A Manual 
of Gold and Silver Coins to his library, it was still the go-to American reference for 
coins of all kinds. 

The Jacob Eckfeldt inscription in Burr’s volume is indeed revelatory. It calls into 
question the long-standing belief that all serious numismatists of the antebellum era 
lived hard by the Atlantic seaboard in an arc that stretched from Baltimore on the 
Patapsco, north to Boston on the Charles. Granted, the bluegrass state had entered 
the Union during George Washington’ first term as President, but to east coasters, 
Kentucky in 1855 was still the untamed west. Yet here is the standard reference for 
American coinage, sold to a Kentuckian who apparently knew the Assayer of the 
Mint, at least well enough to get his book inscribed. If there was one such serious 
numismatist in the fifteenth state, might there not have been others? 

The inscription also corroborates what we have long been told about Jacob Eck- 
feldt: the man was the very definition of reticence. He certainly need not have been, 
for was the scion of one of the ruling families—the Eckfeldts—who along with the Pat- 
tersons, ran the Philadelphia Mint as a family sinecure. These two dynasties merged 
in 1840, when Jacob’s sister Susanna married the Mint Director’s nephew (and Jacob's 
Assistant Assayer and co-author), William DuBois. Jacob, therefore, need not take a 
back seat to anyone at the Mint, but, it seems, the back seat was always where he was 
most comfortable. 

Consider the story that Evans tells in The Illustrated History of the First United 
States Mint: in 1832, when Joseph Richardson, Jr. vacated the Assayer’s position after 
holding it for 36 years, “Mr. E. shrank from this responsibility,’ and only the interven- 
tion of well-placed friends secured him the appointment, from President Jackson, as 
the Mint’s third Assayer. We hear the same sort of thing from DuBois in the October 
1872 issue of The American Journal of Numismatics, when he eulogizes his late broth- 
er-in-law as “...a man of pure character, of retiring habits, and of large information; 
not a writer or a speaker, but a worker.” 

DuBois’s characterization of Eckfeldt as a shy type rings true, but one phrase in 
this brief obituary strikes the modern reader as a bit off-kilter. Although a facile and 
fecund author, DuBois used a mere five sentences to eulogize his brother-in-law and 
professional colleague of nearly 40 years in the premier numismatic journal of its day. 
Even more curious was his description of his co-author of two books (in 1850, they 
collaborated again to write New Varieties of Gold and Silver Coins, Counterfeit Coins, 
and Bullion; with Mint Values), as “not a writer.’ It seemed as if DuBois was attempt- 
ing to de-emphasize Eckfeldt’s contributions to their joint enterprise. 

Nine years later, that qualifier “seemed” was removed when William's obituary ap- 
peared in the October, 1881 issue of The American Journal of Numismatics. Given the 
nepotism in which the Mint marinated, the writer, Patterson DuBois, was glorify- 
ing his late father at the expense of devaluing his late uncle. According to Patterson, 
the partnership between Eckfeldt and DuBois was completely compartmentalized: 
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“Strictly speaking, Mr. Eckfeldt was the scientific center, 
while Mr. DuBois expanded the sphere of labor by ventur- 
ing into new fields, not contemplated in the establishment of 
the Mint service.” Given what we now know about DuBois 
restriking delicacies for Matthew Stickney and certifying that 
Robert Coulton Davis's Type ITI restrike 1804 dollar was nota 
restrike, that last note may not constitute the unalloyed com- 
pliment Patterson meant to convey. 

Patterson's main point, however, was that in the brother- 
in-law partnership, Eckfeldt was Mr. Inside, and DuBois was 
Mr. Outside. Patterson expanded on that assertion by not- 
ing: “If to Mr. Eckfeldt largely belongs the credit of giving our 
coin a character, to Mr. DuBois clings the honor of widening 
its reputation by giving the Institution a voice in literature 
and a permanent hearing among the nations.” In short, dad 
was right: uncle was “not a writer.” 

This sentiment was codified later in the obituary (no mere 
five sentences here, rather nearly three pages long), when 
Patterson says of his father: 

Between 1842 and 1852 he published, (several editions 
of each,) four works on coins and subjects related thereto. 
Among these was the Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of all 
Nations. If it looked back on the French of Bonneville and the 
English of Kelley, it was a new work, fundamental, original, 
American. It filled a new place in literature; it had no real 
predecessor, as it has had no successor; it offered the first 
methodical treatise on bullion, handled counterfeit coins (of 
which Mr. D. gathered a large collection, and in which he was 
pre-eminently an expert,) tabulated specific gravities, money 
values, and numerous other vital matters in the science of 
minting. A book with an author, (in the best sense,) its ac- 
ceptance as an authority was world-wide. 

Modern observers would undoubtedly remark that Pat- 
terson DuBois here underestimated the Manual’ debt to 
French and British sources, and overestimated its acceptance 
as a global authority, but would agree with his basic premise 
that it was an American work, which had a significant impact 
upon the formative generation of coin collectors. For seven- 
teen years, until the appearance of Dickeson’s American Nu- 
mismatical Manual, it was the pre-eminent American coin 
reference, especially since its lavish illustrations provided 
collectors with their first visual guide to American coinage. 
During those mid-century years, thanks largely to Eckfeldt 
and DuBois, the U. S. Mint was not only the nation’s leading 


The beautiful spine of the Manual, with Burr’s name in gilt at the bottom. 
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The Manual’s frontispiece, a rendering PRELTA Dees 
of the second U.S. Mint created by Jo- Die ce BS Fede 
seph Saxton’s medal-ruling machine. 


coin dealer, but also its authentication bureau, and its publisher of reference books. In 
modern terms, it was as if Heritage Auctions, the Professional Coin Grading Service 
and Whitman Publishing operated as a single functioning entity. 

All of this, however, was not wrought by William DuBois alone. Winners and sur- 
vivors write the history of events; it appears that the surviving DuBois boys made a 
conscious attempt to exile Jacob Eckfeldt to the Assayer’s laboratory, thus excluding 
him from the Mint’s literary history. It may well have been that William DuBois did 
the lion’s share of the writing for the Manual of Gold and Silver Coins and for New Va- 
rieties of Gold and Silver Coins, but Eckfeldt no doubt provided most of the research 
for these books, and so earned his billing as co-author. 

Confirmation for this assertion comes from a source who should know, namely 
William DuBois. In 1846, DuBois was credited as the sole author of the first guide- 
book to the collection of the Mint Cabinet: Pledges of History: A Brief Account of the 
Collection of Coins Belonging to the Mint of the United States, More Particularly of the 
Antique Specimens. In the author’s preface, dedicating the volume to Jacob Eckfeldt 
and Mint Director Robert Maskell Patterson, DuBois admitted: “The writer will save 
himself some criticisms, by saying, that he has neither the skill, nor the zeal, to fulfill 
this duty in a technical and scientific method.” So let us acknowledge, all DuBois revi- 
sionist history notwithstanding, that Jacob Eckfeldt deserves his billing as co-author 
with William DuBois of A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations. 

Quibbles about authorship aside, there can be no controversy about the high value 
that Kentucky’s William E. Burr placed upon Eckfeldt’s and DuBois’s work. He had 
the book bound in in very thick boards, in full brown morocco, with beveled edges 
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The full wingspan of Burr's copy of the Manual, a lovely example of mid-19th century American 
fine binding. 


and sides intricately paneled and decorated in gilt, and all page edges gilt. The spine 
has five raised bands, with resulting compartments lettered or decorated in gilt, in- 
cluding “W.E. Burr” stamped in gilt in the bottom compartment. 

Doting owners and their treasured volumes must eventually part. Regrettably, the 
provenance of this lovely volume is lost to history after it left Mr. Burr’s possession. 
It remained obscure until around 1989, when famed numismatic bibliopole George 
Frederick Kolbe purchased it, in pieces, from a non-numismatic bookseller. He ar- 
ranged for an expert rebacking, which retained the original boards and spine. 

Kolbe offered Burr’s copy of the Manual as lot 347 of his Mail Bid Sale XLII, Febru- 
ary 2, 1990, where it was purchased by Armand Champa of Louisville, thus returning 
this volume to its “Old Kentucky Home.” “Champ” included it as entry 18 in his land- 
mark “Numismatica Americana” exhibition of numismatic literature at the centen- 
nial convention of the American Numismatic Association at Rosemont in 1991. Its 
next appearance was in 1995, at Auctions by Bowers and Merena, Inc’s The Armand 
Champa Library Part Three, as lot 2241, where it was purchased by the great Dallas 
numismatist Harry W. Bass. Most recently, it appeared again at auction as lot 262 of 
Kolbe's Harry W. Bass, Jr., Numismatic Library Sale, Part Two, in 1999, complete with 
the Kolbe-designed and executed Harry Bass bookplate, from which it entered your 
columnist’s library. 

Interestingly, this pioneer of American numismatic literature has remained at the 
forefront in the age of social media. In September of 2017, when Washington nu- 
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mismatist Kellen Hoard established the Numismatic Bibliomania Society’s Instagram 
account, he chose images of the Burr- Kolbe-Champa-Bass-Orosz copy of the Manual 
to provide the inaugural postings displayed upon it. 

When Jacob Eckfeldt inscribed a mere 12 words (three of which were single-letter 
abbreviations) on the inside cover of William E. Burr’s A Manual of Gold and Silver 
Coins of All Nations, he could scarcely have imagined a time when it would be fea- 
tured in a national exhibition, merit a color photograph on the cover of an interna- 
tional auction sale, or indeed, provide the first of countless images in a numismatic 
literary club’s Instagram feed. Perhaps, even with his well-documented retiring na- 
ture and his undeniable natural diffidence, Eckfeldt’s shade might turn to that of his 
brother-in-law William DuBois, and query, quietly but firmly, “Not bad for a fella 
who was ‘Not a writer; eh?” 


1989 Carnegie Library Visit 


Numismatic bibliomaniacs visit the Carnegie Library during the 1989 ANA con- 
vention in Pittsburgh, arranged by Wayne Homren. Photo provided by Wayne 
Homren. 

Pictured below are Mark Auerbach, George Kolbe, Wayne Homren, Frank 
Katen, Ken Lowe, Myron Xenos, John Bergman, and Armand Champa. 
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By Shanna Schmidt 


One year ago I left the comfy confines of my large downtown Chicago numismatic 
library and started over. The Harlan J. Berk Ltd. library started by my father in the 
1960s and taken over by me four decades later was near complete and current. Now 
Iam rebuilding the library of my dreams of ancient numismatics for my own. It is a 
costly affair as anyone can attest who purchases numismatic literature. Most of the 
titles are out of print, translating into higher retail prices when they do become avail- 
able. One can certainly look online at publications, and some wonderful websites to 
do that, but nothing can replace the need for the actual book when it comes to study- 
ing coins, finding pedigrees and attribution. Small scholarly publications won't be- 
come available online for years, if ever. Unfortunately for the numismatist of ancient 
coins, these publications are too specialized and only appear in paper form. 

Most people who are just starting out or don't have means to afford a numismatic 
library turn to one of the search engines like AC Search or Coinarchives to find attri- 
butions. This can turn into a rather laborious task, as coins were struck with different 
symbols, legends, and styles that to the novice eye are not entirely noticeable. This re- 
sults in an incorrect attribution. Instead, I’ve found the search engines to be extremely 
effective in identifying hard to find coins, at least geographically, and then turning to 
the specific die studies or collections (e.g. Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum (SNG), 
British Museum (BM), Roman Imperial Coins (RIC), etc.) for a specific die match. 
For the dealer or serious collector going “to the book” is vitally important for finding 
the most accurate information. Particularly for the dealer, correctly attributing a coin 
is a service that the buyer deserves. By taking the time to correctly attribute coins, 
dealers can differentiate themselves and offer added value to potential customers. 

So how does one go about getting a library that works for you? The first is to es- 
tablish an account with Coinarchives Pro. The $600/year membership is in fact very 
little when you consider the information you can gather. Although one shouldn't use 
a search engine as a sole methodology for coin attribution, it is an excellent starting 
point for research. For example, if you have a bronze coin with a head on the obverse 
and horse/rider on the reverse, the coin could equally be Greek or Roman. A quick 
search on a Coinarchives Pro could confirm that the coin is likely a Roman provincial 
piece and could direct you to which reference book you could use to find the exact 
type. This is far better than attributing the coin only halfway which is usually what 
you would do when you dont consult the reference book. 

Another useful way to find literature for Greek coins is to turn to the wonderful 
annotated bibliography written by William E. Daehn. Daehn wrote an essential 2012 
reference book published by Classical Numismatics Group which provides article in- 
formation on geographic location for articles and books on Greek coinage. The book 
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was a 20-year long project of Mr. Daehn. Incidentally, if you want to read more about 
Bill Daehn’s library you can read the The Asylum, Autumn 2017 issue on “Bibliomania 
Origin Stories” (p. 17-18). He compiled information using some of the best numis- 
matic libraries and of private collectors/dealers. No doubt in the future an updated 
version will be undertaken to include the numerous articles and books written since 
its publication. This guide is another useful springboard for finding the correct book 
for attribution. 

Granted, not everyone wants to buy the die study for a scarce Greek city just be- 
cause they happen to purchase a coin. For a professional numismatist, purchasing 
the book may make sense because the numismatist may handle that coin type again 
and subsequently resells create stronger client/dealer relationships. For others, a local 
university might come in handy. The majority of city libraries are not likely to carry 
a die study on the coinage of Naxos, but if you have the luxury of a good university 
library nearby it is quite possible you'll find that book or at least be able to have your 
local library take it on loan from another. 

Aside from coin attribution, having a good numismatic library is helpful for de- 
termining authenticity. A recent example involving me is when a very important coin 
came to auction and a client wanted me to represent him in auction to purchase it. 
This coin was “unique” and suggested to be “the finest known”. Today, those words 
usually incite a certain amount of skepticism, especially if there is no confirmed pedi- 
gree from an established auction house more than 30+ years ago. The possibility al- 
ways exists that a collector could have bought the coin privately years ago as coins 
were often bought and sold out of auction. Cultural property restrictions were not 
in place as they are today, and aside from declaring coins as a procedure, they were 
generally not subject to seizure. So when we have a unique coin that can't really be 
confirmed through Coinarchives, the logical first step was to consult with Daehn's 
book and see what literature was out there on the subject. This led me to the scholar 
who conducted a die study on the series. I purchased the book and reached out to the 
author to discuss this unusual new coin. I even included another dealer in the con- 
versation that was a known expert in the area. Between the three of us we determined 
why this coin must be a fantasy piece. Of course our determination is open to critique 
and disagreement, however, in my mind I feel like I saved my customer's time, energy 
and money in buying a forgery. I also learned more about this area so in the future 
I can be better prepared to evaluate new coins that come into the market. The book 
allowed me to learn more about the subject which then made my auction representa- 
tion services even more valuable. 

For starting an ancient numismatic library one should have the general references 
that typically focus on museum holdings or large private collections. For Greek coins, 
the Syllogue Nummorum Graecorum (SNG) series, which publishes mainly museum 
collections and a few larger private collections, is likely the most popular. SNG Co- 
penhagen and SNG American Numismatic Society (ANS) are two of the most uti- 
lized for the American collectors. SNG France (or The Bibliotheque Nationale, BN, 
in Paris) and SNG Miinchen are also highly utilized, but an abundance of museums 
across the globe have been catalogued under the SNG umbrella. Sets like the British 
Museum (for Greek and Roman), Roman Imperial Coins (RIC), The McClean Col- 
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lection of Greek Coins (in the Fitzwilliam museum at Cambridge), Dumbarton Oaks 
Museum for Byzantine coins (Harvard), The Jameson Collection (private collection 
of Greek and Roman coins that was catalogued in a four-part volume set) and the 
Gulbenkian Collection (private collection of Greek coins) are extremely helpful. For 
Republican coins most people use Michael Crawford’s two volume set. Many use the 
David Sear guides for Roman and Greek coins as a starting point. The Greek is a two- 
volume set and the Roman is currently being revised and is a multi-volume work. 

Once you have the basic books for coin attribution then I would recommend add- 
ing specialized books as you need them, noting that new books are constantly being 
published, so trying to buy all coin books is unrealistic and cost prohibitive. Some 
of the best numismatic libraries also have all the major auction catalogs prior to the 
rollout of Coinarchives which generally house all major auction records from 2000 
and onwards. While coin collecting is indeed popular in the United States, a majority 
of the sought after auction catalogs come from Europe. Companies like Jacob Hirsch, 
Naville, Leo Hamburger, Bank Leu, Miinzen und Medaillon and countless others are 
immensely useful for researching pedigrees and viewing coins. Buying even single 
copies of these auctions can be extremely costly to most collectors so for the majority 
of people this may be cost prohibitive. 

However, the nice thing about forming a good numismatic library today is that 
catalogs from premier auctions houses like NAC Ziirich or Triton (CNG) are given 
for free by most of the auction houses for interested customers. As a dealer I ask for 
extra copies of catalogs and disperse them to my clientele. When a catalog has a great 
collection then holding onto the catalog is a good idea if you have the space. Going 
to Coinarchives Pro is always an option, but sometimes having the paper version is a 
highly effective research tool. 

A handful of reliable and fair booksellers for ancient numismatics exist. A serious 
collector can always buy in auction as well. Most of the older numismatic publica- 
tions are out of print, but they inevitably come up in auction if one is patient enough. 
In the U.S. most know that Kolbe & Fanning or Charles Davis can usually help sat- 
isfy the book buying urge. Douglas Saville or Paul-Francis Jacquier operate overseas. 
These book dealers are the ones that I have to turned to when I needed a book. 

I can't stress enough how helpful it is to have a numismatic library. Good things do 
take time and money so buying books slowly is a good way to start. If anyone should 
ever need help or guidance on building a good numismatic library I would be happy 
to help. You can contact the author at shanna@shannaschmidt.com. 
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I like a book that is a bit battered 
because it is a sign that it has been 
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boards, one of which was loose. 
Many of the pages were still uncut. 
The book ended at the letter V and 
the lack of title pages meant that I 
did not know what book it was or 
who wrote it. Not such a bargain. 
Some time afterwards I discovered 
it was Seth Stevenson's A Diction- 
ary of Roman Coins, or most of it 
at least. 

Seth Stevenson was born in 
Norfolk in the east of England. He worked for 45 years in his father’s newspaper the 
Norfolk Chronicle and eventually became the editor. As well as having a full-time 
career, he was involved in the public life of the city and was a member of many local 
societies. He became a councillor and then mayor in 1832. In his youth, he visited 
the battlefield of Waterloo the year after the battle and toured Europe. He published 
books on his travels. A man of his time, of strong conservative views in politics and 
religion, and a generous and kind family man. A typical coin collector, then! 

He wrote an article on a late Roman gold coin set in an Anglo-Saxon mounted as 
jewellery which was published. The article is interesting also for his comments on the 
Numismatic Society, to which he belonged. He ends with a dedication to “testify [his] 
appreciative respect for a society to which, from its first foundation, [he] had the un- 
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series ceases about the time that that of Arles 
commences, and it ig probable that Constantine 
transferred the monetary ostablishment of ‘Pax- 
raco to his new capital. (Madden, Handbook 
of Rom. Num., p. 160; Num. Chron., NB, 
1862, vol. ii., pp. 49, 243.) 

VICTOR OMNIVM GENTIVM AYG. N. 
(Augustus roster.) Maxentius in military dress 
standing to r., holding in 1. handa spear, and 
receiving a victory from Mars, helmeted, stand- 
ingto 1., holding a trophy; between them a 
figure, prostrate at the feet of the Emperor ; 
in the evergue P. ost. (Prima Ostia.) Obv. 
MAXENTIVS P. F. AVG. Head of Maxentius to 
r, lanreated. A’, (500 fres.), J8 II. (30 fres.) 

After the defeat of Alexander in a.p. 811, the 
mint of Carthage was transferred by Maxentius 
to Ostia, and soon after the defeat of Maxentius 
by Constantine the mint of Ostia was trans- 
ferred to Rome. (Madden, Num. Chroz., N.S., 
1862, vol. ii., pp. 46, 47; 1865, vol. v., p. 8.) 

VICTOR. SEVER. AVG, for C. AVG] 
(Victoria Severi Augusti) [or Casaris Augusti.] 
Victory walking to 1., holding wreath and palm: 
Obv. TMP. CAR. L, SEP. SEY. PERT, AVG, COS. I. 
or 1. Head of Septimius Severus to r., 
laureated. AR. (12 fres.) 

VICTOR. TIBE RI. AYS. (Victoria Tiberit 
Augusti). Cross on four steps or on a globe, or 
alone—on Solidi (60 fres.), Semisses (60 fres.), 
and Zremisses (15 fres.), of Tiberius IT. Con- 
stantine—also the legend Vicrok MAVKI, AVG on 
Semissis of Mauricius Tiberius. (40 fres.) 

VICTORE AVG.N, (CAugusti Noslri) VOTIS. 
Victory seated to r., on acuirass and shield, hold- 
ing on her kmeesa shield on which vor. X MvL. XX 
for xxx alone in two lines]: before her a trophy 
at the foot of which two captives weeping; 
in the exergue Pp. . (Prima Tarraconis) or X. 
(Roma.) N. frout Caylus and Wiezay (150 


fres.) [Vota] 


VICTORES AVGVSTI. Valentinian I. and 
his son, seated facing, holding a globe; above, 
Victory flying crowning them both; between 
them sometimes a palm; in the ezergue TROB. 
(Treveris 72). Obv. D.N. VALENTINIANVS P. F. 
avec. Bust of Valentinian I. to l., with helmet 
ornamented with three stars and a cuirass, hold- 
ing a spear anda shield, on which is repre- 


Galli 
sented the Emperor on horseback, throwing | II. Au 


ae 


down an enemy. A. (150. fres.) Similar 


reverse type representing Valentinian Ir and 
Valens on gold coin of Valens, 60 fres.) 


VICTOR. 
Ohbv. IMP, ©, POSTVMVS P. F. AVG. Bust of 
Postumus to r,, radiated. AB. TL, (10 fres,), 
VICTORS. AVG. (Victoria Augusti.) Vic- 
tory in a diga to 1,, holding a wreath and a palm 
on gold coins of Carus (200 fres.) and Diocletian 


(150 fres.) ~ 


VICTORI, AVG. (Vietoria Angusti) Cas 
rausius standing to |, in military dress, holding 
globe and spear, and crowned by Victory, who 
holds a palm, Odv. IMP, CARAVSIVS P. ¥. AVG, 
Bust of Carausius tor. AR, (300 fres.) 

VICTORI. AVGG. (Victoria Augustorum.) 
Maximus standing to 1. in military dress, holding 
a globe surmounted by a Victory and a standard. 
Oby. D: N. MAGNtVS (sic) P. ¥. Ave. Bust of 


Magnus Maximus to r., diademed. AB. (2 fres.) , 


VICTORI. AVGGG. (Victoria Augustorum.) 
Severus IIT. standing facing, placing his right 
foot on a Auman headed serpent, and holding 
across and a globe surmouuted by a Victory ; 
in the field nv. (Ravenne) ; in the exergue 
comos. Obv. D. N. IBYS [for L1BISs or LIBIvS] 
SEVERYS P. F. AvG. Bust of Libius. Severus 
Ill. tor., diademed. A’. (80 fres.) 

VICTORI. AWSYS. (Victoria <Augusti) 
Cross; in the exergue conos. Obv. P. or D.N. 
viBE Rt. AY. Bust of Tiberius I. Constan- 
tine to r., diademed. A’. Semi-solidus (49 fres.) 

VICTORI. MAVRI. AVG. (Victoria Mau- 
ricii Augusti.) Cross; in ecergue CONOB, on 
tremissis of Tiberius II. Constantine (20. fres.), 
and on semissis of Mauvicius Tiberius (40 fres.). 

VICTORI AVGGGG. (Victoria Augus- 
torum). Victory standing 1., holding a cross ; 
in the evergue cONOB, Obv. D.N. 1B or LIB, 
SEVERYS P. FP. AVG. Bust of Libius Severus 
TIL. to r., diademed. A’. Zremissis (15 fres.) 

VICTORI. AVGVS,- (Victoria Augusti). — 
The Labarum terminating in a cross, with the 


monogram of Christ SE ; and two captives, ona 
brass medallion of Jovian, given by Jlionnet. E 


_VICTORI GENTIVM BARBARR. (Bar- 
bararum). The Emperor galloping to r., hurl- 
ing his spear ata kneeling foe, who defends 
himself with spear and buckler; under the feet 
of the horse, a dying enemy—on brass medal- 
lions of Constantine IL., (250 fres.) and Con- 
stans I. (150 fres.) ; 

VICTORI. (Victori.)~ ERcvL. YVICTORI. 
Freutli Victori, on gold and silver coms of — 
Bmilianus—HERCVLI- VICTORT on — 

Maximian Hercules, Constantius Chlo: 
rius Maximianus, Severus 
Licinius I., and Constai 

ins of Domitianus 


ine 1.—IOVI YICTORE 
adrianus, Commodus, — 


? + 5 

rel Vabalathus, Tectricus T., 
Tetricus | II., Tacitus, Florianus, Probus and 
Carausitis—MARTI VICTORI on coins of M. 


VICTORES [vBiqvE vicroREs; VNDIQV® | 


VICTORES.} “Toit 
VICTORI. AVG. (Victoria dugusti). Victory 
walking to 1. holdii crown and a spear. 


small brass ¢ 
AVG, N. (@ 
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merited honour to belong”. He modestly thanked all those fellow members who had 
contributed to his understanding of this historic piece. I like him more! 

A quiet, modest scholar, in the summer of his final year he became ill and moved 
to live with his daughter and her husband in Cambridge. He died there on 22™ De- 
cember 1853 aged 69. His life’s work was the dictionary which he worked on for years 
and was incomplete at his passing. At his death, the “chief portion of [the] work was 
printed but still incomplete. ' Roach Smith says that Seth’s son, Henry, approached 
J.Y. Akerman to complete the book, who did nothing, and after his death in 1870s 
Fairholt, the artist who had worked on the illustrations, approached Roach Smith. 
Roach Smith wrote later that he struggled with working on the manuscript which 
was not very legible and the references in the book needed checking. Eventually F.W. 
Madden completed the work nearly 40 years after Seth’s death. His son Henry, F.W. 
Madden, Dr. John Lee, J.Y. Akerman, C. Roach Smith all had been involved in this. 
The resulting volume is a work of considerable scholarship. It is still useful 120 years 
after its eventual publication which is confirmed by the fact it was reprinted in the 
1960s and 1980s. 

What of my book? I always thought it had been so well used that it had fallen apart 
and the torn first and last papers loss of discarded. However, the internal contents are 
in reasonable condition. I looked at the reprint by B.A. Seaby in 1982 which includes 
the preface to the 1889 edition and states that the book was left incomplete as the last 
letters UV-Z at the time of Seth’s death. The majority of the book was printed at the 
time of Seth’s death. So perhaps my volume as not a battered book that had lost its 
beginning and end but a copy of the incomplete version. 

It would cost about £50.00 to buy a secondhand copy of the reprint so £10 is a 
bargain for an older book. I often use it to identify a Roman coin just as long as I do 
not collect anything beginning with a W, Y or Z! 

SOURCES 

Gentleman's Magazine Volume 41 [1854] p 208. 

The Numismatic Chronicle Vol 9 [1846-47] pp 131-143. 

Roach Smith, Charles (1863), Retrospections: Social and Archaeological. 
NOTES 


1 NC Vol 17 [1854-1855]. 
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NBS President erature that was the foundation of Mr. Newman’s research and 
discovery. We will endeavor to sustain the legacy of Eric P. New- 
man, a numismatic luminary, who inspired many of our mem- 
bers to emulate the benchmark he established over his nearly one 
hundred years immersed in the world of numismatics. The NBS 
is sincerely grateful for this thoughtful gesture that will enhance 
the entire numismatic literature community. 

As we turn the calendar to 2018, it is not too early to begin 
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Money in Philadelphia. We hope many of you will be able to join 
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connect with old friends and make new acquaintances. 
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President's Message 


dollars, your donation will play a significant role in the success of your organization. 
Of course, the primary focus of the auction is to shore up our finances, while at the 
same time, striving to generate some fun. In an effort to spice up the auction, would 
you have an amusing, oddball, or novel item to contribute for the betterment of the 
NBS? It would be a notable sign of our vitality to see a wider pool of donors and 
bidders at this year’s event. Even if you are unable to join us in Philadelphia, please 
consider this all-important opportunity to support your NBS. Again this year David 
Fanning has graciously offered to accept donated items and create a catalog for the 
auction. Your donations can be sent to Kolbe & Fanning, 141 W. Johnstown Road, 
Gahanna, Ohio 43230. 

A numismatic literature exhibit is an excellent way to promote our hobby to the 
greater numismatic community. Your educational and eye-catching display could be 
the catalyst that inspires other numismatists to enrich their collection with the ad- 
dition of related literature. With a registration deadline of June 15th, 2018, there is 
plenty of time to consider and create a fascinating exhibit for this year’s premier nu- 
mismatic event. 

As we look forward to 2018, please know that I, the NBS Board of Trustees and the 
entire numismatic literature community truly appreciate each member's contribu- 
tion. May your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery, and most of all, 
enjoyment. 


NBS Receives Generous Donation from EPNNES 


The Numismatic Bibliomania Soci- 
ety wishes to extend our profound 

: _ < ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCETY 
gratitude and appreciation to the POBox 50376 —_ St. Louis, MO 63105 
Eric P. Newman Numismatic Edu- 
cation Society for this very gener- 


ous donation. November 23,2017 
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P N > th G fi Dear Tom: 
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mismatic research, discovery and preter enh iments merino cits he 
scholarship that was at the heart of | _Sey*farmSisStimmnon any ee 
‘ o - s encourage. On his behalf, we urge you to carry the torch of collecting and scholarship 
his numismatic journey. forward in the years ahead. 


Thank you for all you are doing for numismatics. 


Sincerely, 


yg aay See 


Andrew an 
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Eric P- Newman 1911-2017 


Vignettes from a Life Extraordinary 
By Joel J. Orosz 


Tributes to the personality 
and achievements of Eric P. 
Newman have—unsurpris- 
ingly—been offered in pro- 
fusion since this truly excep- 
tional numismatist left us in 
November of last year. An- 
other conventional obituary 
is therefore hardly needed or 
desired, so it seems more ap- 
propriate to share some vi- 
gnettes that may illuminate 
some of the lesser-appreci- 
ated impacts of his life and 


character. Eric Newman speaking at a C4 conference in Boston in 
Eric’s numismatic life was 2001. Photo by Craig McDonald. 


lived largely in the pages 

of his scholarship and in the headlines generated by several of the controversies in 
which he was entangled, but in his open book of a life, there were also several quieter 
achievements, known mainly to a handful of witnesses and participants. One such 
example is the ongoing Eric P- Newman Graduate Seminar in Numismatics at the 
American Numismatic Society, which he not only endowed, but also where, for many 
years, he rolled up his sleeves and instructed. 

Lesser appreciated still was Eric’s subtle role in the establishment of the Numis- 
matic Bibliomania Society. Every good NBS member knows that the Society was co- 
founded by the late Jack Collins and George Frederick Kolbe, with its first formal 
meeting held at the Cincinnati ANA convention in 1980. The year prior, however, 
the ANA was held in St. Louis, and an informal gathering of bibliomaniacs laid the 
groundwork for the establishment of the Society. Eric was not present at the informal 
meeting in 1979 (he attended relatively few numismatic conventions during his long 
life), but his subsequent approval of the Collins/Kolbe brainchild mattered. It's hard to 
imagine the NBS getting off the ground at that point in the history of the hobby had 
Eric Newman pronounced it a silly idea. Conversely, his enthusiastic endorsement 
put wind in the infant Society’s sails. And after the NBS was up and running, Eric was 
one of the more frequently published authors in its journal, The Asylum. 

By the 1980s, when I made my first forays into numismatic writing, Eric’s stature 
in the field was positively Olympian. I was fortunate, indeed, to have another nu- 
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mismatic titan, Q. David Bowers, publish my first numismatic book, The Eagle That 
is Forgotten. When Dave casually suggested that, given its focus on Eric’s specialty 
of colonial numismatics, we should ask him to write the book’s foreword, I was gob 
smacked by the thought. It was as if I were a raw rookie for the Atlanta Braves asking 
Hank Aaron to bat lead-off for me. I quickly learned that Eric couldn't care less about 
a person's age, gender, race, or religious affiliation: what mattered to him was the qual- 
ity of the scholarship. If it was good, you got his respect and assistance; if it wasn't, you 
got a blunt critique and an exhortation to do better—much better—next time. What I 
got, thankfully, was a generous foreword for The Eagle, and nearly 30 years of friend- 
ship with the epitome of a gentleman and a scholar. 

His intellectual curiosity—and generosity—were unbounded, When the late Carl 
Herkowitz and I were working on “George Washington and America’s ‘Small Begin- 
ning in Coinage,’ published in The American Journal of Numismatics, in 2003, Eric 
morphed from a reader into virtually a co-author, providing research, insights and 
interpretation, though he adamantly refused to have his name listed as one of the ar- 
ticle’s writers. It would have been published without his assistance, but it would have 
been an impoverished paper without his manifold contributions. 

I would be fibbing were I to imply, however, that Eric was a pussycat. He wasn't 
given to perceiving life in shades of grey; his vision ran almost exclusively to tones of 
black and white. Most Americans tend toward the Pragmatic philosophy of William 
James, which holds that ideas must be tested for their truth or falsity, and that deter- 
minations will vary with the situation. Take the idea of theft. It is a bad outcome if the 
thief is stealing gold coins to satisfy his greed; it is a good outcome if an unemployed 
mother steals bread to feed her starving children. Eric took a countervailing moral 
stance: stealing was always wrong, no matter what the context. He dismissed anyone 
who attempted to offer extenuating circumstances, for example, regarding Dr. Wil- 
liam Sheldon’s coin-swapping at the ANS: theft was theft. Similarly, coins not struck 
with full legal authorization were “novodels,’ and not worthy of respect or consider- 
ation. This is why Eric never owned an 1804 dollar, despite (with Ken Bressett) “writ- 
ing the book” on the subject, and why he quickly sold all five 1913 Liberty Nickels, but 
kept the case in which they came. 

Shortly after writing the foreword for The Eagle, Eric made his morality perfectly 
plain to me. I had claimed, in my “Printer’s Devil” column in the Summer, 1989 issue 
of The Asylum, that I was the person who had first brought Pierre Eugene Du Sim- 
itiere (The Eagle of the title) to the attention of American numismatists. This brought 
a tart response from Eric, pointing out that he had made that introduction more 
than twenty years before, in the first edition of his book, The Early Paper Money of 
America, and pointedly suggesting that I make a correction forthwith. He was right 
and I was wrong, and I hastened to write the mea culpa. 

Given his highly ethical approach to all business and hobby dealings, it was inevi- 
table that fraudulent coins constituted Eric’s particular béte noir. He made a careful 
distinction between a forgery (a false numismatic piece made primarily with an inten- 
tion to defraud or deceive collectors) and a counterfeit, (a false piece intended to be 
introduced into circulation as current money). Under these definitions, counterfeits, 
if they circulated during their time period, could be valuable objects of study (such as 
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the profusion of counterfeit English 
halfpence that circulated alongside 
genuine examples in the American 
colonies). Forgeries, however, were 
beneath contempt. Eric was con- 
stantly on the prowl for fakes, and 
everyone remembers the “big game” 
he bagged, such the Good Samaritan 
Shilling and the “1805” American sil- 
ver dollar. But he also denounced a 
number of lesser-known frauds, such 
as a fake Oak Tree Shilling, a fake 
St. Patrick's Farthing, and a modern 
die-struck forgery of a 1787 Auctori Eric and Evelyn Newman at home c.1950. 

Plebis token. 

Eric was made of stern stuff, but there was a whimsical scholar never far from 
the surface. In 2009, when Len Augsburger and I were doing research for The Secret 
History of the First U.S. Mint, we had the pleasure of breakfasting with Eric and his 
wife Evelyn at their home, where we learned some information extremely impor- 
tant to our topic, then proceeded to the nearby Newman Library and Museum at 
Washington University, where we had the distinct honor of a guided tour from the 
founder himself. A standout memory of this event is the expressions on the faces of 
casual visitors to the Museum as Eric expounded on its historical treasures. One fam- 
ily surreptitiously followed us from display case to display case, and were rewarded 
for their stealth with an exciting explication of the Washington President obverse / 
13 star eagle reverse gold coin that Eric firmly believed was once President George 
Washington's pocket piece. 

The incident that seemed most remarkable to us, however, came from that morn- 
ing’s breakfast. Len and I mentioned a very minor character in the story of Frank H. 
Stewart, the man who bought the remaining buildings of the first U.S. Mint, attempt- 
ed to preserve them, eventually razed them, and then wrote one of the seminal studies 
of that institution, The History of the First United States Mint. We had discovered that 
an obscure fellow named John J. Carey, Sr. had once claimed that he, not Stewart, 
had provided all of the source material for The History of the First United States Mint. 
Eric immediately stated that he had once had some correspondence with Mr. Carey 
“in either 1961 or 1962” and promised to track it down for us. Sure enough, within a 
week he had found two letters from Carey, written in July and August of 1962, copies 
of which provided enough evidence to allow us to refute Carey’s claims of being help- 
ful to Stewart. Len and I could only marvel that, at the age of 98, Eric could instantly 
recall the correspondence he had with an ephemeral character some 47 years before, 
nearly pinpoint it as to year, and quickly retrieve it from his correspondence files. As 
another dividend of that visit, Eric also honored us by writing the foreword to The 
Secret History. . 

If you wanted to truly get to know Eric Newman, you had to make a trek to 6450 
Cecil in Clayton, Missouri, a stately red brick edifice that Eric called home for more 
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than ninety years. That is no typo; he moved in when he was ten, and moved out 
when he was 102. Here was his numismatic headquarters, which were strategically 
dispersed throughout four levels of this handsome Georgian-style manse. The attic 
served as a repository of data. On the second floor, the bedrooms once belonging to 
his now-grown children, Andy and Linda, were occupied as offices for the numis- 
matic cause. On the main floor, a built-in desk and filing system occupied a corner 
of the living room. And the basement was largely given over to a phalanx of filing 
cabinets, more than could be counted on fingers and toes, all literally crammed with 
a lifetime’s numismatic correspondence. In the middle of this personal archive, space 
was appropriated for Eric’s workshop, and storage in nooks and crannies was reserved 
for tokens of small monetary, but substantial historical value. Not only were the filing 
cabinets filled to the gunwales with publications and information abstracted from 
journals and newspapers, the other spaces held objects of virtu ranging widely over 
time and topic. Behold a suit of armor once belonging to Eric’s mentor, the great St. 
Louis coin dealer Burdette Johnson; or an early printed broadside of the Declaration 
of Independence posted in Warwick, Rhode Island in July of 1776; and a piece of 
roofing timber once part of the first United States Mint. It was entropic in the ex- 
treme, but it was also a treasure trove for any numismatist to admire. 

Just how extensive was the archive in the Newman basement? When Roger Bur- 
dette, Len Augsburger and I were commissioned by Heritage to write Eric’s biogra- 
phy, Truth Seeker, an essential first step was cartographic: we literally had to map the 
basement to identify the location and contents of all filing cabinets and other infor- 
mation-bearing strata so that we could understand the full parameters of the search 
for data that confronted us. Throughout the process, the freshet of sources with which 
we started grew ever more torrential as boxes arrived from Eric’s downtown office 
and from the Newman Money Museum, stuffed with information both novel and 
supplementary to that already in hand. Try as we might, it proved impossible to ex- 
amine every single document. When the full range of these papers are at last all orga- 
nized and scanned into the Newman Numismatic Portal, the patient researcher will 
find information to expand upon what we published, and new sources to improve 
the story—I should say stories—of Eric P. Newman’s singular journey through seven 
decades of exemplary numismatic exploration. 

It is fitting to conclude with a brief consideration of Eric’s most significant last- 
ing memorial, the Newman Numismatic Portal. It was not Eric's idea—a number of 
people had cogitated similar plans—but only the Eric P. Newman Numismatic Edu- 
cation Society (EPNNES) could actualize it, and there could not be a more appropri- 
ate way to memorialize Eric the man and the numismatist. Here was a scholar whose 
numismatic investigations took him not just to the “usual suspects” in research, such 
as the libraries of the American Numismatic Society and the American Numismatic 
Association, but also to the national Papers projects of Benjamin Franklin and of 
Robert Morris, the Austrian National Library, and obscure early publications like 
cambists and conversion tables. The data he patiently stalked, sometimes for years on 
end, will now be available, thanks to the support of the EPNNES, on the NNP with 
merely a few keystrokes. Eric was always the hobby’s greatest enthusiast and cheer- 
leader for original numismatic research, and the NNP has already provided signifi- 
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cant momentum to that endeavor, which will only grow greater with the passage of 
time. EPNNES has simultaneously memorialized its founder and revolutionized the 
creation of knowledge in numismatics, a “double play” worthy of Eric’s ingenuity and 
intense devotion to the numismatic enterprise. 

EPNNES, like its late namesake, is nothing if not an overachiever. In November 
2017 EPNNES made unsolicited grants to dozens of numismatic specialty clubs and 
coin clubs to further the cause of numismatic education. The Numismatic Biblioma- 
nia Society's share of this largesse is $10,000, far and away the largest single gift in the 
NBS‘ 39 year history. 

Every time I use the immense stockpile of curated information that NNP freely 
provides, I think of the man himself, that fascinating combination of stern moral- 
ist and witty raconteur, tut-tutting schoolmaster and intellectually rebellious thinker, 
and I think it absolutely providential that Eric was one of us coin hounds. One of us, 
and yet more: he undeniably was the hound at the head of the pack, always sniffing 
out new facts and unexpected connections, and sharing them with us in bright, fresh, 
yet well-documented prose. It was a rare fact he could not find, and those few that 
eluded him, such as the true origin of the Continental dollar, still elude us all to this 
day. 

In August of 1941, Franklin Roosevelt and Winston Churchill met aboard a war- 
ship anchored off the coast of Newfoundland at Argentia Bay. There, the two leaders 
produced the Atlantic Charter, and Roosevelt cabled Churchill after the meeting: “It 
is fun to be in the same decade with you.” What greater fun for most of us reading 
these vignettes, to have been in the same decades with Eric P. Newman, spanning 
parts of two millennia. And more than that: what a signal honor. 


a 
A Tribute to Eric P Newman 


By Peter Gaspar 


It is to Eric's kindness and patience to which I wish to call attention. During the many 
decades that Eric and Evelyn lived on Cecil Way, only a mile from my Clayton home, 
I visited Eric several times a week to discuss numismatic matters. He was often con- 
sulted for advice or assistance by family or friends, but no matter how deeply we were 
immersed in our discussions, Eric always took the time to hear out his caller and offer 
what help or counsel that he could. 

So I was given lessons as a human being as well as a numismatist. I only wish that 
I had learned the former as well as I learned the numismatic lessons. 

By Eric’s passing we have lost a man whose impact far exceeded the numismatic 
sphere. 


~~ 
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Phil Carrigan: Some Recollections 


By David F. Fanning 


Given that more formal obituaries have 
been published in the E-Sylum and else- 
where, I thought Id just jot down a few rec- 
ollections about my friend Phil Carrigan. 

I’m not sure, but I believe we first met in 
person at a PAN show perhaps 15 years ago. 
But Phil would have been among my earli- 
est customers once I returned to the hobby 
in 1999. Phil was an assiduous collector of 
American numismatic auction catalogues, 
and since the early U.S. catalogues were my 
first love in the area of numismatic litera- 
ture, we had plenty in common. We both 
enjoyed studying the history of the hobby, 
especially the hobby of the 19th and early 
20th centuries, and felt that the auction 
catalogues played a major role in telling 
that story. We also shared the conviction 
that the story really couldn't be told if one just focused on the major dealers or the 
landmark sales: the full story included the third-tier dealers and the forgettable sales 
as well as the Woodwards and Chapmans, the Mickleys and Stickneys. 

We had other things in common. We both lived in the Midwest (though he was 
imported from Boston), and both had Ph.D.s (though his, in pharmacokinetics, 
sounded a lot more impressive than mine in English!). Furthermore, we were both 
interested in early Canadian tokens, a strange little area of numismatics that is be- 
loved by a close cadre of collectors in both the U.S. and Canada. I recall Phil visiting 
me at my home in the Columbus area and the two of us combining our notes to try 
to puzzle out the bibliographic details of our mutual friend Warren Baker’s frequently 
undated or unnumbered fixed-price catalogues. 

In 2015, I was able to make a sale that really made me happy. For years, Phil had 
been trying to complete his set of Stack’s catalogues. He needed two of them at one 
point, and I had been able to close the gap to one. That one remaining catalogue (Oct. 
30, 1937) haunted his Want List for ages. Finally, I found a copy. I was about to call 
Phil and let him know, when I had a better idea. I contacted his wife, Mary Clare, and 
told her what I'd found. She knew all about the sole missing catalogue and was very 
happy to purchase it for Phil. She gave it to him for Father’s Day, 2015, which cheers 
me to think about. Phil was a neat guy, and I'll miss him. 


pa 


© The Chicago Tribune 
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Unissued Edward VIII Notes 
Highlight Regina Coin Show 


By George Manz, FRCNA 


George Manz is a Fellow of the Royal Canadian Numismatic Association and President 
of the Regina Coin Club. 


The Regina Coin Club Show in April 2018 features 
a set of unissued 1937 Bank of Canada bilingual $1 
notes that depict King Edward VIII. 

When King George V died on January 20, 1936, 
his eldest son became king. He took the name Ed- 
ward VIII. For several years, Edward VIII had been 
involved with an American divorcee named Wallis 
Simpson and wanted to marry her. Marriage to a di- 
vorced woman was not allowed because the King, as 
head of the Church of England, was sworn to uphold 
his title as Defender of the Faith. 


Edward VIII decided that he would rather give up HTN HOARD 
his kingship and marry the love of his life. So on De- eer nat 
cember 10, 1936, Edward VIII signed the Instrument case ia 


CANADIAN RANT NOTE COL 


of Abdication. The next day, Edward made a farewell 
radio broadcast to the nation from Windsor Castle, 
and left for France by ship. 

Edward VIII married Wallis Simpson on June 3, 1937 in France. Not one member 
of the Royal Family attended the wedding, much to the chagrin of the married couple. 

But before 42-year-old Edward VIII abdicated, new British and Commonwealth 
coins, medals and paper money were proposed. 

Edward VIII did not like his right profile of his face, preferring his left side. As 
his father, George V faced left on his coinage, Edward VIII refused the longstanding 
tradition of having the new monarch face the other direction. But he was king and 
overruled Royal Mint and other officials. 

So images were designed and a small number of British patterns were made prior 
to his abdication. All are rare. Coins bearing Edward’s name (but not his portrait), 
were issued for six overseas colonies including British East Africa, British West Af- 
rica, Fiji and New Guinea, as well as the Indian states of Jodhpur and Kutch. 

On display at the Regina Coin Club show is a set of photographic tintype proofs of 
the face and back of the proposed Bank of Canada bilingual $1 banknote dated Jan. 
SPLIST. 

By October 1936, both the Canadian Bank Note Company and the American Bank 
Note Company had received orders from the Bank of Canada to design new banknotes 
that would replace those issued in 1935. These proofs were the fruits of their labour. 
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The face of the note depicts the central vignette of Edward VIII, as Prince of Wales, 
in the uniform of the Seaforth Highlanders, while the back of the note depicts an 
allegorical figure of a woman representing agriculture. These are the only known ex- 
amples of an Edward VII portrait on Canadian currency in private hands. 

Also on display will be a die proof vignette of H.M. King Edward VIII that was 
used to make the tintype proofs. The vignette includes the hand-signed signature of 
the engraver, Robert Savage. 

The excellent book, Portraits of a Prince: Coins, Medals and Banknotes of Edward 
VIII by Joseph S. Giordiano Jr, indicates that the tintype proofs are possibly unique, 
while the vignette is extremely rare. 

Edward VII died in 1972. He is buried in the Royal Cemetery at Frogmore at 
Windsor Great Park. His wife is buried beside him. 


The Regina Coin Club thanks an anonymous Canadian collector for lending us these 
proofs for our coin show. The Regina Coin Club show and sale takes place April 21- 
22, 2018 at the Turvey Centre near Regina. 


ee) 
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On the Countermarked 
Ancient Coins from the Collection 
of Alphonso II d’Este (1533-1597) 


By Hadrien J. Rambach 


Since the seventeenth century, almost two dozen scholars have referred to these coun- 
termarks, with two conflicting theories: that the eagle is the sign of the Este family, or 
that the eagle is the sign of the Gonzaga family’. The question is more complex than it 
seems, because, for sure, these coins did belong to the Este family. Indeed, to fight in 
the “War of the Mantuan Succession’ (1628-1631), Duke Charles Gonzaga of Nevers 
(1609-1631) had to hire mercenaries. To finance this war, he pawned the Gonzaga 
coin collection to the Este, but was never able to buy it back”. Therefore, whether the 
countermark was commissioned by the Este or by the Gonzaga family, the counter- 
marked coins belonged to the Este family by 1628. Therefore, the countermark does, 
for sure, indicate an Este provenance: the question is whether it was placed by the 
Gonzaga family (previous to 1628), or by the Este family (whether before or after the 
acquisition of the Gonzaga collection). 

Luckily, a definite answer can be given: the countermarked coins belonged to the 
Este family before the merger of their collection with the Gonzaga’. Indeed, when Al- 
fonso II d’Este died childless in 1597, his belongings were inherited by his cousin Ce- 


Figs 1-2. Aureus struck in Rome in January-April 43 BC, in the name of moneyers Lucius Cestius 
and Gaius Norbanus Flaccus. Weight 7.97 grams. On the obverse, the draped bust of Sibyl. On 
the reverse, Cybele enthroned in a biga of lions. Private collection. Photo © J. Paul Getty Museum. 


1 See Rambach 2017. 
2 See Simonetta-Riva 1983, 334. 
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sare d’Este (1561-1628). But Cesare was 
forced to give the town of Ferrara to the 
Pope and to move his court to Modena. 
This succession impoverished the fam- 
ily, and on 6 August 1614 in Florence 
the Duke was forced to pawn a group 
of jewels, a gold vase, and 710 gold 
coins. By August 1645, the coins had 
still not been redeemed, and the direc- 
tor of the Monte di Pieta suggested to 
melt them all. Luckily, at the suggestion 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Leop- 
oldo de Medici (1617-1675), the Duke 
of Modena bought the coins back on 
4 June 1647 and exchanged 252 aurei 
with the Medici collection. These coins, 
which can be identified in the Floren- 
tine museum, are all countermarked, 
which indicates that they already bore 


Re, the silver eagle by 1614. 
Fig. 3. Antonio Pisano, a.k.a. « Pisanello », Bust : Pale f 
of Leonello II d’Este, around 1441, oil on canvas, This eagle, in silver when the coins 
28 x 19 cm. Accademia Carrara (Bergamo), inv. are struck in gold or bronze, in gold 
58MR00010, formerly in the Giovanni Morellicol- when the coins are in silver, is there- 
lection (1891). Photo © Accademia Carrara. 


| 
; 
# | 
a} 
4 
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fore the sign that the coin belonged to 
the Dukes of Ferrara / Modena before 
1614. It is believed that, out of 12,000 to 15,000 coins in the Este collection, some 
1,500/2,000 were countermarked. This exceptional collection was initiated by Le- 
onello d'Este (1407-1450), Marquis of Ferrara, patron of the medallist Pisanello, who 
had started to buy before 1430*, mostly bronze coins’. Ercole I d’Este (1431-1505), 
who owned 437 ancient gold coins in 1494°, had notably acquired coins from the 
collection of the late Pope Paul II (Pietro Barbo, 1417-1471). Then, his son Alfonso I 
d Este (1476-1534) asked the painter Raphael his help to find “antique medals, heads 
and figures”. A catalogue was established 1538/41 under the rule of Ercole II d’Este 
(1508-1559), by which time the collection contained 783 ancient gold coins’. Finally, 
the collection reached its peak under Alfonso I d'Este (1533-1597), who contin- 
ued to acquire coins: for example, in 1568 he was offered the collection of Cardinal 


3 This pre-1430 date was given by Ciriaco d’‘Ancona in 1449: see MISSERE 1993, 33. 

4 “Nam idcirco frequentiores ex aere quam ex auro argentoque fuerunt”. Quoted in Corradini 
1991, 404. 

5 See CORRADINI 1991, 405. 

6 “Medaglie, teste e figure antiche”: from a letter adressed by Bishop Beltrame Costabili to the 
Duke, on 27 August 1516, in which he confirms that the artist is currently searching such 
items for him. Quoted in MissERE 1993, 33. 

7  MIsseEre 1993. 
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(future Saint) Charles Borromeo 
(1538-1584)*, and in 1589 he con- 
sidered acquiring the collection 
of the antiquarian Jacopo Strada 
(1507-1588)’. 

The question remains to under- 
stand when and why these coins were 
countermarked. Some of the counter- 
marked coins are great rarities, easy 
to identify in a Renaissance cata- 
logue: the presence of some of them 
in the 1538/41 manuscript catalogue 
by Calcagnini of the Este collection”, 
but not of all of them, indicates that 
the apposition of the eagle must post- 
date the 1540s. The artist and scholar 
Enea Vico (1523-1567), who was in 
charge of acquisitions and wrote in 
1563 about the collection, made no 
mention of the eagle countermark"’: 


Fig. 4. Ascribed to Prospero Spani « il Clemente », whilst this is no definite proof, it sug- 
Bust of Leonello II d’Este, around 1560/70, marble, gests that the mark was placed after- 
96 x 57 cm. Auction in London, 6 July 2017, lot 76. 
Photo © Sotheby’s. 


wards. A likely possibility is that the 
mark was placed when an exhibition 
was prepared under the direction of Pirro Ligorio (c.1510-1583), who had arrived in 
Ferrara in 1568 and worked until 1574 at the Duke's Antichario, reorganising his col- 
lections within the library”. 

So, the Este family placed the eagle countermark on some of their coins before 
1614, and recovered 710 pawned countermarked aurei in 1647 (of which 252 are in 
the Florence museum)". Some of the remaining coins were taken with him by Her- 
cules III d’Este (1727-1803) when he fled to Venice and sold in 1796 to a local abbot 
(whose collection is now in the Milan museum). Some more coins had remained in 
Modena, and were confiscated by Napoleonic soldiers—France returned 560 bronze 
and 14 silver coins in 1815. How the rest of the collection was dispersed remains 
unclear, but few coins had remained within the family: the Este family had only 61 


8 Letter preserved in Modena (ASMo, ASE, Cancelaria Ducale, Ambasciatori, Milano, b. 40), 
sent to the Duke on 7 January 1568 by Tommaso Zerbinati from Milan. 

9 See Poggi 2001, 234, note 52. 

10 Celio Calcagnini. Aureorum Numismatum Illustrissimi Herculis Secundi, Ducis Ferrariae 
Quarti, Elenchus. Modena, [s. d.] (between 1538 and 1541). Manuscrit. Biblioteca Estense 
Universitaria di Modena, Cod. Lat. 152 =a.T.6.16. Transcribed by Luigi Lodi and published 
in the Documenti inediti per servire alla storia dei musei d'Italia. Vol. Il (1879), 100-155. 

11 Poaceae 2001, 195. 

12 See Corradini 1987, 173-178; Poggi 2001, 195-196; Poggi 2005, 524. 

13 See Catalli Fuda 2014 and Catalli 2017. 
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gold coins left by 1662'*. The correspondence of Francesco Gottifredi (1595-1669) in 
the years 1650-1660 refers to great quantities of aurei, so it is a likely possibility that 
he was selling them on behalf of the Este family. A possibility is also that he bought 
them himself: a collector since around 1616'°, he sold his own collection to Queen 
Christina of Sweden (1626-1689), who owned countermarked coins in 1661'*. 

To summarize, the coins countermarked with an eagle were the property of the 
Este family, formed since the 1420s in Ferrara and later Modena. The mark was likely 
done in the early 1570s, but for certain before 1614. A large number of coins were 
sold in the 1650s, with many pieces entering the collection of Queen Christina. Gold 
coins exchanged with the Grand-Duke of Tuscany in 1647 are preserved in the Flor- 
ence museum; coins sold by the last Duke of Modena in 1796 are now in the Milan 
museum; bronze and silver coins that had been confiscated by the French armies 
were returned in the Modena museum in 1815; and the great majority of the coins 
are dispersed worldwide in museums and private collections, unidentifiable for the 
most part. 
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STEPHEN Numismatic 
Nugget 


The Heslop’s Conder token 
(Middlesex 1/2 penny D&H 
336) is also a magic token, at- 
tributed as MT159 by Kuethe. 
The obverse depicts Joseph 
Clark who has been reputed to 
be the greatest contortionist 
who ever lived. Even though 
he was obese he still was able 
to some seemingly impossible 
poses. 


Submitted by Jud Petrie. 
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Books for the Byzantine Coin Collector 
By Michael Shutterly 


The first and best advice most coin collectors receive is “Buy the book before the 
coin” But why stop with just “the” book? After all, no one book can provide all the 
information and insights about a coin that a dedicated collector wants or needs. 

Let’s see how a single coin—in this case, a gold solidus struck by the Byzantine 
emperor Theophilos—could trigger a collector's bibliomania. 


General Guidebooks 


The first books our collector would acquire would be general guides to collecting 
Byzantine coins: she wants to understand just what, exactly, constitutes a “Byzantine” 
coin in the first place. She would start with a pair of books from a pair of experts. 


The Beginner’s Guide to Identifying 
Byzantine Coins. Prue M. Fitts, an ex- THE BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO IDENTIFYING 
perienced and very serious collector of 
Byzantine coins, is the “Empress” and a 
founder of the Association of Dedicated 
Byzantine Collectors, the major organi- 
zation of Byzantine coin collectors in the 
United States. She has twice received the 
Presidential Award from the ANA, as well 
as the ANA’s Glenn B. Smedley Memorial 
Award and the ANAs highest honor, the 
Farran Zerbe Memorial Award. 

Fitts’s Beginner’s Guide covers the coins 
of the Byzantine Empire from Anastasius 
I (reigned 491-518) to the fall of Constan- 
tinople under Constantine XI (reigned 
1448-1453). It teaches the budding col- 
lector how to identify Byzantine coins by 
ruler, by denomination, by mint, and by 
general type. Fitts explains the meaning 
of many of the symbols and inscriptions that appear on the coins, and provides his- 
torical context for them. She also provides guidance on several different ways to col- 
lect Byzantine coins and advises on the best methods for storing them. Perhaps most 
importantly, the Beginner’ Guide includes high-quality photographs and line draw- 
ings of representative coins, making it easy to identify them. Our collector’s solidus is 
mentioned in the text but not pictured. 
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Ancient Coin Collecting V: The Romaion/Byzantine Culture. Wayne G. Sayles is a 
coin dealer and numismatic writer who has specialized in ancient coins for over 50 
years. He was the founder and original publisher of The Celator, a monthly journal 
covering all aspects of ancient and medieval coins. The ANA has recognized him with 
the Presidential Award and the Glenn B. Smedley Memorial Award. 

The Romaion/Byzantine Culture is the fifth volume in Sayles’s Ancient Coin Col- 
lecting Series. It provides the beginner with a road map for collecting Byzantine coins 
(which, Sayles notes, is a misnomer: the word “Byzantine” was not applied to the 
Empire until more than a century after its demise; its citizens were “Romans” to the 
end). Sayles provides almost encyclopedic information about Byzantine coin denom- 
inations, mints, iconography and history; a gallery of emperors and empresses, with 
a bibliography for each ruler; descriptions of coins struck by other nations imitating 
Byzantine coins; and 16 “Masterpieces of Romaion Coinage” that demonstrate the 
artistic heights the coinage could reach. . 


Collector Reference Catalogs 


Having become well-grounded as a beginner in the field of Byzantine coins, our col- 
lector will expand her knowledge with reference catalogs intended for collectors. 


Description Générale des Monnaies Byzan- 
tines Frappées sous les Empereurs D’Orient. 
Written by Justin Sabatier (1792-1870) in 
1862, this was the first full catalog of Byz- 
antine coins, describing the coins of the em- 
perors Arcadius (reigned 395-408) through 
John VIII (reigned 1423-1448). Sabatier also 
included coins of various pretenders to the 
throne, and coins of the splinter states that 
arose when Constantinople fell to the Fourth 
Crusade in 1204; there are even a few coins 
of Mohammed II, who conquered Byzantium 
in 1453. Sabatier writes briefly of the reign of 
the last Byzantine emperor, Constantine XI 
(reigned 1448-1453); in the absence of any 
known coins attributable to him, Sabatier pre- 
sumed that Constantine refused to strike any. 
Sabatier was a prominent collector of 
Byzantine coins. He based his catalog on his 
study of his own collection and the collec- 
tions of other major collectors (many of whom were his friends), on his review of the 
major published works then available, and on his examination of the great public col- 
lections in the museums in London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin and Copenhagen. Despite 
the occasional error (he attributed a gold coin to Manuel II, the father of Constantine 
IX, but Manuel never struck gold coins), our collector will learn a great deal from 
Sabatier, including how much her coin was estimated to be worth in 1862 (15 francs, 
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or approximately US $8.70; our collector probably paid a bit more for her specimen). 
Her solidus is pictured in a line drawing on Plate XLIII, #7 of Volume 2 (the text mis- 
identifies the location as Plate XLII). 


A Handbook of the Coinage of the Byzantine Empire. Another major collector of 
Byzantine coins, Hugh Goodacre (1865-1952) published this work in three parts be- 
tween 1928 and 1933; the three parts were collected and published as a single volume 
in 1957, five years after Goodacre’s death. He covers the coins from Arcadius to Con- 
stantine XI, as well as the coins of the Latin emperors (1204-1261) and the emperors 
of the breakaway states of Thessalonica (1204- 1246) and Nicaea (1206-1261. 

Goodacre’s work was for many years the standard reference on Byzantine coins. In 
many respects he tracks Monnaies Byzantines: like Sabatier, Goodacre listed the (non- 
existent) gold coin of Manuel II, and assumed that Constantine XI refused to issue 
coins in his own name (Goodacre’s statement on this point is almost a direct English 
translation of Sabatier). Goodacre goes beyond Sabatier in providing more extensive 
biographies of the emperors, putting the coinage in better historical context: our col- 
lector would learn that Theophilos was a highly cultured, well-educated man, who 
reigned as the second emperor of the Amorian Dynasty, from 829 to 842. Goodacre 
identifies our collector’s solidus as the product of a “Provincial” mint, but does not 
identify which mint. He describes but does not picture the coin, listing it as Theophi- 
los’ coin #2 and pricing it at £35 (approximately US $152.00 in 1931). 


Byzantine Coin Values. Dr. Paul F. Rynearson 
(1945-2012) was an art historian and dealer 
in ancient and medieval coins. He intended 
his Byzantine Coin Values, originally pub- 
lished in paperback in 1967 with a hardback 
second edition appearing in 1971, to serve as 
a price guide for collectors. It covers Byzan- 
tine gold and silver coins from Arcadius until 
the end of the Empire, but begins coverage 
of the bronze coins a century later with An- 
astasius I: Rynearson tells our collector that 
Anastasius’ reform of the bronze coinage in 
498 is often considered to mark the beginning 
of Byzantine coinage. Rynearson lists each 
emperor's coins by metal, denomination and 
(major) mint, but generally does not break 
out the coins by sub-types. This was the first 
guide to note that the gold coin attributed to 
Manuel II might not be genuine. Rynearson'’s 
great innovation was to assign a defined rarity level to each coin, in addition to pro- 
viding estimated prices; his rarity levels are still generally valid, but the prices became 
obsolete long ago. Rynearson identified our collector's solidus as coin #309 and gave 
it rarity level R3 (“Common’), pricing it in 1971 at $40 - $65. 
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Le Monete Siciliane Hint Bizantini a Carlo I d’Angis (582- 1282). 1 Rodale ois 
(1894-1981) was Swiss by nationality but was born and spent most of his life in Cata- 
nia, the second largest city in Sicily. He spent 60 years studying, collecting and writing 
about the coins of Sicily. First published in 1976, his Le Monete Siciliane dai Bizantini 
a Carlo I dAngio covers Byzantine coins struck in Sicily, as well as the coins of the 
Arabs, the Normans and the Hohenstaufens of the Holy Roman Empire who later 
ruled Sicily in their turn. This book, with Spahr’s Le Monete Siciliane dagli Aragonesi 
ai Borboni (1282-1836), is the standard work on the coins of medieval and modern 
Sicily, and our collector would be sure to include it in her library. 

She will learn from Spahr that Theophilos was the last emperor to strike a gold 
solidus in Sicily: the island was under attack by the Arabs throughout his reign, and 
Syracuse, the Byzantine capital and principal mint in Sicily, finally fell to them in 878. 
Spahr provides photographs of three gold solidi that are similar to our collector’s 
coin, which is cataloged as Spahr 422. 


Monete Byzantine di Sicilia. Marco Anastasi 
published his book in 2009 with the intention 
of adding to, and perhaps surpassing, Spahr’s 
Le Monete Siciliane, at least with respect to 
the Byzantine coinage. Anastasi took a dif- 
ferent approach from the writers who came 
before him: he focused more on the numis- 
matic market itself, consulting coin dealers 
and reviewing sales and auction catalogs. Asa 
result, his catalog is somewhat less “scholarly” 
than the others, but at the same time some- 
what more attuned to what collectors regu- 
larly encounter. Anastasi lists 589 principal 
Byzantine coin types (Spahr listed 445), with 
the final coin being a never-before-published 
bronze of Basil I (reigned 867-886). This is 
significant to collectors of Byzantine coins 
because, before this, there were no known Si- 
cilian bronzes of Basil I, but it is particularly significant to our collector because of 
who Basil I was: Basil came to the throne by first befriending, and then murdering 
Michael III (reigned 842-867), the son of Theophilos, thereby ending the Amorian 
Dynasty and its coinage. 

Anastasi lists several coins of the same general type as our collector’s solidus; An- 
astasi 524b is the closest to her coin. He dates it to 830-831, which is probably a bit 
too early in Theophilos’ reign, but our collector will need to study more to know that. 
Anastasi estimated the market price for her coin in EF condition to be €700 as of 
2008, approximately $1,026.00. 


Mureo Anuntust 


Byzantine Coins and Their Values. A professional numismatist for over 60 years, 
David Sear has written numerous award-winning books on ancient coins. He has 
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received the ANA’s Presidential Award and the Glenn B. Smedley Memorial Award. 
Byzantine Coins and Their Values, first published in 1974 and revised and re-pub- 
lished in 1987, lists 2,645 coins — virtually every major Byzantine coin type known at 
the time of publication — with over 600 photographs. Sear covers all the emperors and 
empresses, from Anastasius I to Constantine XI: this was the first collector catalog to 
include one of Constantine XI’s coins, which first became known just three months 
before the Sear catalog was published. Sear fully describes each coin, and provides the 
coin’ inscription using the same text fonts the Byzantines used. 

In addition to cataloging the coins, Sear provides maps showing the Empire at 
various stages of its history and the locations of its mints; general descriptions of the 
denominations and types of Byzantine coinage, and the mints in which they were 
struck; explanations of the dating system and inscriptions that appear on the coins; a 
bibliography for further reading and research; and even a chapter that identifies and 
describes 94 potentially dangerous forgeries of Byzantine coins (our collector took 
steps to authenticate her coin before purchasing it). 

Sear cataloged her coin as Sear 1670 and estimated its value in EF condition at 
£300 in 1987, equivalent to approximately US $491.00. Our collector would learn 
from Sear that coins of the same type as hers can be found in the collections of the 
British Museum in London, the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and the Dumbarton 
Oaks in Washington, DC. 

Byzantine Coins and Their Values has been the standard catalog for collectors of 
Byzantine coins since its first publication. Fitts’s Beginners Guide specifically recom- 
mends this text, and provides advice on how best to use it. 


Published Collections 


The references in Sear’s Byzantine Coins and Their Values to the major public collec- 
tions of Byzantine coins would lead our collector to pursue the published catalogs 
of those collections. While her single Byzantine coin would be no more than a small 
speck in one of the great collections, it is her speck, and she wants to see how her coin 
fits in. She is also interested in information that those collections might provide with 
respect to her coin. 


Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum. Warwick Wroth (1858-1911) 
was Senior Assistant Keeper of Coins and Medals in the British Museum. Volume 
I of his catalog provides more than 100 pages of background material on Byzantine 
coins (including a historical and numismatic summary and much useful informa- 
tion about the denominations, weights, types, art and portraiture of the coins; the 
mints in which the coins were struck; and inscriptions and dates appearing on the 
coins), followed by a detailed catalogue of coins from Anastasius I through Constans 
II (reigned 641-668). Volume II covers the period from the reign of Constantine IV 
(668-685) through the Fall of Constantinople in 1453, followed by indexes and ap- 
pendices of the emperors, mints, coin types and certain “Remarkable Inscriptions,” 
and concludes with tables of measures. 

The original text contains good quality collotype plates of the coins: Wroth was the 
first writer to use photographs rather than line drawings of the coins. Several reprints 
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have become available since the original publication in 1908, some of them essentially 
photocopies of the original text, but the quality of the plates in the original is better 
than in any of the reprints. 

While Wroth is generally very accurate in describing the coins, a few errors did 
slip in. The most significant error, but one not important to our collector, concerns 
the gold coin attributed to Manuel II - who struck no gold coins. Wroth provides a 
full description of this “coin” from the Museum's collection, including a picture in the 
plates, and identifies it as “rare.” 

Wroth catalogued three examples of our collector’s coin, as BMC 31, BMC 32 and 
BMC 33, with a full written description of the coins and the names of the source/ 
donors of two of them. BMC 31, the Museum specimen most like our collector's coin, 
appears on Plate XLIX. Wroth identifies the coin as the product of a “Provincial” 
mint, rather than Constantinople, but is uncertain as to the location of the mint: he 
suggests that “Sardinia and Sicily may possibly have had a share in it? but elsewhere 
notes that Byzantine coinage on Sicily ceased after the Arabs sacked Syracuse in 705; 
this is another error, as the Arabs did not sack Syracuse until 878, which is when 
Byzantine coinage ceased in Sicily. 


Catalogue of Byzantine Coins in the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore 
Collection. Philip Grierson (1910-2006) was 
professor of numismatics at Cambridge Uni- 
versity for more than 70 years; he was also pro- 
fessor of numismatics at the Université Libre de 
Bruxelles for 34 of those years, and served as 
honorary adviser and curator at the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Research Library and Collection for 
42 years. His personal coin collection, which he 
donated to the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cam- 
bridge, comprised over 20,000 medieval coins 
and was considered the finest private collection 
of medieval coins in the world. During his ten- 
ure at the Dumbarton Oaks, Grierson built and, 
with several collaborators, published the finest 
of all Byzantine coin collections: the scope and 
quality of the coins, and Grierson’s scholarship, have made the Dumbarton Oaks Cat- 
alog the standard catalog reference for Byzantine numismatics, 

Our collector would find three different authentic examples and four contempo- 
rary counterfeits of her coin in Part One of Volume Three of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Catalog, all pictured in the plates and fully-described in the text. Our collector’s coin 
matches the three genuine examples in the catalog in both its weight and its inscrip- 
tions; it does not match any of the counterfeits, which weigh significantly less than the 
genuine coins, and have blundered inscriptions. 

Our collector's coin depicts a bust of Theophilos on both obverse and reverse, and 
the inscriptions are limited to giving his name in a mix of Greek and Latin letters. Our 
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collector would learn from Grierson’s notes that this coin was part of the third and 
final series of gold solidi that Theophilos struck in Sicily, during the period 831-842. 


Catalogue des Monnaies Byzantines de la Bibliotheque Nationale. Cécile Morris- 
son is a historian and numismatist who concentrates on Byzantine coins and eco- 
nomic history. She was a student of Philip Grierson, and in 1998 she succeeded him 
as advisor for Byzantine numismatics at Dumbarton Oaks. In 1970, she published her 
doctoral dissertation as the Catalogue des Monnaies Byzantines de la Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale. She begins with a history of the French national collection of Byzantine coins, 
tracing its origins to a bequest of fifty Byzantine gold coins to Louis XIV in 1660, and 
then catalogs the coins of each emperor from Anastasius I to Alexius III, who fled 
Constantinople in 1203 in the face of the Fourth Crusade. 

Our collector would find that the Bibliothéque Nationale holds four coins that 
are like her solidus, each superbly photographed in the plates. She would also learn 
from Morrisson that the solidi that the Byzantines struck in Syracuse in the 8" and 
9 Century time consistently weighed less than the solidi struck in Constantinople, 
and that they may have been the mancuses mentioned in Italian writings of the time 
(mancus was apparently taken from an Arabic word that the Europeans originally 
used to refer to an early Arabic gold coin, which was notable for weighing less than 
the Byzantine gold solidus). 


Treatises 


Now thoroughly grounded in the field of Byzantine coins, our collector will move on 
to more scholarly works that analyze the coins themselves and their historical context. 


Byzantine Coins. Philip D. Whitting (1903-1988), a history Master at St Paul’s School 
in London from 1929 to 1963, was a major collector and scholar of Byzantine coins. 
He donated his collection to the Barber Institute of Fine Arts in Birmingham in 1967. 
Thanks largely to Whitting, the Barber Institute now possesses one of the finest col- 
lections of Byzantine coins in the world, with over 8,000 coins. 

Whitting surveys Byzantine coinage from Anastasius I through John VIII (he pub- 
lished the year before the announcement of the first known coin of Constantine XI). 
“Book I” provides a general introduction that describes the metals, denominations 
and mints the Byzantines used, explains Byzantine minting practices, and includes a 
bibliography of important works. “Book II” provides a reign-by-reign “Chronology, 
Comment and Description” of the coins. Whitting concludes with four Appendices 
which cover common coin and weight names, the robes and regalia that appear on 
the coins, a description of the Byzantine (Greek) numbering system and alphabet, a 
few of the more common inscriptions, and a list of the Byzantine emperors and dy- 
nasties. Whitting also provides 92 black and white plates and 20 color plates, display- 
ing over 400 exceptional photographs. In his Foreword, Whitting thanks the Barber 
Institute for permitting him to use the coin photographs, which is somewhat endear- 
ing - nearly all the coins pictured are coins he donated to the Barber Institute. 

Whitting explains to our collector the significance of the robes which Theophi- 
los wears on the coins. On the side of the coin generally identified as the obverse, 
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Theophilos wears the chlamys, a long purple cloak that an emperor first put on at his 
coronation ceremony; it represented the emperor's political authority. On the reverse, 
Theophilos wears a loros (Wroth called it a “robe of lozenge pattern”), originally a toga 
worn by the Roman consuls, but in Byzantine times representing Jesus’ burial cloth, 
with the elaborate decorations representing Jesus’ Resurrection. The loros indicated 
the emperor's religious authority. 


Byzantine Coins. Philip Grierson published 
his own Byzantine Coins nine years after Whit- YEG fi PRY VIG 
ting. He cael for his ns to serve as a by LIS N = J UE 
handbook that would provide a general history COUNS 

of Byzantine coinage and a descriptive guide to 
the coins for an audience of general readers, as 
well as historians, numismatists and collectors 
(Grierson distinguished between “numisma- 
tists,” who may or may not also collect coins, 
but who always seek to understand coinage 
through study and analysis, and “collectors,” 
who focus on the enjoyment of owning coins; 
as a result of her bibliomania, our collector has 
by now become a numismatist). 

Grierson begins with a general survey 
providing the origins and background of the 
coinage of the late Roman Empire. He then 
describes the phases of Byzantine coinage, identifies the metals, denominations and 
marks of value of the coins, reviews the mint marks and dating systems used on the 
coins, and explains generally the types, inscriptions and accessory symbols. The bulk 
of the work is a study of the coinage during various historical periods and dynasties. 

Grierson’s 95 plates picture 1,527 coins, one of which is a solidus that is the same 
type as our collector's coin. Grierson displays it next to a “barbarous” coin, one with a 
blundered inscription and very crude portraiture: this is probably an Arab imitation 
of the official Byzantine coin. Our collector would be pleased to see that her coin very 
closely resembles the genuine coin in its design and weight, and is very different from 
the imitation. 

Grierson explains to our collector that “[t]he commonness of Theophilos’ Sicilian 
gold may be attributed to military needs, for gold would have been required to pay for 
troops and equipment and the constant warfare with the Arabs would result in much 
of it being concealed.” (p. 187). 


Byzantine Coinage in Italy. Alberto D'Andrea is a numismatic researcher, writer and 
publisher whose work focuses primarily on the coins of medieval Italy. His 3-volume 
study Byzantine Coinage in Italy covers the entire history of Byzantine coinage in 
Italy, from its beginnings circa 540 under Justinian the Great (reigned 527-565) until 
the 1072 conquest by the Normans of Bari, the last Byzantine outpost in Italy. Volume 
IH, coauthored with Cesare Costantini and Andrea Torno Ginnasi, covers the period 
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from the reign of Philippicus Bardanes (711-713) to the fall of Bari during the reign 
of Michael VII Dukas (1071-1078), and thus includes our collector’s coin. 

D’Andrea describes and provides color pictures of two different examples of our 
collector’s coin, identified as D'Andrea 876a and D'Andrea 876b. In January 2017 he 
valued the coin in EF condition at €1,200 (approximately US $1,270). Our collector 
will learn from D’Andrea that the gold content of her coin was significantly debased: 
while the solidus Theophilos struck in Constantinople was almost pure gold, the soli- 
dus he struck in Syracuse was only about .600 fine (60% gold); according to DAndrea, 
the fineness of the gold in the solidus of Theophilos’ father, Michael II (reigned 820- 
829), was as high as .750 (75% gold). 


Conclusion 


Thanks to her bibliomania, our collector is now an expert numismatist, or at least, an 
expert with respect to the Sicilian gold coins of the emperor Theophilos. She now has 
an important decision to make: should she select another coin, and buy the books to 
go along with it? Or should she just buy some more books, and let them direct her 
next coin purchase? But that’s a decision for another article... 
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A Beautiful, Well-Traveled 
Coin Book with a Long Title 


By Norman J. Cochrane 


The book is Studio sul lowenthaler ed 
il mezzo lowenthaler delle Province 
Unite d’Olanda e sulle loro imitazioni 
e contraffazioni italiane e straniere by 
Cesare Gamerini di Scarfea. 

A connection of provenance to 
my custodianship of the book starts 
at the chronological end of the story. 
In The Asylum, Volume 32 No. 1, 
Jan._Mar. 2014, George Frederick 
Kolbe presented “Reminiscences of 
a Numismatic Bookseller 4.” He told 
of acquiring a significant library 
from a Mr. Faistauer for which Mr. 
Kolbe had to travel to Brazil. Faist- 
auer was an Austrian who had been 
a coin dealer in Lisbon, Portugal but 
now resided on a “farm” in Brazil. 
The trip was in February 1999 and 
Mr. Kolbe’s description of the chal- 
lenges and security precautions sur- 
rounding the Faistauer compound is quite ex- 
citing. The items were purchased and shipped 
to the U.S.A. 

On November 13, 1999 George Kolbe’s 
Auction Sale Number 79 closed. Consignment 
“FE” of that sale was approximately one-half 
of the material purchased from Mr. Faistauer. 
The source of consignment “FF” was not re- 
vealed, or at least not available to me, until the 
2014 article in The Asylum. I was successful 
bidder on Lot No. 1024 in that consignment, 
a book on Italian and other imitations of the 
Netherlands lion daler, full title above. The book is custom bound, part in brown 
leather with gold embossing, a very attractive small book. This copy is No. 115 of 500 
printed. I feel privileged to be the caretaker of this book. 

This is numismatic literature serendipity! 


Cesare Gamberini di Scarféa 


Studio 
sul 
léwenthaler ea ii mezzo lowenthaler 
delle 
Province Unite d’Olanda 
e sulle loro imitazioni e contraffazioni 
italiane e straniere 


Vio Ferramolo, /a 


1977 
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A Well-Noted Numismatic Book 
by John Yonge Akerman 


By David Pickup 


We were having a clear-out at home and decided to reduce the number of books. (A 
decision that would freeze the blood of true bibliophiles—why cannot I keep every- 
thing?) The idea was to get rid of anything that we would not read again even if it was 
enjoyed the first time. A good rule you might think and so it was; but I also checked 
each book to see ifit had any inscriptions. I like books with inscriptions such as “Hap- 
py Christmas” and the date it was given or a note or why they thought I would like it. 

I have two copies of a certain numismatic book. One is in reasonable condition 
and the other is well read, marked, written in, falling apart, badly repaired and gener- 
ally not good. It was written by John Yonge Akerman, published in 1846, and is called 
Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative Portions of the New Testament. They went in 
for snappy titles then. Akerman has long been a favourite author of mine. He hada 
number of careers in his long life and published on a wide range of subjects. He was 
one of the first authors to write specialist books on coins. 

My main interest in this particular volume is the inscriptions on the inside covers. 


P2ACOIn JUAG .:...0 860: 
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ADNEW Dies cers on- none E foe my 
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EDS 
William Yarrell 
Ryder Street 
St James 
1847 
Nov 1847 

To E Milner Barry é 
May 4" 1850 : ET 
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Scothorne Vicarage D ay 
Lincoln Ay dex Shred ) 
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Page 2 contains anewspaper cutting [) & itn Barry, sy me 
about Mr Yarrell’s library dated byhand | — Mavgy tan 1890. Ay. | 
Nov 24 1856 Be a tiense, Nav TEA 

And Price £1.10 possibly written in | ‘ee 
felt tip. - 


The title page has the following writ- 
ten in pencil, Batley 2/- Oct 31/18 
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MR. YARRELL’S LIBRARY. E 


ith ie geld. 

The library of the late Mr. Yarrell, vice-president 

‘of the Linnwan Society, was sold at auction by Mr. J. C. 

Stevens, at 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on Thursday, 

Friday, and Saturday week. It comprised a great collection 

rofstandard works in the various branches of natural history, 

and records of the transactions of scientific and literary 
societies. We notice among the lots which were sold, in. 

octavo, the first edition of Bewick’s History of British Birds, 

| with supplement, which fetched 5/. 152.; Hyton’s Monograph. 

‘1 on the Duck Tribo, 47. 4s.; Bulletin of the Imperisl Society 

' |.of Naturalists at Moscew, from 1847 to 18543 a rare and 

|| choice edition of Walton and Cotton’s Augler, with plates, 

‘| 91.; John Jackson’s Treatise on Wood Eugraving, with 

‘| 800 illustrations, 4/7. 5s.; the Fauns of Scandinavia, 27. 10s.; 

Kay’s Zoology of New York, with colonred plates, 37. 10s. ; 

Sibbalai. Scotia Historia Naturalis, 2/7.83.; Harvey’s Hie- 

tory of British Sea Weeds, 57. 53.; Todd’s Cyclopedia of 

Anatomy, 6/. 10s,; Yarreli’s British Birds, with Bewick’s 

cuts, 3 vols., imperial octavo, 217.; ancther copy of Yarrell’s 

British Birds, on large paper, 10/. 103.; several other 

editions of the same work, at good prices; Audubon’s Bids 

of America, 7 vols., coloured plates, 36/.; Audabcn’s 

Ornithological Biography, 107. 10s.; Cuvier’s Worke, 
edited by M. Valenciennes, 22 vols., 44, 17¢. 6d.; in quatto, — 

the Zoology of the ‘‘ Beagle,” 72. 10s.; Reeve’s Concholegy, 

illustrated with 1,500 figures, 72. 58.3 Fauna of British 

America, by Richardson, Swainson, and Kirby, 77. ; 

Olafren’s Islandske Reise, 67. 103.; Alder and Hancock’s 

Monograph of the British Nudibranchiste Mollusca, 67. ; 

; Smith’s Zoology of South Africa, with coloured plates, 

| 187 10a,; Owen’s Odontography, 9/. 15s.; Lucien Bona- 

parte’s American Ornithology, 3/. ; and in folios there were 

| Selby’s British Ornithology, with two vols. of plates, 

» | 62.1038,; John Gould’s Birds of Kurops, five vols.; with 
| eoloured plates, 917; John Gould’s Birds of Australia, 7 

yols., 797.; Gould’s Century of Birds from tho Himalayas, 

97,; Gould’s Birds of Asia, 12/.; Gould’s Mammals of 

Australia, 112, 106,; bis Partridges of America, 57. 163.3; 

his Humming Birds, 23/,; bis Toucans, 7/.; and his amity 

rH Trogons, 5/.; Block’s Ichthyologie, 203,; Gray’s Genera’ 

_ | Of Birds, illustrated, 16/ 53.; Gleanings from the Menagerie 
_jand Aviary at Knowsley Hall, 4¢, The total amount 
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On page 62 someone has highlighted the part of the text which refers to the re- 
verse of a very fine coin in the collection of Mr. Sparkes and that illustration of that 
coin has the note “Lincoln.” 

Inside the book there are notes in pencil such as 5-1 or 4-1 alongside some coins 
which may be prices. 


Well Watson, as Sherlock Holmes would have said, what do you make of this little 
book? The book has obviously been through a number of different owners’ hands. 

The book was published in 1846 and the inscription refers to the first owner, one 
William Yarrell living in St James’ in London who bought the book in 1847. Yarrell 
does not seem to have made much impression as a numismatist. He was, however, a 
well-known zoologist. The Dictionary of National Biography ' tells us that: 


He was born in 1784 at St. James's, where his father, in partnership with his 
uncle, W. Jones, carried on the business of newspaper agent and bookseller. 
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NUMISMATIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
NARRATIVE PORTIONS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, E-\S8.A. 
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No. IL—IMP. CAESAR VESPASIANVS AVG. Laureated 
head to the right, 

K,—IVDAEA. A female figure seated on the ground / ] 

at the foot of a trophy. (See Plate, No. 6.) isuail 


No. 1V.—IMP. CAESAR VESPASIANVS AVG.  Laureated 
head to the right, 


RK.—IVDAEA DEVICTA. A female figure, with her 
hands bound before her, standing before a palm tree. = f— / 
(See Plate, No. 5.) cj) = f 4 


TITUS. 


LARGE BRASS. 


No. L—T. CAES. IMP. AVG. F. PON. GOS. VI. CENSOR 
(Titus Caesar, Imperator, Augusti filius, Pontifex, Consul 
seatum, Censor). Laureated, to the right. 


Rk.—IVDAEA CAPTA. A female figure, in an attitude 
of dejection, seated on a heap of arms at the foot of a 
palm tree; on the other side of which stands a male 
captive with his hands bound behind his back: in the ] 
exergue, S.C. (See Plaic, No.7.) J- — 


No. II.—Legend as No.1. Head as No.1. 


ik.—Legend as No. 1. Type as No. 1, except that the 
male figure has his back to the palm tree, and turns to 
regard the captive female.” (See Plate, No.8.) 


39 The coin from which the engraving is made was discovered 
in 1830 at Lincoln, five feet below the surface of the ground, 
while opening the postern of Newport Arch. 
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In 1850 on the death of his cousin he inherited business he was able to take 
a certain amount of relaxation, and found pleasure in the pursuits of fishing 
and shooting. This afforded him opportunities for making outdoor observa- 
tions in natural history, in various parts of the country, which later in life 
were turned to good account in the preparation of the standard works on 
‘British Birds’ and ‘British Fishes’ which have since made his name famous. 
In the course of his outdoor pursuits he was able to secure many speci- 
mens of birds which he forwarded to Bewick, who engraved them with due 
acknowledgment. 


As early as 1825 Yarrell had formed a fair collection of British birds and 
their eggs, as well as a collection of British fishes, to which he continued to 
make additions as opportunity occurred. These provided him with much 
material for his two great works, the one completed in 1836 under the title 
of a ‘History of British Fishes, the other in 1843 under that of a “History of 
British Birds. 


Yarrell died at Great Yarmouth in Norfolk on 1 Sept. 1856. His remains were in- 
terred in the churchyard of Bayford, Hertfordshire, where those of his parents, his 
brothers and sisters were already buried. Perhaps Yarrell read it, liked it, but encour- 
aged by his family he had a clear-out for we next find, 


Given To E Milner Barry May 4" 1850 


Scothorne Vicarage 
Lincoln 


What can we find out about him? A search of National Archives reveals a letter 
from the Rev E Milner Barry the vicarage Scothorne Lincoln. He was complaining 
about poor drains, a favourite hobby in England. He was also a reader for the Oxford 
English Dictionary and contributed 2,000 quotations to it.’ 

A further search confirms Scothern (as it is now spelled) has a church dedicated 
to St. Germain. The church has a 12" Century chancel and later tower. It was restored 
in 1796, 1840, 1861 and 1904. Interestingly a hoard of silver coins was recorded as 
being found within the church, at around the turn of the 19th century. The finding 
was recorded in Cragg’s, ‘History of Lincolnshire’ (published c.1820), where p.143 
states: ‘A few years ago two quarts of silver coins were found in the wall of the north 
aisle of the church’ Rev Allison notes in his c.1911 article, ‘Scotherne: A Paper on the 
History of the Village’, that the coins had been held inside a red morocco slipper that 
had been placed in a niche in the wall. The date of reporting would suggest that the 
hoard was found during the 1796 restoration works, suggesting it had been deposited 
in the 17th or 18th century. 

I wonder if the vicar of Scothorne became interested in coins after that discovery. 

The inside cover note is about the coin catalogued on page 24 and illustrated at the 
back. It is a “large brass” or sestertius of Titus featuring Judea Capta. The coin was 
discovered in 1830 at Lincoln five feet below the surface of the ground while open- 
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ing the postern of Newport Arch. Newport Arch is the name given to the remains 
of a 3rd-century Roman gate in the city of Lincoln, Lincolnshire. It is a scheduled 
monument and Grade I listed building and is reputedly the oldest arch in the United 
Kingdom still used by traffic.’ 

Lincoln is a medieval city with a fine cathedral and also has a strong connection 
with the Romans. It was called Lindum and founded in the mid-1st century AD as 
the base for the ill-fated Ninth Legion. One theory is the Ninth could have been de- 
stroyed during the Jewish revolt led by Simon ben Kosiba in 132-136. Perhaps Rev 
Milner acquired the coin and then got the book to find out more. 

The book passed through other hands and was bought in a sale in 1918 for two 
shillings. I would like to think it was enjoyed by others one who paid £1 and 10 pence, 
until I acquired it I think for £25.00. It is amazing how many links there are from one 
book and the various collectors who have treasured it. I cannot help thinking about 
the man or woman who had served in Palestine and when he or she was posted to 
cold and wet eastern England decided to donate an offering of a coin that mentioned 
Judea when the city wall was finished. Perhaps they were thinking of lost friends and 
family or just grateful to be alive. Perhaps they wanted to appease the gods or was 
there something about the Jews who only had one God that appealed to him or her, 
or the story of the God that died and came back to life? We shall never know. 


NOTES 
1 Dictionary of National Biography online version 


Oxford English Dictionary, contributors biographical information. 


2 
3 Heritage Gateway online 
4 Wikipedia 
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Correction 


| Message from the President 


By Tom Harrison 


With the ANA World’s Fair of Money in Philadelphia quickly 
approaching, I would like to share a few highlights of our annu- 
al Numismatic Bibliomania Society events. We are delighted to 
have numismatic scholar, researcher and author Roger Burdette, 
speaking at our Symposium on Thursday, August 16 at 1:00 in 
room 120 C on numismatic research at the National Archives. 
This will be a fascinating look at the challenges and discoveries 
through Roger’s extensive experiences. 

Our General Meeting held Friday, August 17 at 11:30 in room 
117 will include the announcement of The Asylum author award 
winners. We are also looking forward to a timely presentation 
by numismatic literature dealer, David Fanning, discussing the 
current state of the numismatic literature market. As numismatic 
literature is going through a digital transition, this topic should 
be of considerable interest to all bibliophiles. Our all-important 
benefit auction will conclude the General Meeting. I would like 
to give a special shout-out to our generous members who are do- 
nating items for the auction and to all of our enthusiastic bidders 
who will ensure its success. 

This year we have renewed our tradition of hosting an NBS 
club table. The table will be located near literature dealers Charles 
Davis and Kolbe & Fanning. We will be displaying a variety of 
choice items from Friday’s benefit auction. We hope everyone 
will have an opportunity to stop by the table to visit and receive 
a complimentary NBS bookmark. This will be a great chance to 
connect with fellow literature enthusiasts and share your thoughts 
and ideas for the betterment of the NBS. 

Until we meet in Philadelphia, may your numismatic library 
provide investigation, discovery and most of all, enjoyment. 


From David R. Pickup 
Iam grateful to Robert Leonard for pointing out in my article “A Well- Noted Numis- 
matic Book by John Yonge Akerman” (The Asylum, v36, n1) that the notes in pencil such 


as 5-1 or 4-1 alongside some coins are references to the Plates: 6-1. is opposite Plate, No. 
6, 5-1. is opposite Plate, No. 5, etc. He further suggests the suffixes were added because 
the owner of the book considered that he had 2 examples of the same coins. 

Correction to the transcription of the inside cover inscription: 


to E. Milner Barry. May 4.,th 1850 
(Scothorne Vicarage, Lincoln) 
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Sample lots from 2017 NBS Auction 


Each year at the ANA World’s Fair of Money, the Numismatic Biblioma- 
nia Society conducts a benefit auction to raise funds for the organiza- 
tion. All items sold are donated to the NBS by members and 100% of 
the proceeds go to the NBS treasury. 


Suggested lot value is $100 and up, but all donations will be accepted. 
A catalog will be compiled and distributed prior to the auction and ab- 
sentee bid may be placed for those who cannot attend. 


Highlights from last year’s sale include a leatherbound copy of Neil 
Musante’s The Medallic Work of John Adams Bolen (donated by Dan 
Hamelberg), and a modern plated reprint of Henry Chapman’s 1918 
Bement sale (donated by George Kolbe). 


Literature donations may be sent to: 


NBS Auction 
David Fanning 
141 W. Johnstown Road 
Gahanna OH 43230 
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From the Editor 


In this issue, NBS members brag about their luckiest finds 
or commiserate with fellow bibliomaniacs over the one that got 
away. Thank you to all contributors who contributed to this 
Maria Fanning, “Stories of Luck and Loss” issue of The Asylum. I’m sure there are 
The Asylum Editor more stories out there and it’s never too late to share them. 


BALLOTS 

There are two ballots included with this issue. The first is a 
straight “yes” or “no” vote on proposed updates and changes 
to the NBS Constitution and By-Laws, some of which were ap- 
proved in past years but not officially incorporated into the docu- 
ment. Please consult the printed version included with this issue 
or download a copy at coinbooks.org. 

Also enclosed is the ballot for The Asylum’s annual awards. 
Please vote for your favorite first-time contributor to win the Jack 
Collins Award and your favorite article to win the Joel J. Orosz 
Award. It’s great to see new writers every year. Keep the articles 
coming! 

Please return the enclosed ballots by June 30, 2018 or vote 
online at https://www.surveymonkey.com/r/SL56TDR. 

Ballot may be mailed to: 

NBS Election, 141 W. Johnstown Road, Gahanna OH 43209 


NBS Membership Renewals 


Don't miss an issue of The Asylum 
and renew your membership today. 


US. International 
be 1-year print & digital membership $40 $60 
L_] 1-year digital-only membership $25 $25 
L_] 3-year print & digital membership $120 $180 
[_] 3-year digital-only membership $75 $75 
L_] Lifetime Membership $500 $750 
|_] NEW 1-year youth membership (under 18) $10 


*Payment must be made in U.S. dollars. 


Renew online at coinbooks.org 
or send a check or money order to: 


Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
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A Handwritten Letter 
from Eric P. Newman 


Shared by George F. Kolbe 


Editor’s Note: Depicted on the facing page is a copy of a handwritten 1986 letter from 
Eric P. Newman sent by George Kolbe, one of many he retained. 


George wrote: 

When Eric passed on, I was unable to come up with a tribute that I thought would 
do him justice. What could I say that others would not convey as well, or better? 

The copy of the enclosed letter is perhaps an appropriate tribute. Eric's sense of 
humor is on full display, as is his unquenchable curiosity and unquestioned status as 
a true numismatic bibliophile. May he rest in peace. 


A transcription follows: 


7/1/86 


“IT am very pleased with my book purchases at your last auction. A check is 
enclosed. 


I hope your course has materialized at the ANA Summer Seminar. When I 
talk I plan to mention numismatic literature so you know I still believe in it. 


There is a question I must ask you about the 1851 Eckfeldt & DuBois edition 
of the classic original type issue with supplements. Have you ever seen an 
example with the 1851 title page, the full 220 pages of text, all plates, and the 
1849 and 1851 additions with the gold samples. In other words is there an 
edition just like the large size supplemental edition with the 1842 title page 
removed and the 1851 title page inserted instead? 


One of the reasons I am pleased with the 1851 page compilation is that it has 
a clean untouched page where the gold sample was not put in. It is a proof so 
to speak. How crazy can I be to like something because it isn’t there.” 


My best, 


Eric 


() 
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Funny Meeting You Here! 
By Bill Daehn 


I can remember the days when used book stores, chocked from floor to ceiling 
with dusty tomes, were a common thing in a big city. These days, they seem to be 
few and far between. This story takes place about fifteen years ago when I worked 
in downtown Minneapolis. At the time, there were two large used book stores in the 
downtown area, and they were favorite places to spend part of a lunch hour browsing 
the stacks and occasionally adding to my library which, besides numismatics, was 
focused on ancient Greek history and related art and archaeology. But it was quite 
unusual to find any numismatic books. In fact, I don’t remember ever finding a nu- 
mismatic book, at least not one of any significance, until... 

Let’s halt the story for a moment to provide some background information. As 
a collector of ancient Greek coins, I was actively building my numismatic reference 
library. One of the items on my “wish list” had long been Greek Coins by Colin Kraay 
and Max Hirmer.' Dennis Kroh, in his useful bibliography Ancient Coin Reference 
Reviews, described this massive volume as “the ultimate coffee-table book; certainly 
the finest work on Greek coins ever printed.” In Kroh’s opinion, this was “the world’s 
most sought after numismatic book.” 

But Kraay & Hirmer’s Greek Coins is more than a pretty “coffee-table” picture 
book. In addition to its enlarged black and white photographs of 809 fantastic ancient 
Greek coins, plus 20 color plates, the book is also a scholarly introduction to the field 
of ancient Greek numismatics. The author, Dr. Colin M. Kraay, was the Keeper of 
the Heberden Coin Room in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and a prolific and re- 
spected numismatic author and researcher. Kraay provided full descriptions for each 
coin as well as background information on the mint cities. The splendid photographs 
were taken by expert photographer Max Hirmer. Professor Hirmer spent ten years 
photographing the masterpieces of Greek coinage in European museums, important 
private collections, and major auctions. The book concludes with a useful glossary, a 
select bibliography, and a comprehensive index. 

Although scarce, the book was (and still is) occasionally available in numismatic 
book auctions, but regularly sold for (and still sells for) between $350 (for a specimen 
in worn condition with a cracked binding) and $750 (for one in excellent condition 
with an intact binding). A decent copy was generally going to cost about $500, and at 
the time that was more than I was comfortably willing to pay for one book. Therefore, 
this volume remained missing from my library but remained at the very top of my 
want list. 

Back to that lunch hour stroll through the used bookstore. During one of my many 
previous visits to this store, I had inquired whether they ever had any numismatic 
books in stock. I was told by the clerk that the store’s owner had some interest in 
coins, and any coin-related books that came through the door generally didn’t make 
it onto the shelves—a fact borne out by my failure to find a numismatic book in this 
store. Until... 

On this particular day, a large format book caught the corner of my eye, way up 
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on the very top of a tall bookcase. Are my eyes deceiving me, or does the spine actu- 
ally say Greek Coins? Heart racing...could it be? YES...it actually is Kraay & Hirmer’s 
Greek Coins, intact with its paper dust jacket (untorn!). Surely, the spine is broken as 
is so often the case with large, heavy books. But no, the binding was strong. The pages 
unstained. A nearly pristine Kraay & Hirmer was in my hands. 

“Don't get too excited,” I told myself. Surely this experienced book seller with an 
interest in coins is familiar with this book and the prices it brings at auction. Surely 
he wants $500 for this quality specimen, and I'll soon be placing it back onto that high 
shelf. With barely enough nerve to look, I glanced for the price that was always softly 
written in pencil at the top of the first page. Price: $90. Could this be a mistake? Was 
this an old price that the bookseller simply hadn't replaced with the current price? 
Very nonchalantly, I walked to the check-out counter, placed the book on the counter 
and pulled out my debit card and waited for the total. “That'll be $96 with tax.” A 
quick swipe of the debit card and a “thank you very much” and I was out the door. I 
couldn't believe my luck. That’s the only time I ever found a significant numismatic 
book at a used bookstore. Perhaps once is enough. 


NOTES: 

1 Colin M. Kraay and Max Hirmer. Greek Coins. New York: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1966. 
396 pp., illus., maps. 

2 Dennis J. Kroh. Ancient Coin Reference Reviews. Ormond Beach: Empire Coins, 1993. 107 
Pp: 
Additional note: Readers who enjoy Kraay & Hirmer’s Greek Coins will also enjoy the 


similar volume, Roman Coins, written by J.P.C. Kent with photographs by Max and Albert 
Hirmer (New York: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1978; 368 pp., illus., map). Also of interest is 
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Greek Sculpture, by Reinhard Lullies with photographs by Max Hirmer (New York: Harry 
N. Abrams, Inc., 1960), which gives similar treatment to the world of ancient Greek sculp- 


ture. Many parallels can be found between the images on coins and the works of the ancient 
world’s great sculptors. 


al 
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«© An A& eftablifhing a Mint and regulating the Coins of the UN1 TED 
STATES. 

“Sect. I. Be it enadted by the SEnat¥. and Hou/é of RerREsEN- 
TATIVES of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA in CONGRESS afjem- 
bled, and it is hereby enaéed and declared, That a Mint for the pur- 
pefe of a national coinage, be, and the fame is eftablifhed; to 
be fituate and carried on at the feat of the government of the 
United States, for the time being: And that for the well con- 
ducting of the bufinefs of the faid Mint, there fhall be the fol- 
lowing officers and perfons, namely— 


CON AMNBoOb 
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Taking the Plunge: or, 
Becoming a “Real” Bookseller 


By David F. Fanning 


As a numismatic book dealer, there have been many occasions on which I’ve made 
an exceptionally lucky purchase or watched a special item slip out of my fingers at the 
last moment. I can remember plenty of times when I’ve been checking in with an auc- 
tion every other minute to see if anyone else had notice an under-described gem hid- 
den in a book sale or an eBay listing that was just wrong enough to throw people off 
its scent. I’ve sold books for nearly $5000 that I purchased for around $35, and found 
an eBay auction that was in its final hour when I stumbled across it that led to me 
purchasing a landmark American rarity for about a twentieth of its value. These sorts 
of stories are always fun, and all dealers and most long-time collectors have them. 

One story is from when I was transitioning from being a collector to a dealer. I was 
still working full-time as the editor of an engineering journal, but had been putting 
out fixed price lists and small catalogues fairly regularly. I wanted to become more 
involved in the book business, and had been talking to George Kolbe about doing so 
for quite some time. I had very little in the way of capital to invest in a new business, 
so most of the books I dealt in were either of moderate value or consigned by others. 
I frequently scoured the internet looking for suitable books to add to my stock, and 
one day found the following: 


United States Senate. Journal of the Senate of the United States of America, 
Being the First Session of the Second Congress. Philadelphia: John Fenno, 
1791. Folio, half calf with marbled boards and red spine labels. Fine. 


This piqued my interest, as I knew this volume would include the Act Establishing 
a Mint, and Regulating the Coins of the United States, the foundational document for 
US. coinage. A bit of looking around convinced me of the book's importance, and the 
photographs looked nice. I researched it more and found that this volume, since it 
covered the entire year, would include not only the Act itself, but all of the Senatorial 
discussions leading up to it from October 1791 to May 1792. It also included the later 
Act to Provide for a Copper Coinage. 

The story of the Mint establishment has been told elsewhere. In a nutshell, George 
Washington reminded Congress on October 25, 1791 that “The disorder in the ex- 
isting currency, and especially the scarcity of small change, a scarcity so peculiarly 
distressing to the poorer classes, strongly recommend the carrying into immediate 
effect the resolution already entered into concerning the establishment of a Mint.’ 
On October 31, a committee was formed to work on the Act, which was discussed in 
detail over the course of several readings. The draft of the Act is printed in the Journal 
for January 12, 1792. This version retained the wording mandating the likeness of the 
president on U.S. coins, an idea to which Washington was famously opposed. That 
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section was amended and on April 2, 1792, President Washington signed the Act. 

There was no question of the volume’s importance. The problem was the price. I 
forget what it was exactly, but it was around $1200. I had never spent that much on a 
book before. However, I had published a small list recently and had the money—but 
the thought of spending that much on a book for resale practically terrified me. Who 
did I think I was? I wasnt a real bookseller, after all, just some wanna-be who was 
itching to do something numismatic for a living. Did I have the customers for some- 
thing like this? Could I do a good enough job describing it? Did I, frankly, know what 
the hell I was doing? 

I decided I should sleep on it. A decision like this shouldn't be rushed. Let a cooler 
head make the decision. 

Instead, I picked up the phone and called the bookseller, a prominent one in New 
Jersey. He assured me that the book was as nice as hed described, confirmed their re- 
turn policy in case I didn't agree with his assessment, and offered me a 10% discount. 
Sold. 

I got off the phone with him, a ball of anxiety. I couldn’ sit still and had to walk 
around the office for a while in a mild panic. I had just bought an expensive book to 
try to do a better job selling it than a very well-known and long-established profes- 
sional bookseller. I was suddenly feeling very uncertain about my ability to do so— 
but I was also excited. 

When the book arrived, I unwrapped it and went through it carefully. It was beau- 
tiful—a gorgeous copy. In a modern binding, yes, but the binding was well-executed 
in a sympathetic style. I was starting to feel this was actually a good buy on my part. 
As I spent more time with it over the next few weeks, I became less and less anxious 
about my extravagant purchase and more proud and excited about it. I was writing my 
first auction catalogue, and decided this would make a great first lot for that first cata- 
logue. I wrote a 966-word description of it and after much thought put an estimate of 
$2500 on it, another panic-inducing decision fraught with numerous second-guesses. 

My first auction was a success and established me as something approximating a 
“real” bookseller. And the star of the show sold for an impressive $4200 plus the 15% 
premium, for a total of $4830. My gamble had really paid off. That auction was the 
first of three I held on my own, and would eventually lead to my teaming up with 
George Kolbe to form Kolbe & Fanning. In a very kind gesture, George suggested 
that we retrospectively assign my three auctions numbers 113-115 in the new Kolbe 
& Fanning numbering sequence. I’m writing this while taking a break from compos- 
ing Sale 150, and hope to write many more. I feel extremely fortunate to be able to 
make my living doing something I love, and like to think that this book helped make 
that happen. 


a 
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The Camden Bank Note Registers 


By David D. Gladfelter 


Three bound volumes of blank 
ruled pages, containing records 
of every bank note ever issued 
by the State Bank at Camden, 
New Jersey, from its opening for 
business on June 16, 1812, to its 
conversion to the National State 
Bank of Camden on June 2, 1865, 
somehow managed to survive un- 
til nearly the end of the twentieth 
century. 

I now have the first and third 
of the registers, covering the peri- 
ods from 1812 to 1820 and again 
from 1842 to 1865. The present 
whereabouts of the second regis- 
ter, covering the intervening pe- 
riod, is unknown. Hopefully this 
missing register will eventually 
come to light so as to complete 
this unique detailed record of the 
supply of notes put in circulation 
and redeemed by a soundly man- 
aged bank during the obsolete era. I know of nothing like it in American numismat- 
ics—its closest relative would be Raphael Thian’s Register of the Issues of Confederate 
States Treasury Notes—but hope to be proved wrong in this regard. 

During the 1970s as a law student at Rutgers University in Camden, I recall having 
seen a historical display in the main office of the successor bank, then known as the 
First Camden National Bank and Trust Company. Large oil paintings of former bank 
presidents hung above the display cases, which contained a variety of bank records, 
documents and photographs including a rare copy of a history published in 1865. 
One or more of the registers were probably included as well. At that time, the bank 
valued its history, going back more than 150 years. It saw itself as a major player in the 
growth and development of the port city. 

All that changed when First Camden was taken over by the megabank, PNC, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1996. The suits at PNC ordered the locals to “clean out’ the old bank build- 
ing and get rid of all the ‘trash and clutter’ which had taken 177 years to accumulate.”' 


iy Lente: 
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First register (open) and third (below) 


1 Wendell Wolka, “Then and Now: The State Bank at Camden,’ Paper Money 41:24, 26 (Jan- 
uary-February 2002). 
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The Camden Bank Note Registers 


Fortunately for preserva- 
tionists of local history, the 
contractor who took on the 
cleanout job recognized the 
value of the “clutter” and 
called in a friend who dealt 
in collectibles. This friend 
rescued what he could truck 
away of the registers, por- 
traits, minute books, pho- 
tographs, and bank’ docu- 
ments (including its federal 
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repro replaced) with first register below major collector of New Jer- 


sey obsoletes, obtained ad- 
ditional goodies from the bank’s early period under its State of New Jersey charter, 
which he kindly passed along to me. 

Wendell consigned the registers and other state-charter material to Stacks-Bowers 
Galleries who sold them at auction in November, 2012. I bid in the first register. The 
late Peter Mayer, who had one of the finest collections of New Jersey obsoletes since 
that of Dr. Jacob Newman Spiro, purchased the third. Pete's prime interest in this reg- 
ister was the set of 21 canceled notes that bank officials had mounted in the book to 
serve as a guide to tellers when called upon to redeem them. Bank records show that 
officials of the national bank continued to redeem the state bank’s notes regularly as 
late as November 1, 1871, when $144 worth of them were destroyed. One of the notes 
in Pete's register, a $5.00 note issued in 1859, was actually redeemed by the national 
successor bank on September 4, 1924 — 65 years later. That’s how sound an institution 
the First Camden was. 

Pete had previously obtained two of the notes from the register. One of them was 
a unique $500 note issued in 1862. Pete could prove its uniqueness via the register 
itself, which showed that all other issued notes of this denomination had been re- 
deemed. (Of course, there is always the slim possibility that a proof or remainder 
note could turn up.) He had the remaining 19 notes professionally removed from 
the register and restored. He was then ready to part with it. He knew of my interest 
in it and graciously offered me first refusal, which I gladly accepted. Along with it 
came two of the restored notes and high-quality photocopies of all 21 notes as they 
appeared in the register. 
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The Camden Bank Note Registers 


Top: $50 note on State Bank at Camden from third register, before restoration 
Center: $50 SBC note after removal and restoration 


Bottom: Peter Mayer’s unique $500 SBC note, pre-restoration 
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The Camden Bank Note Registers 


Three articles have thus far appeared in the numismatic press based on the State 
Bank at Camden trove: Wendell’s article cited above, a piece about the 1865 bank his- 
tory appearing in the Summer 2016 issue of this journal, and the present article. A 
further article is awaiting publication. More still are certain to follow, especially if and 
when the missing second register is located. 

‘That register could solve a puzzle posed by the numismatist Eric P. Newman, co- 
author with museum curator Robert McCracken Peck of a 2010 article about John 
James Audubon’ early artistic career: What has become of the New Jersey bank note 
allegedly displaying Audubonss first commercially produced bird illustration?? The 
authors cite an 1824 entry by Audubon in one of his diaries: “I drew for Mr. Fairman 
a small grouse to be put on a bank-note belonging to the State of New-Jersey.’? Gide- 
on Fairman (1774-1827), the engraver, was then a principal in the firm of Fairman, 
Draper, Underwood & Co., of Philadelphia, after Fairman’s death becoming Draper, 
Underwood, Bald & Spencer. Those firms produced bank note forms for many banks 
and businesses operating in New Jersey and other states. Notes with Fairman’s en- 
graving of Audubon’ grouse are known from banks in Norwalk, Ohio, and Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Both engraving firms are known to have produced bank notes for 
the State Bank at Camden. Could the grouse engraving - that launched Audubon’s 
career — have decorated a yet-to-be-discovered SBC bank note? That story awaits. 


coe 


2 Robert McCracken Peck and Eric P. Newman, “Discovered! The First Engraving of an 
Audubon Bird,” Journal of the Early Republic 30:443-461 (Fall 2010). Abridged and re- 
printed in Alan M. Stahl, Money on Paper: Bank Notes and Related Graphic Arts (Princeton: 
Princeton University Library, 2010), 27-38. 

3 Stahl, op. cit., 28. 
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An Adventure in Rhode Island 


By Dan Hamelberg 


It was fall of 1988, and four years after the Kolbe-Merkin sale where I started to 
seriously collect U.S. numismatic literature. In an attempt to make contact with sell- 
ers, I started to place advertisements in various publications. “Wanted: Numismatic 
Literature. Will buy individual items, collections, or whole libraries. No redbooks or 
bluebooks. Please contact...” I thought in order to make “fresh” contacts I would 
place ads in antique publications in addition to the standard coin-related issues. One 
of those antique publications was the Maine Antique Digest. The “Digest” is a great 
source for antique collectors, and I thought that maybe I just might find a collector or 
business that had a few “coin books” for sale. 

The responses to my ads were few, but then a phone call came from a young ju- 
nior college student in Providence, Rhode Island. He said he knew where there was 
a “bunch of old catalogs” for coin sales and asked if I was interested. He said there 
were “hundreds” of old catalogs from the late 1800s and early 1900s. Of course I was 
interested. This was the best contact I had received so far from my ads. I asked him 
how he came to call me, and he told me the following story: 

“T live at home with my parents, and a few days ago when I was coming home from 
junior college, I stopped by the local coin/jewelry store to look at a few coins on my 
way home. While at the store, I noticed piled up in a corner a bunch of old catalogs 
for coin sales. They were separated into different names and put in paper grocery 
bags. When I got home, my father asked me how my day was going, and I told him 
about my visit to the local coin/jewelry shop. When I mentioned the pile of old coin 
catalogs, my dad, who was reading the Maine Antique Digest at the time, saw your ad 
in the Digest. He suggested I make a call to see if there was any interest and if I could 
see about a finders fee.” 

What are the odds?! This young man comes home from college and relates his day 
and visit to the local coin shop to his father while he is reading my ad in the Maine 
Antique Digest! As luck would have it, my wife and I were planning a trip out east to do 
some antiquing in the Boston area. I told the young man I would be out his way soon, 
and that I would need the address and contact for the catalogs. I told him I would give 
him a 10% finders fee for anything I purchased from this source. I called the coin/jew- 
elry shop in Providence to confirm the catalogs, and I was told the total amount was 
about 1,000 catalogs. Now I was really interested. I told the coin shop owner to hold on 
to them and that I would be there in about a week to check them out. 

My wife and I flew out to Boston and picked up our rental car to start our antiqu- 
ing. We stayed just outside Boston with friends, and made the rounds to all the local 
antique malls and shops. We managed to buy so many items that we decided to turn 
in our return flight tickets home and rent a van to collect our purchases and drive 
them home. On our last day, we collected our goods from the Boston area, antique 
shops where we made purchases during the week: a tall case clock and banjo clock 
from Delaney’s clock shop, a mahogany dinning table and six ladder-back chairs, a 
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An Adventure in Rhode Island 


pie crust tea table, a corner hutch, and lots of “smalls.” Our last stop before heading 
back home was the coin/jewelry shop in Providence. 

Connie and I entered the coin/jewelry shop, and while Connie was looking at the 
jewelry, I was directed to a back room where the catalogs were being stored. They 
were separated as to auction house and placed in grocery paper bags for order. There 
was several bags marked “Woodward.” As I looked through the “Woodward” bags, 
it looked like there was almost a complete run. Then I looked thru the “Chapman” 
bag. Next came the “Frossard” bag. Then “Cogan” and “Bangs” and “Steigerwalt” and 
“Strobridge” and so on. “Morgan, Smith, Samson & Sage.” Some of the catalogs were 
in the original mailing envelopes. All in all, there were about 1,000 catalogs with very 
little duplication and 38 of the catalogs were plated. I was numb. After about an hour 
of looking, I was making every effort to be “cool” and asked for a price. The store was 
owned by two brothers, and one of them quoted a price of $3,000. I asked him where 
they had picked up the catalogs, and he was vague. I surmised they probably picked 
them up in some estate deal they made at little or no cost. I offered to pay them $2,000 
in cash, and, as luck would have it, I had a van outside and I would take them with 
me to eliminate any shipping issues. He checked with his brother in another office (It 
was like I was buying a used car) and returned with a “yes”. Yes!! I called Connie and 
said we need to move out these bags of catalogs now without delay. I really felt like 
I was in a dream and would wake up any time, so we needed to hurry! As we were 
loading the last bags into the van, the dealer said, “can you wait a minute.” Can I wait 
a minute?! Oh, I got it, he called Kolbe and knows now what these “bunch of old cata- 
logs” are worth. My dream was about to bust. But then, he said there was a few more 
boxes of books in another room, and why don't I just take them, as well. OK! I loaded 
five more boxes of books into the van, gave the keys to Connie to drive, and got in 
the back of the van to look through the additional boxes. As Connie began driving (I 
wanted to get out of the parking lot with our treasures as soon as possible) I looked 
through the first box and pulled out the Clapp books on early copper and an original 
Crosby. I started laughing as I pulled out more early books and pamphlets. The five 
boxes contained material worth more than I paid for the catalogs. 

When we finally got home, I had more time to carefully look through the catalogs. 
Many of the catalogs had a name written on the first page opposite the front cover in 
neat cursive writing. The name was Nicholas Hathaway Jr., Fall Rivers, Mass. Appar- 
ently, young Nicholas, an 1883 graduate of Brown University, was putting together a 
collection of early U.S. coin auction sales. He made paper covers for many of the cata- 
logs to protect them. I thank him for that. Needless to say, this find gave me an early 
jump on making a significant impact on my collection of U.S. coin auction catalogs. 
A once in a lifetime opportunity, and a great adventure to go along with it! 
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Below are proposed amendments to the N.B.S. Constitution and 
By-Laws, some of which have already been approved previously. 
Please use enclosed ballot to vote on all changes. Please return 
ballot by June 30, 2018. 


NOTE: DELETED TEXT IS SFRUCK-FHROUGH, NEW OR 
UPDATED TEXT IS IN BOLD 


Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


Constitution and By-Laws 
ARTICLE I. NAME AND PURPOSE 


Section 1. The name of this organization is the Numismatic Bibliomania 
Society, hereafter referred to as NBS. 


The NBS is an educational organization founded in 1979 with the 
PURPOSE to support and promote the use and collecting of 
numismatic literature through education, to assist and encourage 
new collectors, and to cultivate cooperation among collectors and 
researchers. Numismatic literature includes books, periodicals, 
catalogs and other written or printed material relating to coins, 
medals, tokens, or paper money, ancient or modern, U.S. or 
worldwide. 


Section 3. The E-Sylum is a weekly electronic newsletter founded in 
1998 and published by the N.B.S. for numismatic bibliophiles, 
researchers, collectors, and all parties interested in numismatics 
worldwide. Wayne Homren is recognized as the founding editor and 
sole administrator of The E-Sylum. Any changes in The E-Sylum 
administration or fundamental procedures shall be considered with 
board approval and by simple majority vote of a board of trustees 
meeting or other roll call means as designated by the President. The 
administrator shall have the right and responsibility to set rates and 
collect revenues for The E-Sylum advertising and making 
arrangements for other revenue sources with majority board 
approval. The administrator shall be responsible for the collection of 
revenue and payment of expenses directly related related to The E- 
Sylum activities. The N.B.S. may be entitled to some of The E-Sylum 
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income as negotiated and approved by board majority, but it is 
understood that the N.B.S. assumes no liability from any and all of 
The E-Sylum activities. The content presented in The E-Sylum is not 
necessarily researched or independently fact-checked, and views 
expressed do not necessarily represent those of the N.B.S. 


Section 4. Seetten3- The society is organized and shall be operated as a 
non-profit organization, shall not have the power to issue stocks or to 
declare or pay dividends, and shall be operated exclusively for the 
purposes enumerated in Section 2. No part of the net income or net 
earnings of the society shall be for the benefit or profit of any private 
individual or firm except as designated in Section 3. No officer or 
employee of the society shall receive or be entitled to receive any benefits 
from the operation thereof except as reasonable compensation for 
expenses. No member or trustee of the society shall receive any salary or 
other compensation of any kind for services other than reimbursement of 
actual and necessary expenses incurred in the performance of his or her 
duties, except for the editor of the quarterly journal, The Asylum, who 
may receive a stipend (amount to be determined by the Board of 
Trustees), for services rendered. N.B.S. ownership of properties 
includes the N.B.S. Web Domain, the Web site, The E-Sylum, all E- 
Sylum archived content and The E-Sylum mailing list. 


ARTICLE il. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership is open to any person of good character in the 
numismatic community. All members in good standing are eligible to 
vote in society elections and ballots. A person becomes a member upon 
application to the society, and approval by the Board of Trustees. 


Membership will be confirmed in writing. 
Section 2. Membership is not transferable. 
Section 3. fetes 


. 
a atVa mem 
s 


There are two (2) dues paying membership categories: (a) Regular 
members shall be 18 years or older; and (b) junior members shall be 
12-17 years of age. The annual dues for regular members and for 
junior members shall be set by a two-thirds majority vote of the 
Board of Trustees and published in The Asylum. Annual dues will be 
collected during the first quarter of each calendar year. Dues are 
levied on a calendar year basis. Members in arrears will be dropped 
from membership rolls after 60 days. Resignations are accepted but 
no refund of dues will be made. 


There are two dues-free membership categories: (a) Life members— 
members who pay a one time fee as published in The Asylum in full 
in advance will be considered life members, and at age 60, the life 
member fee is reduced by half and (b) honorary life members - 
members who, in the judgement of the Board of Trustees, have made 
notable contributions to the science of numismatic literature 
research. Honorary life membership may be awarded with the 
approval of two-thirds of the Board of Trustees. Honorary life 
members shall be entitled to all the privileges of the society, but shall 
be exempt from payment of dues for life. 


Subscription to the electronic E-Sylum is free of charge. 


Section 4. Any member of the society may be removed from active 
membership (censured, suspended, or expelled) by the Board of Trustees 
on its own initiative or upon the written complaint of at least two 
members of the society. No such disciplinary action shall be taken by the 
Board of Trustees except for cause and after hearing upon due notice to 
the member. Any disciplinary action shall require the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the Board of Trustees at a regular or special meeting called 
by any member of the board. 


Section 5. Officers and Trustees can be removed from office with the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of trustees at a board meeting. The 
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President will be responsible to contact the officer or trustee to review the 
issue(s) in advance of a board meeting. No such action shall be taken by 
the Board of Trustees except for officers and trustees failing to fulfill their 
required duties and/or causing harm to the organization. In the event the 
President is the officer committing such offenses, the Vice-President shall 
be the responsible to review the issue(s) with the President, assemble the 
Board of Trustees, and lead a vote of the board. 


ARTICLE Il. MEETINGS 


Section 1. There shall be an annual club meeting of the society 
customarily held to coincide with the American Numismatic Association 
(ANA) Convention held each year. The intent of the club meeting is to 
provide members an update on NBS finances, membership, and future 
activities, and to transact club business. The annual club meeting will also 
include an education forum. A Benefit auction may be included during 
the annual club meeting. 


Section 2. There shall be an annual Board of Trustees meeting of the 
society customarily held to coincide with the ANA Convention held each 
year. Other board meetings may be scheduled by the President or upon 
request of two or more board members. 


Section 3. An educational meeting may be called at any time by the 
President. No educational meeting shall be held without the express 
consent of The President or the Board of Trustees. The President can 
appoint, with approval prior to the meeting, a society member to 
coordinate and lead an educational meeting. No club business shall be 
transacted at any educational meeting. 


Section 4. A quorum shall constitute a minimum of five board members. 
At any meeting of the society, a quorum of board members is required to 
transact business. 


Section 5. The order of business at all meetings shall be determined by 
the President or, in his absence, the Vice-President. Except as otherwise 
provided, all business shall be conducted in accordance with Robert's 
Rules of Order. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS and TRUSTEES 


Section 1. The officers of NBS shall be President, Vice-President, and 
Seeretary-Treasurer. Six (6) Trustees will be included with the officers to 
form the Board of Trustees. The number of Trustees may be adjusted 
with two-thirds vote of the Board of Trustees. 
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Section 2. Election of officers and trustees will occur in odd calendar 
years for a term of two years. Nominations will be accepted during the 
first calendar quarter of the election year by written request of the 
President to the membership. The election of officers and trustees to the 
board will be by plurality vote of all eligible society members voting 
during the second calendar quarter of the election year. Election ballots 
will be counted by the Seeretary-Treasurer or a person(s) selected by the 
Board of Trustees. Elected officers and trustees will assume 
responsibility 30 days after the close of the ballot. Elected officers and 
trustees will assume responsibility at the annual club meeting. 


Section 3. The President shall preside at all NBS club meetings and Board 
of Trustees meetings, and shall perform the duties usually associated with 
that office. All necessary committees shall be appointed by the President, 
with the approval of the Board of Trustees. The President shall also be 
responsible for making arrangements for the annual club meeting, 
customarily held at the annual ANA Convention. 


Section 4. The Vice-President shall perform the duties of the President, 
in the absence of the latter. If the office of the President is vacant, the 
Vice-President shall succeed to fill the office of President. The Vice- 
President is also the program chairman at the annual club meeting and 
shall be in charge of preparing the annual awards of the society and serve 
as secretary. 


Section 5. The Seeretary-Treasurer shall preside over all financial and 
operational activities of the society, and shall perform the duties usually 
associated with that office. The Seeretary-Treasurer shall collect all 
membership dues, advertising fees, back-issue sale proceeds, and other 
funds which may come to NBS. The Seeretary-Treasurer will establish 
and maintain such bank accounts as needed for the society with the 
President as an alternative signer for all accounts and maintain all 
required accounting records of the society. Funds of the society may be 
disbursed by the Seeretary-Treasurer as its business may require. If the 
Seeretary-Treasurer questions the propriety of any disbursement, the 
matter may be submitted to the board of trustees for approval. The 
Seeretary-Treasurer will render an annual accounting of all funds of the 
society to the Board of Trustees, customarily to coincide with the 
American Numismatic Association (ANA) Convention held each year. 


The Seeretary-Treasurer will maintain a list of members in good standing, 
submit an annual membership report to the Board of Trustees, handle the’ 
routine business and communication of the society, maintain a record of 
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financial transactions, and notifications of dues payments and members 
in arrears. The back issue inventory of The Asylum will be held and sold 
via the Seeretary-Treasurer at a price determined by the Board of 
Trustees. 


The Seeretary-Treasurer or a person(s) selected by the Board of Trustees 
will coordinate and count the ballots from any NBS officer and trustee 
election or other designated membership voting processes, and provide a 
summary of results to the Board of Trustees. 


Section 6. The Board of Trustees shall have vested in them the activities, 
concerns, and properties of the society. The Board of Trustees shall be 
responsible for the governance of the society. The Board of Trustees, 
aside from other duties specified in this Constitution and By-Laws, are 
representatives of NBS' membership, interests, and concerns. 


Section 7. The Editor of The Asylum shall be appointed by the President, 
subject to confirmation by the board. The editor of The Asylum shall be 
an ex-officio member of the Board of Trustees not authorized to vote on 
actions of the board unless the editor is an elected board member. 


Section 8. The Society Historian shall be appointed by the President, 
subject to confirmation by the board. The historian shall maintain an 
archive of society records and documents, and make these records 
available to scholars or members of the society.. 


Section 9. Vacant Officer or Trustee roles due to death, resignation, or 
replacement shall be filled by recommendation of the President with 
board approval by simple majority vote at a board of trustees meeting. 


ARTICLE V. AMENDMENTS 


Section I. aa Constitution Fila bit -Laws eles be amended at+he-annuat 

ne : a by mail ballot of 
‘il etic en eligible t to vote; two- thirds majority vote required to pass 
amendments. Proposed changes must be submitted by the President in 
writing to the membership not later than 30 days in advance of the 
meeting or ballot submission date. 


Section 2. The Board of Trustees has authority to amend the Constitution 
and By-Laws with a two-thirds majority vote of the board during any 
Board of Trustees meeting to conform to Revenue Code requirements for 
tax exempt organizations. The President will inform the membership of 
any such changes in the next issue of The Asylum. 
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ARTICLE VI. DISSOLUTION 


Section 1. The society shall not be dissolved as long as ten (10) members 
remain active. The society may be dissolved upon a two-third majority 
vote of the membership. Upon the dissolution of the society, the Board of 
Trustees, after paying or making the provisions for the payment of all 
liabilities of NBS, shall dispose of all the assets of NBS to organizations 
that are organized and operated exclusively for charitable, educational, or 
scientific purposes, such as literature preservation at either the American 
Numismatic Association (ANA) or American Numismatic Society 
(ANS), provided they qualify as a tax exempt organization under the 
Internal Revenue Code. 


ARTICLE VII. RATIFICATION and ADOPTION 


Section 1. Ratification of this Constitution and By-Laws requires a simple 
majority vote of eligible voting members of the society. The President 
shall submit the Constitution and By-Laws in writing to the general 
membership not later than 30 days in advance of the ballot closing date. 


Section 2. The Constitution and By-Laws will be adopted and effective 
the closing date of the ballot if a simple majority vote is achieved. 


Confirmation of Adoption 


I hereby confirm the ballot to ratify and adopt the Constitution and By- 
Laws fulfilled the requirements specified in Article VII, Sections | and 
2 


David Hirt 


Secretary- Treasurer, 


I hereby confirm the ballot to ratify and adopt the Constitution and By- 
Laws fulfilled the requirements specified in Article VII, Sections | and 
y 


Michael J. Sullivan 
The President 


Amended June 30, 2018 
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THE 
Quarterly Journal of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


2018 Awards Ballot 


Please select one article from each category of this bal- 
lot in order to cast your vote for the two Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society author awards: the Joel J. Orosz 
Award for best article of the year in The Asylum and the 
Jack Collins Award for the best article by a first-time 
author in The Asylum. 


Please return your ballot with your choices marked to: 


NBS Election 
141 W. Johnstown Road 
Gahanna OH 43230 


You may also vote online at the link below. Please 
submit one ballot (online or mail) per NBS member. 


https://www.surveymonkey.com/r/SL56TDR 


Ballots must be received by June 30 to be counted. 


Jack Collins Award 
Best article by a first-time author in 2017 


© Fred Lake: A Bookseller’ Retrospective by Alan Workman 
(v.35 n.1) 


©) United States Numismatic Literature from 1943 by YN Kellen 
Hoard (v.35 n.2) 


DD A Rhapsody on Literature by Michael E. Marotta (v.35 n.3) 


Joel J. Orosz Award 
Best Article of 2017 


© Fred Lake: A Bookseller’s Retrospective by Alan Workman 
(v.35 n.1) 


O Associations: Numismatique du Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis 
by Joel J. Orosz (v.35 n.1) 


O Some Important Collectors of Ancient Coins in the 
20th Century by Shanna Schmidt (v.35 n.1) 


(continued on back) 


Off The Shelf: Monographs on Paper Money by Dr. John A. 
Muscalus by David F. Fanning (v.35 n.1) 


The Numismatic Book Catalogues of John Drury 
by David F. Fanning (v.35 n.1) 


United States Numismatic Literature from 1943 
by YN Kellen Hoard (v.35 n.2) 


A Teeny Island of Numismatic Bibliophile Bindings 
by George F. Kolbe (v.35 n.2) 


Associations: James See? George Boggs by Joel J. Orosz 
(v.35 n.2) 


Jorge Ferrari's Unpublished Magnum Opus by John W. Adams 
(v.35 n.2) 


Increasing Membership in the NBS: Some Preliminary Ideas — 
by YN Kellen Hoard (v.35 n.3) 


The Making of a Bibliomaniac by Joseph E. Boling (v.35 n.3) 
How I Got Here by Chris Bower (v.35 n.3) 

The Growth of a Numismatic Library by Bill Daehn (v.35 n.3) _ 
Bibliomania Origin Story by Jeff Dickerson (v.35 n.3) | 
My Bibliomania Story by Joe Foster (v.35 n.3) 


How I Became a Numismatic Bibliophile by Peter Gaspar 
(v.35 n.3) 


Follow Your Interests by David D. Gladfelter (v.35 n.3) 


Dumpster Find Launches New Avocation by Thomas D. 
Harrison (v.35 n.3) 


Bibliomania Origin Story by Brad Karoleff (v.35 n.3) 
Bibliomania Origin Story by David W. Lange (v.35 n.3) 
A Rhapsody on Literature by Michael E. Marotta (v.35 n.3) 


A Special 1968 Lester Merkin Auction Sale Catalog and a 
Few Books by W. David Perkins (v.35 n.3) 


Old Bookshops and Coin Collecting by David R. Pickup 
(v.35 n.3) 


My Origin Story by Pete Smith (v.35 n.3) 
Bibliomaniac Origin Story by Ray Williams (v.35 n.3) 
My Bibliomania Origin Story by Bruce Wonder (v.35 n.3) 


The Nineteenth-Century Bookcase by David Gladfelter5 
(v.35 n.4) 


Off the Shelf: Max von Bahrfeldt by David F. Fanning 
(v.35 n.4) 


Associations: William E. Burr’s Jacob Eckfeldt-Inscribed 
Copy of A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations 
by Joel J. Orosz (v.35 n.4) 


How to Make Your Numismatic Library Work For You 
by Shanna Schmidt (v.35 n.4) 


A to V: Seth Stevenson by David R. Pickup (v.35 n.4) | 


Thank you for voting! 


Chasing an Oasis of 
Numismatic Knowledge 


By Thomas D. Harrison 


“To produce the true elements of enjoyment, the book-hunter’ treasures must 
not be mere property, they must be his achievements —each one of them recall- 
ing the excitement of the chase and the happiness of success.” ' 


—John Hill Burton 


Like all collectors who have entered the auction arena, I have experienced the 
frustration of disappointment and the exhilaration of success. These sentiments were 
reflected in Armand Champa’s “The Life of a Collector” published in Bowers and 
Ruddy’s Rare Coin Review #68 and later reprinted in the first sale catalog of his his- 
torical library in 1994. Champa quoted a narrative by Mr. Charles Feinberg that was 
printed in a catalog issued by Sotheby’s on December 15, 1986: “The only regrets I 
have are the items I didn’t get, the ones that got away—these are my lasting regrets. 
Collecting has brought me welcomes and honors—books have brought me a full life, 
but I’ve had the best enjoyment from chasing books at auctions.” 

Each year I anxiously await the Kolbe & Fanning New York Book Auction. I had 
prepared myself for the possible jubilation or potential letdown the afternoon jour- 
ney was sure to provide. After spending several evenings intently reviewing the cov- 
eted prizes it quickly became apparent that one lot stood out. When the cataloguer 
adorns a listing with a color photograph and a nearly three quarter page description, 
undoubtedly one anticipates stiff competition. According to the cataloguer, David 
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Chasing an Oasis of Numismatic Knowledge 


Fanning, a complete set of this pe- 
riodical was missing from the Bass 
and Ford libraries and apparently 
had not been offered at auction since 
Armand Champa’ set sold in 1994. 
2 Now that the hour of the auction 
had finally arrived, I settled into my 
chair, cinched my seatbelt and wait- 
ed for the chase to begin. 

I do not recall when I first en- 
countered Charles Norton's Literary 
Letter, but I know it has been on my 
radar for many years. Several years 
ago I was fortunate to add a partial 
set to my library while at the time 
realizing the unlikely prospect of 
someday discovering the elusive 
missing issues. The copy now going 
on the auction block was offered as 
the feature item in David Fanning’s 
Bookshelf Vol.1, No.4 (July 2009). 
Although I missed that opportunity, 
I now had an unexpected second 
chance to add this volume to my 
library. For a collector, striving to 
satisfy his completist appetite, I now 
confronted the reality of landing this 
marvel or potentially waiting years for another set to surface. 

Norton's Literary Letter focused on his bread and butter book trade, however, nu- 
mismatics played a key supporting role. His short-lived periodical consisted of six 
issues with numbers 1-4 published from 1857-1859 and the New Series numbers 1 
and 2 in 1860. As publisher, Norton presented a significant amount of numismatic 
content. He even dabbled in coin sales in the 1850s and sold coins at auction on May 
13, 1858, through Henry Leeds. Norton interspersed listings of coins for sale at fixed 
prices and various articles such as “American Medals” and “Masonic Numismat- 
ics” throughout his publication. The first article in issue number one titled “Curiosa 
Americana’ is enhanced with the first published illustration of a 1792 half disme. 3 

The true allure of the series for those with biblio blood flowing through their veins 
is William S. F. Mayers’s article “The Literature of American Numismatics.” The article 
was based on a presentation given by the author at an American Numismatic Society 
meeting on November 19, 1858. 4 Mayers opened his discussion with a numismatic 
overview of the day before, commenting on several colonial issues. He quickly tran- 
sitioned to the heart of his presentation, noting that earlier collectors needed to rely 
on the scant details in British works such as Reverend Rogers Ruding’s Annals of the 
Coinage of Great Britain and Its Dependencies and Martin Folkes’s Table of the English 
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Gold and Silver Coins. Mayers stated, “At a time when ‘coin-collectors’ in the United 
States were popularly considered little better than monomaniacs, two or three gentle- 
men—Dr. J. B. Felt, of Salem, Mass., Mr. J. Francis Fisher, of Baltimore, and Dr. Jas. 
Mease, of Philadelphia—were deeply interested in the subject, and communicated the 
results of their investigations to societies of which they were members, or published 
them in a separate form.” The author continued to comment on the pioneering works 
of Dr. O'Callaghan, Wm. W. Gouge and Eckfeldt and DuBois. He also directed the 
reader's attention to the ground-breaking efforts of John H. Hickox’s 1858 An His- 
torical Account of American Coinage, and Charles Bushnell’s 1858 An Arrangement of 
Tradesmens Cards, Political Tokens, also, Election Medals. His bibliographical account 
concluded with Joseph Mickley’s Dates Of United States Coins, And Their Degrees Of 
Rarity also published in 1858. As if this roster of numismatic luminaries and their ef- 
forts were not enough to entice the bibliophile, Mayer’s article was the first published 
record to feature numismatic literature. 

Imagine how enlightened the contemporary collector was to discover this oasis 
of numismatic knowledge. Undoubtedly, this cumulative collection of extraordinary 
literature was pivotal in launching numismatics to an unprecedented level. For me, 
from a historical perspective, Mayers’s work ranks among the aristocrats from the 
dawn of United States numismatics and now it and Norton's associated issues were 
only a few bids away. This was one of those special occasions when a truly rare item 
merged with historical significance to create a numismatic milestone. 

I eagerly waited as the sale progressed through the ancient, medieval and foreign 
lots. The first 125 lots of the American section primarily followed tradition. Most 
items sold within range of their estimates, a couple of special lots did not meet start- 
ing bids and several lots sold for multiples of their estimates. It was now time for Nor- 
ton's Literary Letter to take center stage. The first few bids jumped rapidly, and then 
with my bid card in the air, the bidding paused. I held my breath and the auctioneer’s 
hammer dropped. I was now the proud caretaker of this long awaited treasure that 
was attired in a handsome contemporary half-calf binding. 

As is often the case when collecting numismatic literature, landing one prize 
sparks a new challenge. Now my task, as it was for the collector in 1858, is to amass a 
collection of these historic volumes recorded by William S. FE. Mayers. 


NOTES: 


1 Jackson, Holbrook, The Anatomy of Bibliomania. New York: Farrar, Straus and Company, 
1950. 


2 Kolbe & Fanning, The 2018 New York Book Auction, January 13, 2018, lot 437. 


3 Smith, Pete, Joel Orosz and Leonard Augsburger, 1792: Birth of a Nation's Coinage. Dallas, 
Ivy Press, Inc., 2017. 


4 Bowers, Q. David, American Numismatics Before the Civil War 1760-1860: Emphasizing the 
story of Augustus B. Sage, Wolfeboro, N.H. Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc., 1998. 
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Imhoof-Blumer, Fontana, 
and Quadras y Ramon 
Kibitzing My Collection 


By Andrew McCabe 


The Devil Wears Prada is a movie about choice and discernment in fashion. In 
its final Paris limousine scene, Miranda Priestly says to Andrea Sachs, “You can see 
beyond what people want and what they need, and you can choose for yourself” ... 
“everybody wants this, everybody wants to be us.” What is this “this,” but the ability 
to choose with discernment, with an assured taste that doesn't depend on the weight 
of promotion by others. The ability to choose for oneself rather than be steered to- 
wards coins with high estimates or dealer recommendations enables a collector to 
consistently buy wisely and with discernment and form a coin collection beyond their 
apparent means over time. 

But how to get there? Whilst hard work and an instinctive eye for quality are 
prerequisites, collectors can call on Darwinian selection to improve their ability to 
choose. We can harness the genes of our collecting ancestors and build it into our 
collecting process, and we do it through provenance. 

Provenance enables past great collectors to speak to us, to say “this is a good coin, 
keep it as part of your collection” Carlo dOttavio Fontana, Friedrich Imhoof-Blumer 
and Manuel Vidal Quadras y Ramon get to kibitz my collecting. When I choose coins 
that they chose before, their wisdom becomes embedded in my collection. And just 
as with Darwinian selection, it is a reinforcing process because once I’ve gotten to 
know, through personal ownership, the types of coins they collected, then I see coins 
with similar attributes in sales today and think “Quadras y Ramon would have liked 
this.” 

Provenance and pedigree are used loosely and interchangeably among collectors. 
There is small distinction. The provenances are the sources of origin of that coin, 
and its pedigree is the totality of the record that demonstrate those provenances. A 
wise collector will choose a great provenance with a weak pedigree over the reverse. 
For example, a coin at auction may assert “from the Knobloch collection, lot 249, ex 
Lockett” but with no assurances or evidence other than the say-so of a consignor. If 
we were to look up Stack’s 3"! May 1978 Knobloch collection we would see that Lot 
249 is a rare bronze of Lucius Pomponius Molo in extremely fine condition, ex Lock- 
ett. It has a high estimate but sadly is unillustrated. Nevertheless, if you are looking 
at a coin that matches that description and condition, and it’s beautiful, and seems 
like what Knobloch and Lockett would have chosen based on other coins known to 
be from their own collections, then it’s probably good to have even if its provenance 
requires a leap of faith. 

So, you've been browsing your catalogue collections and your online resources and 
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have just found a great provenance. How do you describe it and learn from it? Take 
for example the illustrated (Fig.1) denarius of Mark Antony in my collection, whose 
provenance information was built up over time through checking my catalogues at 
home, in the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, and at the premises of Numismatica 
Ars Classica in London, always with John Spring’s work at my side. One element of 
its provenance is the Quadras y Ramon collection. Manuel Vidal Quadras y Ramon 
was born on 4" October 1818 in Maracaibo, Venezuela, and died on May 20" 1894 in 
Barcelona, Spain. Due to a revolution in Venezuela, his family moved to Santiago de 
Cuba in his childhood, adding to their already remarkable wealth via Cuban cigars— 
tobacco plantations—until 1849 when he relocated to Barcelona “bringing with him 
an impressive numismatic collection, which would end up being one of the most im- 
portant of Europe” according to one biography. We have no way of knowing whether 
this coin entered his collection whilst he lived in Cuba or after his move to Spain, but 
I find it delightful to imagine the logistics of buying Roman coins in the days of inter- 
continental sailing ships rather than Fedex. Probably fewer forms to fill... 


MONNAIES 


DE LA 


ae 


oe 


_ REPUBLIQUE ROMAINE 


“PROVENANT D'UNE VIEILLE ET CELEBRE COLLECTION 


VENTE AUX ENCHERES FUBLIQUES 
UA PARIS, HOTEL DES COMMISSAIRES-PRISEURS, RUE DKOUOT, g 
SALLE ON’ Q, AU PREMIER ETAGE 
Les Mardi 4 et Mercredi 5 Novembre [913 © 


A DEUX HEURES PRECISES 


_ EXPOSITION PUBLIQUE UNE HEURE AVANT LA VENTE 


Fig.1: Manuel Vidal Quadras y Ram6n (1818-1984);his collection; our coin. 


The pedigree of this coin is demonstrated by the totality of its appearances in the 
following printed documents that I am aware of so far. If I had hand written collec- 
tion or sale tickets, then they would likely also be listed as “with ticket”; tickets or 
sales receipts are a mundane part of a pedigree for modern and easily-accessed fully- 
illustrated sales, but they are of value as collectibles in their own right for classic older 
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sales, and may be a critical part in demonstrating provenance for unillustrated lots. 


Triton XVI (8 Jan.2013) lot 936 ex Waddell e108 (15 Sep.2007) lot 45 
(est.$1750) ex Waddell (Apr.2000) lot 55 (est.$1700) ex Freeman & Sear 
FPL 3 (Summer 1995) lot 53 ($2,250) (also illustrated in August 1995 Cela- 
tor advert) ex Leu 59 (17 May 1994) lot 238 (est.2000 CHF) ex Bourgey (4 
Nov.1913) lot 755 Quadras y Ramon (1818-1894) coll. = Banti-Simonetti 
Marcvs Antonivs 126/4 (this coin). 


That’s its pedigree. As for its provenance, Id prefer to focus on what matters and 
in the order that matters, rather than on the detailed pedigree record: The coin came 
from a very famous collection, and subsequently featured in four landmark high- 
quality auctions and as a plate coin in a standard work of reference, and that’s what its 
provenance should emphasize. 


From the collection of Manuel Vidal Quadras y Ramon (1818-1984); Bourgey 
(4 Nov.1913) lot 755; Leu 59 (17 May 1994); Triton XVI (8 Jan.2013) lot 936; 
Banti-Simonetti Marcvs Antonivs 126/4 (this coin). 


If the coin had had a less illustrious provenance, I might choose to list more details. 
But a piece already so elevated by its choice by Quadras y Ramon for his collection, its 
choice by Etienne Bourgey to be photographed and printed on an expensive collotype 
plate at a time when the vast majority of lots went unillustrated, and subsequently its 
choice by Leo Mildenberg of Leu, and by Victor England of CNG to be included in 
their top-level sales, needs no further promotion. 

Now consider the coin itself. It has small scratch before the obverse face and that's 
one reason I have been able to afford to own it. Many modern collectors are obsessed 
with slabs and numeric grades and sharpness and have no room in their collections 
for a scratch. But while the scratch is hardly visible either in hand or photograph, 
what is immediately obvious is the enormous flan as big as a dinner plate, the perfect- 
ly centered and complete strike, the superb style and the abundance of details. It's not 
mint state and isn’t completely without flaws but I think it’s the best struck example 
of this coin type in existence, and Quadras y Ramon, Mildenberg, England, Bourgey 
and Waddell would probably concur. 

On 26th May 2014 I was at a NAC auction in Zurich, considering two upcoming 
cistophori and seated beside Martina Dieterle. One in very fine condition had an 
estimate of 700 francs whilst a second in extremely fine was estimated at 2000 francs. 
Martina turned to me and said, you know Andrew I dont really care for the better 
condition coin, but the cheaper one is simply wonderful, really perfect surfaces and 
style. The cheaper and more worn coin, Fig.2., is now in my collection. After quite 
some research its current pedigree is: 


NAC78 (27 May 2014) lot 2038 ex Kiinker 124 (16 Mar.2007) lot 8554 (EUR 
900) ex Monnaies et Médailles Basel Auctiones 17 (7 Jun.1988) lot 506 (CHF 
1500) ex Stack’s Hall Park McCullough (1872-1966) coll. (20 Nov.1967) 
ex Glendining V.J.E. Ryan (1882-1947) coll. (2 Apr.1952) lot 1929 ex 
J.Schulman (5 Mar.1923) lot 539 M.L. Vierordt coll. ex Jacob Hirsch XVIII 
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(27 May 1907) lot 1835 Friedrich Imhoof-Blumer coll. = Banti-Simonetti 
Octavia et M. Antonivs 20 (this coin) = Imhoof-Blumer, Portraetkoepfe auf 
Roemischen Muenze, 1892, pl.1,6 (this coin) 


The most remarkable part of the provenance is the coins use as an archetypal pho- 
tographic example for the fine portrait of Octavia in Imhoof Blumer’s 1892 book, 
a very early date for a photographic record. Considering the coin itself, as with the 
Quadras y Ramon example we see a coin on a large flan with great surfaces and excel- 
lent style. Imhoof-Blumer, Vierordt, Ryan and Hall Park McCullough looked past the 
minor wear, saw a coin of great beauty and are educating me in what to look for too. 


AUF ROMISCHEN MUNZEN 


DER REPUBLIK UND DER KAISERZEIT 


FOR DEN SCHULGEBRAUCH HERAUSGEGEBEN VON 
Dr. F. IMHOOF-BLUMER 


ZWEITE VERBESSERTE AU 


VERLAG VON B. G.7 


Fig 2. Imhoof-Blumer on Roman portraits and our coin from the collections of Friedrich Imhoof- 
Blumer, M.L. Vierordt, V.J.E. Ryan and Hall Park McCullough. 


A year prior to this purchase, seated in the same auction room in Zurich, I bought 
a very rare portrait denarius of Octavian issued by Caius Vibius Varus in 42 BC; a 
little worn and somewhat offstruck but from my research prior to the auction, one 
of the finest known examples. Arturo Russo thought the coin so remarkable that as 
he hammered the coin to me he complimented its acquisition, commenting on its 
extreme rarity to the auction room and the listening internet world. The coin previ- 
ously came from a Nascia Kunst und Miinzen sale in 1978 where it was noted as a 
type missing from Haeberlin, a really remarkable attribute for a Roman Republican 
denarius. About a year later at a Kolbe sale I purchased the 1827 catalogue of Roman 
Republican coins in the collection of Carlo dOttavio Fontana of Trieste. I had pre- 
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sumed this to be a museum collection until I saw the series of biographies of famous 
numismatists written by Hadrien Rambach and appended to NAC sale 91 in 2016 
that included a coin from the Fontana collection. I learned then that the collection 
was in the public domain, having been disbursed partly by Henri Hoffman in June 
1860 and the remainder by Adolph Hess in December 1888. 

In 2010 I spent some time in the Biblotheque Nationale in Paris working with the 
bronze coins in the dAilly collection that were illustrated by Dardel in the four vol- 
ume Recherches sur La Monnaie Romaine written by Pierre Philippe Bourlier, Baron 
@Ailly in the late 1860s. As I could compare coins against illustrations with absolute 
certainty, I came to understand how a coin engraver works, with an emphasis on il- 
lustrating the style and visible details of the devices, but only roughly delineating the 
borders and strike so as to give a visual impression. The intersection points of border 
and edge were typically about right but the finer details of border dots or the curve of 
the edge, perhaps not. With this understanding of method, it seems likely my Octa- 
vian and Varus denarius is actually that illustrated in the Fontana collection (Fig.3); 
checks on the very few known examples of this rarity reveal only one other coin with 
a somewhat similar offstrike, the Knobloch example, the latter however displaying a 
complete obverse border of dots that is evidently lacking from both my coin and the 
Fontana illustrated example (of my coin). As for the attributes that the coin presented 
at auction when it said “choose me,’ we have a consistent story as told by the other 
kibitzing greats who are helping me to collect: great strike, great surfaces and a little 
natural wear that keeps away uninformed buyers who only want mint state examples. 
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Fig.3 The Carlo d’Ottavio Fontana Octavian Vibius Varus from his 1827 collection publication, and 
my (our) coin. 
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I would like to briefly comment on the family names so as to better understand 
the collecting genes of our coins. Hall (first name) Park McCullough (1872-1966) was 
descended from two Governors of Vermont: Hiland Hall (1795-1885), and John Mc- 
Cullough (1835-1915), and from Trenor Park (1823-1882) who ran for vice-president 
of the United States in 1864. Manuel Vidal (first names) Quadras y Ramon was the 
son of Manuel Vidal Quadras and Ana Ramon; his father’s parents were José Vidal 
and Josefa Quadras. Friedrich Imoof (1838-1920) married Elisabeth Blumer; both 
were descended from important Swiss business families. In each three cases, in nine- 
teeth century Spanish South America, Switzerland and the United States, it was usual 
for a woman of some importance to bring her name into a marriage and to pass it to 
her descendants. : 

Whenever I consider coins for purchase nowadays, it seems to me that Fontana, 
Imhoof-Blumer, Quadras y Ramon, Park McCullough, Ryan, Vierordt and the other 
greats are whispering to me, advising me, “these are the sort of coins we liked, you 
wont be disappointed if you follow what we have been suggesting.” Kibitzers all. 


S) 
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A Copy of Henfrey's English Coins 
Bound with Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egyptians 


By David Pickup 


I was looking on my bookshelves recently and came across this book. To be hon- 
est, I had forgotten I had it. I had bought it several years ago and I have never really 
given it a second look. No doubt when it was written, Henfrey’s book was a useful 
volume with information about “All the latest discoveries” as its title page informs the 
reader. However nearly 150 years later, it is a bit dated. The fact that my copy is bound 
with a book on Egyptology does not really endear it to me. Strange bedfellows! At 
least the coin book comes first. Was it specially bound or sold as two? Probably the 
two books have specially been bound together rather sold as one volume. 

I cannot remember how much I paid for it, but I have written the date I got it and 
who from. My volume has a bookplate which includes the religious symbol of the 
Madonna and child, the date MCMXXxX, then 


ELISABETH 
DE COSSON 
and underneath are the words, 
Torre 
al Prato 


od 
/ CICCOXAXX 


5 ELISABETH 
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ENGLISH COINS; 


GIVING A DESCRIPTION OF 


EVERY DENOMINATION OF EVERY ISSUE IN 


I imagine that Torre al Prato is a place in Italy although I have not been able to find 
exactly where. At the bottom of the bookplate is a clover or shamrock and a thistle 
and some vigorously growing but blossomless roses. It is a strange mixture. 

I have written in pencil a note to the effect that I bought it from John Fox on 1* 
August 2002. John Fox is the author of Roman Coins and How to Collect Them. That 
book was published in 1983 and is one the best books on coin collecting, as opposed 
to the coins themselves, I know. If you get a chance, buy one. 

The following has been inscribed in beautiful handwriting on the title page, 


Joseph Bonomi Esq. With the Author’s respects 


~ This is a typical Victorian book from an age before photographs were in wide use 
in books. A piece of paper which has an illustration of the 1642 silver pound has been 
tucked inside. It looks like a handbill advertisement for other books. I should have left 
this bookmark where it was to show how far the owner read. He or she probably did 
not get as far as the Egyptian section. 

When I searched for the name Elisabeth De Cosson I found a French lady of that 
name who lived in Seventeenth Century, so I ruled her out. There was also a Baroness 
de Cosson who wrote about a pilgrimage in a Roman Catholic religious magazine in 
1880s. Further investigation revealed this lady’s full name was Baroness De Cosson 
Cecilia Nefeeseh BONOMI, so an obvious link to one of the authors. Baroness De 
Cosson Cecilia Nefeeseh BONOMI 1855-1944 was Bonomi’s second daughter, born 
in 1855. So I have a book presented by the author to Joseph Bonomi and in turn 
passed on to his daughter. 

Joseph Bonomi was what we would now call a multi-tasker. He was a sculptor, 
draughtsman, lithographer and Egyptologist. He was born in London on 9th October 
1796. He travelled to Rome in 1822 to study under Canova (but who died before his 
arrival). He later went to Egypt from 1824-26 as a draughtsman on an exhibition and 
in 1833 he toured Syria and Palestine. Back in England in 1834 he helped to arrange 
the Egyptian exhibits in the British Museum. He married Jessie, daughter of the art- 
ist John Martin in 1845. His first four children died in a single week in 1852; four 
more children were born, Isabella (1853-1916), Cecilia Nefeeseh, Baroness De Cos- 
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son (1855-1944), Joseph Ignatius (1857-1930) and Marion (1858-90), and Bonomi 
shared his house with his late wife's sister Isabella Mary Martin after Jessie's death 
in 1859. Bonomi also designed a pattern crown in 1837 for T. Pinches on behalf of J. 
Rochelle Thomas. Rochelle was a London dealer in china and antiques. The pattern 
crown is quite rare and the unusual design perhaps has an Egyptian flavour to it. 

Henfrey, Henry William (1852-1881) was born in London on 5 July 1852, was the 
eldest son of the botanist Arthur Henfrey and his wife, Elizabeth Anne, née Henry. He 
was educated at Brighton College, but was prevented by an accident from proceeding 
to Oxford University. He was encouraged in archaeological and numismatic stud- 
ies by Peter Cunningham (1816-1869), Joseph Bonomi (1796-1878), and William 
Henry Smyth (1788-1865). One of his first articles on coins was about Queen Anne 
farthings. (A subject for many further articles and numismatic talks over the years, 
including one of my own I hope to be published soon.) He joined the Numismatic 
Society of London and later became a member of the council. In 1870 he published 
A Guide to the Study and Arrangement of English Coins (2nd edn, ed. C. F. Keary, 
1885), described as a useful little handbook. His main specialist work was Numismata 
Cromwelliana, an account of the coins, medals, and seals of the Protectorate. It is still 
referred to today. Henfrey died, after returning from a visit to Italy, on 31 July 1881. 

Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner (1797-1875) was born on 5 October 1797. A trip 
to Egypt in 1821 led to a fascination with the country. He travelled the country ex- 
tensively and he followed the decipherment of the hieroglyphs and corrected some 
of Jean Francois Champollion’s early translations. Wilkinson returned to Britain in 
1833 and continued to write and study both specialist and more general works. His 
popular Handbook for Travellers in Egypt (1847) for John Murray’s series of travel- 
lers guides went through many editions. 

What interests me most are the connections. Henfrey must have known Bonomi. 
Bonomi knew J Y Akerman. Admiral Smyth and John Lee. These names are not so 
well known today but they were some of the leading numismatists of the middle of 
the Nineteenth Century. Admiral Smyth and John Lee lived within walking distance 
of where I live now. Bonomi worked as an architect on a local school, nearby, built at 
Lee’s expense. John Lee was a lawyer who inherited an estate and built a museum of 
coins and Egyptian artefacts. He was a teetotal who built a mock Egyptian well for the 
locals to use, inscribed “Water is Best” in hieroglyphics. He held temperance festivals 
which were like huge fetes the locals were invited to. Total abstention of alcohol never 
really caught on in Buckinghamshire and the surrounding pubs did a roaring trade 
on the days of the festivals. 


SOURCES: 


Forrer, L. (1912), Biographical Dictionary of Medallists coin, gem and seal-engraver, mint mas- 
ters etc London Spink & Son Ltd. 


The British Museum online database (britishmuseum.org) 
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There Has To Be a Better 
Lazy Deuce? 


By John and Nancy Wilson 


In William P. Donlon’s (1891 - 1978) last paper money sale No. 12, closing March 
31, 1978, we were successful bidders on Lot 587 for $1,490. This was an 1875 Lazy 
deuce from Wisconsin, The LaCrosse National Bank, Serial No. 22 and said to be a 
“Beautiful sharp specimen, Uncirculated,’ with an estimate of $1,500. It was also Ex- 
Grinnell, and the catalog said that Mr. X spoiled the sale of the note in a September 
sale. The note was pictured in the catalog. At about the time of the sale, Mr. Donlon 
passed away and his affairs were being handled by Eva Jubanyik. When we received 
the note, we noticed a very slight counting mark on the upper right of the note. At 
this time, we were hoping to get a perfect note, thus we were not entirely happy on 
the note we received from the Donlon sale. We sent the note back to Mrs. Jubanyik 
for a refund. 

Within days of sending the note back, we went to a Central States Numismatic 
Society show in hopes of getting a better Lazy Deuce. We went to several dealers 
and were very surprised that the notes they were offering (for much more money) 
had major counting creases and marks on them. We ended up by Dean Oakes table, 
who we knew was a good friend of Mr. Donlon. We mentioned what happened, and 
he gave us the phone number of Mrs. Jubanyik and we called her. She said that she 
received the note back and was going to send it out to the next high bidder. We told 
her we made a mistake and were hoping to get the note sent back to us. We told her 
to resend it to us, and we would pay the postage. She obliged, and we did get the note 
back. It is in our collection today, and we are very happy that we talked to her before 
she sent it to the next bidder. The moral of this story is “this prize almost slipped 
through our fingers.” 


oC 


—- 
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A Fortunate Scratch 


By Ray Williams 


I was at an ANA Convention in Chicago. It 
was time to leave the bourse floor, get our bags 
and head to the airport. As Roger Siboni and 
I were walking toward the exit, we stopped at 
Chris McCawley’s table to say goodbye. While 
talking, I spied a Lord Baltimore 6d in his case. 
It was priced out of my budget, but I asked to 
look at it. Chris saw how much I liked it and 
lowered the price $1000, just enough where I'd 
need to make explanations at home, but I was 
confident divorce lawyers wouldn't be needed. 
(I’m still happily married.) 

Jump forward several years. I was helping 
an author with a research paper and needed to | o¢ 1568 of the 1920 Miller Sale is my 
look for something in the 1920 Miller Sale cata- coin. Only obverses were plated in the 
log. I was fortunate to have an original catalog, ©atalog. 
courtesy of Robert Martin, with reproduction 
plates. While flipping through the pages, I saw that Miller owned much more than the 
CT Coppers, whose die varieties bear his name. Miller owned three denominations of 
the Maryland Lord Baltimore coinage! I read the description of his 6d and thought it 
a coincidence that his coin had a scratch across Baltimore's face, as did mine. 

I fumbled for the plates and sure enough—all three Lord Baltimore coins were 
plated, but sadly out of focus to the point where I couldnt see the scratch. What to do? 
I posted on the “colonialcoins” chat group that I was hoping someone had an original 
plate from the 1920 Miller Sale containing lot 1568. I was quickly accommodated by 
David Fanning and Jack Howes. The images supplied were sharp and confirmed that 
my coin was Henry Miller’s coin! What a thrill! 

Ihave many friends collecting CT Coppers that own specimens attributed to Hen- 
ry Miller, but not many have a silver coin he owned. ‘The scratch on the face is not 
terrible, it made the coin more affordable and it was responsible for me finding a lost 
pedigree. Only those who value provenance can fully appreciate this awesome experi- 
ence. And I hope that these words might inspire others to research the provenance of 
their coins before it’s lost forever. 

If there is a NBS member who has a priced and named 1920 Miller catalog, 
I'd love to know who purchased lot 1568 and what they paid. Please contact me at 
njraywms@optonline.net. 


ee 
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An exceedingly interesting copy 
of Brooke's English Coins 


By Peter Gaspar 


In his numismatic literature sale of Sept. 12, 2015 Charles Davis offered as lot 726 
an interleaved copy of the 1950 third edition, revised, of G.C. Brooke's English Coins. 
It carries the bookplates of two of the greatest scholars of the late twentieth century in 
the field of English hammered coins, Christopher E. Blunt and Mark Blackburn. They 
left comments and corrections opposite the text, both on the interleaving and in the 
margins of the text itself. 

Time and space were conserved by frequent use of material that, at first glance, 
appeared to be cut from a second copy of the Brooke monograph, but is more likely 
from the booklet, generously distributed by the publishers, Methuen, of the revisions 
of the 1932 first edition of Brooke, incorporated in the second edition of 1942. 

The interleaved copy was purchased by Douglas Saville and resold to the present 
author. Subsequent investigation revealed that the interleaved book was consigned to 
Davis by Philip Skingley of Spink, who received it from the estate of Mark Blackburn. 

There are significant items laid into the book. A 1924 postcard from Brooke to 
Blunt thanks him for a letter (not present) and expresses his interest in going through 
the coins (not specified) with Blunt. Brooke complains that his holiday has been de- 
layed by his small son’s illness and high temperature, but they will leave in a few days. 
Brooke attributes the delay in his numismatic work to “the lack of order and the in- 
completeness of the BM collection.” 

Brooke has “no doubt that clarity will come with your (Blunt's) aid and the coins 
themselves.” It is interesting that Brooke does not thank Blunt or acknowledge Blunts 
assistance in the preface of English Coins. 

Also laid in to the interleaved copy of the 1950 third edition of Brooke's English 
Coins under discussion here is a Jan. 24, 1950 letter from Mrs. Brooke (J. Margaret 
Brooke) to C.E. Blunt, thanking him for his letter (not present) and for a drawing (not 
present) of her husband that reminded her of his appearance when she first knew him 
as an undergraduate. She was surprised that he still looked so almost boyish in 1920. 
She thought he did remain young looking. She writes that if she covers the mouth in 
the drawing, the top part of the face is very much as he was later. “I am very sorry that 
Mr. Shirley Fox did not sign the drawing (apparently the drawing was by Shirley Fox), 
but I have written the details on the back, for the benefit of my sons.” 

She writes that she is sorry to hear of Mr. Whitton’s death. She had a letter from 
him just a week before, in reply to her letter, in which he said that his copy of the new 
edition was his proudest possession. (Whitton states in the preface to the third edi- 
tion that he prepared it. The preface is signed CAW.) Brooke dedicated sens Coins 
to Whitton, calling him “his friend and helper.’ 

Mrs. Brooke is puzzled by Whitton referring to it as the third edition, because 
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she had no knowledge of a second edition. She supposed that Methuen did a reprint 
without any alterations (they did so in 1942) and without her becoming aware of it. 
She writes that she is to have two free copies of this new edition, so that she will see 
what they call it. 

She writes that it is no wonder that she couldnt find him (C.E. Blunt) in the Lon- 
don telephone directory, since he moved to the country. The only Blunt in the direc- 
tory was at Enfield, “and I didn’t think you would be living there! Mr. Lawrence's (the 
volume is dedicated to L.A. Lawrence as Brooke's “friend and helper”) papers will 
have kept you very busy, I am sure. He used to write me at Christmas for some years, 
but of late I have not heard naturally, and I know he had got very old and frail. His gift 
of forgeries to the BM got a mention in the press, I saw. 

“Again thanking you for the drawing & all the work & thought on Gears book, 
with all good wishes 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Margaret Brooke” 


NOTES: 


Inserted comments or corrections by Blunt or Blackburn are found in the interleaved copy op- 
posite (or on): p.3,5,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16,17,19, 20,21,23,26,27, 29,31,32,38,39,43,48,50,51,52, 
on 52, 53, on 53, 54, 55, on 55, 58, 59, 60,, 61, on 61, 62, on 62, 63, on 63, 64, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
on /2, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, on 77, 78; 84585, 89, 90,97, 98,99, 100, 110, 112, 113, 114 1 22eied 
(C.E. Blunt), 135, 136, 140, 142, 144, 145, 147, 148, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, on 
161, 169, 171, 182, 133, 184, 185,.186, 187, 188, 189, 190; 197, 198, 199, 200; 201,211, 21252ms: 
214, 215, 216, 220, 222, 225, 228, 229,'230, 231, 233, 234, 236, 237, 239, 241, 243, 244, 246, 247; 
251, 252, 279, 281, on 281, 282, on 282, 283, on 283,287, on 287, Plate III. Plate XI. Plate XII, 
Plate XVII. 


Acknowledgments: The author is grateful to Douglas Saville for allowing him to publish it. 
Charles Davis provided information. 
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Tales of Numismatic 
Good Luck and Bad Luck 


By Jud Petrie 


Good luck: While attending college in upstate 
New York in the 1970's I would regularly go to es- 
tate auctions and flea markets. At one flea market 
a vendor had a box of Indian Head cents, mostly 
in the 1900s and in VF-XF condition, asking the 
outrageous price (for the time) of $5 each. Early 
in my search I found one dated 1877. Immedi- 
ately I searched EVERY one of the hundreds he 
had for sale but found no S mints or anything else 
before 1888. I asked him if he really wanted $5, 
his response “That’s my price, take it or leave it, I 
dont dicker” I took it! Any time someone wants Opyerse of the 1877 Indian cent 
to sell me a $1000 coin for $5, I wont dicker. Tell- 

ing this story many times I have often been asked 

if I told him the value of the coin he sold me, my 

response “No. Let him suffer in ignorance.’ 


Bad luck: Just last week on eBay I found a rare 
magic token (R8, 5-10 known) one of my ma- 
jor collecting interests. The bidding on magic 
tokens is fierce, but happily it wasn't listed as 
such and found it in a totally different category, 
and misspelled to boot! I watched it for a week 
and with one minute to go there were 3 bids, 
the highest being $7.50, when I went to place a 
$50 bid, and ready to increase bid to $100. “In- 
ternet connection dropped” ARRRRGH! 
Scrambling as fast as possible, I didn’t get back 
in time. It sold for $10.45. I contacted the seller Beeb tre eonuit cmacic toon: 
requesting that they notify the successful bid-  \yt299 

der I was willing to purchase it from them. They 

declined. Lesson learned? Don't wait to the last 

minute to bid. The only thing that comforts me is that although listed in the Kuethe 
reference, it may not actually be a magic token. I have never seen one for sale in over 
25 years of collecting, and probably will never see another. 


= 
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NBS President 


1 Message from the President 


In this issue I would like to share a few observations and 
thoughts from our NBS events at the ANA Convention in Phila- 
delphia. The week provided a number of opportunities for numis- 
matic bibliophiles to gather and enjoy our fine hobby. 

This year we renewed our tradition of hosting a club table. The 
table, located next to literature dealers Charles Davis and Kolbe 
and Fanning, offered literature enthusiasts a chance to meet, en- 
joy a marvelous Chapman Brothers M.A. Brown Sale display, 
view Friday’s auction items and purchase NBS souvenir coffee 
mugs. I would like to thank those who manned the table and en- 
couraged new members to join the club. 

This year we had over twice the number of donors to the NBS 
benefit auction as compared to 2017. There was an amazing va- 
riety of quality lots that sparked spirited bidding on many items. 
These donors, coupled with twenty enthusiast bidders, raised 
over $9000! This was certainly a testament to our members’ com- 
mitment to the mission of the NBS. 

On Thursday I was honored to accept the ANA Outstanding 
Club Publication second place award for The Asylum. To quote 
Caleb Noel, Managing Editor, of The Numismatist, “We had a 
large number of submissions this year, and your publication stood 
out from the rest!” Congratulations to our talented and dedicated 
editor Maria Fanning and all of the fine authors. 

I was pleased to see three exhibits in the numismatic literature 
category this year. There were also a number of other displays that 
included literature to enhance their exhibits with one four case 
award winner using two cases of books. 

For a full report of the NBS Symposium and General Meet- 
ing please read Joel Orosz’s fine accounts in this issue. For most 
conventioneers time is precious as they attempt to connect with 
friends, visit favorite dealers, check out collector displays, attend 
club meetings, take advantage of educational opportunities and 
the list goes on. The NBS is fortunate to have many dedicated 
members who generously gave of their time, talents and resources 
to assure the success of our events. Reflecting on the week, I was 
most gratified to see a greater membership participation in our 
events that demonstrated an increased vitality in the NBS. 

THANK YOU for a week of numismatic biblio fun and fellow- 
ship! May your numismatic library provide investigation, discov- 
ery, and most of all, enjoyment. 


i 


=P 
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Congratulations to 
This Year’s Award Winners! 


And many thanks to all NBS members who contributed 
to our award-winning publications! 


The Asylum Award Winners 


Jack Collins Award 
Best Article by a First-Time Author in 2017: 
Alan Workman 
“Fred Lake: A Bookseller’s Retrospective” (v.35 n.1) 


Joel J. Orosz Award 
Best Article of 2017: 
Joel J. Orosz 
“Associations: Autographs e Annotations e Inscriptions: 
Numismatique du Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis” 


NBS Awards of Appreciation 
John Nebel 


For longtime commitment and service to NBS in hosting 
our website and improving The E-Sylum presentation and preservation 


Bruce Perdue 
For longtime commitment and service to NBS in managing 
our website and improving The E-Sylum presentation and preservation 


American Numismatic Association 


2018 Outstanding Specialty Numismatic Publication 
Second Place 
The Asylum, Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
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Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
Symposium 
August 16, 2018 « Pennsylvania Convention Center, Room 120C 


Speaker: Roger Burdette 


Title: “Concepts of Numismatic Research: 
A Personal Research Approach” 


By Joel J. Orosz 


The 2018 Numismatic Bibliomania Society Symposium featured accomplished 
numismatic researcher and author Roger Burdette, author of such classics as The Re- 
naissance of American Coinage series, Truth Seeker, The Life of Eric P. Newman, and 
the technically virtuosic From Mine to Mint, speaking on a topic for which he has 
repeatedly demonstrated mastery: “Concepts of Numismatic Research: A Personal 
Research Approach.” Despite the self-limiting subtitle, Roger’s presentation revealed 
a methodology that would serve any numismatic researcher well. Indeed, as more 
than one person remarked after his talk, Roger’s methodology would be a useful tem- 
plate for any researcher, on any topic, in any setting. 

Roger began by defining numismatic research as “the collection and analysis of 
data to understand reports or observations made by others, and to test hypotheses 
concerning causes, effects, or trends that may help to explain past events.’ The pur- 
pose of numismatic research is to “understand past practices and their relationship 
to coins and medals, as well as to verify, modify, or challenge earlier publications, 
locate previously unknown information, and to encourage additional or new research 
paths.” 

Roger proceeded to the ne- 
cessity of defining the subject 
or problem to be researched, 
and stressed that it should be a 
subject in which the researcher 
is personally interested. The 
researcher needs to decide 
what must be learned about 
the subject, and practice the 
self-discipline of limiting the 
scope of the research, for it is 
better to start small and ex- 


pand than to start big and lose 


focus Chuck Heck and Garrett Ziss at the NBS Symposium. 
; Photo courtesy Wayne Homren 
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He shared a hierarchy of information sources, from most reliable to least. The most 
reliable sources are primary, which are rarely to be found online. Primary sources are 
the testimony of eye- or ear-witnesses, original Mint or Treasury documents, and the 
personal papers of participants. Less reliable secondary sources, which often can be 
found both in print and online, include books, periodicals, newspapers, encyclope- 
dias, and reviews of research. 

Roger injected a cautionary note: most internet sources are outdated in whole or 
in part, and most commercial sources display a strong bias toward selling rather than 
informing. Auction catalogs often use facts and imagination indiscriminately to mo- 
tivate buyers. On the other hand, most U.S. Mint-generated documents were created 
for internal use, and are of high reliability. Letters from the Mint to ordinary citizens, 
however, are not necessarily complete or accurate, and Mint press releases are usually 
incomplete or misleading. 

His introduction completed, Roger turned to how to begin. A preliminary inves- 
tigation requires identifying and reading prior work on your topic. Look online and 
in hobby publications, read and copy everything pertinent you can find, even if it is 
repetitious or outdated, for at this point the important thing is to collect data, not 
analyze it. 

In this preliminary phase, it is important to keep careful track of all sources. Con- 
struct a bibliography of all published material, including notes related to each, such as 
errors, and assessment of overall reliability. Be skeptical of information found on all 
commercial sites. Even non-commercial sites, like the Newman Numismatic Portal 
(NNP), require some caution, for although NNP is highly reliable in general, it is a 
repository; its content is not curated for accuracy. 

It is important to sift through findings. Focus on non-sales-oriented sites, pub- 
lished articles, and names of recognized hobby authorities. Remember that not all 
sites listed on the first page or two of search results will be reliable. With a little prac- 
tice the researcher will start to develop a feel for which sites contain useful numis- 
matic data, and which are just selling smoke. 

The last step in the preliminary phase is to consolidate data from several sites. 
Extract it by asking the five classic journalist questions: 

Who was involved? 

What was done? 

When was it done? 

Where was it done? 

Why was it done? 

Often, tables or diagrams can be very helpful in sorting and consolidating prelimi- 
nary data. 

Roger then moved to the heart of the research process: that of “striking gold” in 
archives. It is crucial to remember that no matter what the archive—national congres- 
sional, university, or state—you will need to have defined and delimited your area of 
search beforehand. You cannot expect to have archival workers locate everything on 
your topic. 

Begin with results from your “who, what, when, where and why” questions. 

What is your subject? 
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Where and When to narrow your search to a place and time? 

Who identifies participants and decision makers? 

Why it is part of the answer for which you are searching? 

Research libraries and archives have strict regulations about accessing and using 
materials. Expect to register, follow their many rules, pass through security screening 
before you enter, and again before you leave, and in between expect constant scrutiny 
of everything that you do. To take the National Archives and Records Administration 
(NARA) as an example, for the US Mint and Treasury there is no comprehensive pa- 
per or electronic index of relevant materials. An archivist will direct you to a finding 
aid, but it will be so general that you will have to carefully peruse it for descriptions 
of material of interest. The finding aids, will, however, contain the physical locations 
of wanted items. You will have to fill out a form to request access to the material, and 
usually have to wait an hour or more before receiving your order. 

In visiting NARA, or any other archive, you should intend to cast a wide net. You 
want to maximize the amount of data you capture, and minimize the number of visits 
(and attendant expense) required. You want your captured data to be relocatable (de- 
scribed so clearly as to source that you and other interested researchers can easily find 
it again). To do this, you will need to simplify your references, and to arrange them 
so that they can lead you to the same data that can be reused in many different ways. 

To maximize the data captured, plan your visit to NARA around the most prom- 
ising Record Groups and boxes/volumes. Prepare a list of key words to aid in your 
search, and examine every page and every sheet. Record groups likely to prove most 
promising include those containing letters sent and received that mention your sub- 
ject, coinage journals, log books, Directors’ Annual Reports, Annual Assay Commis- 
sion reports, and special assay reports. It is important to note that Mint documents 
often have only limited organization. 

To minimize your number of visits, visually scan documents you access for any- 
thing relating directly to your topic; other topics that are related to your topic; unusu- 
al or unexpected topics of interest; and participation by prominent people. Be sure to 
copy or photograph everything of interest, but leave out the extrania. 

“A good memory, quipped Roger, “is a wonderful thing, until you forget.” That is 
why it is crucial to make your data relocatable. Start by taking photos of any NARA 
labels or cards relating to each box or volume. Every document has an “archive 
home.’ Place this “home location” on the top of every page that you capture. Be sure 
to record at least the document’s box number and folder number on each page. This 
location information should be physically added to each document once you are back 
at home. Once this “home location” is affixed, it will permit you to mix and match 
documents to different parts of your work without losing their original locations, or 
historical context. It will also immensely simplify the process of footnoting and build- 
ing a bibliography. 

Once each page is identified by location, you can begin tracking by date and by 
subject. Digitize every page of every document; identify documents in a manner that 
makes sense to you. Use the document's date and subject as a file name. For example: 
“18310129 New Quarters for 1831.pdf” means a date of January 29, 1831, with the 
given subject of the new quarters for 1831. . 
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You may wish to transcribe the image (converting the image into machine-read- 
able text). Transcription permits automated searching by any word, phrase, or vari- 
ant, including: 

Boolean 

Phonic 

Fuzzy 

Synonym 

Stemming, etc. 

Remember, however, that all handwritten and most typed materials (virtually any- 
thing pre-1960) does not produce usable results with present technology. 

Optical Character Recognition can transcribe typeset and modern typescript doc- 
uments. Handwritten materials require human transcription into machine readable 
text. Research is being funded into automated handwriting recognition, but the fund- 
ing is not adequate to produce more than a volunteer-driven effort on a shoestring 
budget, so don't expect results anytime soon. 

Your annotations and file information can present opportunities for multiple uses 
of the same documents. Good source tracking allows you to mix material from many 
sources without losing the origin of a document. A simple search program or a data- 
base will therefore open up multiple uses. The value of multiple uses is demonstrated 
by several facts: 

Many older official letters are single-subject. 

Correspondence between officials was often also single-subject 

Reports often cover multiple topics within a more general subject such as the con- 
dition of a Mint facility. 

Production and statistical reports often include data about multiple subjects such 
as gold deposits, gold coinage, and exchange of silver coin for gold coin. 

Roger then turned his attention to the vital importance of historical data analysis, 
which he defined as a method of examining and parsing useful information from re- 
cords and accounts. More generally, it is a methodology to synthesize a large amount 
of data into a meaningful narrative. In order to analyze, one must: 

Organize information into categories 

Locate patterns or themes 

Develop a coding system to relate documents to each other 

Analysis requires you to consistently and correctly answer nine questions: 

Who wrote the document? 

Who was the intended audience? 

What was the story line? 

Why was the document written? 

What type of document was it, or what was its purpose? 

What were the basic assumptions made by its author? 

Can I believe this document? 

What can I learn about the organization or individual who produced this 
document? 

What does this document mean to my research subject? 

The ninth question begs a document's value to your research: “How does this doc- 
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ument relate to all of the others?” Answers to your nine questions can be connected 
to those for each document you have located. As more and more documents are con- 
nected, similarities and insights will begin to appear. Irrelevant materials will also 
become obvious by their lack of connections. 

The final step is to take your analysis through to results. Connections will pro- 
duce information—often new—about your subject. After all related information is 
collected (remembering always to maintain source metadata for each document), we 
can learn only by organizing the results. A simple organization plan will help prepare 
results that others can read and comprehend. The basic categories of such a plan are: 

General background 

Process or coin background 

Present your data and analysis 

Summarize and make conclusions 

The conclusions themselves flow from four things: factual data; careful analysis; 
logical results; judicious interpretation. Numismatic research allows investigation of 
topics and questions that can be studied in no other way. Build your arguments on 
facts, and always approach each topic as if you were telling the story to others. 

A lively question-and-answer session followed Roger’s formal presentation, all of 
which drilled a bit deeper into one or another of the comprehensive outline points 
Roger had offered. Participants agreed that Roger Burdette’s Symposium presentation 
was truly a post-graduate seminar on research theory and practice, provided by the 
proven master of both, in the realm of numismatic literature. 


oO 


Bob Evans, Charlie Davis and Len Augsburger at the NBS table. 


Photo courtesy Wayne Homren 
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(Left) Tom Harrison, Len Augsburger 
and David Fanning running the NBS 
fundraising auction. 


(Below) Dan Hamelberg displays an 


auction lot. 
Photos courtesy Wayne Homren 


Lots donated to the NBS fundraising auction by the family of Jack Collins. 
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August 17, 2018 ¢ Pennsylvania Convention Center, Room 117 
By Joel J. Orosz 


Any organization with a history fast approaching four decades’ duration has had 
time to develop a number of traditions, mostly for the good, occasionally for ill. The 
healthy traditions of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society were on full display in 
Philadelphia during the dog days of 2018; the ill ones were hardly to be found; and a 
completely new positive tradition was observed aborning, and it is here that the story 
of 2018 must begin. 

For the past 20 or so years that the NBS has held a benefit auction at its annual 
meeting, the vendue has always occurred after all other business has been concluded. 
This tradition served the Club well when the list of donated pieces hovered, as it 
nearly always did, between 20 and 25 lots. A few years back, an innovation occurred 
when the NBS secured Kolbe & Fanning principal David Fanning’s services to catalog 
donated lots, and distribute said catalog via the good offices of the NBS website and 
The E-Sylum to members who could not attend the benefit auction in person. 2018 
brought an unprecedented outburst of generosity among donors, resulting in no few- 
er than 52 lots of literature in the catalog, with three more arriving after the catalog 
had been distributed, including two from the family of the late NBS co-founder, Jack 
Collins. Such a cornucopia demanded a change in tradition; President Tom Harrison 
and the NBS Board decided that when the Annual Meeting commenced at 11:30 am 
on Friday August 17, 2018, the benefit auction should lead off the agenda, with the 
rest of the business following. Cataloger Fanning pulled double duty, serving also as 
auctioneer Fanning, and met the challenge of selling a lot a minute while still genially 
running up the bidders for the good of the order. 

The auction itself offered so many tempting delicacies that bid paddles were be- 
ing raised briskly from the first lot on offer, but as the competition entered the home 
stretch, a couple of notable bidding wars erupted. Lot 52, a 2019 Red Book signed by 
multitudinous members of Nummis Nova (a northern Virginia numismatic dinner 
club organized in 2007 by past NBS President Wayne Homren), was hammered for 
$110, after a long-back-and-forth between two youthful authors, Kellen Hoard (who 
eventually prevailed) and one of NBS’s newest members, Jerry Lin, the author of Gold 
e Silver Coins of China, Standard Catalog 1979-2017. Just when you thought it might 
be safe to waggle your bid paddle once more, the final lot (55), one of four leather- 
bound copies of Jack Collins’ never-completed opus 1794: The History and Genealogy 
of the First United States Dollar (one of the lots donated by his family) crossed the 
block. This exceptional volume occasioned a duel worthy of Hamilton and Burr be- 
tween Rob Rodriguez and Dan Hamelberg, with the latter prevailing at the auction's 
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highest realization, of $2,200. The final take of $9,300 was the largest realized since 
the early years of this decade, and was very much in keeping with the traditional 
generosity of Club members. 

The grateful thanks of the NBS go out to the bidders, as well as to the donors of lots: 
President Tom Harrison, Past President Dan Hamelberg, John Hoskins, Terry Stahur- 
ski, Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society, Dave Steine, David Gladfelter, 
Past President Wayne Homren, David & Maria Fanning, NBS Co-Founder George 
Frederick Kolbe, Jim Neiswinter, Brad Karoleff, NBS Vice President Len Augsburger, 
Joel J. Orosz and Len Augsburger, Bob Evans, and the family of our late Co-Founder, 
Jack Collins. Every donor, of course, was generous in providing lots for the auction, 
but Past President Hamelberg set a new standard of philanthropy by donating 20 of 
the 55 lots, not to mention purchasing 7 others, thus making him directly responsible 
for just under half of all benefit auction transactions. Kudos to all donors and pur- 
chasers, for keeping NBS dues affordable, and for providing Maria Fanning, Editor 
of The Asylum, with the wherewithal to keep producing award-winning issues with 
extremely high production values. 

The new membership of Jerry Lin was made possible by a revival of a recently- 
lapsed NBS tradition. For many years, Howard Daniel single-handedly manned a 
table for the NBS at ANA conventions, distributing literature and signing up new 
members. Under the leadership of President Tom Harrison, that tradition was re- 
vived in 2018, with the table located, by dispensation of the ANA, not with the other 
clubs, but rather in the same row and contiguous with numismatic literature dealers 
Kolbe and Fanning and Charles Davis. Tom and wife Pam stood behind the table on 
Tuesday of Convention week, Len Augsburger and Joel J. Orosz succeeded them on 
Wednesday, and Kellen Hoard on parts of Thursday. The table-minders succeeded in 
signing up 6 new NBS members, sold several NBS commemorative coffee mugs, and 
also received an unsolicited contribution of $250 from a coin dealer who wishes to 
remain anonymous. 

Another NBS tradition of long-standing is to congratulate its accomplished mem- 
bers who win numismatic awards in the wider world. Leading this year’s cavalcade of 
honorees was The Asylum’ Editor, Maria Fanning, whose superb portfolio of issues 
was justly honored by the American Numismatic Association, which conferred upon 
The Asylum Second Place in the always hotly-contested “Outstanding Specialty Nu- 
mismatic Publication” category. The ANA’ literary awards were also well-populated 
with NBS stalwarts. John Nebel was named winner of the inaugural Prue and Arthur 
Fitts Award for Ancient and Medieval Coinage Studies, for his article “Head to Head” 
in the August 2017 issue of The Numismatist, thus giving rise to the inevitable wit- 
ticism that, from now until August of 2019, “if you’ve seen one Fitts Award winner, 
you've seen em all.” Past President Pete Smith, Joel J. Orosz, and Len Augsburger 
swept top honors for both the Heath Literary Award for outstanding articles, and 
the Wayte and Olga Raymond Memorial Literary Award for articles demonstrating 
original and comprehensive research, for their collaboration, “A More Accurate His- 
tory of the 1792 Half Disme,’ published in the August 2017 issue of The Numismatist. 
Messrs. Augsburger and Orosz, along with lead author David Finkelstein, also won 
the John Reich Collectors Society Jules Reiver Literary Award for 2018, for their ar- 
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ticle, “The Director’s Deposits: 
Contemporary Mint Ledgers 
Positively Identify who Pro- 
vided the Silver Bullion for the 
1794 Silver Dollars,” published 
in the September 2017 issue of 
The Numismatist. Kellen Hoard 
won first place in the Junior 
Division of National History 


Day for his paper, “17 Years: 
Developing the United States en Augsburger and Joel Orosz at the NBS table. 


Photo courtesy Wayne Homren 


Coinage System.” 

The obverse of the tradition of external awards is the tradition of internal awards. 
Every year, the NBS honors the best article written by a first-time writer in The Asylum 
with the Jack Collins Award and its accompanying cash prize. The winner for 2018 is 
Alan Workman, whose article of reminiscences about a venerable numismatic book- 
seller, “Fred Lake: A Bookseller’s Retrospective” was published in the Spring 2017 
issue. The other literary recognition, for Best Article published in The Asylum, is the 
Joel J. Orosz Award. We have the unprecedented situation of Joel J. Orosz reporting 
on the 2018 annual meeting, in which it was announced that Joel J. Orosz was named 
the winner of the Joel J. Orosz Award. The winning entry was actually an installment 
of the occasional column, ASSOCIATIONS: Autographs, Annotations, Inscriptions, 
entitled “Numismatique du Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis’; it was also published in the 
Spring 2017 issue. It may be appropriate to add that Joel J. Orosz is both humbled and 
honored to have received this recognition from his fellow NBS members. 

One highly respected NBS tradition was not (as has been true for the past three 
years), bestowed in 2018: the George Frederick Kolbe Award for Lifetime Achieve- 
ment in Numismatic Literature. On the other hand, two new awards were presented, 
perhaps bidding fair to become a new tradition for the Club: The Numismatic Biblio- 
mania Society Award of Appreciation. The Awards went to John Nebel and to Bruce 
Perdue. Here we turn over the reporting to Wayne Homren: 


Once upon a time, the NBS didn't have a website. Practically no one in the 
world did, because the World Wide Web was still new in the 1990s. But 
thanks to John Nebel’s generosity and assistance, the American Numismatic 
Association did have a site. John’s company, Computer Systems Design, of- 
fered web hosting and development services, and helped the ANA to get 
online. The ANA, backed by John, extended an offer to host web pages for its 
member clubs. At the time, I was working in the software field and wanted 
to learn about building web applications. So, I tried my hand at creating a set 
of web pages for the Numismatic Bibliomania Society. It worked, and later, 
John offered separately to host domains for member clubs, and coinbooks. 
org was born. Over the past twenty-some years, John has always been there 
for the NBS, helping out with every upgrade we've ever made to the website 
and The E-Sylum archive, writing scripts still used each week to generate 
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the issue and update the archive. Even as The E-Sylum archive swelled the 
NBS site to more than 25,000 individual web pages, John was always there 
to make it possible, and never charged a dime for his services. What else 
can we say but THANK YOU! Without John’s quiet, steadfast support, the 
NBS surely would not have the vast and robust online presence that it enjoys 
today. 


Early in the days of The E-Sylum and the NBS website, Bruce Perdue emailed 
me with an offer to help out. We gave him an account and access to the 
website files, and before long, he was our full-fledged webmaster. I’m not 
sure that he bargained for that role in the beginning, but he embraced it 
with gusto, graciously updating the site with every request from myself or 
the NBS Board, including nearly weekly nitpicky requests to fix typos in The 
E-Sylum. Alongside John Nebel, Bruce has been right there to assist with 
every website or E-Sylum upgrade, making sure that the technical i’s were 
dotted, and that the t’s were crossed. He’s learned on the job, picking up new 
skills to help with styling the web pages, and most recently, updating every 
webpage for proper display on today’s mobile devices. I know that, as The 
E-Sylum Editor, I'd be lost without his assistance. When I finally send him 
an issue each Sunday night, I’m exhausted, and done for the day. But Bruce 
picks up the baton and makes sure that the issue gets cleaned up and is prop- 
erly posted on the website so that readers can access it on Monday morning. 
Lately he’s been formatting the ANA Edition of The E-Sylum for delivery to 
members of the American Numismatic Association. Again, what else can we 
say but THANK YOU! Bruce has been right there with us on this journey, 
week in and week out, as dependable as the sunrise. 


Taking the narrative back from Wayne, we can all agree that the NBS owes a tre- 
mendous debt to both John and Bruce, heretofore unsung heroes who have made it 
possible for the Club to enter, and keep pace with, the rapidly evolving exigencies of 
the digital age. These first two NBS Awards of Appreciation could not have been more 
appropriately bestowed. 

The next order of business was the report on the NBS Board meeting. Len Augs- 
burger, pinch-hitting for NBS Secretary-Treasurer Terry White, began with the Trea- 
surer’s report, which continued NBS’s tradition of financial solvency. This was largely 
due to a generous $10,000 gift from the Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Soci- 
ety, $5,000 in licensing fees for The E-Sylum from the ANA, and approximately $7,000 
from the 2017 NBS benefit auction. The Club’s current cash position of $24,000 (not 
including the 2018 benefit auction proceeds), will leave the NBS, after all obligations 
are met, with a projected balance of $16,000 at the end of this calendar year. The 
Board has identified a structural issue—annual dues are not sufficient to cover annual 
expenditures—and is working to cut costs, beginning with complimentary member- 
ships, in order to keep the Club in a positive cash position. The great success of the 
2018 benefit auction will certainly be helpful in keeping the NBS solvent in 2019. 

Len also reported on the Board’s desire to incorporate the Numismatic Biblio- 
mania Society as a tax-exempt corporation under Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal 
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Revenue Code. The NBS should qualify under this section because of its educational 
purpose. Gaining this tax status would allow a donor to the NBS to deduct up to 50% 
of the gift from his or her federal income tax return. Currently, the NBS is an unincor- 
porated association, and as such, charitable gifts to the Club are not tax-deductible. 
Achieving 501(c)(3) status, therefore, would likely increase the Club’s income from 
charitable giving. Chuck Heck, a CPA by profession, will help President Harrison in 
the process of seeking an IRS determination of charitable purpose, and then 501(c) 
(3) status. The first to step is to incorporate in a State, and since the NBS has bank ac- 
counts and an Employer Identification Number in Ohio, the incorporation will take 
place in that State. If all goes well, the IRS will issue a provisional determination letter, 
and later, a final letter attesting the NBS’s 501(c)(3) tax status. 

The Board also decided to purchase Officers and Directors Insurance for $765 per 
year, and to begin consideration of appropriate ways to celebrate the 40" anniversary 
of the founding of the NBS (as dated from the informal organizational meeting held 
in St. Louis early August of 1979). The first step agreed to was to expand the third is- 
sue of The Asylum (the issue coincident with the NBS Symposium and Annual Meet- 
ing,) with additional material, primarily historical. Other ideas to celebrate the Ruby 
Anniversary of the NBS will be considered and adopted well in advance of next year’s 
Annual Meeting. 

All of this action and activity left very little time for the tradition of a speaker 
at the Annual Meeting, but David Fanning proved a triple threat, for he not only 
cataloged the benefit auction and served as its auctioneer, but also closed the meet- 
ing as the speaker, with his topic being the current state of the numismatic literature 
market. It is no secret that the market had softened in recent years due to the increas- 
ing availability of information, generally accessed without cost, on the World Wide 
Web. David, however, noted that over the past year, the market was firming up, and 
with the sale of NBS Past President John W. Adams’ collection of auction catalogs, 
it showed highly encouraging strength. At the moment, Russian literature is not as 
strong as it was five years ago, but Chinese, ancient, and foreign literature in general 
are very solid. The U.S. market had been spongy, in David's opinion, partially due 
to self-fulfilling prophecies (collectors eschew purchasing books because they might 
lose value, and sure enough, when enough collectors make decisions on this basis, the 
books lose value). The recent strength in the market, capped by the Adams sale, has 
put an end to this defeatist attitude, and David expects the market to remain healthy 
as the hard copy/electronic balance reaches a new equilibrium. 

Thus ended the 2018 Annual Meeting, and we hope all reading this will attend the 
NBS’s 40" anniversary Annual Meeting, in August of 2019, in beautiful downtown 
Rosemont, Illinois. 
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3rd Place: Special Medals for U.S. Government Agencies 
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John Yonge Akerman’s Coins of 
the Romans Relating to Britain 


By David Pickup 


I ought to start with an apology. I encourage people to write their names in books 
and date of acquisition as well. It adds something to the volume and gives writers like 
me something to write about. This time I am looking at a copy of a book called Coins 
of the Romans Relating to Britain by John Yonge Akerman. Akerman is a bit of a hero 
of mine. He started the first numismatic society and wrote quite a few books about 
them, not only general works but more specialised ones such as this. He lived at a 
time when interest in archaeology and history was increasing. Railways made it easier 
for men (it was mainly men then) to get together and talk about coins. 

I need to apologise because although this book has a bookplate and three signa- 
tures on the title page it is missing mine. I do not remember when I bought it or how 
much I paid. Probably about 30 years ago and about £20.00. My volume has been 
repaired but now the spine is a bit battered. 

The bookplate is in the name of James O'Byrne which is printed in what looks like 
an Irish script and a rather impressive coat of arms. The motto on the bookplate is 
Certavi et Vici and a quick look on Wikipedia shows that is the motto for the Irish 
Byrne clan meaning “I have fought and conquered.” The name has been traced back 
to the ancient Celtic chieftain, Bran mac Maelmorda, King of Leinster, deposed in 
1018. I wonder if he collected coins? 

There was a James O'Byrne who was a Liverpool architect and lived 1835 to 1897. 
He was an avid book collector and some of his books were sold by Christie's in the 
1980s. ' According to the Edinburgh Evening News’ on his death he left a sum of 
between £40,000 and £50,000 to the Roman Catholic Church and his collection of 
coins, medals books and curios worth £20,000 to the Catholic Collage at Walthew 
Upholland. It is now closed but was a Roman Catholic seminary. £20,000 would be 
over £2 million now so a fairly impressive collection. (I love the word “curio” here. It 
means all the junk we collect which is not technically a coin or a book but we like it.) 
According to the Sheffield Daily Telegraph’ he left an estate of £107,335 and property 
worth £60,000 left to the Roman Catholic bishop. His collection was dispersed in the 
1960s on their behalf at Christie’s.* 

James O’Byrne’s signature is the bottom of the three on the title page. The first is 
signed J Harris Gibson. He was a member of Numismatic Society of London from 
1876 to 1884 when he resigned and then 1887 to 1893 on his death. * He too lived at 
Liverpool and was coin and war medal dealer. He was the editor of the Journal of the 
Liverpool Numismatic Society. He died in 1893 but his numismatic library had been 
sold in 1883.° 

The next signature is Hugh Jones DD FSA. DD stands for Doctor of Divinity 
which suggests a clergyman and FSA stands for Fellow of Society of Antiquaries. 
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John Yonge Akermans Coins of the Romans relating to Britain 


Being a common name that owner is harder to identify. The book is dedicated to 
John Lee. He was a lawyer who inherited an estate in Buckinghamshire. He had his 
own museum, observatory and he dedicated his life to total abstinence from alcohol. 
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On some pages, there are pencil circles 
with diagonal lines on them. Perhaps 
they were coins one of the owners of the 
book possessed. 

I had better sign it before I forget. 
It is a useful volume and has obviously 
passed through several owners, all dif- 
ferent but linked by an interest in old 
coins (and curios). 
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The John W. Adams Sale: 
A Personal Account 


By Jeff Dickerson 


My first thought upon reading the 
May 20, 2018 E-Sylum announcement 
that the John W. Adams library would 
be sold by Kolbe & Fanning in sale 
number 150 in July was joyful anticipa- 
tion. My second thought was that I was 
woefully unprepared. While a number 
of wonderful libraries had been sold 
during my short five years as a numis- 
matic bibliophile, the Adams library in 
particular, with its core focus on nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century 
auction catalogues, would be the first 
for which every lot was a contender for 
purchase. 

Once the catalogue was available on- 
line, I registered to bid. I immediately 
began reviewing the lots in the app on 
my phone. Each successive lot seemed 
like a “must have” for my own library. I 
strolled through the Chapmans, the Elders, the Frossards, the Lows, the Raymonds. 
Had I won the lottery in the interim, I might have tried to purchase every lot in the 
Adams library and not felt bad about it - except to lament the loss of the journey in 
building a set, and the journey is most of the fun. But I hadn't won the lottery, and 
so I was faced with some difficult realities. For starters, I was confronted with the 
possibility of blowing out perhaps several years’ worth of library budget. However, I 
opted not to sacrifice several future years of enjoyment of this hobby and decided on 
a considerable but comfortable budget. 

The sale also forced me to do some deep soul searching about the direction of my 
own library. I have a few projects within my library — goals that I would like to achieve 
on 5, 10, and 20 year plans. My resources are respectable but certainly not adequate 
for too broad a scope. I needed to focus. I couldn't possibly acquire every lot I wanted, 
even those that were within my budget. What strategy should I employ? There were 
a number of lots that represented good value. I have tended to focus on these dur- 
ing big library sales because I expect the blue-chip lots to draw the most attention. 
Why not try to pick up the overlooked lots for myself? However, this sale presented 
so many once-in-a-generation lots that I feared not getting another opportunity for 
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The John W. Adams Sale: A Personal Account 


some time. I decided to focus mainly on the items which might not present them- 
selves for decades. 

I also needed to establish some rules for the sale. Auction fever is a real thing and 
I have experienced it myself, as I imagine all readers of this tale have done as well. 
Such an important sale would certainly invite such bids. Therefore, I established a few 
ground rules: 

1. Research every lot where a bid might be contemplated. 


2. Don't bid on any lot without an established maximum bid. 
3. Don't get emotional. 


With these rules in mind, I began researching the sale. After the paper copy of the 
catalogue arrived in the mail, I circled my lots and wrote out my maximum bids. By 
this time the online bidding had already eclipsed some of my bids, and so I took the 
opportunity to focus on different lots. Most of my research had been on the scarce/ 
rare plated Elder sales, but I found a few additional neglected lots elsewhere in the 
sale. : 

After several weeks, the date of the sale finally arrived. I awoke fairly early in the 
day, had some coffee, and did a bit more last-minute research before settling in at 11 
am to begin the auction. Most of the first several lots in the sale were not from the 
Adams library and fared modestly. Lot 5, the very nicely bound deluxe copy of John 
W. Adams and Anne E. Bentley's Comitia Americana and Related Medals: Underap- 
preciated Monuments to Our Heritage (from the William A. Burd library) sold for 
only its minimum of $550. In another sale I'd have jumped on that lot at that value, 
but I needed to keep my powder dry for the main event. 

The main event soon arrived with lot 23, the first Chapman brothers lot. Early 
bidding had already gone to $160, and after a few volleys between two interested 

bidders, the lot was finally ham- 
mered down for $250 (on a $100 
estimate). This was only a hint of 
what was to come. ‘The next lot was 
the plated Chapman brothers’ 1879 
sale of their own material. Open- 
ing at $500 (the estimate), the bid- 


Lot 28, Chapmans’ Bushnell Sale, David 
Proskey’s annotated auction room copy 
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ding continued between two bidders for over two minutes before finally being sold 
at $1600. 

The next few lots were sold and it was now time for lot 28, the fantastic and unique 
copy of the Chapmans’ Bushnell Sale, David Proskey’s annotated auction room copy. 
Bidding opened at a low $3,750. This lot was not even on my radar as far as afford- 
ability, since I pegged it as a five figure lot. Had it looked like it would go for around 
its estimate of $5,000, I would have just bit the bullet and bid for it, rules be damned. 
Alas, I was not afforded such an opportunity. A few bidders and the “floor” quickly 
got the catalogue up to $10,000. Several exchanges later, the lot was finally sold for an 
astounding $17,000 ($20,400 with the premium). I knew the lot was estimated low, 
but it was still kind of shocking to see that price realized. 

Most of the next 29 lots went for multiples of the original estimate, with only a 
handful going for below estimate. This group contained many scarce and rare un- 
plated Chapman catalogues. Given that the paddle numbers involved tended to be the 
same for each lot, it looked like a few bidders were probably trying to complete sets. 

Then came lot 58. I’ve heard 
stories of powerful live floor bid- | — 
ding in sales of yore. I’ve never E ° CATALOGUE 
had the opportunity to experience | 
that kind of auction excitement 


and may never have achance. Lot | POSTAGE, STAMPS 
58 was the closest thing to be- | ~ 


OF TIEE STOCK OF 


THE PROPERTY OF 


ing on the floor of a live auction 


room as I’ve witnessed. The lot,a | Ee NA SMITE. 
bound set of Chapman catalogues a 
including the rare H.M. Smith | OF PHILADELPHIA, 


ing already surpassed its estimate 
of $750 in early bidding. The lot 
was taken up mainly by two bid- 
ders until $2,000, at which point ae 1848 Pine Street, 
one bidder dropped out anda | ener 
new bidder entered. The two re- | _ 
maining bidders continued to ex- 
change bids - up to $5,000, now 
up to $10,000 - at one point the | — 
bidding stopped at $16,000 and I | _ 1212 Chestnut Street, 
thought it might be over, but the | — 
underbidder had just one more 
bullet to fire at $17,000, prompt- 
ing the eventual winner to make ia : Commencing at 8 P. M_ 
a final remarkable bid of $18,000, 
which took the lot after nearly 
four minutes of bidding. 

A number of thoughts and 
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words came to my mind. “Good Lord” 
was certainly uttered a number of times 
as the bids crept up. “This is insanity” 
was another phrase, although this ac- 
count has been published in a journal 
called The Asylum, so I should not be 
surprised by the actions of any of our 
kind. The main thought that entered 
my mind, though, was that all my re- 
search and careful deliberation about 
my maximum bids was probably for 
naught. I was simply outgunned here. 
I only had a few Chapman lots where 
I would possibly enter a bid. Most of 
these had already moved past my max- 
imum bid during the early bidding. 

The sale continued, setting what 
must be record prices for a number of 
catalogues in the Chapman series. The 
sale then reached lot 88, a rare plated 
copy of S.H. Chapman’s Henderson 
sale. While only a “B” rated sale in Ad- 
Plate from Lot 88 ams, this was a scarce plated version 

of the sale. The history and current 
whereabouts of the known copies was listed in the catalogue, and this indicated to 
me that those who probably wanted this item already had a copy in as good or better 
condition. This fact was a major factor in drawing my interest. This was the first lot in 
the catalogue where I had a maximum bid written down. The lot had reached the live 
sale without a bid yet. I was hopeful, but given that lot 28 (Proskey’s Bushnell) also 
opened well below its estimate, I was not too sanguine. After seeing almost every pre- 
ceding Chapman lot sell for well over estimate, I expected the same, and concerned 
myself with looking forward to the Elders. 

I opened the bidding at $4,000. Then it was quiet. 10 seconds passed and I con- 
tinued to utter my favorite phrase in such situations, “hammer time!” Had I won the 
lot at such a price, I would have probably just called it a day - my luck would surely 
not hold up. However, another bidder jumped in and pushed it to $4,250. That was 
to be expected. I quickly countered at $4,500, and bids were exchanged up to my bid 
of $6,000. No more bids were forthcoming...last call...hammer time! Indeed, I had 
won. Dear reader, I cannot express the sheer joy I felt at that moment. Arms raised, 
a loud “Yes!” proclaimed my victory. I can no longer claim to be a “little guy” in this 
hobby, for surely $6,000 for a single item is playing in the big leagues. But the way 
things were moving in this sale, I expected to walk away from this sale almost empty- 
handed. This win excited me so much that I almost forgot to bid for my next lot, 
number 90, a plated Simpson sale. I did get my bid in though, but the lot soon moved 
past my maximum. I didn't care. I had won my prize two lots earlier. 
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The remaining Chapman sales were sold at more modest levels than the early lots, 
several selling around the minimum. Had the bubble already been deflated? Perhaps 
this boded well for the Elders, the main focus of my research. A several lot “inter- 
regnum” passed between the Chapman and Elder lots, and I braced myself for some 
tough competition. 

I had identified 9 lots for bidding in the Elder section, most of them rare plated 
sales. I had already consumed a good chunk of my allocated budget for the sale in a 
single lot, so had to be careful and stick to the rules. The first Elder item, lot 123, was 
his first mail-bid sale, and opened above the $500 estimate at $550. If the experience 
of the early Chapman sales was any indication, I expected this lot to quickly jump into 
four figures or beyond. Three active bidders took the lot up to $1,200 at which point 
only two bidders continued the fight. After two minutes of aggressive bidding, the lot 
was finally knocked down at $6,500. A similar fate was met for lot 126, Virgil Brand’s 
copy of Elder’s first plated sale. 

Lot 127 was another ex Virgil Brand sale copy, this time for Elder’s plated J.B. 
Chase sale. Bidding opened at $2,750 and the same three bidders as for lot 123 were 
again in competition. As before, one bidder dropped out relatively early and left the 
other two to duke it out. Bidding reached $10,000 in due time. The bids continued at 
a rapid pace as the price eventually reached $16,000, at which point it was hammered 
down to the same bidder who had won lot 123. 

The sale proceeded with several great lots, a few for which I unsuccessfully bid, and 
bidder enthusiasm was still very 
much alive. Lot 133, a bound 
set that included the rare plated 
version of Elder sale 37, sold for 
(an undoubted record) $17,000 
hammer price. The Elder sale 
89 (lot 144), possibly the only 
copy in existence or certainly 
one of very few survivors, set 
another record by going for 
$17,000 on a $350 estimate. The 
sale itself and several of the lots 
that followed are almost neg- 
ligible in terms of content but 
are critical to completing the 
Elder sale series. If these were 
coins, they would undoubtedly 
be considered “uncollectable” 
and pardons would be made for 
sets missing them. The goal of 
set completion must surely have 
been the factor for the few bid- 
ders who took these lots into 
the stratosphere. I look forward 
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to seeing a complete set of Elder sales in a future auction. When the Elder sales had 
come to a close, I hadn't won a single lot but was underbidder for a few. One particu- 
lar bidder won 38 of the 76 total Elder lots, including all lots of the matched bound set 
(maroon cloth, black spine label), which I thought was nice since matched sets should 
stay together if at all possible. 

Now I was in a quandary. I had very few maximum bids established for the re- 
maining lots and I felt I should at least pick up a few more items given the rare op- 
portunity that the sale afforded me. I picked up lot 200, the Charles Fisher sales, 
thinking it best to get them all at once rather than attempt to fill holes over the course 
of years. When the Frossards came up, I contemplated bidding just for value. Several 
similarly (though not all identically) bound collected sale sets were probably worth 
a minimum bid just for the cost of binding alone. There was less intense bidding on 
these lots, and several sold for below the estimate. However, I had not done enough 
homework on these lots, so I abstained. The most significant price achieved was for 
lot 218, a nicely bound collection of Frossard sales which included plated versions of 
sales 90 and 97. As in the case of the Chapman and Elder sales that came earlier in the 
auction, the usual suspects were engaged in the bidding war. This time, however, the 
bidder who had dropped out early in lots 123 and 127 remained to the end and won 
the lot at $20,000, which was also the maximum hammer price achieved during the 
sale. The remaining Frossard lots were sold closer to ground level. 

I had used the time during the sale of the Frossard and subsequent lots as an op- 
portunity to look at possible lots coming up later in the sale. Of course I had my Ad- 
ams and my Davis at hand, but was also equipped with the Champa, Bass, and Ford 
library sales. If I needed to research any upcoming lot, I needed to do it quickly. Chalk 
this up to being unprepared with research on the later lots in the sale, a mistake I will 
not make in the future. One can never know what fate will deal. 

I had identified the set of Katen sales (lot 244) as a good value item. I had bought 
a less complete set in an earlier Kolbe & Fanning sale, but I was willing to pick up 
the duplicates, especially since the bulk of the lot value (in my opinion) was in the 
Adams-annotated Wylie hoard sales. I ended up winning the lot at the opening bid 
and look forward to seeing what valuable information the annotations provide. 

The Low material soon came up, and the first lot (number 252) offered another 
exciting journey. This lot was a single bound volume and two loose items containing 
a number of Low fixed price listings and other publications. Two bidders took the lot 
to a final price of $14,000, another astounding accomplishment. Lot 255 consisted 
of a uniformly bound set of most of the Low sales, and probably represents excellent 
value at its price of $8,400 with the premium included. 

As the Wayte Raymond lots began to appear and then the U.S. Coin Company 
sales, I took note of the more modest bidding. Several Raymond sales exceeded the 
estimate, but most of the U.S. Coin Company lots sold for at or close to the minimum. 
There was probably a good deal of value acquired in these lots. As part of my some- 
what hasty research, I had identified lots 304 (a plated Malcolm Jackson) and 323 (a 
plated H.O Granberg) as potential candidates for purchase if bid up to the estimate. 
This was a matched set from the Charles B. Fine library. My luck held up and I was 
able to obtain both items for below the estimate, keeping them together for another 
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generation. 

I watched patiently and a bit exhausted as the sale drew to a close. It had been quite 
a marathon up to that point, as I had been sitting and watching for over five hours. 
One does not walk away from a sale such as this. However, there was one more lot 
that had entered my radar. This was the penultimate lot, 367, which included a num- 
ber of sales bound together. These sales included Woodward's plated Vicksburg II 
sale as the main attraction, but also contained the three Frossard Russian Collection 
sales (including the plated version of Frossard’s sale 69), the Chapman McCoye and 
Friesner sales, and the H.P. Smith Berlin Collection sale. I had noted early in my re- 
search that this lot had come from the Bass library, but I had neglected to price it. Part 
of my scrambling during the last group of lots in the sale was to find the sale in the 
Bass library and determine a rough price to pay, given the interim (very tasteful) re- 
binding. I located my deluxe copy of Kolbe sale 78, which contained the lot. I turned 
to the back of the sale to check the PRL. Gasp! No PRL. I remembered then that my 
deluxe copy was missing this document. I knew my unbound copy had the PRL but 
where had I put that copy? It was too late to find it, so I had to rely on instinct. All of 
the Frossard and Chapman sales contained in this volume had appeared earlier in the 
present sale and sold over estimate. I also found that a Vicksburg II sale had sold in 
the third Champa sale (lot 2677) for about $1,000. 
Using this information, I figured any bid even a little 
beyond the estimate would be well advised. The lot 
finally arrived on the block and opened with a floor 
bid. I battled the floor 
for a few volleys until I 
finally won the lot for a 
$1,000 bid, the estimate. 
While the plated Hen- 
derson sale provided 
me with the most excit- 
ing moment of the day, 
the sale of lot 367 pro- 
vided me with the most 
contentment. It was a 
wonderful ending to a 
remarkable sale, and I 
only had to bend my 
rules a little. 
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The frontispiece to the Thomas Winthrop Streeter library catalogues. 
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In Memory of a Man I Never Met: 
William S. Reese (1955-2018) 


By David F. Fanning 


It seems a little strange to be mourn- 
ing a man I never met. William (Bill) 
Reese died recently, after a lengthy but 
quietly fought illness, at the young age 
of 62. Readers of The Asylum may be un- 
familiar with Reese, though I am certain 
there are some who knew of his work. He 
wasnt a numismatist, much less a spe- 
cialist in numismatic literature. He was 
a bookseller focused on Americana: that 
broadly defined field of study that en- 
compasses everything from the earliest 
travel narratives of Europeans encoun- 
tering this hemisphere to directories of 
small towns you've never heard of. 

Saying that Bill Reese was an Ameri- 
cana bookseller is a ridiculous under- 
statement, however. He was number one. 
Without peer. Whoever is second on that 
list lives distantly in his shadow. He was William Reese (1955-2018) 

a once-in-a-lifetime phenomenon. Reese 

managed to combine scholarship with salesmanship, intellect with passion, accuracy 
with humor. His catalogues—over 350 of them—are simply a joy to read for anyone 
even mildly interested in the subject. Reese was a model bookseller who had many 
imitators but little in the way of real competition. 

A pet peeve of mine is lazy cataloguing, especially the sort of lazy cataloguing that 
assumes that one needn't waste any effort on actually selling the item being offered. 
The sort that assumes the presence of a buyer and makes no effort to make the reader 
want to buy the item. The cataloguer’s job, I feel, is not only to accurately describe the 
proffered item, but to discuss its importance and quality in such a way as to educate 
the readers and instill in them the desire to own the item. Reese was marvelous at 
creating a spark of enthusiasm in the reader and nurturing it to become a flame. 

Reese had other qualities I admired. His knowledge of his field was comprehen- 
sive. He consulted the appropriate bibliographies assiduously and corrected them 
where needed. It was obvious that when he was confronted with something new to 
him, his response wasn't to just wing it and hope for the best but to learn about it and 
then share what he learned. The reader of his catalogues was always learning, and it 
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was obvious that Reese himself never stopped learning. 

It was also obvious that he developed his customers, working with them to make 
ordinary collections extraordinary. And the books he offered were also extraordinary. 
To take one example, there are currently listed on his company’s website two copies of 
a book I own in my own library, an early Cincinnati publication of some importance. 
One copy is a nice, complete copy similar to my own and is available for $1450. The 
other was presented by the author to Thomas Jefferson and can be yours for $75,000. 
Bill Reese always had nice books, but he also had extraordinary books. 

All of these qualities would make me like any cataloguer. But what I loved about 
Reese’s work was that he could combine all the scholarship and bibliographical rig- 
orousness with a sense of humor. My favorite bookseller joke is in a wonderful cata- 
logue of his called The Streeter Sale Revisited. The Thomas W. Streeter sale was con- 
ducted by Parke-Bernet Galleries in seven installments from 1966 to 1969. It is the 
most important sale of Americana of the twentieth century. In The Streeter Sale Revis- 
ited, Reese offered 380 items, all of which were present in the Streeter sale and some 
of which were the actual Streeter copies. Item 292 in the catalogue is a fairly obscure 
Mexican publication written 
in defense of the Pious Fund 
established with the Jesu- 
its to spread Catholicism in W" REESE © 
the Americas. In Reese's de- 
scription, he notes that this 
item, which was Streeter’s 409 TEMPLE STREET 
copy, had been in his stock ee 
since 1975. He writes, “I’ve 
had it in stock longer than 
any other Streeter sale item, 128 
and plan to keep on raising 
the price until I find a buyer.” 
I just love that. And I bet it 
sold, too. 

Ialways assumed I'd even- 
tually meet Bill Reese. Why 
wouldn't I? It’s sad to think 
that won't happen now. 


THE STREETER SALE REVISITED 


Reese’s catalogue The Streeter Sale Revisited. 
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By Myron Xenos 


After 56 years in what can only be referred to as numisaddiction, I’ve come to the 
conclusion that we all cease to speak English upon the moment we register and step 
onto the bourse floor. Thirty years ago an IRA agent questioned the term “bourse” 
that I used for a client’s tax expense, so I have used “show table fee” ever since. Terms 
like SVDB, CC/O, Split bands, Full bell lines, Silly Head, Booby Head, Bearded god- 
dess, War nix, Two bits, Chop-mark, Stella, Ragpicker, Flying eagle, Full horn, Barber 
coin, Potty dollar, Bus half (Hmm), Lazy deuce, Star note, VAMS, Conjugate bust, 
Blue book, Red book, Gray sheet, Green sheet, Proof eagles, Black eagles, just to name 
a few, make “outsiders” scratch their heads. 

Let’s admit it; next time you attend a coin show, listen carefully to the conversations 
around you and hear them in the context of a newbie to the hobby. We all know that 
coins mean different things to different people. You may be a collector, dealer, vest- 
pocket dealer, investor, a precious metals fan, an accumulator, or you might consider 
the whole thing an industry. Whatever you are, remember that the guy or gal standing 
next to you may not be there for the same reason. On a darker note, that person might 
be a thief, a pickpocket, a counterfeiter, or a light-fingered Louie. On the lighter side, 
people around you might collect ancients, colonials, coppers, busties, rags, mercs, 
topicals, cartwheels, literature, bullion coins, foreign crowns (not the kind you put 
on your head), state quarters, errors, tokens, medals, ephemera, counter-stamps, or a 
myriad of other areas of collecting. This leads me to lingo I have heard over the past 
half century. Some are funny, some serious, some unbelievable, and some are “What 
did he say?” Whatever the case, they will make you think. So if your spouse says, “I’m 
going shopping,’ you'll understand. 


__Onascale of 1 to 70, it’s a 71. 

__ You're buying color, not condition. 

__I got some XF Threes for 1,800 each. 
__ It’s a blast white, you'll need sunglasses. 
__ What's melt today? 

__ How did you glue on the S? 

__ A roll of “45 full split bands? I don't think so. 
__ I remember when... 

__ It ain't phony, it was my grandfather's. 
__ This coin is a real blazer. 

__ I cracked it out and it came back 67. 

__ I buy cults, not washers. 


__ It's a ragpicker’s dream. 
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__ Look what I cherried out of a junkbox. 

__ They’re 10 bucks each, 2 for 25 bucks. 

__ I cleaned it because it looked dirty. 

__ What isa VAM? 

__ BU for you, AU for me. 

___ I said slider, not slicker. 

__ Did you buy that in China? 

__ Sorry, 43 coppers aren't magnetic. 

__ Walter said it was real! 

__ Too bad, your 1913 nickel is a Buffalo. 

__ I’m not joshing, your 1883 is a gold-plated nickel. 
__ Slab ‘em and sell em. 

__ Buy the coin, not the plastic. 

___What’s the pop report on this puppy? 

__ This coin has our name on it. 

__ So it’s 100 years old, so is my uncle. 

__ Did you say cash? 

__I got a top-pop SVDB, trade for your Beemer? 
__ My coin is an MS-30. 

__ That's not rust, it’s patina. 

__ They were minted in XF. 

__ Only Grandma cared what Grandpa had. 
__ I have a coin dated 350 BC.What’s it worth? 


__ What weighs more: a pound of feathers or a pound of gold? 


1to 10... You are a novice 

11 to 20... You enjoy the hobby 

21 to 30... You have been around 

31 to 36... You take this seriously 

All 37... You take this too seriously 


There are many more, but this is enough for one day. 


How many make sense to you? 


() 
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Message from the President 


Would you like to significantly impact the vitality of the NBS? 
1 While our contributions to many larger organizations may seem 
negligible, your commitment, modest or substantial, will play a 
eR Tae critical role in the future of the NBS. The benefit action at this 
Riss Preeident summer’s ANA convention clearly demonstrated that an in- 
creased number of generous donors and bidders produced amaz- 
ing results. This was a wonderful example of the membership 
stepping up to ensure not only the stability, but also the vibrancy 
of our organization. 

So, whether you are a longtime member or have just recently 
joined our ranks, your contributions to The Asylum, our benefit 
auction, or maybe most of all, your ideas for the betterment of the 
NBS will play a pivotal role in our success. It is only through in- 
creased membership involvement that we will continue to thrive 
during our 40th year and beyond. Please know your past efforts 
and future enthusiastic dedication are greatly appreciated, and 
yes, you will significantly impact the vitality of the NBS. 

May your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery, 
and most of all, enjoyment. 


Happy 40th, NBS! 


In 2019, the Numismatic Bibliomania Society will be turning 40! To celebrate, 
we are compiling a special anniversary edition of The Asylum where members 
share their stories from its inception through the years. 

Please send your remembrances about live lit- 
erature sales, the invasion of Louisville or Pittsburgh 
(among others), all of the interesting personalities our 
hobby attracts, and any stories involving numismatic 
literature and the NBS. 

Photographs are especially wanted and needed! 

Our deadline for submissions is April 1, 2019, but 
please start the wheels turning now. Send all submis- 
sions to nbsasylum@gmail.com. 

We hope you will enthusiastically embrace this 
project that will not only be enjoyed today, but will 
record numismatic literature events and personalities 
for future bibliophiles that otherwise may be lost. 
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Del Bland (1933-2018) 


By David F. Fanning 


The Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
lost one of our charter members on Octo- 
ber 16, with the death of U.S. large cent ex- 
pert Del Bland. Bland, 84, was known for 
his work tracing the provenances of early 
US. large cents. He began this project in 
1973 and continued to work on it for the 
rest of his life, despite declining eyesight 
and other difficulties. 

The extent of Bland’s project can 
scarcely be overstated. Conducting ex- 
tensive research into numismatic auc- 
tion catalogues, he traced the ownership 
and sale history of all early large cents 
(1793-1814). The results of his work were 
stored in 272 matching binders that lined 
the walls of his home office, generally one binder per Sheldon variety (though 
rarer varieties shared binders). Catalogues were photocopied and (in the case 
of readily available modern catalogues) cut up to provide photographs and de- 
scriptions. Prices were recorded, as were buyers. 

We have gotten used to the idea that the provenance of our coins matters 
and that the ownership history should be retained for future collectors, but the 

. value of provenance was not widely accepted when Bland began his project. 
This information, when available, was treated merely as a curiosity. Bland’s ef- 
forts did much to convince the copper community of the inherent value of the 
history of individual coins. 

One of the more immediately recognized uses of Bland’s information was in 
the development and refinement of the condition census. Condensed drafts of 
his census circulated through the 1970s and 1980s in photocopy form, and were 
distilled for preservation in print with the publication of Walter Breen’s Ency- 
clopedia of Early United States Cents 1793-1814 (Wolfeboro: Bowers & Merena, 
2000). Given the number of significant large cent sales that have taken place 
since then, Bland’s endeavors continued apace, with friends frequently provid- 
ing him with information as he became less able to travel as extensively as he 
once did. 

Del Bland provided a model for the practical use of a comprehensive nu- 
mismatic library, and his generosity in sharing the material he so painstakingly 
developed will remain a shining example of cooperation and collaboration in 
our field. 
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An Afternoon at 
Princeton University 


By Ray Williams 


While doing some research for another article, I stumbled across a website for 
Princeton University about its “Capping Liberty” exhibit. This site had a paragraph 
about Henry Phillips and his groundbreaking work on colonial and Continental Cur- 
rency, Historical Sketches of the Paper Currency of the American Colonies. Of course I 
was familiar with his work, but the copy at Princeton was the “Author's copy presented 
to Isaac Green, April 17, 1890, with banknotes inserted into interleaved sheets.” This 
sounded so intriguing, I just had to see it! 

I sent an email to Dr. Alan Stahl at the university asking if he was aware of this 
book and how could I go about seeing it. A reply was received the next day. Not only 
did Dr. Stahl know about the book, but it was located in a vault in his office! So we 
made arrangements to meet for lunch at Panera, across the street from the Firestone 
Library. After a delicious salad, we walked across to the library, checked through se- 
curity and entered his office. It was a little like Star Trek where a retina scan was done 
to gain access—very cool technology! 

Now why would I want to see the author’s copy of this book? Well, by the descrip- 
tion of actual colonial bills being mounted on interleaved pages, I just had to see it in 
person! For those unfamiliar, this 1865 publication of the research by Phillips is the 
first well-done study about our early paper currency. In the 1900s, Harley Freeman 


One volume opened to some of the interleaved pages showing how the bills 
could be viewed on both sides after being pasted into the cut-outs. 
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An Afternoon at Princeton University 


took the information from Phillips and made a book of ledger pages, where a chapter 
was made for each colony and for Continental Currency. Each page was dedicated to 
a specific authorization date. On each page was the information for what denomina- 
tions were authorized, the quantity issued, signers of the bills, personal notes and 
information about the bills in Freeman's collection. Freeman's work is available on the 
Newman Numismatic Portal (NNP). 

When Eric Newman purchased Freeman’ collection intact, he insisted on the led- 
gers being included, and they were. Newman used Freeman's work as the foundation 
for his Early Paper Money of America. This book has gone through five editions and 
is the standard reference that anyone collecting colonial paper should own. If any 
reader owns colonial bills purchased from one of the Newman auctions, you can look 
at Freeman's work on the NNP and most likely find yours by date, denomination and 
serial number along with pedigree information not in the auction catalogs. 

Several years ago, I thought it would be fun to attempt to get a set of February 1776 
NJ bills that would include the signatures of all those that were authorized to sign. 
To make a long story short(er), I went back to the actual legislation and discovered 
that the list of names in The Early Paper Money of America for this date of issue had 
multiple errors and omissions. I sent my research to Eric Newman through Maureen 
Levine. Eric agreed that my research was correct and would be included in the 6" edi- 
tion. It appears that Phillips 
had made an error, which 
carried through to modern 


publications. 
| Being that Phillips pre- 
MORES RASA ran % sented these two volumes 


PAPERS CRN ER Oy Ee) | chorea to a Mr. Green in 1890, as 


e  AMERTOAN CONG? 
Po Ske seh yet aeivedine tind Ff 


inscribed in one of the vol- 
umes, I was hoping that in 
the 25 years that Phillips 
owned it, he might have 
annotated his copy with 
updates and corrections. I 
couldn't wait to see the ac- 
tual work. 

in Ree ee Ma . oe Back to my visit... Dr. 
eS Aa ea act Stahl cleared some desk 
space for me, disappeared 
into the vault and returned 
with the two volumes. I love 
old bindings with marbled 
covers! The thickness of 
both books was due to all 
the extra pages displaying 
actual bills. Phillips had cut 
The spine of the two Phillips books holes into the pages precise- 
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did not look at every page, but if I 
had to hazard a guess, I'd estimate 
that between the two volumes 
there were between 100 and 200 
bills. 


The inscription written by Philips 


I did go specifically to the February 1776 NJ page to see if Phillips had discovered 
his errors and made annotations to correct that section. It was not to be. There were 
no annotations, none anywhere that I could find. I might assume that after Phillips 
wrote the book, he lost interest in pursuing future research. Phillips died in 1895 five 
years after parting with these two volumes. 

I couldn't find much online about Phillips. According to biographer Pete Smith, 
he was born in Philadelphia on September 6, 1838, lived his entire life in Philadelphia 
and died on June 6, 1895. He was admitted to the bar at age 21 and was an active 
member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. 

Written in 1890 inside the front of one of the two volumes is an inscription to the 
new owner of the books. I can’t make out for certain what the first name is, but the 
last name is Green: 


“About the close of the revolution 

-any one of my direct ancestors was a 

very large holder of Continental Money. 
This of course failed of redemption and 
down to childhood great quantities of 

it remained in the possession of my family. 
I grew interested in its history and finding 
none was obliged to make one for myself. 


Very Respectfully Yours 
Henry Phillips Jr” 


This seems to be the case of a numismatist wanting a reference in the field of his 
interest, and finding none, he wrote it himself. An admirable motivation in which 
he was very successful! At age 52, he relegated these books to a new owner. Why? 
Was it sold or gifted? Never married, he had no children who might cherish a family 
heirloom. Maybe someday someone will stumble across the answers. I'm glad that 
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this important work now resides in an institution where its importance is known and 
appreciated. 
What a fun way to spend a Thursday afternoon! 


(left) Dr. Alan Stahl at his desk studying 
the Phillips book. 


(below) Henry Phillips 


Image used with permission of John Lupia of Numismaticwall.com 
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Off the Shelf: A Deluxe Edition 
of an 1899 German Sale of 
American Coins 


By David F. Fanning 


Most collectors of American coins assume that few foreign auctions will have any- 
thing to offer them, and even fewer will prove to be important in the long run. A 
handful of modern sales that fit into this category will come to mind—the Sotheby's 
sale of the Palace Collection of King Farouk in 1954,' Glendining’s 1956 Taffs sale,” 
Christie’s Lord St. Oswald sale of 1964°—but little else. Some may be familiar with the 
1917 Watters sale* and 1927 Peltzer sale* (both Glendining’s), but for the most part 
memories fade with time. 

All of the sales mentioned above are British, with catalogues in English (though 
the Farouk sale was, of course, held in Cairo). This obviously comes as no surprise. 
What is surprising is the fact that a few highly interesting sales of American material 
were held in Germany during the late 19th century. Even more strangely, they focused 
less on USS. federal coins than on tokens, medals, and other esoterica, as well as Cana- 
dian, Mexican, and even Central and South American coins. 

Adolph Weyl (1842-1901) was a French-born German numismatist who began 
trading in coins around 1874. While the final quarter of the 19th century witnessed 
the birth of a number of German coin firms, Weyl’s efforts were unusual in that he 
cast a very wide net, specializing in world coins and seeming to especially enjoy coins 
from the eastern world and the Americas. He was influenced in these directions by 
his friend Jules Fonrobert, whose enormous collection he catalogued and sold in 
1878 and 1879.’ The Fonrobert sales were some of the largest of the time, consisting 
of over 16,000 lots sold across several sales. The first part included 6205 lots of Ameri- 
can and Canadian coins, medals and tokens from colonial to contemporary times. 
Weyl was active in the hobby, publishing the Berliner Miinzblatter and Numismatische 
Correspondenz, and conducting well over 150 auction sales.* 

Weyl may be familiar to some for his inadvertent role in the controversy over the 
origins of the Dexter 1804 dollar. This coin was included in Weyl’s October 1884 auc- 
tion sale,? where it was purchased by the Chapman brothers. The catalogue (which 
today is very rare) included a photographically printed illustration of the coin, in- 
cluding a close-up of the coin’s edge (an impressive innovation at the time). ‘The illus- 
tration is a Lichtdruck, being the result of a photographic printing process based on a 
photograph not of the coin itself but of a plaster cast of the coin. This was the norm in 
European auction catalogues of the day and for quite some time after. Photographing 
casts was far easier than photographing coins, whose varying reflectivity, coloring, 
toning, and textures all serve to complicate the process. A lack of familiarity with 
collotype-illustrated catalogues has led some American numismatists to suspect that 
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Adolph Weyl’s 147th auction sale, offering a Sammlung amerikanischer Muinzen & 
Meaaillen: (a) regular edition; (6) special edition on thick paper. 


Weyl didn’t even possess the coin in the question, and that it was a phantom placed 
in the sale by the Chapman brothers to create a European provenance for a coin they 
otherwise couldn't account for. 

Weyl continued to offer significant coins of the Americas throughout his career, 
and on at least one occasion printed a special edition of a catalogue. Beginning on 
April 11, 1899, Weyl held his 147th auction, simply titled Sammlung amerikanischer 
Miinzen und Medaillen (A Collection of American Coins and Medals)." This is an im- 
portant sale of over 4000 lots, including some 200 lots of Canadian coins, tokens and 
medals, 800 lots of numismatic objects from the United States, and a variety of rare 
and significant Mexican and Latin American pieces. Weyl’s proficiency with this ma- 
terial is truly impressive, though it seems odd to encounter a 19th-century German 
catalogue aptly describing Pittsburgh trade tokens, Confederate paper money, and 
copper coins struck in Massachusetts “nach der Unabhangigkeits-Erklarung.” The 
catalogue was issued with four Lichtdruck plates, depicting Franco-American jetons, 
Bolivian sueldos, Colombian silver, medals honoring Leandro Gémez for his heroic 
defense of Paysandu during the Uruguayan War—even a Morgan dollar whose re- 
verse has been shaved and reengraved with a scene celebrating California, complete 
with a Grizzlybar. | 

The catalogue is scarce but, given the tepid demand resulting from collectors’ un- 
familiarity with it, available from time to time. What seems to have been missed is 
that there are two versions of it. The usually seen catalogue has a front cover printed 
in black ink and is about 8 mm thick. The second has a cover printed exactly the 
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same as before, but in gilt ink instead of the usual black (see figures). Printed on thick 
paper, this version of the catalogue is about 13.5 mm thick. Both version were bound 
with a cloth backing to the spine. There appear to be no other differences between 
the two. While it may be too much to say that the reasons behind this special edition 
have been lost to time, it is quite appropriate to say they are unknown to this author. 


fea 
Vaal 
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AMERICAN 
CEN ES 


By DR. WILLIAM H. SHELDON 


A completely informative handbook by an 
authority on America’s most cherished series of 
old coins —the early pennies or large “coppers” 


With fifty-one full page collotype plates and accompanying charts 
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The Trautman-Bland copy of Early American Cents, which appeard as 
lot 215 in Kolbe- ey sale #134. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Autographs ¢ Annotations « Inscriptions 


Del Bland’s William H. Sheldon-Inscribed Copy 
of Early American Cents: Before the Sheriff 
Nabbed the Switcher 


By Joel J. Orosz 


Once the smoke had cleared, and the statues of the formerly-revered master had 
been toppled, what lingered was the acrid taste of disappointment in the once-but- 
not-future icon. How could the great copper scholar, the deviser of scientific systems 
of grading and valuation, the writer of romance and nostalgia about the old large 
cents, have so cynically flouted the veneration in which he was held? What motivated 
him to stoop to venal knavery, by depriving a museum of part of its collection, and 
researchers of its use? The detritus of a wrecked reputation stood in sharp contradis- 
tinction to the virtue of one of those scholars, a stolid toiler who gained nothing but 
the satisfaction of enabling justice by exposing the crimes of the thief lurking behind 
the curtain. It seemed most apropos that the hero of the hour was a man so physically 
imposing that one of his nicknames was “Tree,” a sort of numismatic John Wayne, the 
new sheriff who cleaned up the frontier town of numismatics. 

There was one other thing left after the sheriff nabbed the coin-switcher, a physical 
object connecting the two predating their confrontation, when the switcher’s reputa- 
tion was still intact, and the sheriff had not yet pinned on his badge. This object took 
the form of Dr. William H. Sheldon’s first numismatic book, the groundbreaking Ear- 
ly American Cents, and the connection, a spare, but positive inscription to Del Bland. 
How freighted with irony can one inscription be, in light of later events? But that is 
not the whole story, for a previous owner of this very volume takes the tale into the 
Second World War, and introduces books galore, “Armed Services Editions’, tens of 
millions of them, into the narrative. It may seem like a digression, but oddly it is not, 
for the story of Dr. Sheldon’s service in World War Two is integral to understanding 
his fall from grace decades after the War itself had ended. 

Dr. William H. Sheldon (1898-1977) was born in Rhode Island and educated at 
the University of Chicago, where he earned a Ph.D. in psychology in 1926, and an 
M.D. in 1933. He served in the U.S. Army during World War Two, rising to the rank 
of Major, and both before and after the War, spent a checkered academic career at 
various institutions of higher education. These years were all dedicated to his great 
insight that each human’s personality is determined by the distinctive combination 
of morphological features (body types) they inherited: endomorphy (rounded and 
soft); mesomorphy (square and muscular); and ectomorphy (thin and fine-boned). 
In support of this theory, he persuaded many elite colleges to allow him to take nude 
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photographs of incoming first-year students (including, it is alleged, future President 
George H. W. Bush and future Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton). Sheldon 
sought to assign each student a three-digit number representing their “somatype’: a 
distinctive combination of the three body types. The somatype would accurately pre- 
dict the type of personality the student possessed, from altruistic to delinquent. The 
net result of somatyping from thousands of nude photographs was Sheldon’s unwel- 
come finding that body type proved a highly unreliable guide to their psychological 
makeup. Confronted with the fact that human personality does not have biological 
foundations, he responded by fudging the data to make the evidence appear to sup- 
port his theory. Caught out by several reviewers over the years, Sheldon’s life work 
of morphological typing is now consigned to the shadowy world of pseudo-science. 

In his avocation of numismatics, Dr. Sheldon’s contributions have, on the whole, 
fared better. All of these contributions were crystalized into a single, pathbreaking 
volume, Early American Cents. As of 1949, numismatics had been a significant na- 
tionwide hobby for 90 years, and during those entire nine decades, large cent enthu- 
siasts had been in the vanguard. You would never have known it, however, by exam- 
ining the literature of large cent collecting. For the early dates (1793-1814), previous 
monographs had focused on individual years of the series: 1793s; 1794s; 1795s-1797s 
& 1800s; 1796s; 1798s-1799s; 1800s-1803s; and 1804s-1814s. These monographs had 
their merits—collectively, they identified the vast majority of varieties, and attached 
colorful names to some of them (who could resist 1794 varieties with names like Co- 
quette or Venus Marina?) But the problems were manifold. While all of the early years 
were covered, it took ten books to do it, their quality and accuracy was all over the 
map, and by the mid-1940s, most of them were outdated. Copper collectors needed a 
single-volume guide to the early dates that was definitive and easy to read and use. In 
1949, with Early American Cents, that was exactly what William H. Sheldon delivered. 

The doctor decided to meld art and science in his magnum opus. He started by 
“Introducing the big cents,” sharing romantic tales of his New England boyhood try- 
ing to “make out” the old cents, and basking in the charm of the old coppers. Sheldon 
then shared a capsule history of the first U.S. Mint, and a review of the literature of 
large cents. The “art” portion completed, Sheldon turned “toward a ‘science’ of cent 
values.” He established a grading scale that ranged from Basal State 1 (identifiable 
and unmutilated) to condition 70 (flawless mint state). He also identified the basal 
value of each large cent, defined as the value which from 1925-1949 had come to be 
attached to a large cent variety in Basal State 1. If you graded a variety on the 1-70 
scale, and multiplied that grade number by its basal value, you would get a “tolerably 
accurate” estimate of that coin’s market value. Suppose that a variety graded AU-50, 
and that the basal value for that variety was $1.50, then the value of that coin at auc- 
tion should be about $75. Finally, he got to the heart of the book, a comprehensive 
“Collector’s List,” identifying 327 varieties of the early cents, of which he deemed 
32 so rare as to be Non-Collectible (NC). For the remaining 295 varieties and six 
sub-varieties, he provided a continuous numbering system, careful descriptions of 
obverse and reverse, a high-quality illustration of each variety, and a listing of the 
condition census for each. 

Early American Cents was a godsend to large cent collectors. It was a single volume 
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Price $10.00 


Early 
AMERICAN CENTS 


DKS 


[E COLONEL RAY TRAUTMAN: 
3 Eleven Perry Place 
by DR. WILLIAM H. SHELDON = Bronxville, New York = 


Numismatists will at once recognize the 
importance and usefulness of this defini- 
tive work on the U.S. cent-pieces of the 
early years of our country from 1793 to 
1814. It provides a scientific description 
of the 327 known varieties issued in the 
period surveyed, whereby each can be 
easily identified by amateur as well as 
|_ professional collectors. These “big cents, 


Colonel Ray Trautman’s sticker on the inside front cover of the Trautman- 
Bland copy of Early American Cents. 


that did it all, allowing early large cent aficionados to attribute their varieties, to grade 
them, and even to estimate their value. The grade number multiplied by the basal 
value did a good job of predicting auction results for large cents in major auctions in 
1952 (New Netherlands Downing Sale) and 1954 (Stack’s DuPont Sale). The hobby 
of large cent collecting experienced widespread growth throughout the 1950s and 
1960s, in no small part because of Sheldon’s scholarship. 

Early American Cents was readily available, for it was an imprint of a major pub- 
lishing house, Harper & Brothers. One of the purchasers was Colonel Ray Trautman 
of Bronxville, New York. To the inevitable question of “What did you do in the War, 
Daddy?” Colonel Trautman could give an unusual, but admirable reply: I put millions 
of pocket-sized books into the hands of Allied soldiers during World War Two.” The 
Armed Services Editions were Col. Trautman’s idea, and as head of the Army Library 
Service, he secured the support of the American Library Association and the partici- 
pation of major publishers, which drove down the cost of printing paperbacks to 6 
cents per copy, sold to the US government at cost. From 1943 to 1947, Trautman over- 
saw the publication of 1,322 titles printed to the extent of almost 123 million copies, 
providing an incalculable boost to the troops’ morale. President Roosevelt wrote in 
1942 that “A war of ideas can no more be won without books than a naval war can be 
won without ships.” The Army agreed with the President’s assessment, awarding Col. 
Trautman the Legion of Merit for his indispensable contributions to the war effort. 

After the war, Col. Trautman moved to Bronxville, New York, and became a pro- 
fessor of library science at Columbia University. He was a coin collector, and a mem- 
ber of the American Numismatic Association during the 1950s and 1960s. The Colo- 
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Dr. William Sheldon (left), author of Early American Cents, and his inscription to Del Bland 
(right), on the first free fly of the Trautman-Bland copy of Early American Cents. 
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nel placed his address sticker on the inside front cover of his copy of Early American 
Cents, making it one of the few books that can be traced to the ownership of a man 
who distributed nearly 123 million of them to GIs. Col. Trautman, full of years and 
honors, passed away in 1982. 

At some point, Col. Trautman’s copy of Early American Cents came into the hands 
of a young numismatist named Delmar Bland. It was probably after 1970, when Del 
became a coin dealer, and certainly before September of 1977, when Dr. Sheldon 
passed away. Del (1933-2018), was a man of great stature, both in height (6’ 5” in his 
stocking feet), and in the world of numismatics. A frequent presence on basketball 
courts, where he played competitively until age 75, he was also a dedicated wonk in 
the field of large cents. A visitor to his home in Mill Creek, Washington would find 
him surrounded by hundreds of black loose-leaf notebooks, each dedicated to a single 
Sheldon large cent variety. Within these notebooks were his comprehensive records 
of transactions involving the variety in public auctions, fixed price lists, and even pri- 
vate treaty sales, with descriptions recorded, photos of the variety, cross-references to 
earlier transactions, and annotations from his own life experience and research in the 
field. The archive Del built data point-by-data point was voluminous and irreplace- 
able. While Walter Breen began the celebrated Encyclopedia Of Early United States 
Cents 1793-1814, and Mark Borckardt completed it, the entire enterprise would have 
been literally impossible to undertake and complete without the active participation 
of Del and his invaluable archive of copper information. 

Given Del's insatiable interest in large cents, it was all but inevitable that he would 
take Col. Trautman’s copy of Early American Cents, not long after he purchased it, to 
Dr. William H. Sheldon for inscription. After all, Sheldon, by the early 1970s, was the 
grand old man of American numismatic scholarship. A second edition of Early Amer- 
ican Cents had been published in 1958, under the auspices of John J. Ford, Jr., with the 
felicitous title of Penny Whimsy. Revised and updated, it attracted a whole new gen- 
eration of collectors and dealers into the large cent field. When the Early American 
Coppers club was organized in 1967, there was only one man who could be honored 
by being named Member #1: Dr. William H. Sheldon. Inscribe the Trautman-Bland 
copy of Early American Cents Dr. Sheldon did, albeit a bit sparely: “Regards to Del: 
Wm. Sheldon.” In light of subsequent events, no five words could be weighted with 
such a freight of irony. 

In the early 1970s, Sheldon’s reputation was still intact, but in the years to come it 
would all collapse into shards. His value system of grade number multiplied by basal 
value, which had held during the first part of the 1950s, rapidly unraveled thereafter, 
largely because the basal value of large cents did not rise as fast as the premiums paid 
for better-grade cents. On the other hand, as he lay dying in September of 1977, the 
American Numismatic Association was in the process of adapting his grading system, 
shorn of its value components, to cover all United States coins, not just large cents. 
And, of course, large cent collectors to this day collect by Sheldon varieties. 

What few people in numismatics knew in the early 1970s, however, was that Dr. 
Sheldon had been living in genteel poverty since the mid-1940s. While serving in the 
Army as a Major in World War Two, he was diagnosed with Hodgkin's disease, and 
provided with a disability income. Post-war, he was unable to find steady academic 
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work. At the University of Oregon Medical School, he had the title of “Clinical Profes- 
sor. but drew no salary. Columbia University made him Director of the Constitution 
Laboratory, but fired him in 1953. Sheldon was able to support himself with tempo- 
rary positions and writing income, but he no longer had the wherewithal to compete 
for choice large cents, which were constantly rising in value (ironically, largely due to 
the influence of his own books). 

What he still retained, though, was a special relationship with the American Nu- 
mismatic Society. In Early American Cents, he revealed himself as a generous donor 
to the ANS Museum, stating “I not long ago surrendered seven NCs to the ANS” 
(p. 55). As an open-handed donor and a venerated scholar, he was granted the highly 
unusual privilege of examining coins from the collection without the supervision of 
the curatorial staff. It is not known with certainty when the temptation presented by 
this position of trust became too much for the Doctor to resist, but it is known that 
by the mid-1970s, ANS curators were finding that large cents had been systematically 
switched out of the trays: in other words, the high-grade large cents that had been 
donated by Pittsburgh’s George H. Clapp (ironically, a gift finalized in 1949, the very 
year that Early American Cents had been published), had been stolen, and replaced 
with lower-grade cents of the same variety. Museums reflexively are reluctant to pub- 
licize such losses; it is embarrassing to have been thus victimized, and it could have 
dampening effects on potential future donors. So, in the early 1970s, when Dr. Shel- 
don inscribed the Trautman-Bland copy of his book, Del had no way of knowing that 
Sheldon was a thief, and in danger of being exposed as such. Word began to get out 
as early as the end of 1976 that there were irregularities in the ANS collection, but no 
systematic effort was mounted to find the guilty party or to reclaim its stolen coins. 
Thus, Dr. Sheldon, although discredited in his profession, was spared the indignity of 
being exposed in his avocation. He died in September of 1977 still venerated by all but 
a handful of cognoscenti in the world of numismatics. 

By the late 1980s, however, the leadership of the ANS was becoming more as- 
sertive in seeking to resolve the matter. Curator John Kleeberg did yeomans service 
in documenting the extent of the thefts, and eventually the ANS turned to a new 
sheriff, Del Bland, to clean up the situation. Del was aided by the fact that the coin- 
switcher did not steal the detailed descriptions of the Clapp large cents, nor did he 
take the high-quality photographs Clapp had made of the coins. Most of all, though, 
Del turned to his peerless archive, and these three sources of information allowed 
him to prove that it was far worse than anyone knew. His report, issued to the ANS on 
December 17, 1990, proved that 129 Clapp coins had been switched out, and that all 
of the provenance trails for the stolen coins led to one collection: that of Dr. William 
H. Sheldon. It was now clear that Sheldon had had the motive, the opportunity, and, 
most damningly, the stolen goods. 

The Bland Report spurred the ANS to action, and the highly respected scholar Eric 
P, Newman took the lead on a decade-long legal effort to recover the estrayed Clapp 
coins. The big problem was that the not-so-good doctor had sold his large cent col- 
lection, chock-full of stolen Clapp coins, to California collector Ted Naftzger in 1972, 
for $300,000. Naftzger had retained most of them, but sold some to other advanced 
large cent collectors. The full story of the long, grinding, and mostly successful legal 
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battle to recover the stolen coins is told in Truth Seeker: The Life of Eric RP. Newman, 
co-written by NBS Vice-President Len Augsburger, Roger Burdette, and your col- 
umnist. Reading it will raise your admiration for Eric P. Newman, and confirm your 
worst fears about the decline and fall of Dr. William Sheldon. 

The story, with all of its manifold layers of irony, wends its way back to the Traut- 
man-Bland copy of Early American Cents. How ironic could it be that a single copy 
of Sheldon’s great book would be owned, first, by a fellow veteran of the Second War 
whose behavior, in sharp contrast to his own, was wholly honorable, and second, by 
the very man whose strict adherence to factual data brought down Sheldon’s edifice 
of large cent deceit, and eventually, his entire reputation as paragon of the science of 
numismatics? 

“Regards to Del—Wm. Sheldon” The doctor’s inscription is like nothing else in 
numismatic history. One has to reach beyond the world of coins to even imagine 
something like. It is as if Billy the Kid had inscribed a copy of a book to Sheriff Pat 
Garrett (although the analogy is imperfect because Garrett pursued the Kid more ob- 
sessively, and, of course, also shot him dead). But if one accepts that there is nonethe- 
less some merit in the comparison, it confronts us with one final irony: Pat Garrett, 
like Del Bland, stood 6’ 5” tall. 
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Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers are now managing the distribution of back 
issues of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society’s award-winning journal The Asylum. 
The Numismatic Bibliomania Society was formed in 1979, with their publication first 
appearing in 1980. Now in its 36th volume, it publishes both formal and informal 
articles on topics of interest to numismatic bibliophiles around the world. Back issues 
are available in limited numbers. 


The following full volumes are available: 


Ne oo ae $20 
De SRS $25 
ah ea Sree sats $20 
Spee rae $20 
G5 gs acts 3 $20 
Tae sta $20 


* Vol. 22 includes the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 


** Vol. 24 consists of only two issues. 


In addition, single issues are available of the following: 


Individual issues are $5 each unless priced differently. Shipping costs are included... 


Vol. I, No. 1 
Vol. I, Nos. 2-3 
Vol. I, No. 4 
Vol. II, No. 1 
Vol. II, No. 2 
Vol. II, No. 4 - 
Vol. II, No. 1 
Vol. III, No. 2 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1-2 
Vol. IV, No. 3 
Vol. IV, No. 4 
Vol. V, No. 1 
Vol. V, No. 2 
Vol. V, No. 3 
Vol. V, No. 4 
Vol. VI, No. 1 
Vol. VI, No. 3 
Vol. VI, No. 4 
Vol. VII, No. 1 
Vol. VII, No. 2 
Vol. VI, No. 3 
Vol. VII, No. 4 
Vol. VIII, No. 1 
Vol. VIL, No. 2 
Vol. VII, No. 3 
Vol. VIII, No. 4 
Vol. IX, No. 1 


Indexto Vols. I-V...$2 


Vol. XIII, No. 1 
Vol. XIII, No. 3 
Vol. XIII, No. 4 
Vol. XIV, No. 1 
Vol. XIV, Nos. 2-4 


Vol. XVI, No. 1 
Vol. XVI, No. 2 
Vol. XVI, No. 3 
Vol. XVII, No. 2 
Vol. XVII, No. 3 
Vol. XVII, No. 4 
Vol. XVIII, No. 1 
Vol. XVIII, No. 3 
Vol. XVIII, No. 4 
Vol. XIX, No. 2 


Vol. XIX, No. 3 
Vol. XIX, No. 4 
Vol. XX, No. 1 
Vol. XX, No. 2 
Vol. XX, No. 3 
Vol. XX, No. 4 
Vol. XXI, No. 3 
Vol. XXI, No. 4 
Vol. XXII, No. 2 


Vol. XXII, No. 3...$15 


Vol. XXII, No. 4 
Vol. XXIII, No. 3 
Vol. XXIII, No. 4 
Vol. XXIV, No. 1 
Vol. XXIV, No. 2 
Vol. XXV, No. 1 
Vol. XXV, No. 2 
Vol. XXV, No. 3 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1 
Vol. XXVI, No. 2 
Vol. XXVI, No. 3 
Vol. XXVI, No. 4 
Vol. XXVII, No. 1 
Vol. XXVII, No. 2 
Vol. XXVII, No. 3 


Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 2 


Indexto Vols. VI-X...$2 CumulativeIndexto Vols.I-XXV IndexVols.XXVI-XXX 


*™* Vol. XXII, No. 3 is the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 


Send orders to: 


Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers, 141 W. Johnstown Road, Gahanna, Ohio 43230 
orders@numislit.com e (614) 414-0855 « numislit.com 
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Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 3-4 


Vol. XXIX, No. 2 
Vol. XXIX, No. 3 
Vol. XXIX, No. 4 
Vol. XXX, No. 2 
Vol. XXX, No. 3 
Vol. XXX, No. 4 
Vol. XXXI, No. 3 
Vol. XXXI, No. 4 
Vol. XXXII, No. 2 
Vol. XXXII, No. 3 
Vol. XXXII, No. 4 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 1 
Vol. XXXII, No. 2 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 3 
Vol. XXXII, No. 4 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 4 
Vol. XXXV, No. 1 
Vol. XXXV, No. 3 
Vol. XXXV, No. 4 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 1 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 2 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 3 
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Researching your Ancient Coins 


By Shanna Schmidt 


Buying an ancient coin can open up a new 
world of interest in a particular time period or 
area of the world. I work mainly with ancient 
coins from the western part of Turkey (Asia Mi- 
nor), Greece, Italy and later Roman coins when 
the capital moved to Constantinople. For those 
that have bought a coin from my online shop or 
vcoins, you may have noticed that I attempt to 
write a little historical information about each 
piece that I sell. For me, just selling the coin 
isn't rewarding enough. Earning my living from 
coins sales is nice but I also enjoy to broaden my 
knowledge of the coin in some way whether it be 
learning about the ancient city whence it came, 
the time period of when it was struck or the in- 
ner meaning behind some of the symbolism. 
Republican coins can be difficult to research, es- 
pecially the earlier ones when the wealthy mon- 
eyers were striking fairly anonymous coins (albeit with the name of the moneyer) and 
not much other than their names are known. ‘The easiest coins to research are from 
the Roman Empire. ‘The history of many of the emperors are well documented from 
ancient sources and once you learned the chronology it becomes fairly easy. Greek 
coins bring other challenges but normally when one understands who was fighting 
who at the time this brings further clarity as to why a coin might have been struck. 
For example, the images on Carthaginian coins (northern Africa) bear an uncanny 
resemblance to the coins of Syracuse. We now know that many die engravers from 
Syracuse found themselves creating dies for Carthage during times of conflict. Were 
it not for the differences in the reverse types (a horse for Carthage and a quadriga for 
Syracuse normally) most wouldnt be able to tell the difference. 

So where does one start when you want to learn more about the coins that you 
have purchased? Naturally the internet can be extremely helpful when researching 
the history of your coins but there can be conflicting information. Having a numis- 
matic library has been a lifesaver for me personally. I’ve been aggressively building my 
own library now for over 2% years. The library assists me with historical information, 
finding pedigrees and also weeding out forgeries that come up for sale in the market. 
I recently had a customer tell me in shock that he couldn't believe that a particular 
auction house would sell a fake. My short answer: no one auction house knowingly 
sells fakes but every dealer has dealt with them at some point. The important thing is 
to remove the coin from the market and learn why the coin was a forgery so you can 
detect later examples. This is another reason why I cherish having a library. I certainly 
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don’t have all the tools to detect forgeries but careful examination of other coins of 
the same die confirm authenticity and having the books to do this research is almost 
an imperative in my job. 

It can be hard to keep up with all the new publications that come out in the market 
and for most folks it truly isn’t necessary or cost efficient. My recommendation is to 
purchase all you can in the area in which you collect. This means the most current 
research as well as old auction catalogs where one may even find your purchased coin. 
I recently purchased the entire set of the ANS numismatic notes and monographs in 
the January New York Kolbe & Fanning auction (13 Jan 2018, lot 5). The set starts 
in 1920 and the last one was published in 2009. For example, the first monograph is 
titled Coin Hoards by Sydney P. Noe. Noe went on to publish the important die stud- 
ies of Metapontum in No. 32 in 1927 (part one) and No. 47 in 1931 (part two). The 
series was finished by Ann Johnston in 1990 (part three). 

I can't begin to tell you how illuminating this series has been for me for research. 
It may sound like a lot of books to store, but the earlier books through monograph 
109 are small folio sizes (11.5mm x 17mm). Monographs 110-161 are slightly larger 
but: still small (15.5mm x 23mm) when compared with the typical reference book. 
The knowledge gained is far more important however than the space it takes up on 
the shelf. What I especially enjoy about the ANS NNM series is the clear unfettered 
collaboration between dealers and academics from the ANS in working together to 
create useful coin studies. Consider what Noe wrote in his forward in the part one 
study on the coinage of Metapontum: 

“Messrs.. Spink & Son very kindly sent me for examination and study, the por- 
tion of the Taranto Hoard which was still in their possession and this comprised a 
considerable number of the pieces of Metapontum found. Dr. Jacob Hirsch courte- 
ously made arrangements whereby casts of the specimens of these coins in several of 
the Geneva sales were sent to me” (ANS NNM No. 32, The Coinage of Metapontum, 
page 2). 

This just reinforces to me that academics and dealers should continue to work 
together and assist one another in creating important works like this. These relation- 
ships have benefited the entire community and continue to be important. 

Another very useful and well-rounded series are the Numismatic Chronicle books 
that are issued annually by the Royal Numismatic Society of London. These books 
have been published since 1836 (in fact, the first issue has an impressive engraving 
of Joseph H. Eckhel, 1737-1798, on the frontispiece) and continue to present. You 
have to be a member of the society in order to get the book but it is well worth the 
nominal fee to receive such a useful reference. I haven't completed the set but I’m the 
proud owner of several volumes with my earliest being from 1881. The articles run 
the gamut in terms of coin research. I don't read these books as you would a fiction 
novel but I find myself looking through them for articles that might assist me with 
coin purchases I have made. The Numismatic Chronicle and the American Numis- 
matic Society are just two of the journals that help aide numismatists and collectors in 
gaining knowledge. There are also very nice journals available from France, Germany 
and Italy. These have articles in English but of course if you don't read the language of 
the country they are less helpful in learning. 
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It can bewildering to know where to start your research when you dont have a 
proper numismatic library. The Newman Numismatic Portal (nnp.wustl.edu) is an 
incredible reference tool for those who want to research and study U.S. coins. In lieu 
of a library this is a useful spot to start. Ancient coin collectors however find very 
little through the NNP that will assist in their search. Hopefully this changes over 
time but for the moment the majority of works are focused on the study and history 
of US. coinage. 

Not to say that ancient collectors can't turn to the internet to serve their research 
needs. The American Numismatic Society has several databases that assist collectors 
who want to do research. For example there is MANTIS (The collection of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society), CRRO (Coinage of the Roman Republic Online), OCRE 
(Online Coins of the Roman Empire), PELLA (Coinage of the Macedonian Kings of 
the Argead Dynasty) and a few others that are extremely helpful sites that can assist 
the collector in their research needs. The website address of all the sites that the ANS 
offers to the public is numismatics.org/resources. If you aren't a member of the ANS 
you should join. Putting these sites together take time and money and they are a won- 
derful resource that should be utilized by all. 

For those who are searching for a pedigree there are a few options available. The 
least expensive is to go through one of the websites like CoinArchives Pro or AC Search. 
Both of these sites cost money but they provide you with auction records going back 
at least 18 years, sometimes even further back although the quality of the photos are 
less than desirable. It may seem like finding a needle in a haystack but it actually can 
happen that one comes across their very coin that was previously in auction. Auction 
records were routinely separated from their coins for the protection of the seller. Now 
that cultural property restrictions are becoming more stringent, keeping auction re- 
cords is the new normal for collectors. 

For those who want to research even further back than the year 2000, this neces- 
sitates a visit to one a few dealers that maintain large catalog libraries or a visit to the 
ANS in New York. Paging through old catalogs is sometimes the only way to find a 
pedigree. Luckily there are services that can help to ease this huge burden. Ex Numis 
(ex-numis.com), the service provided by Dr. Jonas Flueck is one such service. Simply 
take a photo of your coin, insert it into the easy-to-use website and presto, you could 
end up finding a pedigree. The search engine uses picture recognition to match your 
coin with the catalog that it came from. It isn’t 100% accurate yet but it is worth the 
nominal fee you pay for the amount of work that you save. 

The alternative to all this is to purchase old catalogs of the major auction houses 
in Europe from around the 1920s until the onset of the internet and CoinArchives 
around the year 2000. This is an expensive endeavor but one that can be very gratify- 
ing and can provide you with knowledge of how the coin market has evolved over 
the last 100 years or so. It truly is interesting to see how coin types that we view as 
extremely rare now may have been more common at a different time. Now the market 
has evolved more into one where we see ancient coins recirculating over and over and 
less new finds for the obvious reasons. Looking at old catalogs proves that ancient 
coins were just as numerous then as they are now. Many numismatic libraries are 
coming to auction as older collectors and dealers go into retirement or die. Prices for 
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some of the scarcer titles can cost thousands but the maiority of items are affordable 
especially when you are very specific with your collecting. 

Of course, if all else fails then contact your trusted dealer and most of them would 
be happy to hunt for information for you on your coin or answer your questions. It is 
something that many dealers are excited to share with their customers. As time moves 
forward I’m certain that many out of print publications will start to be scanned for 
widespread use. Until that time, enjoying your own numismatic library is a wonder- 
ful thing if affordable. Learning the history of what you collect is an integral part of 
the collecting experience and the research you put into it can be very rewarding in 
the end. 


NOTES 


If you want to learn more about the author you can visit her website at shannaschmidt.com. 
Shanna is a full member of the PNG, the ANA, the ANS and a former board member of 
the IAPN. 
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Stacks Bowers Galleries 
2018 Winter Book Special 


For a limited time, Stacks Bowers Galleries is pleased to offer popular titles by 
Q. David Bowers at very special prices, just $10 per book plus shipping. Orders must 
be received before Thursday, December 22, 2018, and are subject to availability*. 


Q. David Bowers 
Tue ENcycLopeEDIA OF 
el Se) UNITED stares 


ee d 


SILVER DOLLARS 


- AA 
DAVID BOWERS 


Coins and Collectors, Golden Anniversary Edition. List price: $29.95. 
2018 Winter Special: $10 (+55 shipping to US addresses**) 


Encyclopedia of United States Silver Dollars, 1794-1804. List price: $49.95. 
2018 Winter Special: $10 (4 $5 shipping to US addresses**) 


The 1822 Gold Half Eagle: Story of a Rarity. List price: $39.95. 
2018 Winter Special: $10 (+55 shipping to US addresses**) 


Treasures from the D. Brent Pogue Rare Coin Cabinet. List price: $39.95. 
2018 Winter Special: $10 (+5 shipping to US addresses**) 


Call to Order — 866-811-1804 


*Limit: 2 copies of each book per address. 
**Tf purchasing multiple books, shipping will be $3/book for each additional volume. 


Legendary Collections | Legendary Results | A Legendary Auction Firm 


800.566.2580 East Coast Office ¢ 800.458.4646 West Coast Office 
123 West 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 « 212.582.2580 
Info@StacksBowers.com « StacksBowers.com 


New York « California » Hong Kong « Paris « Wolfeboro GALLERIES 
SBG Asylum Books 181101 America’s Oldest and Most Accomplished Rare Coin Auctioneer 


CHRISTOPHER EIMER 


COINS & MEDALS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
(established 1971) 


BRITISH 
COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALS 


AND THEIR VALUES 


CHRISTOPHER EIMER 


326 pp. 2000 colour images. Price £75 
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E> Oe 


Christopher Eimer 


P.O. Box 352, London NW11 7RF 
United Kingdom 
telephone (+44) 208 458 9933 


A selection of interesting items available online 
www.christophereimer.co.uk 
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Message from the President 


Welcome to the first issue of The Asylum for 2019 that cel- 
ebrates the 40th anniversary of the Numismatic Bibliomania 
Society. This being an odd numbered year, it is time to call for 
nominations for officer and board positions in the upcom- 
ing NBS election. If you have an interest in serving please email 
Maria Fanning at nbsasylum@gmail.com by May Ist so you may be 
included on the ballots to be mailed with the summer issue of The 
Asylum. Please also include a brief bio and photo to include with the nominations. 

To celebrate the 40th anniversary of the NBS we are issuing a special summer edition 
of The Asylum to record your recollections of past NBS events such as live literature auc- 
tions, the invasion of Louisville or Pittsburgh, and any stories related to numismatic litera- 
ture gatherings. We would enjoy hearing about weekend visits to fellow NBSers libraries 
or an entertaining dinner rendezvous. Your remembrances of the fascinating personali- 
ties of our hobby are welcome whether they are a couple of paragraphs or several pages 
in length. Also, any photos you would be willing to share will be appreciated and greatly 
enhance this commemorative issue. As much as we enjoy reading about our numismatic 
forefathers, I believe current as well as future bibliophiles will be entertained by your sto- 
ries that bring to light the events and personalities of the first forty years of the NBS in this 
time capsule. Think of it as passing your fond NBS memories forward. Thank you for your 
contributions that will record stories that might otherwise be forgotten. 

With spring just around the corner, it is not too early to make plans for our annual 
gatherings at this year’s ANA World’s Fair of Money in Rosemont. We are looking forward 
to seeing many friends, old and new, at our Symposium, General Meeting and club table. 
Last year’s benefit auction held at the General Meeting was a resounding success, not only 
in terms of the financial results, but also by the markedly increased number of generous 
donors and bidders. Again this year we are asking for donations for our benefit auction 
that will play a crucial role in the continued success of the NBS. 

Even if you are unable to attend the convention, please consider this all-important op- 
portunity to support your NBS. David Fanning has graciously offered to accept donated 
items and create a catalog for the auction. Your donations can be sent to Kolbe & Fanning, 
141 W. Johnstown Road, Gahanna, Ohio 43230. The deadline for receiving donations is 
June 15, 2019. 

A numismatic literature display is another way to promote our hobby and showcase 
your favorite title or author. This year’s registration deadline is June 15th. This gives you 
ample time to create an educational exhibit at this year’s premier numismatic event. 

Finally, please know that as we embark on our 40th year your support and contribu- 
tions to this remarkable organization are sincerely appreciated! Each article to The Asy- 
lum, donation to our benefit auction, or literature display at the ANA significantly en- 
riches your NBS. May your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery and most 
of all, enjoyment. 


Tom Harrison 
NBS President 


ei 
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Eric P-, Newman Numismatic Education Society 


Invites Applications for Newman Grants 


The Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society (EPNNES) announced 
the creation of the Newman Grant program to financially assist numismatic 
authors and organizations pursuing original research in American numismat- 
ics. Newman Grants will be awarded annually with the first set of awards an- 
nounced in May 2019. 

EPNNES has previously supported the numismatic community through the 
creation of the Newman Numismatic Portal (NewmanPortal.org) at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, and, prior to that, the Newman Money Museum. 
In addition, EPNNES has supported the American Numismatic Society (ANS) 
‘Graduate Seminar, and the American Numismatic Association (ANA) Sum- 
mer Seminar through a matching program in conjunction with ANA Young 
Numismatist (YN) annual auction. EPNNES also provided direct assistance to 
numerous numismatic clubs and societies in November 2017. 

EPNNES now widens its numismatic support to the larger community and 
invites Newman Grant applications from the public. Authors, researchers, and 
numismatic organizations are encouraged to apply for amounts between $1,000 
and $5,000. Applications promoting original research in American numismat- 
ics will be preferred. Awards may be applied toward any related expense includ- 
ing but not limited to photography, reproduction services, travel, or publica- 
tion. EPNNES intends to make approximately half a dozen grants per year. 

The Newman Grant program will be administered for EPNNES by the New- 
man Numismatic Portal (NNP). Applications may be found on the Newman 
Numismatic Portal at https://nnp.wustl.edu/library/archivedetail/530553 and 
should be submitted to NNPCurator@wustl.edu. The application deadline is 
April 1, 2019, with the first set of Newman Grants to be announced on May 25, 
2019, coincident with the late Eric P. Newmans birthday. 

It is the hope of EPNNES that this program will continue the legacy of Eric P. 
Newman in a way that would reflect his high standards for numismatic research. 
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The Coinage of San Serriffe 


By Pete Smith 


It is easy to write an article for The Asylum. Just pull something off your bookshelf, 
Google like crazy, and write about it. This article was inspired by a 2009 addition to 
my library. 


The Literature 


This has the best of everything we look for 
in numismatic literature. It is the definitive 
work on the topic; a limited edition with fine 
printing and binding; a low mintage coinage; 
and a fascinating story. It has a long title, The 
First Fine Silver Coinage of the Republic of San 
Serriffe: The Bird and Bull Press Commemora- 
tive 100 Coronas Including an Account of this 
Legendary Republic and its Connection with 
the Bull and Bird Press. With a description of 
similar rarities and special mention of Martin ae ie 
Coles Harmon, King of Lundy Island. By Hen- 
ry Morris. It was published in 1988. 

The work includes two parts in a slipcase. 
The first item has text printed on French 
mouldmade Arches paper by the Bird and ' riety Pott 
Bull Press. The second item is a folder with ae 
examples of the coinage. OF once 

Much of the work is devoted to discus- 
sion of “Unofficial Coins of the World” as 
described by Richard Kenney in The Numis- 
matist from 1962 to 1964. Apparently the fa- 
vorite of Morris was coinage produced for Lundy Island by Martin Coles Harmon. 

The first edition was limited to 350 copies. This includes one silver commemora- 
tive coin in the folder. Also included was a bibliography of Bird and Bull Press pub- 
lications over the past thirty years and has a certificate for 1000 shares of Bird and 
Bull stock. 

What is described as the numismatic edition included examples of the silver, alu- 
minum and bronze coinage with a print run of 125. My recent acquisition has this 
three coins set. 


fy 
i 
i 


San | 
Serriffe} 


ey ; 
CAISSA SUPERIO 
(UPPER CAISSE) 


saa. = Hhbeting 
Bodoni ~~~=*._ 
—— 
‘ 


CAISSA INFERIORE 
(LOWER CAISSE) 


Map of San Serriffe. 


The Coinage 


According to the book, the standard coin of San Serriffe is the Corona, and is 
divided into 100 ems. The currency is sound with high value on the international 
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REPUBLIC OF SAN SERRIFFE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE 


Port CLARENDON, UPPER CAISSE 


Dr. THEODORE BACHAUS 
CONSUL GENERAL 


Stamp and letterhead of San Serriffe. 


currency exchange recently equal to 4.3 Pounds Sterling. 

Coins in the folder were issued to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of Bird 
and Bull Press. On the obverse is the Bird and Bull pressmark with a Latin legend that 
translates as “the remembrances of past labor is sweet.” On the reverse is a classical 
Athenian owl and legend “Republic of San Serriffe / 100 Coronas.” The accompanying 
folder identifies the designer as Rosemary Tottoroto, engraver as Kenneth D. Doug- 
las, and project coordinator as Stella L. Blazier. 

The edge numbered, one ounce silver proof piece was issued in an edition of 500. 
Only 105 pieces were produced in aluminum and antique bronze. An additional five 
presentation pieces were struck in .999 gold. 

The booklet I received also has two pieces of currency in the denomination of 25 


Coronas, Series of 1986. These were hand printed in black and blue with serial num- 
bers in red. 


The Republic 


Henry Morris learned of The Republic of San Serriffe when an English friend sent 
him a copy of an article from a British paper, The Guardian, dated April 1, 1977. Like 
many with a limited knowledge of geography, he was previously not familiar with the 
country. 

San Serriffe is a semi-colonial archipelago in the Indian Ocean. Of interest to print- 
ers and booksellers is the fact that cities and other geographical features are named 
for typefaces and printing terms. 

The Capital city of Bodoni is on the Island of Caissa Superiore (Upper Caisse). The 
second largest and southern island is logically called Caissa Inferiore (Lower Caisse). 


It was on this island at the port of Garamondo that coinage was struck at the Gara- 
mondo Mint. 
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The Coinage of San Serriffe 


The prevailing trade winds continue to erode beaches on the windward side of the 
island and deposit sands on the leeward side. This would have the cumulative effect 
of making the islands move to the east. A public works project, as funding permits, is 
to transport sand from the east coast back to the west. 

The article in The Guardian included a map of the islands. Morris included a simi- 
lar map with his book on the coinage. The more recent map includes the location of 
the Bird and Bull Industrial Park. 

Morris established a satellite printing plant near Post Clarendon at the southeast 
corner of Caissa Superiore. Some of his books on local interests were printed here 
under the imprint of the San Serriffe Publishing Company. 


The Bird and Bull Press 


Collectors of numismatic literature may not be aware or care who prints or binds 
their books. With productions from the Bird and Bull Press, the printer represents 
high quality and added value. 

Henry Morris had an interest in hand-made paper that led to creation of the Bird 
and Bull Press in 1958. This is a private press that produces limited editions on spe- 
cialized topics including Morris’ areas of interest in booksellers, papermakers and 
numismatics. This interest in paper extended to one book on the Japanese paper bal- 
loon bombs of WWII. 

Their books appeal to collectors of rare books including modern limited editions. 
They use classic techniques such as letterpress printing with lead type. They also 
use imported mouldmade papers with 
hand binding. Some clients buy an ex- 
ample of everything they produce. 

The Bird and Bull Press produced a 
volume devoted to booksellers, Trade 
Tokens of British and American Book- 
sellers and Bookmakers. Eleven new 
tokens were produced and enclosed 
with the book including one for George 
Frederick Kolbe, co-founder of the Nu- 
mismatic Bibliomania Society. Kolbe 
included the same token with the cata- 
log of his 44" sale in 1990. 

John W. Adams’ book, The Indian 
Peace Medals of George III or His Maj- 
estys Sometimes Allies was designed 
and printed by Henry Morris. The 
letterpress edition of 500 copies was 
bound by Campbell-Logan Bindery 
for distributor George Kolbe. This is an 
example of “QVALITY” (An advertis- 


ing term used by Kolbe) with Adams, _ girg and Bull Press's Trade Tokens of British and 
Kolbe, Morris and Campbell-Logan American Booksellers and Bookmakers 
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each representing the finest in their fields. 

Adams chose The Bird and Bull Press for the letterpress version Ae his book, Comi- 
tia Americana and Related Medals. Just 60 copies were issued in this format. An offset 
version was published by Kolbe. 

In 2007 The Bird and Bull Press combined extra plates from the Adams book with 
an article previously published in The Asylum to produce The Magnum Opus of Joseph 
Florimond Loubat. This is a leaf book, that is, one that includes plates from previous 
publications. Unlike similar books that require the destruction of originals, this uti- 
lized overprints. (No books were harmed in the production of this volume.) Produc- 
tion was limited to 150 copies. Again Adams, Kolbe, Morris, and Campbell-Logan 
combined with a minor author to produce this work. 

Other titles published by Bird and Bull Press 
(through their subsidiary in San Serriffe) include 
the works of Dr. Theodore Bachus, The World’s 
Worst Marbled Papers “Being a Collection of Ten 
Contemporary San Serriffean Marbled Papers 
Showing the Lowest Level of Technique, the Worst 
Combinations of Colors, and the Most Inferior 
Execution Known Since the Dawn of the Art of 
Marbling Collected by the Author During a Five 
Year Expedition to the Republic of San Serriffe” 
(1978); The Private Presses of San Serriffe (1980); 
and The Booksellers of San Serriffe (2001). The last, 
limited to 200 copies, included samples of San Ser- 
riffe commemorative stamps. For a couple of these 
limited editions, all copies are numbered ‘1 

Among the works of Bird and Bull Press were 
various bibliographies of prior company publica- 
tions. These included samples and additional material. Apparently these bibliogra- 
phies were among their more popular titles. The Bird and Bull Press ceased opera- 
tions in 2013. 


The Booksellers of San Serriffe. 


Henry Morris and Theodore Bachaus 


Morris served in the Pacific during World War II. One of his books is the story of 
chartering an airplane to get from California to New York at the end of the war. Just 
35 copies were printed of The Flight of the RB-1, Coast to Coast in 43 hours (1980). 

Morris studied papermaking and produced his first book to utilize his paper. He 
now says that if this volume was printed on standard paper it would have attracted no 
attention. Interest in his paper prompted him to continue. 

He studied printing techniques and the printing industry. Through these interests 
he became fascinated with the connections of San Serriffe to the printing industry. 
Through San Serriffe, he issued shares of stock in 1977. 

His interest in numismatics made Morris dream of producing his own coinage. At 
first this appeared to be impossible. With a cooperative relationship with the govern- 
ment of San Serriffe, this became possible for his commemorative coinage of 1988. 
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I received a letter from Morris in 2007 that is immediately a treasured piece of 
ephemera. The return address block shows “Republic of San Serriffe / Department of 
State / Government House / Port Clarendon, UC.’ Inside his letterhead has a similar 
imprint with the name of “Dr. Theodore Bachaus / Consul General.” 

On the back flap are two cancelled stamps for San Serriffe. One is a commemora- 
tive stamp that appears to be part of a series honoring San Serriffe inventors. This 
stamp features Hiram Fravartish, the inventor of the “world’s first mechanical codfish 
ball machine 1797” 

The original Theodore Bachaus was a pseudonym for A(rthur) W(isner) Rushmore 
(1883-1955). Perhaps his best know work was on The Ceremonial Papers of America. 
As a Boy Scout camper, we knew of this as “A. P. (All-Purpose) Paper.’ Rushmore was 
the founder of Golden Hind Press, another private press. 

Morris wrote an expose on “Theodore Bachaus - Unmasking a Literary Legend.” 
According to Morris the story was “rife with false leads, mistaken identity, and liter- 
ary mystification.” 

Morris and the second Bachaus share the same birth date in 1925. Otherwise I was 
unable to find biographical information on Bachaus. 


The Philobiblon Club 


Philadelphia book lovers formed the Philobilon Club about April 26, 1893. It was 
devoted to the appreciation of the printing arts and to the collecting of fine old, rare 
and valuable books. Their goals should resonate with members of the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society. 

They once had a “permanent” meeting space and collection but in recent years 
have met at the Franklin Inn Club. Each year they host several speakers at their 
monthly meetings. Henry Morris spoke on October 12, 1999, on “Theodore Bachaus, 
D. S.C. A San-Serriffean Literary Legend.” 

A history was published in 1973, The Philobiblon Club of Philadelphia: The First 
Eighty Years, 1893-1973. This was printed for the club by Bird & Bull Press. 


Sans Serif 


Anyone familiar with printing is aware that a typeface either has serifs or does not. 
The serif is a relic from a time when letters were printed with quill pens. The more 
modern types without serifs are known as “sans serif” types. 

Although sans serif type dates back two centuries, these fonts first became popular 
in the 1920s. Futura was developed in Germany in 1928 following Bauhaus ideol- 
ogy. Later Helvetica became even more popular. Sans serif type is often now used for 
headlines while body text retains the serif. Sans serif type is generally preferred on 
computer screens and web site designs. The simpler forms of letters are easier to read 
when translated into pixels. 

Preferences for type may not just be an artistic consideration but political as well. 
The National Socialist administration in Germany identified sans serif type as deca- 
dent and banned its use. 


(an 
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Raised as a Numismatist 


Maurice Frankenhuis with grandson Aaron Oppenheim 
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Raised as a Numismatist 


by Aaron Oppenheim 


Often when discussing our hobby, I’m asked, 
how did you become interested in numismat- 
ics? I imagine it’s a popular question, since 
coin collecting isn’t the most popular hobby. 
In my case, I can look back at my earliest 
years and my answer would probably not be 
that common. I was raised as a coin collector, 
taught the skills of handling coins, learning 
about numismatics and the general historical 
knowledge imparted to me by my grandfa- 
ther. If it weren't already difficult to raise chil- 
dren, raising a youngster to take after your 
interest in such a hobby must be a challenge. 

My grandfather, Maurice Frankenhuis, 
was in his own right a renowned collector 
and numismatist, with a focus on medals of 
the two World Wars. He compiled and pub- 
lished his Catalogue of Medals, Medalets, and 
Plaques Relative to the World War 1914-1919, 
which until today is the standard reference 
work for this genre. He assembled the most 
comprehensive collection, portions of which 
can be viewed at the British Museum, Kad- 
man Numismatic Museum in Israel, and oth- 
er museums. As I grew older, I understood 
that his focus on the real value of these items 
were its lessons for future generations. And 
that’s the very reason he instilled and culti- 
vated my interest in a unique way. 

I recall in 1967 when he prepared a multi- 
case display for the Grand Central Coin Show 
in New York. In those days, coin exhibitions 
were very busy with visitors, and his exhibit 
was representative of his unique talents. Us- 
ing props and banners which were mounted 
above his many display cases, it drew a lot of 
attention. My grandfather and I made sure 
to mail out invitations, mailing a photocopy 
of Coin World’s article of its pre-show an- 


Terra sancta medal 1964. 
Photos, courtesy of Israel Coins and Medals Corp. 


CARDINAL'S RESIDENCE 
AS2 MADISON AVENUE 
New Yor. N, Y, 10022 


MEMORANDUM 


Cardinal Spellman’s tag for Holy Land 
Pilgrimage 1964 Medal. 
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Raised as a Numismatist 


AARON CLAUDE OPPENHEIM 
Numismatist 


66 Overlook Terrace 
New York, N.Y.10080 


Top to bottom: 

1) Letter to Mayor Lindsay 

2) Response from the Office of Mayor 
Lindsay 

3) Letter to Cardinal Spellman 


August 25 1967 


Jonn V.Lindsay 
Mayor of the City of New York, 
New York, 10007 N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Mayors 


I am Ronnie Oppenheim and I'm having an Israeli coin collection, 
which my grandfather, gave to me. He also gave to me other coins and medala. 


My prandfather has been a collector all hia Life and specially 
items of world War Tt and World War I1.He has made many exhibitions in Europe 
before he came to America about 20 years ago. 


In November we will have a Coin Convention in the Sheraton Hotel 
and we'll have a display there and mine will be called The Aaron Claude 
Onpenh-eim Collection, My grandfather showed ie the COIN WORLD of February 
&, 1967, which says the Mayor of Jerusalem =~ you a gola@ coin during hia 
visit, It is named TERRA SANCTA, The medal is struck in Ierael on the 
occasion of the visit of Pope Pail VI, 


I have not got this medal and f wonld Like to borrow it from you 
and T will see and be very careful that it does not get lost.%de convention 
will be on Friday,Saturday and Sunday, 1 will not be there on Saturday,but ~ 
T will ask other people to watch it for me, And that it will not be touched. 
Also I will hawe it insured, 


My grandfather made a medal called " A tribute to the 6 million ", 
because the Germans. killed 6 million of Jews in the last war, You have that 
medal because I saw the letter ( thank you letter 7 of April 3 , 1967 that 
you Liked it very much. 


I am now & years old and I herewith send you a qd 
Coin World in which I am named as a collector, 


Think it over about the Terra Sancta medal and 
news from you, 


Sincerely Y. ours, 


THe City OF New YORK ee 
OFFice OF THE MAYOR 
New Yorn,N.Y. 10007 


Enclosed Coin World cutting. 


P.s. 


: You also received in July 1966 from the Preside 
Shazar of Israel, when he visited you, a poli medal, a cop 
_ Jerusalem coin of 1831 years ago by Bar-Korhba who let the 
stmggle for freed.om from the Roman Empire, 

Cn\ you borrow this one as well ? Retin - 


August 30, 1967 


Master Ronnie Oppenheim 
66 Overlook Terrace 
New York, N. Y. 10040 


Dear Ronnie: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of recent date to Mayor Lindsay. 


I am very sorry to inform you that the medals” 
you refer to which you want to borrow for the Coin 
onuention to be held next November are the arty 
~ ty of New York and cannot be borrowed anyone. 
bu will understand our position. 


AARON CLAUDE OPPENHEIM nm 
: Numismatist : 

. 66 Overlook Terrace 

New York, N.Y. 10040 


(fhe Mayor has asked me to extend his best wishes 
Ir success in your very interesting hobby. 


September 7, 1967 Sincerely, 


His Eminence 
Cardinal Speliman 
New York City 


Dear Cardinal Spellman: 


I am Ronnie Oppenheim and Z'm having. an exhibition of an Israeli coin 
collection, which my grandfather gave to me, He also gave me other coins 
and medals. He told me thet youshave,.a yery big, collection of coins and 
ese and that you gave them; away, for, a good.cause, which was very nice 
of you. 


Please, Cardinal Spelima 
My grandfather has been a collect. ald. his, li fe,.. especially during World 
War I and World War II. These,colilections he) has.given to a museum in 
Israel. He had a medal made this year and it is called "A Tribute to the 
6 Million,” because the Germans killed 6 million Jews in the last war. He 
will surely like to give you a medal, if you would like to have one. 


In November there will be a Coin Convention in the Sheraton Hotel in New 
York and we will have a display there and mine will be called the 
Aaron Claude Oppenheim Collection. 


My grandfather showed me a newspaper of August 4, 1966. It says that you 
visited the President of Israel at the Plaza Hotel, and that he was very 
honored that you came to see him. He gave you a present which contains a 
medal which commemorates Pope Paul’s visit to Israel. It is called Terra 
Sancta which means Holy Land. On the other side of the medal it says: 
"Love Thy Neighbor As Thyself.” I have a picture of this medal, and it is 
beautiful. It is gold. 


I do not have this medal, and I would like to borrow it from you for the 
exhibition. I will be very careful to see that it does not get lost. 

The convention will take place on Friday, Saturday and Sunday. I will 
not be there on Saturday, but I will ask other people to watch it, ‘The 
coins cannct be touched because they are all put in glass cases. Also 
I will have it insured, as I do with my own pieces. 


I am 8 years old. 1 send you a cutting from the "Coin World” in which 
it is said that I am a collector. 


Please, Cardinal Spellman, think it over about the Terra Sancta Medal, 
and my grandfather takes care of everything for me. He might pick up 
the medal if you will do me a favor and I may come along with him. 


Sincerely yours, 


t bake Uy, weahesin 


Ui 
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ted the exhibit under my name, 


as if to give full credit to me, at Wa af Alii a) oD oe | 
eight years of age. But the real at- Ym 1 Exhibit Set To Highlight 
tention-getter was an additional Grand Central’s November Event 
display of Israeli numismatics, 
including a rare item that no- 
body would likely ever have the 
opportunity to view. 

In early 1964, Pope Paul VI 
made the first papal visit to Isra- pce ee eR 
el since its statehood. The Israel State ee 
Government Coins and Medals : 
Corporation produced many 
coins and medals throughout 
their existence, and they chose 
to commemorate the pontiff’s 
visit titled the Terra Sancta 
medal in gold, silver and bronze, De ei 
available for purchase to their COUN WORLD CONVENTION 
subscribers and the public. The november ara. 3STtbe BrenavayysAew ORE Chey 
mintage records indicate, how- |’ MS eee Uh Set ee aes 
ever, an additional four medals 
specially struck in gold measur- 
ing 59 mm in diameter. How my 
grandfather was able to ascer- 
tain the true recipients of this rarity before the internet age is beyond me. The Israel- 
mint.com website today documents these four “Not For Sale” issues were “awarded 
by Israeli President Shazar to Pope Paul VI and three accompanying Cardinals dur- 
ing the Pope’ visit to Israel 5.1.1964.” Parenthetically, the year of issue displayed on 
Israelmint.com is erroneously recorded as 1963, since the visit was in January 1964. 

But my grandfather did his own research of the recipients and the first attempt was 
to contact then-Mayor of New York, John Lindsay. My grandfather helped me com- 
pose a letter of request to borrow this gold medal to enable visitors of the upcoming 
big coin show to view it. My letter promises to take safety and insurance precautions. 
Let me assure you that my grandfather didn’t actually compose the letter (which may 
be obvious from the text); I have several drafts which we always produced by type- 
writer and carbon copy paper when sending correspondence. Mr. Lindsay’s office 
responded that the medal is “the property of the City of New York, and cannot be 
borrowed by anyone.” 

But my grandfather wasn't one to give up. Our next attempt would be Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York. If this attempt failed, we may not have had 
much luck in achieving our goal. This letter of request was somewhat modified, and 
the response was a positive one. Arrangements were made to pick up the gold medal, 
which was then included in my display at the Grand Central Coin Show. Mission ac- 
complished! In the days following the show, we contacted the Cardinal's residence to 


grandson of M, Frankenhuls 
will display his exhibit which 
traces 2,000 years of Jewish his 


cH 


which commemorates the final 
stand of the Jews against the 
Roman in the First 
Revolt, and the Bar Kochba 
medal. 


Peaee. 
E9592 
a 


Other medals In the collection 
commemorate leaders in the 
) such as The- 

odor Herzel and Jobotinski, as 
well as Dr. Chaim Welsman and 
Ben Gurion, the nation’s 


arse 
fa2 


man 

D. Wayne Johnson, promotions 

director for the Medallic Art Co., 

ists. George H. Becht 
tor. 


Coin World announcement with special mention of Aaron 
Oppenheim collection exhibit 
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COIN WORLD, Wednesday, December 6, 1967 


More exhibitors who received the Grand Central Alones, Michael Turoff; back row, from left, 
Coin Convention plaques of recognition for their Jay Unger, Emmett MeDonald, Isadore Herman, 

s special efforts were: Seated, from left, George Dr, Tibor Vince, William T, Anton Jr., Hugh 
Bell, Boris Wishy, Frank Fayoino, Vincent Stone, 
> - 


Coin World report after Grand Central Coin Show. 


arrange for its return. We learned that Cardinal Spellman had just died, and instead 
were greeted by sisters who formally took the medal back. 

This story demonstrates the formula for raising a numismatist. The encourage- 
ment, advice, publicity, tenacity, and love that my grandfather invested in me was 
the bedrock of my life’s interest and passion for numismatics. I encourage readers to 
try to emulate these methods in bringing youngsters into our hobby today. And the 
pleasure it will give you is inestimable. 

fa 
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Valentine’s Day 


By David Pickup 


What makes a good book good? Reliability? 
Popularity? Plot? Well, not plot in a numis- 
matic work, but reliability and just plain use- 
fulness, yes. This time I am looking at the 
books written by W.H. Valentine. I have the 
first three of the following list which are the 
best known of his works. They stand out as 
affordable, useful books and they were print- 
ed from his notes and drawings. The first one 
has been reprinted twice. 


(1911), Modern Copper Coins of the Mu- 
hammadan States London: Spink & Son 
Ltd. Reprinted in 1969 and 1977 by Spink. 


(1914), The Copper Coins of India two 
parts: Spink & Son Ltd 


(1921) Sassanian Coins 


I have never seen the last book so I can- 
not comment on that. The others are ones I 
often refer to. Valentine was not initially a 
professional numismatist or academic, but had a career in transport. Sadly, ill health 
curtailed his writing but he then set up a successful coin business. In the preface to 
the 1911 book, Valentine explains how the first book came to be written. He could not 
identify the small coin which is illustrated at the front of the book, so he visited the 
British Museum and spoke with numismatic colleagues, but to no avail. So, of course, 
he then wrote the book! 

According to an article by Forrer he told him that he was given a gold Indian coin 
by his uncle and was intrigued by the script and learned Arabic. He started to collect 
Indian Islamic and Persian coins and took considerable trouble not only to classify 
the coins he collected but to share his knowledge with others. I was beginning to like 
this man more! 

Having decided to write the book, he spent three years on the project, getting con- 
siderable help from the British Museum. He mentions Mr. Daniel J. Howorth, author 
of Colonial Coins and Tokens and Howland Wood of the American Numismatic Soci- 
ety. His own collection numbered between 12,000 to 15,000 copper, mainly modern 
coins. That is some collecting! I respect him more, but where did he get so many? 

The title of the book is slightly misleading because it uses the work “modern” 
which is likely to put many collectors off. In fact, it covers several centuries of coins. 
In the review in The Numismatic Chronicle the reviewer (John Allen) made the same 
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point. The book seemed to be popular. When part one of The Copper Coins of India 
was published in 1914, John Allen again welcomed the book as would collectors of 
Indian coins, “who now form quite a numerous body.” I can sense a slight hesitation 
in that comment. 

The book was planned to be one of a series and Part I] came out in 1920. 1928 saw 
the publication of his book on Sassanian coins. It was not well reviewed in The Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle Fifth Series Volume VIII, page 148 by our friend John Allen, who 
thought it was not up to the standard of other books. 

In the preface to the reprint Howard Linecar somewhat sniffily says that according 
to “legend” Valentine “was a man of quite humble occupation.” Linecar had, “heard 
that he drove a London tram (streetcar) and having acquired some Indian coins, 
found them of interest.” Tram driver or not, they are useful, clear and comprehensive 
books. According to his obituary, Valentine loyally attended meetings of the Royal 
Numismatic Society. It only refers to two of his books: Sassanian Coins and one of the 
books on Indian coins. It stated that, “Collectors of the series are not numerous” and 
says he won little notice of his work. . 

An interview which had appeared in Evening News 23" March 1925 was reprinted 
and explained he had started working-life as a draper and worked for 35 years as a 
carpenter for tramways. He was proud of having corresponded with the king of Italy 
about a set of rare unidentified coins. One of his books won a gold medal from the 
Indian Numismatic Society. 

When interviewed at his home in Lambeth, London, he was bent over a table bear- 
ing trays of Indian coins. His house was filled with books, including the bathroom. 
He had cabinets which contained thousands of coins. The article confirmed he had 
planned four books on Indian coins, but writer’s cramp had prevented him publish- 
ing more. His third book was only half finished. Valentine loved to talk of his coins 
and explained he used to prowl London at night searching barrows for them. I am not 
sure what that means unless he knew market traders who kept the “bad coins” they 
were given. On Saturday afternoons he would go to the British Museum and study 
books about the history of coins and he learned Sanskrit and Arabic. He became 
fascinated by Indian coins. The Keeper of the Coin Department suggested he should 
write a book and offered to be the first subscriber with half a sovereign. 

Valentine said, “There’s nothing in the world more fascinating than old coins. 
...Even now I am happy among my thousands of coins.” He sold his unique collec- 
tion of Indian coins to the American Numismatic Society. It seems surprising that a 
Londoner would sell to the ANS, especially since he had connections with the British 
Museum. Perhaps he offered it to the British Museum and they did not have the funds 
to pay for it. 

The document held by the ANS which details the donation says they were pur- 
chased by ANS curator Howland Wood, but they were actually purchased and do- 
nated by ANS president and benefactor Edward Newell. There was a lot of friendly 
correspondence between Wood and Valentine, including some discussion of their 
families and/or wives meeting each other, so there was a personal connection there, it 
seems. A total of 8,230 coins were acquired by the ANS from Valentine. He died on 
28" December 1927 at 71, leaving a widow and children. He had been a coin, token 
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and numismatic literature dealer and Spink’s 
said they had had good relationship with him 
and would miss his frequent visits. 

In 1969, the modern coins book was re- 
published and it led to an article in The Nu- 
mismatic Circular by Howard Linecar. Some- 
one at the printing firm that did the reprint in 
1970s remembered Valentine and his lists of 
coins for sale. In another strange coincidence 
Keith Howes of the British Museum was giv- 
ing a private tour to two young ladies. One 
remarked that her great-grandfather (Valen- 
tine) used to collect coins. He wrote books on 
them. 

His daughter-in-law was able to give more 
biographical details. He was a coachbuilder 
for the tram company, and in addition to 
numismatics, he was a musician and sang 
in local clubs. He also built a chamber organ 
and made his own coin cabinets. She said he 
contributed to a catalogue of coins in the Cal- 
cutta Museum and that is what led to the medal. He brought home treasure by the 
“sack-full” after tours around London. A further note by Linecar based on informa- 
tion from Major Pridmore refers to three unpublished works: Tin and Copper Coins of 
the East Indian Archipelago (1905), Gold and Silver Coins of Java, Sumatra etc. (1918), 
and The Temple Coins of Java (1918). 

Linecar suggested there might be more. Pridmore (the writer on colonial coins) 
said these (unpublished) books are not of any great numismatic value. A yet further 
note quotes a Russell Rulau editor of World Coins to say there were a total of fourteen 
different books, many of which were in manuscript form. 

It seems so sad that he did not publish more books given the quality of the ones 
we have. I have a small collection of Indian coins, a few of which I have identified. 
More have been identified by experts. There are strong links between Britain and 
the sub-continent which perhaps accounts in part for the fascination for this series. 
Indian coins present challenges but are often good value for the money and there 
are bargains available. Nowadays, collectors now have the internet and some really 
good websites. There are also forums and, of course, Richard Plant’s book on reading 
Arabic coins. 


Sources and acknowledgments 
Hill, David, Francis D. Campbell Librarian, American Numismatic Society 
Shepherd, Brad, Hon. Librarian RNS/BNS 
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United States Numismatic 
Literature and a Surprising Find 


By Cole Hendrickson 


As someone who enjoys building my numismatic library, I appreciate the opportunity 
to add a book that I have been seeking to my shelves. While I have other collecting 
interests in addition to numismatic books, my personal library is one of my most 
precious holdings. In the recent sale of the Eric P. Newman Collection Part XI, I 
was fortunate to acquire Volume One and Volume Two of John W. Adams’ United 
States Numismatic Literature. Not only is it an indispensable resource for collectors 
of numismatic literature, it is also collectible in its own right. Only 500 copies were 
made and each is personally numbered. The set that I purchased is copy 373 for Vol- 
ume One and copy 375 for Volume Two. Each volume has the original red cloth and 
boards with gilt and black decorations and lettering. The volumes are also printed in 
red and black throughout with speckled page edges. In addition, the volumes were 
printed on acid free paper and were bound by hand with each volume also being 
signed by the author. All of this contributes to making the book a comprehensive and 
eye appealing addition to a bibliophile’s bookshelves. 

When I received the books, I was surprised to find a small slip of white paper 
inside Volume Two. On the slip is a hand-written note that states “Stephen K. Nagy 
standing in front of white center column. See Adelson ANS history for overture of 
Nagy.’ It seems plausible that Eric P. Newman wrote this note due to his past own- 
ership of the book in which the slip was found and the content of the note. After 
researching it a bit, I noticed that in Volume Two, opposite from page 69, there is 
a group picture from the 1909 ANA convention party. In this image, a man who 
appears to be coin dealer Stephen K. Nagy is standing in front of the middle white 
column. Nagy was involved in many suspect numismatic transactions ranging from 
1913 nickels to fake territorial gold pieces. After Nagy’s death in 1958, pieces from his 
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estate appeared in the 1958 ANA auction that was conducted by Abe Kosoff. Newman 
attempted to get the questionable pieces transferred to the Smithsonian. Throughout 
his life, Eric P. Newman devoted much of his time to revealing the truth about fake 
and controversial numismatic items. In particular, he worked to uncover information 
about John J. Ford Jr. and his involvement with the Franklin Hoard. Based off of what 
I have found, it is possible that the handwritten note is likely connected to Newman's 
research into the fake gold pieces. 

With respect to the second part of the handwritten note, Howard L. Adelson wrote 
a book to commemorate the centennial of the American Numismatic Society. Appro- 
priately titled, The American Numismatic Society, 1858-1958, the book discusses the 
history of the ANS. However, after accessing a copy of the book through the Newman 
Numismatic Portal, I was unable to find a reference to Nagy. 

The two-volume set of John W. Adams’ United States Numismatic Literature is a 
very beneficial resource for collectors of numismatic literature and is also a great ad- 
dition to the shelves of a bibliophile. I am very pleased with my acquisition and the 
handwritten note is a great bonus. 

a 


STEPHEN Connect with 


your fellow 
bibliomaniacs! 


INSTAGRAM 
numismaticbibliomania 


FACEBOOK 
Numismatic-Bibliomania-Society 
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Intaglio Printing & Wiping Paper 
By Bob Bednar 


I had always been fond of an 18th 
century poem about paper and it 
goes like this: 


Rags make paper 
Paper makes money 
Money makes banks 
Bankers make loans 
Loans make beggars 
Beggars make rags... 


I started my paper career five a : ye aS % is 
years after graduation from the Uni- * ae 
versity of Scranton. At first selling 
packaging paper, towels, toilet tissue 
and later including fine printing pa- 
pers to printers. 

One day I came across a beautiful brick building with a fence surrounding it. At 
the chain link fence door was a doorbell-like device and a camera. Curious I pushed 
the button and heard the buzzer and a lady’s voice asking what I wanted. I asked who 
occupied the building as there was no sign. Surely, it was a government building. The 
voice said, “This is the United States Banknote Company.’ I replied that I sold paper 
and packaging and would like to speak with a buyer. Within minutes the door un- 
clicked and I walked through to meet the buyer. After listening to my pitch he agreed 
to show me around and introduced me to Intaglio printing and engraving. There was 
a printing press that had an engraved plate attached to a cylinder. When set in mo- 
tion the plate was inked, excess ink wiped off, then hit the paper at a high degree of 
pressure and the document was printed. You may have seen this if you've seen money 
printed at the Bureau of Engraving & Printing in Washington. 

He especially noted the wiping paper, saying that while it was a crinkled up brown 
creped paper, it did its job wiping ink from the plate that printed USBN printed stock 
certificates, foreign money, traveler checks, passports and other documents of value. 
He said he had only one source for this wiping paper and would welcome any substi- 
tute papers I could find. 

It would take me more than six months searching paper mills for this strong crepe 
paper. In the meantime, the buyer kept giving me orders of packaging in order to 
continue my interest. One day he asked if I had any children. His dog had pups and 
he offered to give me one. So, at dinner that night, my kids overwhelmingly urged me 
to accept the pup. I arranged to pick up the puppy a few days later and brought him 
home to my eager children. Barbara, my lovely wife, had purchased some puppy chow 
and was opening the bag to feed the puppy who was aptly named Buttons. While kids 


eo 
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Hungarian banknote made with intaglio printing. 
Photo by Petar MiloSevic 
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and dog were playing, I noticed that the dogfood bag was stitched on the top of the 
bag and the thread was sewn on to a little piece of paper that looked like the wiping 
paper used at the Bank Note Company. 

In the office early the next day I eagerly called the dog food company and found 
that Chase Bag Company in Chagrin Falls, Ohio indeed made not only the bag but 
the creped wiping paper for the bag. I spoke with the mill superintendent who never 
heard of wiping paper but said hed be interested in seeing what I had. The Bank Note 
Company gave me a trial order and the Chase Bag wiping paper was mine to sell. 

Within several months, security printers worldwide called to get a piece of the 
wiping paper. Besides offering intaglio printers another source for the “die wipe pa- 
per, my paper was less expensive, caused less wear and tear on the printing plates, 
and wiped the printing plate cleaner. For several years, even the BEP used my die 
wipe paper in the printing of US currency. 


iS 


Happy 40th, NBS! 


In 2019, the Numismatic Bibliomania Society will be turning 40! To cel- 
ebrate, we are compiling a special anniversary edition of The Asylum 
where members share their stories from its inception through the years. 

Please send your remembrances about live literature sales, the inva- 
sion of Louisville or Pittsburgh (among others), all of the interesting 
personalities our hobby attracts, and any stories involving numismatic 
literature and the NBS. 


Photographs are especially wanted and 
needed! 
Our deadline for submissions is April 1, 2019, 
but please start the wheels turning now. Send all 
submissions to nbsasylum@gmail.com and give 
us a heads-up so we can reserve space for your ee nye 
story. 
We hope you will enthusiastically embrace 
this project that will not only be enjoyed today, 
but will record numismatic literature events and 
personalities for future bibliophiles that other- 
wise may be lost. 


Gate, 
(213) 566 pap9 91269 
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“The Coin Collector” 


By Ray Williams 


There’s nothing scholarly 
to share with my NBS 
friends, just an interesting 
picture I stumbled upon 
while browsing on the in- 
ternet. What did we do 
before the internet? The 
picture was painted in ap- 
proximately 1655 by Ger- 
man artist Hendrick Ger- 
ritsz Pot (1580-1657). It is 
oil on wood and resides at 
the Indianapolis Museum 
of Art. 

This picture speaks vol- 
umes to me. The gentle- 
man’s hair and brow show 
wisdom over time. The 
long beard shows patience. 
In the time period of the 
painting, collecting coins 
was not for the common 
man, so this collector must have been well-to-do. This thought is also reinforced by 
the quality of his clothing. 

The man is a numismatist-he owns a book with coins plated!!! In 1655!!! The book 
is well-used and you can see pages that are book marked along the top edge. He is 
annotating this work with a quill pen — another sign that he’s not a casual collector. 

But to my astonishment, he does not know how to properly hold a coin! I’m as- 
suming the coins on the table are not part of his collection based on how poorly they 
are spread on the table. Maybe they are the day’s receipts for his business, and he’s 
just looking for a date he needs. He did take the time to place a tablecloth to protect 
the coins. 

In 1655, I wonder if an NE shilling found its way into his collection... From the 
size of the coins, I suspect he collected crown-sized coins. 

If I thought Diane would permit it, I'd print this picture and hang it up on the wall. 
I will enjoy it by sharing it with y'all. Study the picture and see if you don't also share 
something with this man of 360 years ago. 
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My Dad, His Bank and 
How to Start Collecting Coins 


By David Pickup 


I was amused to see a recent article on the British money system in pre-decimal days. 
The piece explained that before 1971 there were twelve pennies to the shilling and 
twenty shillings made a pound. It told the reader what half a crown and a florin were, 
a shilling was sometimes called a bob and sixpence was a tanner. I have read many 
books recently that have similar guides to “old money.’ The article said the British 
money system was complicated. 

Well, to anyone over a certain age, pounds, shillings and pence were not compli- 
cated at all—no more than that there are twelve inches in a foot, three feet in a yard 
and I forget how many yards were in a mile. You learned these things at home or at 
school. 

One Friday evening in the 1960s, when I was about eight years old, my dad came 
home and gave me a booklet he had picked up from his bank. He knew then I was 
interested in coins. The booklet was entitled Coins of the Realm by C.R. Josset. It was 
an advertising leaflet produced by one of the main high street banks. When opened 
flat it was about A3 size folded to make two three-page leaflets (twelve sides in all). It 
is not dated but refers to the 1965 Maundy ceremony so it is probably 1966. No men- 
tion of decimalisation at all. The first decimal coins came in 1968. 

It illustrates the different denominations, including Maundy money. Details of 
the silver content of coins are provided, and there is a table of rarities. The booklet 
mentions gold coins and warns it is illegal for the public to own gold coins unless as 
collectors’ items. It is all illustrated with splendid pictures of the George III crown, 
Victorian florin and bronze coins. Silver threepenny pieces are mentioned as being 
detested by bus conductors and clergymen—I had not heard that anywhere else. 

I have found that C.R. Jossett wrote at least one other book on coins called Money 
in Great Britain and Ireland: History of the Coins and Notes of the British Isles. Per- 
haps the booklet was produced not only as advertising, but also to teach the bank 
staff about coins so they could recognise older coins which were still legal tender. In 
those days in the 1960s you quite often came across Victorian pennies, halfpennies 
and even silver coins in your change. Sadly, my copy fell to pieces years ago, but I did 
manage to buy another on Ebay for a few pounds. 

Why don’t banks produce similar leaflets today? Here in Britain they could list 
commemorative 50-pence coins, the coins you sometimes find in your change from 
the Channel Islands, which are the same size as UK coins, and perhaps something on 
the Euro, which again is seen occasionally in loose change. 

This booklet was a delight and a great aid to a young collector fascinated by his 


new hobby. 
(s) 
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A Casual Discussion at the ANS 


A follow up to An Afternoon at Princeton University 
By Ray Williams 


In the last issue of The Asylum (Vol. 36, No. 4), 
I wrote about an afternoon I spent at Princeton 
University with Dr. Alan Stahl, viewing a copy 
of Historical Sketches of the Paper Currency of 
the American Colonies (1865) by Henry Phil- 
lips. This copy was special in that it was pre- 
sented by the author to an individual in 1890, 
with a note about the volumes. It was also in- 
terleaved with pages that had carefully-made 
cutouts where actual colonial bills were glued 
and could be viewed on both sides. 

At the 2018 annual business meeting at the 
American Numismatic Society, I was recount- 
ing the events of that afternoon to a friend. 
Dan Hamelberg was there listening. As I pro- 
gressed in my story, I could see Dan start- 
ing to smile. He waited until I was done with 
my story before giving me some interesting 
information. 

He told me that he also owned the two vol- 
ume reference by Phillips and his were also in- 
terleaved with pages where real colonial bills 
were glued so as to see both sides! His copy 
was autographed by the author, but no other 
text was written. Dan told me of his source- 
a well-known dealer of colonial numismatics 
and a good friend. 

What a surprise this was! I asked Dan if he 
would be so kind as to take a few images and 
send them to me. He did so soon after. Dan 
had to send them to my wife’s phone (I still 
have a flip phone) and she sent them to my email. These are what accompany this 
article. 

It is my hope that someday Dan will have need to visit the Princeton area, and can 
visit Alan with his copy, so a comparison can be made. If such a meeting occurs, I 
hope to get an invite. Questions arise now that a second copy exists with bills similarly 
mounted... Is the quality of the bills the same in both copies? Are they mounted in 
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the same manner? Are the bindings the same? Are the covers the same? Are there 
more like these? 


I welcome any thoughts the readers may have on the topic. Please email me at 
njraywms@optonline.net. 
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The Sheriff and the Switcher: 
An Afternote 


By Joel J. Orosz 


In the Winter 2018 issue of The Asylum (Vol. 36 No. 4), I wrote one of my occasional 
ASSOCIATIONS columns, entitled “Del Bland’s William H. Sheldon-Inscribed Copy 
of Early American Cents: Before the Sheriff Nabbed the Switcher,” recounting a brief 
summary of how Bland proved that Sheldon had switched high-grade large cents for 
lower-graded ones out of the collection of the American Numismatic Society. Shortly 
after publication, Q. David Bowers sent me an e-mail dated November 20, 2018 that 
placed this matter into a broader numismatic museum context. His experiences dem- 
onstrate that, during the middle of the 20" century, the ANS, far from being careless, 
was operating very much within the mainstream of numismatic museum practice. 

Dave began by pointing out that Dr. Sheldon was by no means the only one who 
was granted unsupervised access to the ANS collection: 


In the 1950s I and others were allowed to take drawers of coins into separate 
rooms and examine them. I was a member at the time, and perhaps this 
courtesy was extended to all members. I don’t think I had to sign anything, I 
recall examining in detail copper coins of 1785 to 1788 and the US. patterns. 


Thinly-staffed numismatic museums with large collections were hard-pressed to 
assign staffers to “mind” every researcher, especially those whose research consumed 
a number of days. Therefore, they trusted members and scholars on the honor system. 
Dr. Sheldon was not the only member who succumbed to temptation; Dave recalls, 
during the 1960s, being offered an 1868 pattern large cent and other coins that he 
recognized as part of the ANS collection. He returned them to the ANS by mail. It is 
important to remember, however, that for every member like Sheldon who violated 
the honor system, there were hundreds who scrupulously followed it. 

In his forthcoming autobiography, which I have been privileged to review, Dave 
also recalled that unsupervised examination by scholars was the rule, not the excep- 
tion to the rule, at other museums with numismatic collections. In fact, he eventually 
began to ask to be supervised during his visits, for the sensible reason that, should 
losses be detected at some future date, he could not be accused of having been the 
perpetrator. Such caution was warranted. Many of these institutions suffered thefts, 
including The Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh and Yale University. 

Added to the threat posed by outsiders, museums are always in peril from the 
inside job, especially with collections as portable and easy to conceal as coins (Green- 
field Village, in Dearborn Michigan, has never lost one of their steam locomotives 
by theft, whether from outside or inside). Just a few years ago, the American Numis- 
matic Association was victimized by one of their museum employees, who made off 
with several coins, including the ANA’s 1792 half disme. 
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While sharing these broader considerations, Dave hastened to state that “Dr. Shel- 
don’s absconding cannot be excused.” This is absolutely correct. It is also important, 
however, to understand the context of the times, and to know that Dr. Sheldon’s unsu- 
pervised privileges at ANS were the same as were extended to many other ANS mem- 
bers; that the ANS was in the mainstream of museum practice at the time when these 
privileges were extended; and that ANS was not the only museum to suffer losses as a 
result of such policies. “And now,’ as the late newscaster Paul Harvey was wont to say, 
“you know the rest of the story.” 
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Lauer’s Musterkarte 28: Within a 
Rare Catalog, an Even Rarer One 


By David D. Gladfelter 


A folio catalog of medals 
struck by the Niirnberg firm 
of L. Chr. Lauer, published 
circa 1900 and acquired in 
1989, has proved to contain 
the firm’s rare 1890 first 
folio which has now been 
restored to its original con- 
dition (Figure 1). 

The original set of 35 
photo-engraved plates 
printed by Fritz Schumann 
for the first folio, “mit Text” 
(probably a price list), is 
listed in the February 1890 
issue of the bibliographic 
periodical Numismatisches 
Literatur-Blatt published 
by Max Bahrfeldt. He states 
that this set of plates may 
be had for 8.75 marks, with 
individual plates avail- 
able at 25 pfennigs each. 
They depict 315 medals 
commemorating persons 
and events of the past 300 
years. In the January 1891 
issue, Bahrfeldt lists an 
additional 17 plates, numbered 36-52, together with a folio to house them and an 
updated price list, as being available for an additional 4.75 marks. These additional 
plates include private medals of reigning families and politicians, sporting medals, 
castles and public buildings, and scenes and personages of Niirnberg similar to those 
used on the firm’s later set of streetcar tokens issued in 1921. From these listings in 
the numismatic press, it appears that the Lauer firm was marketing its catalog to col- 
lectors, not merely producing it for its own use. 

The catalog in its various editions over the years is titled “Musterkarte 28” (mean- 
ing sample or specimen list #28). The circa 1900 catalog contains 179 plates depicting 


Figure 1: Cover of first folio of L. Chr. Lauer’s Musterkarte 28. 
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Figure 2: 
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1,660 iredals pany ne as late as 1900. A version ‘ireaitea circa 1894 his 81 pies de- 
picting 772 medals. A version issued circa 1911 has 192 plates depicting 1,783 medals 
and is in the American Numismatic Society library. I have not seen Lauer catalogs 
with numbers other than 28. 

The early first folio plates 1 through 52 included in the 1900 catalog are printed 
on slightly larger, somewhat thicker paper than that used for later plates - 25 cm x 
32.5 cm, compared to 24.5 cm x 32 cm. Also included is the 1890 price list (Figure 2) 
for the 525 medals shown on these plates, as well as the front and back covers of the 
original folio. A master bookbinder located in Pittsburgh has made a new folio for 
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this early catalog portion, using the original front cover, so that the plates from the 
early catalog and their price list are now housed as they would have been when first 
issued. This early set of plates and price list is not unique, but the folio itself may be. I 
have recently seen a bound set and list without the folio for sale online. 

The Lauer firm had agents in cities in other countries, including London. In New 
York its agent was Reymond & Gottlob, located at 335 Broadway, at the corner of 
Worth St., whose ink stamp appears on an 1894 version. My catalog may have be- 
longed to this agent, or another in the United States, because plate 73, depicting four 
medals of the Chicago Columbian Exposition of 1893, shows heavy wear (Figure 3). 
This agent doubtless represented the Lauer firm continuously from 1890 and merely 
added new groups of plates to the catalog as they came out. The Columbian medals 
depicted are Eglit 338, the 115 mm view of the exhibition building with reclining al- 
legory of Liberty on the obverse and the fair grounds at the Lake Michigan shore on 


Figure 4: Cover of Lauer’s c.1900 edition of Musterkarte 28. 
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the reverse; and Eglit 100, 223 and 224, the “Spanish Medal,” with a dramatic rear- 
view portrait of Columbus on the obverse and an allegory of Spain on the reverse, in 
70 mm, 45 mm and 27 mm sizes, respectively. 

Other medals of interest depicted include the 1887 Victoria Jubilee medals on 
plate 14, plaquettes of German composers and writers on plates 146. 147 and 166- 
170, the memorial medal of Frederick the Great on plate 10, a portrait medal of Bis- 
marck on plate 160, several portraits of Kaisers Wilhelm I, Frederick III] and Wilhelm 
II on plates 2, 3, 17 and 19, and a whimsical medal to the winner of the “pork sausage 
derby,’ shown riding on a large hog, on plate 145. 

By 1900, the Lauer firm had opened a second office in Berlin. Both addresses are 
shown on the cover of its 1900 folio (Figure 4), as well as on the individual plates from 
that later period. Its quaint familiar logo of elves turning a screw press is also shown. 
In fact, the Lauer firm was anything but quaint, having more than 100 employees in 
1888, according to Leonard Forrer (Biographical Dictionary of Medallists, V1I:314). 
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Back Issues of The Asylum 


Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers are now managing the distribution of back 
issues of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society’s award-winning journal The Asylum. 
The Numismatic Bibliomania Society was formed in 1979, with their publication first 
appearing in 1980. Now in its 36th volume, it publishes both formal and informal 
articles on topics of interest to numismatic bibliophiles around the world. Back issues 
are available in limited numbers. 


The following full volumes are available: 
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* Vol. 22 includes the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 
** Vol. 24 consists of only two issues. 


In addition, single issues are available of the following: 
Individual issues are $5 each unless priced differently. Shipping costs are included. 
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Vol. II, No. 1 - Vol. X, No. 1 Vol. XX, No. 2 Vol. XXIX, No. 4 
Vol. II, No. 2 Vol. X, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 3 Vol. XXX, No. 2 
Vol. II, No. 4 Vol. XI, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 4 Vol. XXX, No. 3 
Vol. HI, No. 1 Vol. XII, No. 3 Vol. XXI, No. 3 Vol. XXX, No. 4 
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Donate to the NBS 
Benefit Auction at ANA 


179 Batt a 


Sample lots from 2018 NBS Auction 


Each year at the ANA World’s Fair of Money, the Numis- 
matic Bibliomania Society conducts a benefit auction to 
raise funds for the organization. All items sold are donated 
to the NBS by members and 100% of the proceeds go to 
the NBS treasury. 


Suggested lot value is $100 and up, but all donations will 
be accepted. A catalog will be compiled and distributed 
prior to the auction and absentee bid may be placed for 
those who cannot attend. 


Literature donations may be sent to: 


NBS Auction 
David Fanning 
141 W. Johnstown Road 
Gahanna OH 43230 
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Message from the President 


I am delighted to announce the NBS will be debuting their 
quarterly podcast in the near future. Typically 15 to 30 minutes 
in length, it will cover an array of topics from book reviews to 
interviews with collectors to building and caring for a numis- 
fats Larigon matic library. Lianna Spurrier, who produced the outstanding 
NBS President daily videos at this year’s ANA Convention, will be producing 

the podcast. She has also done work for the Newman Numis- 
matic Portal, C4, CDN and Coin Week. 

Lianna’s first interview will be with the esteemed numismatic researcher, author 
and NBS Historian, Joel J. Orosz, who has built a remarkable antebellum library. Of 
paramount importance, I believe the podcast will serve our foundational purposes of 
sharing educational opportunities and introducing collectors to the fascinating world 
of numismatic literature. 

Following this summer’s ANA Convention in Rosemont, the issue of providing 
deeper display cases for numismatic literature exhibits arose. The concern centered 
on the stress placed on the spines of antiquarian books which require being opened 
flat in the shallow cases provided by the ANA. Upon inquiry, the ANA stated that 
due to transportation cost they are attempting to reduce the amount of materials they 
send to conventions. Even if the NBS was willing to underwrite the cost of deeper 
cases, space constraints would be problematic for the ANA. It is our hope that NBS 
members will continue to explore creative ways to exhibit special works from their 
libraries without compromising the integrity of their books. 

May your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery and most of all, 
enjoyment. 


ra 


Free shipping on many auctions 


https://www.ebay.com/str/numismaticswithkenny 


ANA LM 6808 PAN, FUN, CSNS, & TNA Member 
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A Complete List of the Literature 
for Greek Banknotes 


By Evangelos Fysikas 


Although the history of Greek coins spans over 25 centuries, banknotes were is- 
sued for the first time in Greece only in the first quarter of the 19th century. In simi- 
lar terms it can be said that the literature for Greek coins is enormous but for the 
banknotes is relatively small. Only in the 1970s the first attempts were made for com- 
piling a catalogue for the full range of Greek banknotes. 

The first Greek banknotes were issued in 1822 during the Greek Revolutionary 
War against the Ottomans and the last Greek drachmas were withdrawn in 2002 
when Euro replaced the majority of the European Union currencies. The main Greek 
banknote issuers were six banks (National Finance, Ionian, National, Epirothessa- 
ly, Crete and Bank of Greece) and the Greek state (as Kingdom of Greece or Greek 
State). By recording the total number of banknotes that circulated in the Greek area, 
we came to a number exceeding 10 billion pieces. Most of these were issued during 
WW2 and in the end of the 20th century. The total quantity consists of 273 differ- 
ent types of banknotes, without counting any varieties in dates, signatures or serial 
numbers. 

The first book about Greek banknotes is one written in 1930. It does not include 
any images and describes only the first three issues of National Bank of Greece be- 
tween 1842 and 1859. This small book is considered as the holy grail of collectors of 
Greek banknotes literature. Forty six years later, Paul Pylarinos, an art dealer, pub- 
lished the first banknote catalogue, thus opening the way to other researchers and 
dealers to write similar catalogues. Besides catalogues with prices or rarity scales, 
some other books were also published. These have a wealth of information focus- 
ing mainly on the history of Greek banknotes rather than the collectible and market 
value of them. Especially, the book published by the National Bank Archives in 2005 
is considered as the flagship of all the books and catalogues on the subject. During 
the turnover from drachma to Euro in 2002, the number of collectors of Greek coins 
and banknotes rose significantly and as a result more relative publications were made 
comparing to the past. 

The accompanying table (facing page) is a summary of all the publications about 
Greek banknotes providing the main details for them. The last column describes if 
prices for the banknotes are included in the corresponding book. 

Following is a list of the full titles and the authors’ names written in the original 
language of the book. Some books are bilingual but the title on the cover is written 
only in one language, English or Greek. 
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1828 - 1992 
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A Journey to the Bindery 


From right: Ms. Ivry with Kingsley and his two children at Judith lvry Bookbinding 
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A Journey to the Bindery 
By Kingsley Hong 


A recent book auction bid winning unexpectedly introduced me to the world of 
traditional bookbinding. In the Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Literature Sale 152 in 
April 2019, I was fortunate to acquire President Ulysses S. Grant’s set of The Medallic 
History of the United States of America 1776-1876 presented to him by its author, J. F. 
Loubat. It is an 1878 first edition, first issue, two-volume set on the official medals of 
the United States. President Grant’s personal set is an important American treasure 
in that not only it belonged to an American President and the Army General who 
brought victory over the Confederacy in the Civil War, but it also depicted a Con- 
gressional gold medal awarded to him for his Civil War victories in Fort Donelson, 
Vicksburg, and Chattanooga and a Peace Medal made at the time of his Presidency. 
Recognizing the significance of this set, I sought advice for its future conservation 
and proper care. David Fanning of Kolbe & Fanning kindly suggested that I should 
find a conservator to first perform a cleaning of the stained covers for a more attrac- 
tive appearance and then to construct a new slipcase or a clamshell box so as to keep 
the large volumes lying flat to mitigate the stress on the bindings. 

My preference for a highly recommended conservator-bookbinder is someone 
whose work location is where I can conveniently visit. With that aim, I searched the 
Web and also called a rare book store for reputable bookbinders in the New York met- 
ropolitan area. I came up with only two potential binderies, and the rare book store 
was not interested in providing any assistance. In the end, David Fanning helped me 
find Judith Ivry Bookbinding located in downtown Manhattan. 

An online search on Judith Ivry Bookbinding led me to know that Judith Ivry 
has an impressive record. After some email and telephone contacts with Ms. Ivry, I 
brought my wife Angela and our youngest daughter Katherine with the set of Loubat’s 
for our meeting, which occurred on June 19, 2019. Her workplace in a walk-in loft 
resembles a bindery of a past time with its wooden cabinets stacked high and a col- 
umn filled with rolls of paper and leather of all kinds of color. It is an amazing place 
to behold. 

Ms. Ivry is a very pleasant person to work with. After examining President Grant’s 
volumes, she declared that the stains on the covers should not be removed. Next, we 
chose the horizontally lying clambox design over a new slipcase as this form clearly 
provides the best protection for large-size volumes. In order to give this clambox the 
appearance of the actual Loubat’s set, we tried to match the clambox’s color with the 
Loubat’s covers as closely as possible. During this process, Ms. Ivry made a sugges- 
tion to further strengthen the protection given to these volumes. Each volume was 
wrapped with a clear archival Mylar sheet. In the end, we decided on a horizon- 
tally lying half leather brown colored clambox with rounded leather spine with raised 
bands, rounded corners, linen sides, and gold embossed lettering. The lettering for 
the spine included the title, the author’s name, and the fact that this particular set was 
presented to President Ulysses S. Grant by the author. The clamshell box would be 
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The clamshell box created by Ms. Ivry to 
house President’s Grant’s personal set of 
Loubat’s The Medallic History of the United 
States of America 1776-1876. 


constructed using archival materials. 

A month later, I received an email from Ms. Ivry that the clamshell box was com- 
pleted. On July 26, I took Katherine and her older brother Kendrick to see the final 
result. The clambox is beautifully constructed, and it houses the two-volume set pre- 
cisely. It appears as a real book with a color closely matched to the original covers. It 
is truly a piece of art. Iam grateful to Mr. Fanning, who provided me with his valu- 
able advice and the referral to Ms. Ivry, and Ms. Ivry, a fantastic person who created 
this beautiful art work fitting to house President Grant’s personal set of Loubat’s The 
Medallic History of the United States of America 1776-1876. 


eS) 
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A Newly-Described Printing 
of Charles Ira Bushnell’s 
Early New York Tokens 


By Joel J. Orosz 


Antebellum publications about 
American numismatics are relatively 
meager, and such publications with 
pretensions to numismatic scholar- 
ship are even more infrequently en- 
countered. In this sparsely-populated 
universe, Charles Ira Bushnell’s An 
Illustrated Account of the First Three 
Business Tokens Issued in the City of 
New York has long been a collector’s 
desideratum. Although Early New 
York Tokens (to adopt its short title), 
is a modest octavo booklet of merely 
17 pages, printed in a small edition 
mainly for distribution to the author’s 
friends, it has much to recommend it. 
The Mott token, and two Talbot, Al- 
lum, and Lee tokens, dated 1794 and 
1795, are discussed in detail, both 
from the point of view of their his- 
CP ogange wats of eu EROts aa David T. Valentine’s Manual of the Corporation of 
to own them. Bushnell includes an 4, City of New York for 1859 
appendix of prices realized for the to- 
kens at auction in New York City from 1855 to 1859, one of the earlier such records 
for collectors compiled in the United States. Most enticing, however, is the engraved 
plate depicting the obverses and reverses of the three tokens, superbly rendered in 
bronze ink. At least five large paper copies of Early New York Tokens were issued, and 
probably ten times that many of the regular edition. 

Recently, I discovered a separate printing, published as one of the numerous inclu- 
sions in a non-numismatic title, David T. Valentine’s Manual of the Corporation of 
the City of New York for 1859. More precisely, the version of Early New York Tokens 
published in the 1859 Manual of the Corporation is abridged, with a considerably con- 
densed text, and lacking the appendix of prices realized. The plate is retained, albeit in 
a different state than the original. 

This curious separate printing of Early New York Tokens appeared in a truly dis- 
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‘Title page of the Manual of the Corporation of the David T. Valentine, engraving from Valentine's Man- 
City of New York for 1859 ual for 1859 


tinctive serial publication, the brainchild and lifelong devotion of David T. Valentine 
(1801-1869), who may have set a record for career immobility by serving as New 
York City’s Deputy to the Clerk of the Common Council for 37 years without be- 
ing promoted to the Clerk’s position. Apparently, the Deputy’s job allowed Valentine 
ample time to collect data on New York—almost anything and everything related to 
the City—and to publish said data in his annual Manual of the Corporation of the City 
of New York for 1859. Valentine's first edition appeared in 1841, and then faithfully 
every year through his death, with the final edition appearing posthumously in 1870. 

The Manual, during its long run, offered compendia of the sort of city-wide data 
one might expect to see in such a publication, including the offices of the City govern- 
ment, the people who held those offices, election results, minutes of Common Coun- 
cil meetings, ordinances passed and revoked, directories of public buildings, and ex- 
tensive municipal financial records. Valentine, however, had a much broader vision 
of historical importance that transcended “facts and figures” to embrace maps; street 
scenes; leading citizens; architecture; the flora and fauna; indeed virtually anything 
that pertained to New York City. This profusion of subjects were captured on dozens 
of plates, many of which folded out, and some of which were printed in vivid colors. 

The result was a remarkable series of thick octavo volumes, whose sturdy bindings 
could barely contain the expansive maps and plates that folded out to many times the 
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Abridged “Early American Tokens” in Valentine’s Manual for 1859: first page and plate 


surface area of the squat little books themselves. Historians bless Valentine’s memory 
for preserving images and information that might otherwise have been lost to the 
pitiless march of time. The 1859 edition, for example, contains several views of Cen- 
tral Park under development, and one particularly ephemeral 1858 illustration of a 
squatter settlement located between 1“ and 2" Avenues near 38" Street. 

It is not known if Bushnell and Valentine were acquainted, but it is easy to see why 
Bushnell would have been eager to have even a truncated version of his Early New 
York Tokens appear in the Manual for 1859. It provided a means of wider distribution 
for his little pamphlet, and at no further expense to him. For Valentine, Early New 
York Tokens was New York-related, which provided rationale enough for publication, 
but he may also have been aware of the coin collecting mania then gripping the City, 
and therefore willing to publish an “extra” in his Manual that was certain to gratify 
several of his readers. 
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Abridged “Early American Tokens” in Valentine's Manual for 1859: second 
(and concluding) page 


Bushnell’s abridged Early New York Tokens is tucked into the back of the 1859 
Manual, with the text on pages 596 and 598, and the plate sandwiched between them. 
Alas, the bronze ink of the originals has been swapped out for workaday black ink. 
Bushnell opens his article by stating “As everything relative to the early history of our 
city, has a peculiar interest to a New- Yorker, we give in this year’s Manual a plate of 
the first three business tokens issued by our enterprising merchants.” The author then 
provides a concise description of the three tokens, obverse and reverse, along with a 
brief history of the firms that created them. He closes by lauding coin collectors for 
“...preserving from extinction many of these interesting and valuable memorials of 
the past...” The coda records: “Contributed by Charles I. Bushnell, Esq.” 

As interesting and distinctive as it was, the abridged Bushnell pamphlet on tokens 
was not the only inclusion of numismatic significance published in the Manual for 
1859. Between pages 216 and 217 is inserted a three-panel foldout engraved plate of 
six of the seven Bills of Credit issued by the colony of New York under authority of 
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New York Bills of Credit for 1771 


the enactment of February 16, 1771. The notes depicted are for five and ten shillings, 
and also one, two, three, and five pounds, omitting only the ten pound note. This plate 
illustrates a very substantial article written by Valentine himself, “Financial History 
of the City of New York, From the Earliest Period,” running from pp 496-537, which 
discusses Bills of Credit on pages 510 and 511. The gap of nearly 300 pages between 
the illustration for the article and the article itself speaks to just how densely packed 
with information the Manual truly was. 

David T. Valentine, that indefatigable collector and publisher of New-Yorkiana, 
has bequeathed us two numismatic gifts that, until now, have gone unappreciated. 
While it is true that neither of them tell us anything about their subjects that we didn't 
already know, the very fact of their existence does give us a little better insight about 
Charles Ira Bushnell and the feverish numismatic interest abroad among so many 
“New- Yorkers” in 1859. And it suggests that though the numismatic fever has cooled 
somewhat during the subsequent 160 years, there are still pleasing discoveries await- 
ing the dedicated collector of numismatic literature. 


S 
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A Life Story and How NOT to 
Research Numismatists 


By David Pickup 


I was doing some research recently on Lord Grantley. He had an outstanding coin 
collection and was well known in the last century. Wikipedia told me John Richard 
Brinsley Norton, 5th Baron Grantley, FSA, FRNS (1 October 1855 — 5 August 1943), 
was a British peer. It confirmed that as a numismatist he had a large collection of 
coins. So far so good. A further Google search referred me to a museum website 
which explained he had the finest private collection of European coins in England; his 
Anglo-Saxon coins included the Crondall Hoard; and he collected seventeenth cen- 
tury tokens of Yorkshire. Sounds a good chap! His collection was sold by Glendining’s 
in 1944, having donated some of his coins to a museum beforehand. 

Under a heading marked “Bibliography” there was a reference to his obituary in 
The Times 6 August 1943 which I had seen and it went on to say that he, “wrote a 
book called Silver Spoon: being extracts from the random reminiscences of Lord 
Grantley, 1954” ! Great, a coin collector who published his life story. I searched online 


SILVER SPOON 


being extracts 


from the random reminiscences of 
Lord Grantley 


EDITED BY 


MARY AND ALAN WOOD 


HUTCHINSON 
STRATFORD PLACE LONDON 
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and found copies available from £40.00 or so down to a few pounds. I sent off my 
money and a few days later my book arrived. 

Arrived it did, but it is the life story of the collector’s son, 6th Baron, Richard 
Norton not his father. Richard did not seem to collect anything other than anecdotes, 
adventures and debts to the tune of £40,000. He fought in the First World War, where 
he was wounded. He gained the rank of Captain in the service of the Scots Guards. 
He succeeded to the title of 6th Lord Grantley on 5 August 1943. He had a career in 
Banking and helped J Arthur Rank build up the British film industry into very suc- 
cessful enterprise. He died on 17 July 1954 at age 62. 

As part of his work in the film industry he had to negotiate with the union leaders. 
A dispute was resolved but shortly afterwards an employee asked if he could speak 
with him. “I thought I ought to tell you, that among the graffiti in the men’s lavatory 
someone has written, ‘Captain Norton is a Bastard? “That's all right; said Richard. ‘It’s 
nice for the men to have somewhere to express their feelings. I think we ought to 
leave it’ A year went by and he succeeded to the title of Lord Grantley. He asked the 
employee if the graffiti was still there. “Yes, it is? came the reply. “Well, would you do 
me a favour. When no one’s looking, would you rub out “Captain Norton” and put 
“Lord Grantley” instead? I like to keep up to date.” * 

Richard does not say much in the book about coins or indeed his father. He wrote 
that his father had the finest collection of mediaeval coins in the world and was an ac- 
knowledged expert. * Writing about the effect of his stepmother’s death on his father, 
he said that nothing short of a high explosive bomb or a rare Anglo-Saxon coin would 
shake his imperturbability.* 

As a young man, Richard was expelled from Oxford University and was natu- 
rally nervous of telling his father. When he did so, his father’s only response was to 
say, “Ah” and according to the son, “went on cataloguing some obscure Merovingian 
coins he was working on at the time. And the matter was never referred to again” 
This would have been about 1911 and I wonder if these were part of the Crondall 
Hoard. It is interesting that young Richard remembered what sort of coins they were. 
How many sons could say that? 

I do not regret my mistake in getting the wrong man’s book. Even if the collecting 
bug had not infected him in the right way, he was what we call, a character. 


ey 


Endnotes 


1 Wood, Mary and Alan eds., (1954) Silver Spoon: being extracts from the random reminis- 
cences of Lord Grantley, London Hutchinson. 


2 http://www.artwarefineart.com/gallery/portrait-richard-henry-brinsely-6th-lord-grant- 
ley-baron-markenfield-1892-1954-0 


Wood page 17. 
4 Wood page 201. 
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A Supplement to “NBS Charter 
Members” by Pete Smith in the 
40th Anniversary Issue of The Asylum 


By Joel J. Orosz 


The rationale for creating this Supplement to the existing list of NBS Charter 
Members was explained in detail in my letter to the editor on p. 68 of the Autumn 
2019 issue of The Asylum, reprinted below: 


In the 40" Anniversary issue of The Asylum, Past President Pete Smith au- 
thored “NBS Charter Members,” in which he provided brief biographical 
sketches of 87 Charter Members of the NBS. Pete's source of names is a one- 
page list in the NBS Archives prepared, according to co-founder George 
Kolbe, by the late Cal Wilson, NBS President in the early 1980s. The defi- 
nition of Charter Membership under which Wilson prepared his list came 
from Article III, Section 4 of the NBS by-laws: “All members in good stand- 
ing as of January 1, 1983 shall be Charter Members of the Society.” 


Also residing in the NBS Archives are two different card files recording the 
membership status of individuals from the founding of the NBS in 1979 
through 1985. These card files were the working records of the Society at the 
time they were maintained, and thus have all of the virtues (contemporary 
currency, granular detail) and all of the vices (omissions, inconsistencies) of 
records that were never systematically reviewed. Pete checked with me, as 
NBS Historian, regarding some names on the Wilson list of Charter Mem- 
bers; in most cases, the card files were able to confirm details of a person's 
membership; in some cases, the card files could not. The Wilson list, which 
was obviously prepared with more care than the card files, was thus consid- 
ered to be the more reliable authority on Charter membership. 


After Pete’s article appeared, I received an e-mail from Harry Salyards, the 
distinguished longtime Editor of EAC’s journal Penny Wise, noting for the 
record that he had been an NBS member continuously since 1980, and thus 
by definition was a Charter Member, yet his name did not appear on the 
Wilson list. I was able to confirm Harry’s recollection by consulting the card 
files, which noted that he had joined the NBS in October of 1980, and was a 
member in good standing as of January 1, 1983. 


So, Harry, with our apologies for the imperfections in our records, we wel- 
come you to the Charter Membership club. I suspect that Harry was far from , 
the only member in good standing as of January 1, 1983 whose name did not 
appear on the Wilson list. I will conduct a systematic search of the two card 
files, and publish a list of the names of those omitted in a future issue of The 
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CHARTER MEMBERS 


Jack Collins* 


Cal Wilson 

John W. Adams 
Richard Bass 
Howard S. Baron 
Harry W. Bass, Jr.* 
J. Richard Becker 
John Bergman 
Mary Bergman 
Henry Bergos 
Hedley Betts 

Del Bland 

Michael Bourne 
Remy Bourne 
Bowers & Merena Galleries 
Walter Breen* 
Kirby W. Brown 
Mike Carter 
Armand Champa* 
Brian G. Dobbins 
John J. Ford, Jr. 
Mark E. Freehill 
Myles Z. Gerson 
Carling Gresham 
Reed Hawn 
Malcoim Heinmiller 
Al Hoch 

Ronald Horstman 
Douglas Hunter 
Byron Johnson* 

N. Bradford Johnson 
Geneva R. Karlson 
Keith N, Kelman 
Robert F, Kriz 
Richard E. Lane 
Joseph R. Lasser 
Joseph Lepezyk* 
Marvin Lessen 


RSHSASSRARRL ARS 


RR 


Joseph Levine 

Denis W. Loring 
Jack Mantell 
Harrington E. Manville 
Alan Meghrig 

Eric Moore 

Eric P. Newman 
George Nicholson 
Joel J. Orosz 

Jesse Patrick 

Donald Pfau* 
Richard Picker 

Roy Pennell 

Don Prybyzerski 
Richard VY. Punchard 
Philip W. Ralls 
Margo Russell 
Austin Ryer* 

Vacant 

David J. Skiow 
William F. Spengler 
Elizabeth Steinle 
Alfred Szego 

Steven L. Tanenbaum 
Barry D. Tayman 
Anthony Terranova 
Frederick G, Weber 
William R. Weber 
Robert I. Wester 
Gene Wilkin 
Raymond H. Williamson* 
Vacant 

John W, Wilson 
William H. Wilt 
Douglas A. Winter 
Randolph Zander 
Sanford J. Durst 
Leonard H. Finn 
David Gladfelter 
Leonard Hartmann 
Russell Hibbs 

David Hirt 

David P. McBride 
William B. McKechnie III 
Richard Margolis 
Mare L. Merrick 
Emil N. Eusanio 
Charles F, Sullivan 
Reinhold Jordan 
Morten E. Mortensen 
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Asylum. Perhaps if we politely request it of Pete, he might consider writing 
brief biographical sketches of those members who will be added to our list 
of “Charters.” 


The promised systematic search of the membership card files has been conducted, 
and the findings might be described as an embarrassment of riches: the ranks of the 
NBS Charter Members have more than doubled. To the total of 87 “Charters” enu- 
merated on the Wilson list, the membership card files reveal an additional 100 people 
(97 men, 3 women) who meet the criteria for Charter Membership, thus raising the 
total number of “Charters” to 187. 


Notes on methodology: 


As previously mentioned, page 18 of the Spring, 1983 issue (Vol. 2, No. 2) of The 
Asylum presents the NBS By-Laws. Article II, Section 4 states: “All members in good 
standing as of January 1, 1983 shall be Charter Members of the Society.” 

In the early years of the NBS, a membership year was defined as the space of time 
required to publish and deliver 4 numbers of The Asylum. The first membership year 
began in Summer 1980, when Vol 1 No 1 of The Asylum was issued, and conclud- 
ed Summer 1981, when Vol 1, No 4 was published. The second membership “year” 
stretched from Spring 1982, when Vol 2, No 1 was printed, to Fall 1984, when Vol 2, 
No 4 was emitted. Any member in good standing during this second membership 
“year, therefore, qualifies under the by-law definition as a Charter Member. 

In the card files, there are three different styles used to confirm payment of dues 
for the second membership “year” of Spring 1982-Fall 1984. These three styles are: 
“pd. Vol 2”; “pd. 1982”; and “pd. 1982-1983.” All membership cards with these nota- 


tions, therefore, denote a Charter Member. 

The following enumeration of 100 “new” Charter Members not included on the 
Wilson List of Charter Members is presented exactly as found in the membership 
card files, both in terms of orthography, and the members’ city and state: 


Mark S. Auerbach 
Fort Lee, NJ 


Howard E. Bailey 
Norton, OH 


Richard Bagg 
Boston, MA 


William J. Bareford 
Centreville, DE 


Dorothy A. Beaulieu 
San Jose, CA 


Doug Bird 
Hermosa, CA 


David Block 
Gainesville, FL 


Michael Bobian 
Muskegon, MI 


David FE. Boeshaar 
Santa Susanna, CA 
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Kenneth A. Bovenkamp 
APO New York, NY 
Garry Braunwarth 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Gary R. Bunce 

Joliet, IL 

Irving Carol 

Rumson, NJ 

Harry R. Chandler 
Middletown, PA 
Bertram M. Cohen 
Leominster, MA 

Roger S. Cohen, Jr. 
Bethesda, MD 

David Davis 

Ypsilanti, MI 

William J. DeLongChamp 
Adrian, MI 


Daniel A. Demeo 
Los Angeles, CA 


Ja Der 
Westmount, P.Q., Canada 


John Donoghue 
Lynn, MA 


Robert E. Ellis 
Houston, TX 


Barbara Ellis 
Houston, TX 


George B. Fitzgerald 
Fort Wayne, IN 


Thomas F. Fitzgerald 
Covina, CA 


Craig Folkes 
San Ramon, CA 


Joseph Foster 
Midlothian, VA 
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Daniel Freidus 

Rye, NY 

Rogers M. Fred 
Leesburg, VA 
Fremont Coin Gallery 
Fremont, CA 
Martin Gengerke 
Jackson Heights, NY 
Leo J. Guibault, Jr. 
New Orleans, LA 
Thomas D. Harrison 
Peoria, IL 

George D. Hatie 
Detroit, MI 

Loren Hazelwood 
Akron, OH 

James A. Heath 
Lafayette, NJ 
Theodore D. Held, III 
Detroit, MI 

Patrick D. Hogan 
Iowa City, IA 

Wayne Homren 
Pittsburgh, PA 
William E. Hopkins, M.D. 
Anchorage, KY 

Jr. Hubartt 

Fort Lauderdale, FL 
R. C. Kammerer 
Van Nuys, CA 
Thomas S. Katman 
Cinnaminson, NJ 
W. Philip Keller 
Lancaster, PA 

Fred L. Lake 
Gaithersburg, MD 
Michael Levin 

St. Louis, MO 
Edward P. Mack 
Troy, NY 

William J. Macomber 
Philadelphia, PA 
William Malkmus 
La Mesa, CA 

Jack Mantell, M.D. 
Springfield, MO 
Kenneth E. Maples 
San Antonio, TX 


Robert Martin 
Bronx, NY 
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Werner Maye 

Lake Ronkonkoma, NY 
Philip J. Medicus 
White Plains, NY 
Albert B. Miller 

Dover, DE 

Donald M. Miller 
Indiana, PA 

Elvin Miller 

Leesburg, VA 


Scott H. Miller 
Brooklyn, NY 


Ernest J. Montgomery, M.D. 


Natrona Heights, PA 


James Moses 

Grass Lake, MI 

Col. Bill Murray 
Ozone, AR 

Del McCuen 
Silverado, CA 
Verland P. Nelson 

St. Louis, MO 

Dane Nielson, D.D.S. 
Ventura, CA 

Mrs. Dean R. Noyes 
Monument Beach, MA 


David Nusbaum 
Forest Hills, NJ 


Pastor Edward Olson 
Kenyon, MN 

Marko Perko 
Montebello, CA 
Joseph Pike 

Anderson, IN 

Robert A. Plemmons 
Haddon Heights, NJ 
Andrew W. Pollock, III 
Duxbury, MA 


Harry Rescigno 
Newfoundland, NJ 


Glenn A. Rome 
Seattle, WA 


E M. Rose 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 


Donald Roth 
Hemet, CA 


P. Scott Rubin 
Hamilton Square, NJ 


Dean M. Ryder 
Hollywood, CA 


Harry E. Salyards, Jr. 
Hastings, NE 

John Satenstein 

New York, NY 

David E. Schenkman 
Bryantown, MD 
Eugene J. Schmid 
Bergen County, NJ 
Fred Schwan 

Port Clinton, OH 
Dale A. Seppa 
Virginia, MN 

Robert J. Shalowitz, M.D. 
Akron, OH 

Francis B. Shea 

St. Louis, MO 

Les LeRoy Smith 
Kalamazoo, MI 

John B. Tempesta 
Florence, MA 
Michael Tramte 
Green Bay, WI 
Patrick A. Turner 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Joseph Uphoff 

La Jolla, CA 

Robert E. Vail 
Rancho Cordova, CA 
Jan Valentine 
Lompoc, CA 

Roy H. Van Ormer 
Houston, PA 
Stephen Verges 
Phoenix, AZ 


WGY Coin and Stamp Co. 
(Richard P. Taglione) 
Schenectady, NY 


Craig A. Whitford 
Lansing, MI 


William O. Wisslead 
Santa Ana, CA 


Eugene W. Wolanski 
Fairborn, OH 


Bob Yuell 
Plainsboro, NJ 


Ronald A. Zevin, M.D. 
Short Hills, NJ 
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Your Historian cannot refrain from mentioning surprise at discovering I am not 
the only NBS Charter Member to hail from Kalamazoo. Even more confounding, the 
uncovering of 100 additional members makes yet a bigger mystery of the criteria by 
which the 87 names on the Wilson list were chosen. Some of the most prominent 
numismatic literature collectors and authors of the early 1980s, such as P. Scott Rubin 
and Martin Gengerke, were omitted. Several others who would later achieve promi- 
nence, but who were nonetheless active in the NBS in the early 1980s, were likewise 
left out, among them Dan Freidus, Tom Harrison, Wayne Homren, the late Fred Lake, 
and David Schenkman. 

Now that these 100 new names are admitted to the club, the question arises: how 
will they be assigned distinctive Charter Member numbers? The Wilson list makes 
number assignments, albeit in an idiosyncratic fashion, to those listed upon it. It 
comprises 100 numbers. Charter Members 1 & 2 are NBS co-founders Jack Collins 
and George Kolbe; #s 3-13 are “Reserved”; #14 is Cal Wilson. The remaining 86 num- 
bers are assigned more or less alphabetically by the member's surname, excepting 
numbers 69 and 82, which are noted as “Vacant”. There are thus only 13 open spaces 
within the Wilson system from #s 1 to 100. It will be up to NBS Board to choose 
among three alternatives: 

Utilize the unused 13 numbers in the Wilson system, then assign the remaining 87 
“new member spaces starting with #101 

Ignore the Reserved and Vacant spaces within the Wilson system, and assign num- 
bers to the “new” members starting with #101 

Scrap the Wilson numbering system entirely and create a new one, integrating all 
“old” and “new” members into a unitary scheme. 

However the Board chooses to handle the enumeration of this influx of “new” 
Charter Members, it is well to finally provide due acknowledgment to those whose 
true status previously had gone unrecognized. It is, however, probably too much to 
expect of Pete Smith to write an additional 100 biographies to go with the 87 he has 
already contributed. Not even our preeminent numismatic Plutarch can be expected 
to write so many lives! 

oO 
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Figure 2. Photo plate in CNL No. 2. 
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Reprinted from The Journal of Early American Numismatics, December 2018, with 
permission of the publisher, The American Numismatic Society. 


From Little Acorns 


By David D. Gladfelter 


Fifty-seven years ago in Wayland, Massachusetts, Alfred D. Hoch, a design engi- 
neer for Raytheon Company in nearby Waltham, sat down at his kitchen table and, 
on a contact printer, made some photographic plates of early American state-issued 
coins and a token.’ One of the coins illustrated was a newly discovered Vermont cop- 
per now known as Ryder 37. He modestly wrote up this discovery in a terse single 
paragraph and printed it, along with a few short snippets by other people, on a single 
page, wrapped it around the plate (Fig. 1), folded it in half, stapled it together and sent 
it out to “a few of us who are especially interested in Early American and state coins.” 
Thus, in October 1960, was The Colonial Newsletter born. 

Al followed this up with a second issue in January 1961. Like the first, this second 
issue consisted of a folded photographic plate (Fig. 2) and a single page wrap-around 
commentary. Each of these issues (Fig. 3) was produced in an edition of only 10.’ 

Publication continued, with issues being distributed free of charge to those who 
contributed articles. Circulation slowly grew to approximately 50 copies per issue. So 
did content, reaching a high of 16 pages for the July 1961 issue. Al switched to more 
expensive letterpress printing with halftone images. As costs mounted, he told his 
readers: “On the advice of our supporters, we have established subscriptions for this 
pamphlet. The present rate is $5 per year, but will be reduced when possible. Those 
who contribute articles will receive the newsletter free... We are continually in need 
of articles and write-ups.” 

Costs kept rising, and the subscription fee was increased to $7.50 beginning with 
the October-December 1961 issue in an attempt to cover them. At the same time, Al 
regretfully announced: “Our offer to continue a free subscription to those who submit 
articles must, unfortunately, be withdrawn.”’ The situation did not improve. A mim- 
eographed statement dated December 1, 1961, showed an operating loss of $271.56, 
after only five issues had been published. 

After two more issues in 1962, Al suspended publication of CNL. Fortunately, this 
was not the end. 

CNL reappeared in August, 1963, under the new management of James C. 
Spilman, of Little Rock, Arkansas, later of Huntsville, Alabama, an engineer working 
in the aerospace industry. In that issue, Al, as retiring editor, forecast publication of 
“some of the most factual articles and reports on Early American Numismatics that 
any specialized publication has ever produced.” Jim responded: “With this issue, The 
Colonial Newsletter enters a new era which includes a new format, a new editor, and 
hopefully the continuation of the fine service of the past to those interested in Colo- 
nial American Numismatics.” The new format was what Jim described as “aerospace 
contemporary’ —one-sided, 8.5” x 11” pages, inexpensive and convenient to produce, 
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Figure 3. The first two issues of CNL. 


easily reprinted or replaced with corrections and additions, as used for technical re- 
ports in his industry. Jim’s first issue was produced on a Xerox office copier. 

Jim remained at the CNL helm for the next 34 years, turning out more than 1,600 
sequential pages of editorial content, including an 86-page Festschrift marking CNL’s 
100th issue in 1995. A frequent contributor, Michael J. Hodder, summarized CNL’s 
“most seminal or timely articles” published during Jim’s tenure in that issue. All the 
time, Jim kept a stock of back issues available for purchase by new subscribers, or 
“patrons” as Jim called them. Before retiring as CNL editor, Jim started a modern 
iteration, CNL ONLINE, that went free of charge to about 40 subscribers. 

The American Numismatic Society took over publication of CNL in 1997. It was 
the “save trees” era. “Aerospace contemporary” yielded to two-sided printing. 

So who were the 10 original CNL subscribers? Kenneth Bressett, longtime edi- 
tor at both the present and former Whitman Publishing Companies, was present at 
the creation, as were A. R. Boudreau and Philip D. Greco, all of whom contributed 
information to CNL’s first issue. Although no list of original subscribers is known to 
exist, it is safe to include these three along with editor Al Hoch among the original 10 
because of Al’s stated policy of providing copies “to those of us who have the inter- 
est and willingness to make periodic contributions” —doubtless meaning articles, but 
likely including monetary contributions as well. 

Additional authors writing in CNL’s second issue included W. P. Keller, Walter 
Breen, and Damia Francis. They, along with Ken Bressett, all acknowledged having 
received the first issue. These names increase the list of putative original subscribers 
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to seven. 

Comments by Richard Picker, Richard A. Parker, Thomas Ollive Mabbott, and 
Edward Barnsley were also published in CNL #2. All told, CNL’s first two issues con- 
tained information supplied by 11 writers, several of them well known in the colonial 
numismatic field. 

Was Al's memory of his initial press run inexact, or did some writers share their 
copies? Who today can tell? One thing is certain: Jim Spilman’s observation that these 
modest first issues “have, in their own right, become collector’s items.” 

Parva ne pereant . 


oO 


1. J.C. Spilman, “A Short History of the “Early Issues’ of The Colonial Newsletter, The Colonial 
Newsletter 4:1 (special issue), February 1976, sequential pages 58-59. 

2. Verbal statement to me by Al Hoch, which I wrote down but neglected to note the date. It 
was probably either in 1997, or in 2005, when as counsel to the Civil War Token Society, 
I negotiated with Al’s company, Quarterman Publications, to supply copies of the second 
edition of U. S. Civil War Store Cards by George and Melvin Fuld—Quarterman’s most 
commercially successful publication. 


3. Mimeographed notice sent to a subscriber and signed by Al. 
4. CNL sequential page 59 (February 1976). 
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How to Collect: 
Roman Coin Books 


By David Pickup 


Most books on ancient coins are expensive and so I thought this time look at some 
inexpensive booklets and a book. These are, David Miller’s Coins of Roman Britain 
published in 1976 and cost 75 pence when issued; Roman Coins Relating to Britain by 
Edward Besly published by the Roman Legionary Museum Caerleon Wales in 1987 
and cost £1.25; and a book by John Fox called Roman Coins and How to Collect Them. 
This was published by Longman Group in 1983. 

David Miller’s booklet is only about 30 pages long. It was published by Stanley 
Gibbons, the well-known stamp dealer. They produced other guides in the same se- 
ries on collecting including one on English and another on Greek Coins. Edward 
Besly is an author of considerable reputation. He worked at the National Museum of 
Wales having previously been at the British Museum. He is well known for studies on 
Romano-British coin hoards and the coinages at time of Charles I. He wrote Coins 
and Medals of the English Civil War which has recently been completely revised and 
updated and published by Spink. 

These booklets are a great encouragement to anyone starting out on collecting. It 
is amazing what you can find and learn in museums. I must have first come across 
~ the Stanley Gibbons booklet in a library when I was still at school or just left. I found 
Roman coins fascinating but daunting. There are so many to choose from, where do 
you start to collect? I had been inspired by the series, I Claudius, on television and 
had tried to learn Latin at school. I had seen David Sear’s book Roman Coins and their 
Values which has gone through various editions. I probably read the 1974 second edi- 
tion which I had borrowed from the local library. Noone else ever seemed to borrow 
these so they were usually available. David Miller’s Coins of Roman Britain fascinated 
me because it made the history directly relevant to me. I discovered many Roman 
emperors visited this country or issued coins about it. I was assured by the book that 
such coins could be bought quite cheaply. There was a coin issued in Caesarea in 
modern Turkey that referred to Claudius’ invasion of Britain. I wondered why a city 
in Turkey commemorated events so far away. Now forty years later I still do not know 
why. The booklet mentioned tribes who lived in places where I lived and visited. (Not 
at the same time although...) I also learnt about the Fourth Century coins that were 
minted in London. I had not realised how many emperors had even minted coins 
here. It focussed my interest but it was not for years when I started collecting some 
of them. Books can enhance our understanding of a collection and also inspire us to 
concentrate and specialise. This is a subject that has inspired numismatists for a long 
time. Akerman and more recently Gilbert Askew wrote on the topic. 

I now collect Roman coins which have some connection with Britain and Roman 
Colonial series. When I say I collect these what I mean is I hope some come my way. 
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How to Collect: Roman Coin Books 


Coins struck by Antoninus Pius, 
Caracalla and Septimus Severus 
bragging about how many times 
they had defeated the local bar- 
barians do not come cheap. Even 
the Fourth Century coins minted 
in London are now quite costly. 


John Fox was a school teach- 
: er. He has gone on to write many 
'COINSOF books on historical subjects. He 
; ROMAN te visited our numismatic society 
p BRITAIN : in the late 1980s and talked about 
Sik his book which I think probably 
cost about £10.00 then, though I 
have seen two secondhand cop- 
ies on sale for over £60.00 each. 

I have still got his letter for- 
warding the book to me and a 
letter from him helping me iden- 
tify a coin I had bought for the 
princely sum of £2.00 which was 
issued by Trajan Decius and featured Cybele with two lions. I have inserted in the 
book some photocopies of articles on the Pharos lighthouse of Alexandria and coins 
of the Jewish prefects and procurators. Books are for keeping notes, letters, book- 
marks receipts and all sorts of papers in! 

The book is a very useful work on coin collecting as opposed to coin themselves. It 
is a mine of information on what to look for and how to collect. I like the colour pho- 
tograph of a handful of coins in a host of different hues. Many of the coins illustrated 
have details of the date and amount of purchase. They are the sort of coins that the 
average collector acquires not the priceless objects found in a museum. 

“How to collect...” is not a bad way to write about coins whether they are coins in 
a museum, in your collection or even published by a stamp dealer. 


esl 


AND HOW TO COLLE 
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Back Issues of The Asylum 


Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers are now managing the distribution of back 
issues of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society's award-winning journal The Asylum. 
The Numismatic Bibliomania Society was formed in 1979, with their publication first 
appearing in 1980. Now in its 36th volume, it publishes both formal and informal 
articles on topics of interest to numismatic bibliophiles around the world. Back issues 
are available in limited numbers. 


The following full volumes are available: 


NG peal DOOM S.c..40 a te $20 Se LSen cas oe SOR a ere $20 
Dey sais 2 Simmemes) atc, sat S20 eo eee WADE Meas ot $20 
Bi. es SPAN) ra aoe ere S25 mel 0 eee S20 REED 2 eee ees $20 
OEY eis. SCAN ed Ee are G25 ee) ert S308 33 awkene: $20 
OE eth os OOM Lae. S20 Wares tore NS GIS te. bec $25 
ke Soaeee SO 0eee Sra. oi: S202 Ol aeeeee $20 


* Vol. 22 includes the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 
** Vol. 24 consists of only two issues. 


In addition, single issues are available of the following: 
Individual issues are $5 each unless priced differently. Shipping costs are included. 


Vol. I, No. 1 Vol. IX, No. 2 Vol. XIX, No. 3 Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 3-4 
Vol. I, Nos. 2-3 Vol. IX, No. 3 Vol. XIX, No. 4 Vol. XXIX, No. 2 
Vol. I, No. 4 Vol. IX, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 1 Vol. XXIX, No. 3 
Vol. I, No. 1 Vol. X, No. 1 Vol. XX, No. 2 Vol. XXIX, No. 4 
Vol. II, No. 2 Vol. X, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 3 Vol. XXX, No. 2 
Vol. II, No. 4 Vol. XI, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 4 Vol. XXX, No. 3 
Vol. III, No. 1 Vol. XII, No. 3 Vol. XXI, No. 3 Vol. XXX, No. 4 
Vol. III, No. 2 Vol. XII, No. 4 Vol. XXI, No. 4 Vol. XXXI, No. 3 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1-2 Vol. XIII, No. 1 Vol. XXII, No. 2 Vol. XXXI, No. 4 
Vol. IV, No. 3 Vol. XIII, No. 3 Vol. XXII, No. 3...$15 Vol. XXXII, No. 2 
Vol. IV, No. 4 Vol. XIII, No. 4 Vol. XXII, No. 4 Vol. XXXII, No. 3 
Vol. V, No. 1 Vol. XIV, No. 1 Vol. XXIII, No. 3 Vol. XXXII, No. 4 
Vol. V, No. 2 Vol. XIV, Nos. 2-4 Vol. XXIII, No. 4 Vol. XXXIII, No. 1 
Vol. V, No. 3 Vol. XV, No. 1 Vol. XXIV, No. 1 Vol. XXXIII, No. 2 
Vol. V, No. 4 Vol. XV, No. 2 Vol. XXIV, No. 2 Vol. XXXII, No. 3 
Vol. VI, No. 1 Vol. XV, No. 3 Vol. XXV, No. 1 Vol. XXXII, No. 4 
Vol. VI, No. 3 Vol. XV, No. 4 Vol. XXV, No. 2 Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 
Vol. VI, No. 4 Vol. XVI, No. 1 Vol. XXV, No. 3 Vol. XXXIV, No. 4 
Vol. VII; No. 1 Vol. XVI, No. 2 Vol. XXVI, No. 1 Vol. XX XV, No. 1 
Vol. VII, No. 2 Vol. XVI, No. 3 Vol. XXVI, No. 2 Vol. XXXV, No. 3 
Vol. VII, No. 3 Vol. XVII, No. 2 Vol. XXVI, No. 3 Vol. XXXV, No. 4 
Vol. VII, No. 4 Vol. XVII, No. 3 Vol. XXVI, No. 4 Vol. XXXVI, No. 1 
Vol. VIII, No. 1 Vol. XVII, No. 4 Vol. XXVII, No. 1 Vol. XXXVI, No. 3 
Vol. VIII, No. 2 Vol. XVIII, No. 1 Vol. XXVII, No. 2 Vol. XXXVI, No. 4 
Vol. VIII, No. 3 Vol. XVIII, No. 3 Vol. XXVII, No. 3 Vol. XXXVI, No. 2 
Vol. VIII, No. 4 Vol. XVIII, No. 4 Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 Vol. XXXVI, No. 3 
Vol. IX, No. 1 Vol. XIX, No. 2 Vol. XXVIII, No. 2 


Index to Vols. I-V...$2 


“Vol. XXII, No. 3 is the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 


Send orders to: 


Indexto Vols. VI-X...$2 CumulativeIndexto Vols.I-XXV  IndexVols.XXVI-XXX 


Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers, 141 W. Johnstown Road, Gahanna, Ohio 43230 


orders@numislit.com « (614) 414-0855 « numislit.com 


Visit StacksBowers.com 


for great deals on numismatic books 


Stack’s Bowers Galleries now has interesting and informative books by 
Q. David Bowers available at StacksBowers.com. On our website just pull 
down on BUY DIRECT to access our EBAY STORE. The shipping is FREE. 


PE Rotum» STACKSEOWERS.COM AUCTIONS BUY DIRECT~ “W§ELLORCONSIGN~ . EVENTSCALENDAR~ | ASOUTUS~ 
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The Copper Coins 


1794-1804 


Legendary Collections | Legendary Results | A Legendary Auction Firm 


800.566.2580 East Coast Office « 800.458.4646 West Coast Office 
123 West 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 « 212.582.2580 . 
Info@StacksBowers.com « StacksBowers.com \ 


New York ¢ California « Hong Kong « Paris « Wolfeboro GALLERIES 
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Message from the President 


Numismatists, by nature, are a generous fraternity with NBS 
members, past and present, among the foremost in the hobby. 
For example, in 1988 at the NBS Board Meeting in Cincinnati, 
the treasurer reported the coffers were nearly exhausted. So at 
the General Meeting, a plastic bag, “the hat,’ was passed result- 


Tom Harrison 
NBS President ing in a $1607 boost to the treasury. In the past, the NBS has 


made financial contributions to the ANA and ANS libraries. 


Many members have generously donated items for the benefit auction and open- 
handedly purchased lots to support the NBS. 

Historically, in addition to financial support, the NBS has been fortunate to have 
members step forward to serve on the Board, as Treasurer, The Asylum Editor and The 
E-Sylum Editor. Friends of the NBS have provided engaging articles for The Asylum, 
spoken at our educational forums, hosted the club table, served as auctioneer, and the 
list goes on and on. 

In the most recent example of generosity, several anonymous members donated 
the extensive George F. Kolbe archives sold in the Kolbe & Fanning sale of George’s 
library, to the ANS library on behalf of the NBS. This treasure trove of correspon- 
dence, photographs and ephemeral items that focus on prominent literature person- 
alities and events, is now available for current and future numismatists to explore 
and enjoy. Additionally, NBS members donated two other significant lots from the 
sale. NBS Vice President Len Augsburger donated several limited edition volumes 
by Remy Bourne detailing United States fixed price and premium lists. Also, NBS 
past President and current board member Dan Hamelberg donated George Kolbe’s 
complete set of his own special hardcover auction catalogs. In a fitting tribute, NBS 
board members Dave Steine and Dan Hamelberg presented George with his unique 
large paper copy of The Reference Library of a Numismatic Bookseller at the New York 
International Numismatic Convention. 

These thoughtful gestures continue to demonstrate the willingness of NBS mem- 
bers to share their passion for numismatic literature with the greater collecting com- 
munity. The NBS is truly grateful for this enduring tradition of generosity of time, 
talent and resources that sustains and defines our amazing organization. 

I hope everyone enjoyed listening to the first NBS podcast, “NBS Bibliotalk: The 
Coin Book Lover Podcast,’ produced by Lianna Spurrier, that featured an entertain- 
ing and informative interview with NBS Historian Joel Orosz. We are delighted to 
report that Dennis Tucker, award-winning numismatic researcher and author and 
publisher at Whitman Publishing, will be featured in our upcoming podcast. Please 
watch for an announcement of the podcast’s release in The E-Sylum. 

May your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery, and most of all, 
enjoyment. 


oe 
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From the Editor 


Our Next Theme Issue 


Thank you, NBS members, for another great year of The Asy- 
lum. Your contributions made our 40th Anniversary issue one of 


Maria Fanning, 
The Asylum Editor the best yet! 

The theme of the next issue will be “Evolution of a Numis- 
matic Library.” Dan Hamelberg so generously shared his library 
with NBS members last August (“Invasion of Champaign,” The 
Asylum vol. 37, no. 3) and we want to learn about yours. 

We want to read about how your library has grown and 
changed over the years. Have you built an addition to your home, 
rented a storage unit or filled your spouse's china cabinet to hold 
your expanding collection? Has the focus of your collecting 
changed over time or have your studies piqued your interest in 
completely different areas? We would love to read about how your 
library is arranged and decorated with unusual numismatic art 
and ephemeral items, too. As always, please share lots of photos 
of your inner sanctum and treasures. 

Please send submissions to asylum@coinbooks.org by May 1 
to be included. Thank you in advance for your contributions! 


To the editor, 

While David Pickup’s misadventures with Wikipedia as he sought to learn more about 
the prominent and important collector known as “Lord Grantley” had a tongue-in-cheek 
air about it (“A Life Story and How NOT to Research Numismatists,” The Asylum vol. 
37 no. 4), he did underscore a problem with specialist information in this popular online 
information source. Even beyond Wikipedia, it is often difficult to get detail from a gen- 
eral Google search. 

Fortunately for numismatics, an outstanding volume of biographical information on 
numismatists was published in 2009 by Harry Manville, Biographical Dictionary of Brit- 
ish and Irish Numismatists. Living numismatists were not included, he noted in his intro- 
duction, because to include them would not only “have been impractical as new works 
are constantly appearing, but it also might have engendered invidious resentments among 
those omitted.” But the rich history of numismatists up until the end of the 20th century 
is thoroughly covered in this large and definitive volume. 

For Lord Grantley the lengthy entry summarizes his life personally, his collection and 
his contributions to numismatics. He died in August of 1943 and the sale of his collection 
began in November, a difficult era for publishing because of the restrictions of World War 
II and life in London. The multi-volume series of catalogs of his collection by Glendin- 
ning lacks the extensive cataloging and photography (only 14 plates across eleven sales) 
that marked sales during less fraught times but the eleven sale catalogs still remain a 
record of one of the definitive collections that was formed during the late 19th and first 
half of the 20th century. 

Allan Davisson 
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Samuel Breck on... Massachusetts Coinage? 


By Joel J. Orosz 


Many an American numismatic author’s cog- 
nomen is automatically associated with the sub- 
ject of his magnum opus, such as “Crosby on Co- 
lonials,” “Browning on Quarters,’ and “Bolender 
on Dollars.” The most venerable example of such 
an association is, without question, “Breck on 
Continental Paper Money.” Samuel Breck (1771- 
1862) published his Historical Sketch of Continen- 
tal Paper Money, in 1843, when almost nothing 
on American numismatics was to be found in 
print. Even though it was superseded by subse- 
quent publications, “Breck on Continental Paper 
Money” became iconic because he was the first 
to publish on that subject, and also because this 
was Breck’s sole numismatic work. Or so we have 
always believed. As it happened, Breck did pro- gan} Breck ca. 1860 
duce—albeit obscurely—a different numismatic 
publication, on a specific variety of coinage, in a 
heretofore forgotten volume. He even inscribed and corrected the book at hand, leav- 
ing no doubt that his numismatic interest extended beyond paper money into the 
realm of coinage. 

Samuel Breck was one of those historical characters who seemed to have done ev- 
erything and known everyone. He was born in Boston as a subject of King George III, 
lived through America’s first birth of freedom during the Revolution, and survived 
to experience the beginnings of its new birth of freedom during the Civil War. His 
father, also named Samuel, was appointed by King Louis XVI as fiscal agent for the 
French forces in America, allowing the young man to meet a number of America’s 
Founding Fathers. Samuel himself attended military school in France from 1783 to 
1787. Upon his return to America, the senior Breck gave him the eye-popping sum of 
$10,000 to start his own shipping business, and two years later—in 1792—the Breck 
family moved to Philadelphia, just as the U.S. Mint was opening for business. (For 
reference, it should be noted that the Mint Act of 1792 fixed the salary of Director 
David Rittenhouse at $2,000 per annum). 

Prosperous in business, Breck experienced an up-and-down tenure in politics, 
where his stubborn dedication to principle led to making bad career moves. In 1821, 
while serving in the Pennsylvania Senate, he introduced a bill calling for abolition 
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Samuel Breck on... Massachusetts Coinage? 


of slavery in the state, which cost him re-election. Elected to the US Congress in 
1822, he was not returned two years later because he was the only member of the 
Pennsylvania delegation to vote for John Quincy Adams when the election of 1824 
was thrown into the House of Representatives. It might be said of his brief turns as a 
politician that they were notable mainly for their ethical “Breckxits.’ 

Breck’s devotion to principle was much more appreciated in the charitable insti- 
tutions to which he dedicated much of his life. He served as the President of the 
Philadelphia Athenaeum, Vice President of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and President of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, where 
his fellow-trustees included prominent early numismatists Jacob Giles Morris and 
Joshua Francis Fisher, as well as the sixth Director of the US Mint, Dr. Robert Maskell 
Patterson, who occasionally hosted meetings of the board of trustees in his office. 
Breck was also the founder and first President of the Society of the Sons of New Eng- 
land of the City and County of Philadelphia, under the auspices of which he would 
issue his second numismatic publication, published two years after his first. 

This Society of the Sons of New England that Breck founded in the City of Broth- 
erly Love was a charitable and fraternal organization, a species of nonprofit more 
common in the antebellum era than today. It was an era of mobility—people moved 
for economic opportunity, to acquire property, to escape the complications of their 
current lives, for sheer restlessness—so it was also an era of associations. Writing in 
the early 1830s, after extensively touring America, French observer Alexis de Toc- 
queville noted “Americans of all ages, all conditions, all minds, constantly unite... 
There is nothing....that deserves more to attract our regard than the intellectual and 
moral associations of America.” Breck no doubt grasped that one way to welcome 
newcomers to Philadelphia and to cement the city’s social bonds, was to associate 
together men, who like him, traced their roots to the fastnesses of the New England 
states. This Society of the Sons of New England was to stand for more than genealogi- 
cal nostalgia, for it incorporated a charitable and benevolent mission for relieving suf- 
fering in the Quaker City. It was natural that Breck should be chosen as the Society's 
first President, and equally apropos that he was selected as the speaker for the dinner 
in December of 1844 that marked the organization’s first anniversary. After all, the 
genesis of his Historical Sketch of Continental Paper Money was a pair of addresses 
that Breck had made to the prestigious American Philosophical Society in 1840 and 
1843. 

An address prepared and delivered by Samuel Breck was no schlock operation. 
Just as he had thoroughly researched his talks on Continental Paper Money by gath- 
ering a large notebook full of Continental notes, the research itinerary for his address 
on the early history of New England covered: 


Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, Hutchinson's History of Mas- 
sachusetts, Thatcher’s Plymouth, Cotton Mather’s “various works’, 
Knowles’ Life of Roger Williams, History of Connecticut by a Gentleman 
of the Province, London Edition, 1781, Hazard’s State Papers, and “some 
other writers.” 


The result was a multi-faceted chronicle of New England, starting with the May- 
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flower Compact, the landing at Plym- 
outh Rock, and the Puritans’ subse- 
quent struggles both for doctrinal 
purity and for sheer survival. Breck’s 
narrative traipsed around New Eng- 
land, lingering on the stories of Roger 
Williams’ founding of Rhode Island, 
and the growth of the New Haven 
colony into latter-day Connecticut. 
He closed with the tragic tale of King 
Phillip’s War, in which the native in- 
habitants sought—belatedly, and ul- 
timately, unsuccessfully—to stem the 
tide of European encroachment upon 
their lands. 

Breck’s history holds up surpris- 
ingly well, given the fact that we to- 
day are 165 years removed from it. 
Some flaws inhabit its text, stemming 
mainly from social changes that have 
occurred during that span. Today, we 
would want to hear about the roles 
played by women and people of color 
in the region's development, and we 
certainly could do without repeated 
references to members of the local 
Indian tribes as “savages.” During the Christmas holidays of 1844, however, the So- 
ciety of the Sons of New England was so pleased with the address given by their 
paterfamilias that they resolved to print it for posterity, and formed a committee to 
see Breck’s speech through to publication. When committee members asked their 
President for permission to publish, Breck demurred unless he could underwrite all 
costs, so that the Society would not have to expend its charitable funds for what he 
considered a selfish purpose. The Society agreed, and early in 1845, Breck’s address 
appeared under the comprehensive title of: Discourse Before the Society of the Sons of 
New England of the City and County of Philadelphia, on the History of the Early Settle- 
ment of Their Country, Being Their First Anniversary. Delivered December 21, 1844, by 
Their President, Samuel Breck. 

The Discourse is an octavo booklet of 44 pages, with the copy at hand encased ina 
battered, but intact black half morocco binding. Unsurprisingly, the printer was John 
C. Clark, of 60 Dock Street, the same man responsible for setting Breck’s Historical 
Sketch of Continental Paper Money into type just two years prior. The exact number 
of copies of the Discourse printed is unclear, but it must have been enough to provide 
one to every Society member, while reserving a number for distribution to outsiders. 
An educated guess might place it in the neighborhood of 200 copies. 

Breck was well into his Discourse—on page 25 of the printed version—before he 
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unregenerate individual, or one disconnected with the church, 
was forbidden by law, to be called goodman; an epithet of 
courtesy then in use, prefixed to the names of the orthodox. 
In short, they condemned all for heretics, who durst oppose 
them. They went further; they assumed one of the chief at- 
‘tributes of sovereignty, and as early as 1652, passed a law, 
authorizing the coining of money, which was high treason by 
the laws of England. Yet, with the New England spirit of 
independence, she continued to circulate metallic money of 
her own making, for more than one hundred years. Some of 
the pine-tree shillings of 1 may be seen in the cabinets of 
collectors. Rh cat asathe first el amet. the ommp stat 
after the peace of 1783, that“@rablished a mint, from which 
she sent forth copper coin, until the creation of the national mint. 
Some other political movements manifested impatience 
under European dependence. The two colonies of Hartford 
and New Haven ‘had virtually proclaimed. themselves inde- 
pendent in their code of unpublished laws. A. historian’ of 
Connecticut gives the following item as a constitutional pro- 
vision. “The governor and magistrates, convened in general 
assembly, are the supreme power, under God, of this indepen- 
dent dominion: and from. a determina ion PE “< ey, 
no appeal shall be made.?? ae . 
- Some pains have been. Ken to disprove the stain tor 


repub- 
licanism, set up by the historians of New England, for their 
forefathers. .There'is not space: here to vindicate that claim. 
A writer in Philadelphia, « great: ability,* has discussed the 
subject i in considerable detail, ; before the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, and admits that although they were not demo- 
crats, when swayed by church government, yet were they not. 
monarchists. - The juste milieu, the trae medium, i is conser- 
- -vative rept blicanism.. And that’ was the essence and, spirit, of 
their political creed. Roger Williams, who repudiated ¢hurch 
government, and all restraint upon conscience, derived by the 
aid of Be aes es the eerie > - ee: he founded, 


we 


a, + Job R. Dyan Es 
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got to his paragraph on New England coinage. It would be natural to assume that this 
subject would arise in the course of discussing the Bay Colony’s finances or econom- 
ics, but no: Breck’s context was the stubborn independent streak of the Puritan fa- 
thers. “In short,” as he summarized his prefatory discussion, “they condemned all for 
heretics, who durst oppose them.’ (Note that Breck’s use of “durst” employs an archaic 
form of the verb “to dare,’ and is not a premonitory vision of a 20" century dealer in 
numismatic literature). Breck continued: 


They went further; they assumed one of the chief attributes of sovereign- 
ty, and as early as 1652, passed a law, authorizing the coining of money, 
which was high treason by the laws of England. Yet, with the New Eng- 
land spirit of independence, she continued to circulate metallic money of 
her own making, for more than one hundred years. Some of the pine-tree 
shillings of 1652 may be seen in the cabinets of collectors. Massachusetts 
was the first, if not the only state after the peace of 1783, that established 
a mint, from which she sent forth copper coin, until the creation of the 
national mint. 


Breck’s thorough research served him well. Although he doesn't mention Rev. Jo- 
seph Barlow Felt’s 1839 book, An Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency, Felt 
may have been among the “some other writers” whose works Breck had consulted. 
One of the volumes Breck specifically cited, Thomas Hutchinson's The History of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, (2™ ed., 1765), describes, on p. 178, Massachusetts 
minting pine tree shillings, and was apparently his main source of information. He 
was also clearly aware of the state coppers produced by Massachusetts in 1787-1788. 

It is apparent from the quoted passage that Breck had seen some actual pine tree 
shillings in collectors’ cabinets. We know the names of a handful of fellow Phila- 
delphian numismatists who may have opened their collections for research. In the 
American Journal of Numismatics for July of 1872, William Dubois contributed a let- 
ter that included this passage: 


Some thirty years ago, there were four of us, in Philadelphia, engaged in 
forming cabinets of coins; three on private account, one for the public. 
We often conferred together, and helped each other. As time rolled on, 
one was buried in the Pacific Ocean, on his way home from California; 
another went down in the Arctic, returning from Liverpool; the other 
two went and came safely, and Mr. Mickley was one of them. 


The “four amigos” were Dr. Lewis Roper (?-1850, buried in the Pacific); Jacob 
Giles Morris (1800-1854, who went down with the steam ship Arctic); Joseph J. 
Mickley (born 1799, still going strong in 1872), and Dubois himself (born 1810, 
collecting for the Mint Cabinet of coins). Three other prominent early Philadelphia 
numismatists also may have been sources. John McAllister, Jr. (1786-1877), wrote 
the famed McAllister Memorandum after interviewing retired Chief Coiner Adam 
Eckfeldt on April 9, 1844, just months before Breck delivered his Discourse. Dr. James 
Mease (1771-1846), physician, geologist, and author of the first tomato-based recipe 
for ketchup, wrote first American articles on medals (1821) and coins (1838). Joshua 
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Breck’s Discourse Before the Society of the Sons of New England... inscription on the inside cover 
and first free flyleaf, and a close-up of the inscription (above) 
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Francis Fisher (1807-1873), a “Copperhead” Democrat during the Civil War, was 
also an early medal collector and numismatic author. The “cabinets of collectors” pos- 
sessed by Roper, Morris, and Mickley (as documented by the sales catalogs for their 
collections) contained pine tree shillings, as did the Mint Cabinet of Coins curated 
by Dubois (documented by “the interesting suite of Massachusetts silver coins, of the 
date 1652” mentioned on p. 127 of Dubois’s 1846 catalog, Pledges of History). Records 
of the contents of the cabinets of McAllister, Mease and Fisher are sketchy, but very 
well may have included Massachusetts coinage. In any case, with all seven of these 
Philadelphia collectors alive and active in 1844, Breck had ample authority for saying 
that “pine-tree shillings may be seen in the cabinets of collectors.” 

The Discourses paragraph on numismatics contains one error: Breck’s assertion 
that Massachusetts was the only state to operate a Mint between 1783 and 1792. As we 
shall see, however, he became aware of the mistake after the Discourse was published, 
and in at least one case, apparently made corrections to the printed copy. 

Which brings us to the reason why this newly-discovered numismatic “Breck- 
sploit” is being presented in the “Associations” column of The Asylum, rather than 
in an article. The discovery copy of Breck’s Discourse is inscribed, on the inside front 
board, in thick-stroked brown ink, “Respectfully presented to Saml. Leighton Esq. by 
the Author.’ In the absence of a signature, and without a verified genuine sample of 
Samuel Breck’s handwriting with which to compare it, absolute certainty that the in- 
scription was written by the author is elusive, for recipients have been known to write 
“Presented by the Author” in their own books. The presence of the prefatory word 
“Respectfully,” however, renders it far more likely that this inscription was actually 
penned by the author. 

Another scrap of evidence suggesting the authorial ink pen was at work is found 
on p. 25, with emendations made to the numismatic paragraph in the same hand, em- 
ploying the same ink, as the front matter inscription. Moreover, it corrects the printed 
error. The original printed sentence reads: 


Massachusetts was the first, if not the only state after the peace of 1783, 
that established a mint, from which she sent forth copper coin, until the 
creation of the national mint. 


The inked hand-edits correct the sentence to read: 


Massachusetts was among the first of the states after the peace of 1783, 
that established a mint, from which she sent forth copper coin, until the 
creation of the national mint. 


Breck had somehow learned, between the time when the Discourse was printed 
and the time when he inscribed the book, that the states of Connecticut (1785) and 
New Jersey (1786) had enacted legislation for coinage, as had the future state of Ver- 
mont (1785). Hence his correction of his former claim of state coinage exclusivity for 
Massachusetts. 

The identity of the “Saml. Leighton, Esq.” to whom Breck inscribed this copy of 
the Discourse is not entirely clear. The leading candidate is Samuel Leighton, Esq., 
whose birth year (1771) makes him an exact contemporary of Samuel Breck. Leigh- 
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ton would have been available to receive the book in 1845, since he lived until 1848. 
Although Judge Leighton was born and also expired in Maine, there is a possible 
connection to the Breck family through his father, also named Samuel Leighton. The 
elder Leighton was a Captain in Col. James Scamman’s 30"" Regiment of Foot from 
Kittery Maine, which served in Boston 1775-1776, including at the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. It is certainly possible that Captain Leighton and the elder Samuel Breck became 
acquainted during that time, and that the acquaintance extended to their respective 
namesake sons. 

A later owner has also signed Leighton’s copy of Breck’s Discourse, on the first free 
fly, by the name of “A.C. Gregg” (or possibly, “A.L. Gregg”). Multiple people by these 
names turn up in Internet searches, but none who would be a persuasive—or even 
suggestive—match to the signature on the page. 

In any case, this newly discovered association copy informs us that Samuel Breck’s 
numismatic interest—or at least, his numismatic attention—extended beyond paper 
currency to coinage. His mention of pine tree shillings, while not the first in print, 
came early enough in the game to have some significance to coin collectors then, and 
to numismatic literature collectors now. His care to correct his printed error about the 
Massachusetts mint demonstrates that he continued to learn about numismatics, per- 
haps from the collectors whose cabinets he viewed in Philadelphia. While all of this 
is new and useful information, the sheer rarity of the Discourse assures that one thing 
will not change: we shall continue to hear about “Breck on Continental Paper Money” 
much more than we hear of his second numismatic-related publication, “Breck on 
Massachusetts Coinage.” 

pal 


Contribute to the next issue of 


The Asylum 


Evolution of a Numismatic Library 


How your library grown and changed over the years? Has the focus of your 
collecting changed over time or have your studies piqued your interest in com- 
pletely different areas? Have you added an addition to your home, rented a stor- 
age unit or filled your spouse’s china cabinet to hold your expanding collection? 


We would love to read about how your library is arranged and decorated 
with unusual numismatic art and ephemeral items, too. As always, please share 
lots of photos of your inner sanctum and treasures. 


Please send submissions to asylum@coinbooks.org by May 1 to be included. 
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How much can a 
chance encounter alter 
the trajectory of a life? 
Perhaps one such chance 
encounter had a large 
impact on my interest in 
an area of numismatic yy) CARL 2 
literature. : chy PU» 1 EUCTOr | L 

In April of 1990 I at- i , 
tended the Central States CON VENTION 
show in Milwaukee. My 
local club, the Northwest ; Bu 0S ey 
Coin Club, had been se- _ Nes 

’ MECCA CONVENTION CENTER 
lected to host the Central 
States show in 1992. Sev- 
eral members of the club went to Milwaukee to learn what we could about hosting the 
show. By 1992 I had been elected president of the host club. 

I was rooming with Bill Daehn. On the morning of April 7, Bill and I got on the 
hotel elevator to go down to the lobby and across to the MECCA Convention Center. 
We were joined on the elevator by a man that neither of us knew. He was in town to 
attend a post card show held at the same building in a different hall. 

I don't recall much of the conversation. As we were leaving the elevator, he gave me 
a post card good for free admission to the show. He probably had attended the first 
day of the show and did not intend to go back. I doubt if I would have paid $3.50 to 
attend. However, I can be motivated by something that is free. When I had some idle 
time, I wondered over to check out the show. 

Craig Whitford had a table there. I knew Craig from the Early American Coppers 
Club and knew a little about his interest in post cards with numismatic themes in- 
cluding cards with pictures of the U.S. Mint. I sat down for a conversation. 

Whitford collected items related to the mints and was promoting a commemora- 
tion of the 1792 Mint Act for the two hundredth anniversary in 1992. He established 
the Numismatic Card Company to publish reprints of some of these cards. 

At some point Craig told me about Frank Stewart, his involvement with the site 
of the first mint and his book, History of the First United States Mint. Apparently his 
passion for the topic was infectious. 

Whitford had commissioned Natalie Hause to paint an interpretation of the Lama- 
sure painting of Ye Olde Mint. (Secret History page 192) He had the painting tucked 
away at the back of his booth and brought it out to show me. The Lamasure and Hause 
paintings show the first mint in a bucolic setting in open country. Perhaps this plant- 
ed a seed in my mind to want to paint a more accurate view of the Mint buildings. 

In the years following our discussion, I bought a reprint of the Stewart book and 
read it. Then I went on to buy an original copy of the book and every other mint his- 
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Numismatic Card Company version of “Ye Old Mint” painted by Natalie Hause 


tory I could find. 

On October 6, 1995, Whitford conducted The Numismatic Card Company Archive 
Collection of U.S. Mint Memorabilia. 1 submitted some conservative bids for the sale 
and later bought a larger group of remainders from Whitford after the sale. These 
included an example of the 1915 Stewart calendar. (lot 242, Secret History AO-221) 

Lot 268 of the sale was the John McAllister memorandum discussing the 1792 half 
disme. That lot was recognized for its importance and acquired by Carl Herkowitz. 
His passion for the subject eventually led to a book on the topic of 1792 coinage. 

I expanded my collection to include contemporary illustrations published in Glea- 
sons Pictorial Drawing Room Companion, July 17, 1852; Harper's New Monthly Maga- 
zine, December 1861; Harper’s Weekly June 19, 1880, July 15, 1893, September 2, 1893 
and August 10, 1901; and Scientific American September 1, 1901. 

For the 2000 ANA convention in Philadelphia, I placed an exhibit on “An Illus- 
trated History of Four Mints in Philadelphia.” This took second place in the local 
interest class behind Phil Greenslet’s medals of Franklin. I also made a presentation to 
the Numismatic Bibliomania Society on the literature and illustrations of the Phila- 
delphia mints. 

Around 2007 I learned that Len Augsburger and Joel Orosz were starting to work 
on a book of “Illustrations of the First U.S. Mint.” This was later to be published under 
a different title. I contacted the authors and we began an extensive email exchange 
before I received a draft of the book for my review and comments. Several lots from 
the Whitford sale are illustrated in The Secret History of the First U.S. Mint. Also il- 
lustrated are paintings showing my interpretation of the first mint. (Secret History 
pages 60, 61) 
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Of course, as a collector, I kept the free admission post card. It was addressed to 
a name and location in Amityville, New York. A check with Google indicates that he 
was a member of the Amityville Historical Society and contributed to a book of local 
history illustrated by post cards. As of 2019 at age 80 he still lives with his wife at the 
same address. 

I believe I would not have attended the post card show if I had not been given the 
free admission card. The impact of my conversation with Craig Whitford is a little 
harder to judge. His influence was effective because I already had an interest in the 
history of the mint. Perhaps I would have gotten to the same destination via another 
route. Or perhaps, without that chance encounter, my life would have gone in a totally 
different direction. 


{ } 
Lew! 


Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society Invites 
Applications for Newman Grants 


The Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education 
Society (EPNNES) announces the opening of 
the application period for the 2020 Newman 
Grant program. Newman Grants are designed 
to financially assist numismatic authors and 
organizations pursuing original research in 
American numismatics. This is the second year 
of the program. In 2019, the Newman Grant 
program supported research projects related 
to colonial numismatics, U.S. federal coinage, 
counterfeit detection, and other areas. 

Authors, researchers, and numismatic orga- 
nizations are encouraged to apply for amounts 
between $1,000 and $5,000. Awards may be ap- 
plied toward related research costs including but not limited to photography, repro- 
duction of research material and graphic art services, database access fees, and travel. 
Electronic publications will be preferred as EPNNES wishes to direct funds toward 
expenses specifically related to numismatic research, rather than the print publica- 
tion of research. Newman Grant awardees agree to non-exclusive publication of their 
research on the Newman Numismatic Portal (NewmanPortal.org). EPNNES intends 
to make approximately half a dozen grants in 2020. 

The Newman Grant program is administered for EPNNES by the Newman Nu- 
mismatic Portal (NNP). Applications may be found on the Newman Numismatic 
Portal and should be submitted to NNPCurator@wustl.edu. The application deadline 
is April 1, 2020, with the grant awards to be announced on May 25, 2020, coincident 
with the late Eric P. Newmans birthday. 

It is the hope of EPNNES that this program will continue the legacy of Eric P. New- 
man ina way that would reflect his high standards for numismatic research. | 
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Including a Review of Vatican City Coins 1929-1978 
by Peter Jencius 


By William Van Ornum 


Before studying numismatics, I co-taught a course in Rome for Marist College, 
where I am senior full professor. Rome and the Vatican held endless fascination for 
me with experiences as varied as being submerged under the main altar where Saint 
Peter's bones are said to be, or a night-time ride on a mountain bike bumping over 
cobblestones in a route that began at Termini train station, circled the Coliseum, 
followed the Tiber to the Vatican, where I saw that one light was on in the Apostolic 
Palace. The Pope was still awake. The biggest thrill was meeting Pope John Paul II in 
a private audience (previously I had conducted psychological research on obsessive- 
compulsive disorder and how it is manifested in Catholics), and worshipping with 
him in his private chapel as he said Mass. 

Allen G. Berman's classic (1990) book, Papal Coins: A Complete Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Popes from the Middle Ages to the Present has helped to keep my fascina- 
tion with all coins Papal flourishing in this 21st century. I consider it a monumental 
achievement, relevant to numismatists now, organizing over 3500 coins from the 8th 
century through the 20th, both with major themes as well as a primer of history, sym- 
bols, heraldry, inscriptions, allegory, biblical themes, and architecture. Not to men- 
tion the saints, who perhaps comprise the most frequent depiction on the reverse side 
of papal coins. 

Ona technical note, papal coins are those from the 8th century onward until 1929, 
when the Vatican had become its own city-state, with physical boundaries of approxi- 
mately a half-square mile being self-contained within the city of Rome. Previously the 
Papal throne had been located in various places, including Avignon, France. Coins 
from 1929 to the present are known as “Vatican coins” and it is helpful to use both 
of these terms in search queries both on Internet searches and in viewing auction 
catalogs to pull up the full range of coins, as these terms may be used interchangeably 
in search queries. 

Berman’s genius gives us a clear and basic picture of major themes in papal his- 
tory. We learn that Papal coins began to be minted in the 8th century, around the 
time of Pope Gregory III. In the 15th century, saints began to be depicted on the 
coins, a trend that continued for centuries. During the Renaissance beauty emerged 
everywhere. Golden coins of St. Peter, frightened on the Sea of Galilee surrounded 
by a tempest while in his small boat, are popular in many years. There is a most ba- 
sic allegory: Christ is giving the keys of the kingdom to St. Peter, and, by extension, 
these keys are passed down from St. Peter to the Popes. Yet one can see even more 
drama—the Church is coming under siege, because of Gutenberg’s press the scrip- 
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tures are now available to the common person (and these folks will come to different 
conclusions than the church hierarchy). Soon Christianity will be torn apart by wars, 
schisms, reformation and then counter-reformation. 

By the 17th century, the craft of art itself has improved—similarly does the beauty 
and detail of the papal coins. Later the Napoleonic Wars and economic chaos cause 
a temporary dissolution of the Papal states. In 1866 Papal Lira were struck and this 
brought the Vatican coinage in line with the standards of the Latin Monetary Union 
(LMU). Now the Pope's coinage provided reciprocal legal tender for the coins of 
member states and included France, Italy, and Switzerland. In 1929 the Lateran Treaty 
solidified the Papal State and coins were once again minted as Lira, with the highest 
being a gold coin of 100 Lira. 

There is a special focus on Sede Vacante coins, that period of time that starts im- 
mediately after a Pope dies and, while Cardinals travel, arrive at Rome, and vote until 
there is white smoke coming from the chimney of the Sistine Chapel. These coins 
have special interest to those studying the changes in power and policy that occur 
when a new Papacy begins. Certainly the change in Pope from Benedict XVI to Fran- 
cis brought in a new wind. Studying Sede Vacante coins will lead to other times in 
history when the Bark of Peter changed its course. 

If this were not enough to create a standard and lasting numismatic volume, Berg- 
man provides the 1990 values for all of these coins in Good Very Fine, using numis- 
matic auction sale prices as a reference. It would be helpful if future works of this 
nature provided both European grading as well as the Sheldon scale used by PCGS, 
NGC, and other authentication services. There are helpful appendices of monograms, 
numismatic mint marks, auxiliary arms, and papal arms themselves. A four-page 
bibliography includes essential works, mostly in Italian. Joseph Coffin’s Coins of the 
Popes and articles in World Coins and The Numismatist might be especially helpful 
for those beginning on a journey into papal and Vatican coinage. 

At the end of the book there are 77 plates of Papal coins, usually with 15-20 coins 
per plate. These are correlated by number with coins in the narrative of the catalog, 
where there are nicely drawn sketches of many coins. 

For those interested in church history as it may correlate with numismatic history, 
there are two books that may be of interest—the History of the Church of Christ, Vol- 
umes 1-9, by French historian Henri Daniel-Rops (London: J. Dent, and NY: Double- 
day Image Books) and History of the Church, Volumes 1-3, by Philip Hughes (London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1936-1948). 

Papal Coins: A Complete Catalog of the Coins of the Popes from the Middle Ages to 
the Present, by Allen G. Berman will, in this reviewer’s opinion, continue to remain 
a numismatic classic. 


Vatican City Coins 1929-1978 by Peter Jencius 


A freshly minted book, Vatican City Coins 1929-1978, has just been released at Janu- 
ary’s New York numismatic convention, written by Peter Jencius of vaticancoins.com. 
In the tradition of other numismatic families, Jencius was trained in the intricacies of 
these coins by Edward Jencius, his father, a longtime authority and numismatic dealer 
of Papal and Vatican Coins. Jencius dedicates the book to his father; on the dedication 
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page, there is an endearing photo of Pe- 
ter Jencius as a young lad in 1978 stand- 
ing in front of Bernini’s columns and a 
later on from 1999 where father and son 
stand in the same place. 

Vatican City Coins is a luscious book, 
an experience in itself. The crisp photos 
form a tapestry of shades of color (with 
many enlarged 3-4 times, no magnifier 
needed), have a three-dimensional qual- 
ity and are neatly organized by the three 
Popes in whose reigns they occurred. 
After the coins there are photos of the 
collectable coin containers, made with 
deeply dyed leather and plush interior. 
There is even an alligator folder. 

Near the end of the book, very rare 
offerings are described and shown. There 
is a 1930 proof set, originally packaged 
in glassine envelops. Ten of these were 
constructed and given to high-ranking ig anne ee ror sores roe ity 
prelates. The coins themselves, a special 
edition in which all coins are silver and A sample page from Vatican City Coins 1929- 
in grades SP65 to SP67, form a collage 1978 by Peter Jencius 
on the opposite page of their description. 

A most striking and beautiful exhibit is the “Metal Roll of 50 Gold Coins of 1936,” 
contained in a meticulously crafted metal case and stored in a royal blue leather con- 
tainer with lush light amber background surrounding the roll of 50 coins. The roll 
has Pope Pius XI’s coat of arms and it is marked GIOILLERIA A. CASARTELLI MI- 
LANO (A. Casartelli Jeweler’s Shop, Milan), photo courtesy of Matteo Cavedoni. 

After admiring and absorbing the visual details of Vatican City Coins, it is time to 
get down to brass tacks. There is enough highly detailed information about the coins 
and their mintages to satisfy the most meticulous numismatist. 

As noted in the book, mintages are provided for all coins taken from Vatican or- 
dinances authorizing coin issues as published in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, the official 
gazette of the Holy See. Regularly issued non-Au coins typically are in the tens of 
thousands, with a median perhaps around 80,000 (my estimate) and a highest mint- 
age of 1,300,000. The Au coins appear to have a mode of 1,000 with the highest mint- 
age of 23,325 in the Jubilee Year of 1933. 

Things get a bit intriguing with metals and alloys used in minting Vatican coins. 
Of course, there are Au and Ag for higher value coins. There are three other alloys 
used, and Jencius notes that these are proprietary alloys developed by the Italian 
mint in Rome itself. These are “Acomital” (stainless steel with iron and 17.5% to 19% 
chromium); “Bronzital” (copper with 7.5% to 8.5% aluminum and 0.3% to 0.6% tita- 
nium); and Italma (an aluminum alloy with 3.5% magnesium and 0.3% manganese). 
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The Bronzital coins age differently than American copper coins, perhaps in a deeper 
shade of brown. 

Jencius and Berman make one aware of intricacies and nuances that need to be 
navigated when taking an interest in these coins. Berman's valuations of papal coins 
are, as he notes, taken from European auction records when the dollar is particularly 
weak. His Au and Ag listings are given for Good Very Fine (gVF), and he notes this is 
often the equivalent of American Very Fine Plus (VF+) or choice Very Fine. Berman's 
book is copyrighted in 1991. Jencius uses the Sheldon Scale based on the authentica- 
tion services as well as the Italian Rarity Scale of RI-R5. Using the auction house of 
Nomisma Spa as a guide, those searching for coins in Europe may need to understand 
a current European grading system: FS (Fondo Specchio/Proof); FDC (Fior di co- 
nio/Uncirculated); SPL (Splendido/Extremely Fine); BB (Bellissimo/Very Fine); MB 
(Molto bello/Fine); B (Bello/Good Fine); and D (Discreto/Discret). 

Given that the European system also as plus (+) and minus (—) and the Sheldon 
scale offers 70 classifications, there are probably going to be interesting things going 
on when one scale is converted to another. | 

Vatican City Coins: 1929-1978 offers a very appealing visual presentation of the 
coins of three Popes and a range of technical numismatic detail. I think this book will 
be of interest to those who have never thought of collecting Vatican coins as well as 
experienced numismatists. 

Taken together, the books by Berman and Jencius bring the beauty and history of 
both Papal and Vatican coins to 21st century readers. 


Vatican City Coins 1929-1978 by Peter Jencius is available at vaticancoins.com for 
$34.99. 


William Van Ornum has written about numismatics for America and National Re- 
view Online. He has contributed many publications in his field of clinical psychology. 
He is (retired) professor of psychology at Marist College in Poughkeepsie, NY. 
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That Other Book Club 


By Pete Smith 


When the Numismatic Bibliomania Society was organized in 1979, there was no 
guarantee that it would succeed. Under the enthusiastic leadership of founders Jack 
Collins and George Kolbe, it has grown and thrived for forty years. Such was not the 
case with a previous attempt to form a numismatic book club. 

The November 23, 1974, issue of Numismatic News Weekly contained this brief 
article: 


Book Club Formed For Numismatists 


“A book club for collectors, Numismatic Athenaeum, has been organized to pro- 
mote study and understanding of all phases of numismatics, to assist members in 
obtaining new books and reference works at discount prices, and to disseminate nu- 
mismatic information on Oriental, Western, Ancient and modern subjects and also 
in the fields of syngraphics and exonumia. 

Membership is open to collectors who are serious about the hobby and informa- 
tion is available from The Numismatic Athenaeum, 614 S. Johnson St., Iowa City, 
Towa 52240.” 

An article with nearly identical text appeared in The Centinel, journal of the Cen- 
tral States Numismatic Society, in their Volume 22, No. 4, for April 1975, page 30. 
After that the inky trail of publication dries up and vanishes. The phrase, “Numis- 
matic Athenaeum” does not appear in 130 years of The Numismatist. A search on the 
Newman Numismatic portal produced only the article in The Centinel. 

It was not hard to figure out that 614 South Johnson Street was the residence of 
Patrick D. Hogan. Patrick Dennis Hogan was born on March 18, 1939. The 1940 
Census shows that he was born in Iowa and his parents were Cletus and Ruby Hogan. 
In 1940 they lived at 319 South Johnson, not far from his later address. A 1956 news- 
paper article shows that Mr. & Mrs. Cletus Hogan lived at 614 South Johnson. 

As he joined the American Vecturist Association, he gave his profession as repair- 
man. That includes all we know of his personal life. 

Hogan joined the Numismatic Bibliomania Society as a Charter member but did 
not contribute any article to The Asylum. The Newman Numismatic Portal has 245 
citations for Hogan. They are references to club memberships and publications but 
include no background information. 

Hogan joined the American Numismatic Association in 1968. He was active with 
the Oriental Numismatic Society and served as Regional Secretary for North Amer- 
ica until 1982. He was also active with Numismatics International as Life member 
#69 and as assistant editor for their newsletter from 1970 to 1973. He had an interest 
in exonumia and was a member of TAMS, the AVA and other token organizations. 

The building at 614 South Johnson was demolished and a new apartment build- 
ing constructed in 1983. Hogan then moved down the block to an apartment at 629 
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South Johnson Street. By that time his literary contributions had stopped. 

There are many directory services on the Internet that will provide current ad- 
dresses and phone numbers. They indicate that Hogan is still alive at age 80. One of 
these indicates that Patrick lives with Ruby Elizabeth Hogan at age 110. However, the 
numbers and addresses provided are not active. Another source indicates that he lives 
in alow income senior apartment complex. They cannot tell me if he is a tenant there. 

A headstone at Saint Joseph Cemetery New in Iowa City shows life dates for Cletus 
J. Hogan as 1904 to 1978 and Ruby E. Hogan as 1909 to 2003. 

As a numismatist in his thirties, Hogan was very knowledgeable in Oriental nu- 
mismatics and active in hobby organizations. He attempted to promote an interest in 
numismatic books but showed no results. At around age forty he converted some club 
memberships to life memberships suggesting that he had sufficient funds and interest 
in continuing in the hobby. Then he dropped from sight for no apparent reason. The 
full story remains to be told. 
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Throwing Light on the Past: 
Roman History from Coins by Michael Grant 


By David Pickup 


One of my Christmas presents was a book 
on the first Jewish Revolt against Rome in AD 
66-74—something nice and festive. This led 
me to borrow a book from my local library on 
the Roman army. Both books are published by ~ROMAN™ 
Osprey Publishing,' who have a very extensive oy ISTORY 
and well-illustrated series on military history. 
I was struck by how many coins were used to 
illustrate Roman history and military life. 

This made me think of a little paperback ae Chae, oats 
book I bought in a market in Nottingham over TSS 
thirty years ago, which cost me 50 pence. The 
book is Roman History from Coins by Michael 
Grant. It is interesting re-reading a book like 
this. It first came out in hardback in 1957, a 
year, in fact, before I first appeared. My paper- 
back came out in 1968 and cost about a pound. 
You can still get copies on the internet for a 
few pounds. Grant compares the current coins 
with classical issues and makes the point that 
Roman coins were often articles for propaganda. His little book, which is under a 
hundred pages, is well-illustrated with coins and the personalities of their issuers, 
the coinage of the empire and how coins are “evidence for the past,’ including some 
people who are unknown to history. It is an inspiring book and encourages the reader 
to look a bit more carefully and imaginatively at their collection. It has inspired me to 
look out for that series of legionary coins struck by Gallienus in the late third century. 
I should not have told you of course as you will all want to do this and prices will 
shoot up. 

The book was reviewed in The Numismatic Chronicle’ in 1959 and the reviewer 
says the book is based on a series of lectures to the Faculty of Classics at Cambridge 
given “some years ago” to show how coins “throw light on the past.’ Grant argues that 
coins are just as valuable as evidence to the historian as written documents. 

Michael Grant CBE (21 November 1914-4 October 2004) was a classicist, numis- 
matist, and author of numerous books on ancient history. He described himself as 
“one of the very few freelancers in the field of ancient history: a rare phenomenon.” 
He published over seventy books. Grant's collection of almost seven hundred Roman 
coins are now in the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge. 

Grant’s publishing success was controversial. According to The Times, “Grant's ap- 
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proach to classical history was beginning to divide critics.” Numismatists felt that 
his academic work was beyond reproach, but some academics balked at his attempt 
to condense a survey of Roman literature into 300 pages, and felt (in the words of 
one reviewer) that “even the most learned and gifted of historians should observe 
a speed-limit.” His books remained popular with the public. From 1966 until his 
death, Grant lived with his wife in Gattaiola, a village near Lucca in Tuscany. His 
autobiography, My First Eighty Years, appeared in 1994? and tells us the lectures that 
formed the book were given in 1955. Nearly forty years later he still felt the “battle” 
to persuade ancient historians that coins are essential evidence is not won and the 
“historical importance” of coins is not “fully appreciated.” 

He spent a lot of time abroad and was able to visit many institutions that had 
collections of coins. He found one cabinet in Europe locked and sealed because of a 
court dispute between “former collaborators.” He was allowed to remove the rear of 
the cabinet to look at the contents. At another venue he was told the only person who 
held keys to the coin cabinets was ninety-seven years old, lived twenty miles away and 
he could not be disturbed. He visited a coin dealer in Sofia and was about to buy a rare 
Roman coin with an attractive patina. He was then showed other rarities all with the 
same patina. Suspicious, he made an excuse and left. He was later told that they were 
fakes and had been immersed in river Danube mud for two years to colour up nicely. 
He also read in a book that was one hundred years old about a collection of imperial 
sestertii and other copper coins and traced the collection to Le Mans in Paris, where 
he was referred to a local schoolmaster who led him to a room in a public building. 
He found himself, “... knee-deep in coins that had never been sorted or catalogued” 

Why are there not many books like this now? It is good value for the money, in- 
formative, and an easy read. It is of course a book of its time as all books are. Grant 
says that modern coins are flat. He meant flat both in the sense of low relief and un- 
interesting. Modern to him meant coins of the 1950s. I think coins that are modern 
to us are very a lot better. There are far more commemoratives and historical coins 
available to the collector and design has changed. 

This book is a delight, written by a true scholar. Although written over fifty years 
ago, scholarship and the camaraderie between collectors is just as real now as it was 
then. It upholds the value of collecting coins which are pieces of historical evidence 
in their own right. It also demonstrates that propaganda, fake news, global currency 
and obsession with celebrity are not new. 


iS 


ENDNOTES 
1 ospreypublishing.com/ 


2 Carson, R. A. G. The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Royal Numismatic Society, 
vol, 19, 1959, pp. 235-237. JSTOR, www.jstor.org/stable/42662380. Accessed 9 Jan. 2020. 


3. Grant, M (1994) My First Eighty Years Henley-on-Thames Aidan Ellis. 
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Message from the President 


I hope everyone is staying safe and well during these chal- 
lenging times. This extended stay-at-home period provides a 
great opportunity to spend some extra time in our libraries re- 
discovering neglected volumes, organizing our shelves or writ- 
Fo ie ing that article for The Asylum that we have been contemplating. 
NBS President As I am writing this message, the status of the ANA World's 

Fair of Money in Pittsburg is still uncertain. While remaining 
hopeful the convention will happen, we are considering alternative plans should can- 
cellation be necessary. Regardless, it will be imperative for the financial health of the 
NBS that we conduct our annual benefit auction. As always, we truly appreciate novel 
items and donations with a value of over $100 that will spark spirited bidding (while 
donations of less expensive material are also appreciated, we have some on hand that 
we could not fit into last year’s sale). Again this year, David Fanning has graciously 
offered to accept and catalog items for this event. Your much appreciated donations 
can be sent to: Kolbe & Fanning, 141 W. Johnstown Road, Gahanna, Ohio 43230. 
Donations should be received by June 30. As plans develop, please watch for updates 
in The E-Sylum. 

During these uncertain times, may your numismatic library provide investigation, 
discovery, and most of all, enjoyment. 


Message from the Editor 


Welcome to our theme issue for the year: “Evolution of a Nu- 
mismatic Library.’ It seems as though everyone is taking advan- 
tage of our current strange circumstances by staying at home and 
Rae enjoying their numismitic libraries to their fullest. We received 

g, 
The Asylum Editor + SO many submissions for this special issue that we were forced to 
divide it into two parts. The second part will be published in the 
fall issue with our reports from the ANA’s World's Fair of Money, 
currently scheduled to take place in Pittsburgh. I do hope to be 
able to travel there myself this year to thank as many of you in 
person, assuming it will be possible to do so. 

Included with the current issue is the ballot for The Asy- 
lum 2019 Awards: the Jack Collins Award for best first- 
time author and the Joel J. Orosz Award for best article of 
the year. You may vote by filling out and mailing the bal- 
lot to me at the address on the ballot or by voting online at 
www.surveymonkey.com/r/9P5TRTJ. 

Until we can meet again, please continue to share your numis- 
matic bibliomania with the rest of us through The Asylum! 
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The Canadian Numismatic Bibliography: 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


By Darryl A. Atchison, F.C.N.R.S. 


In the beginning... 


I first became involved in coin collecting in the early 1970s at about age eight or 
nine when I was given a number of strange, foreign coins from various family mem- 
bers. Since then my interest in numismatics has never diminished. 

I joined my first coin club around the time of the Montreal Olympics in 1976 and 
bought most of my coins from a gentleman called Mr. Reid who ran a menswear shop 
in Chatham, Ontario. He sold his coins from a back room in the store (all-in-all it was 
a pretty low-key affair). At that time I was primarily interested in Canadian copper 
cents—especially the large cents which were issued from 1858-1920—a series which 
I still believe is the most-attractive of all of Canada’s circulating coins. Over the next 
few years I acquired many coins from Mr. Reid, until he retired and closed the store. 
The Kent Coin Club had monthly meetings in Chatham’s library (and I suppose they 
still do) and had an annual coin show at the Wheels’ Inn, although I didn’t find out 
about these until I was around 14 years old. 

I remember travelling to a coin show in Windsor in the late 1970s where I wit- 
nessed the sale of three 1921 five-cent coins for the princely sum of $9,000. To put 
this into perspective, you should know that my entire annual budget for buying coins 
at that time was well below $100; coming as I did from a family of blue-collar workers 
with little spare cash for such pastimes. I remember I had about $30 to spend one year 
at the coin show. I had saved up for a couple of months and my parents gave me a bit 
more money on the day. I can still remember the numerous ‘treasures’ I left the show 
with on that day, including a few late-Victorian twenty-five cent pieces and a couple 
of Edwardian fifty cent pieces which were all well-worn, a particularly attractive 1919 
five cent piece in AU condition, uncirculated examples of both types of the 1967 $1 
notes, and a few obscure tokens. I was thrilled with my loot and I still have all of these 
pieces today. 

I still knew nothing about organized numismatics nor had I been introduced to 
numismatic literature. I didn't see a copy of Canadian Coin News for the first time 
until sometime around 1981, a couple of years before I graduated from high school. 
My local newsagent did stock a couple of U.S. magazines including Coinage which I 
bought each month. I think the cover price was around a couple of bucks or so. As I 
certainly couldn't have afforded most of the pieces discussed, I learned to appreciate 
the history of the pieces and the stories which they often told—if you took the time 
to listen. 

Sometime around 1975 or so, my parents took us on a trip to Ottawa where we vis- 
ited the Parliament Buildings. For some strange, unknown reason, I was touched, not 
by the architecture, but by the symbolism of the buildings themselves. Perhaps the 
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fact that the Vietnam War had only recently concluded had subconsciously played on 
my mind. ’ll never really know why, I guess. Perhaps, it was also because I had been 
a member of the Royal Canadian Army Cadets which I joined around that time too. 
There is definitely a patriotic streak in my genes. Visiting the Peace Tower and seeing 
the Book of Remembrance was an experience which I have not forgotten to this day! 
Little could I have known the long-lasting effects that boyhood trip would have on my 
life. I went on to a career in the now-dissolved Administrative branch of the Canadian 
Armed Forces which I eventually resigned at the rank of Sergeant. I also started to 
collect anything and everything numismatic which had a depiction of the national 
parliament buildings, eventually putting together a six-case non-competitive exhibit 
for the 1988 Ontario Numismatic Association convention in Toronto and speaking at 
several local coin clubs about my particular choice for a topical collection. 

As a sideline, I also collected numismatica militaria, which includes things like 
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regimental coins and tokens used by particular regimental messes. I also collected 
Second World War military payment certificate from theatres of war where Canadi- 
ans may have used these notes. In my travels, I met a retiring Regimental Sergeant 
Major who was serving at CFB Borden and we arranged to meet and compare collec- 
tions. He had a note in his collection which I had never seen before nor had I heard 
about it. I had a few Canadian decorations including a Naval General Service medal 
which was possibly a fake. Much research would have been needed to properly at- 
tribute the piece and prove it was a genuine medal. I had neither the interest nor the 
motivation to carry out such a huge project at the time, and coveted this strange note 
immensely. After a few hours of swapping war stories we eventually concluded a trade 
which incorporated my medals for his note and couple of other far-less-interesting 
items. | 

I acquired the “If Day” note around 1987 and began asking everyone I knew if 
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they knew anything about the piece. Sometime in either 1992 or 1993, I was sitting 
at a CNA convention table with Graham Esler (then Curator of the Bank of Canada 
Currency Collection) and I took the opportunity to show him the note... which I still 
knew nothing about, despite having owned the piece for several years. In early 1994, a 
letter arrived in the post with a photocopy of an article by Herbert Friedman on pro- 
paganda notes. My “If Day” note was briefly mentioned in the text of the article and 
I, at last, had a solid lead on the background to this bizarre piece of Canadian history. 
I learned from the article that the note was issued in Winnipeg in 1942 but there was 
no more information beyond this. I wrote to the Winnipeg Free Press offices and they 
sent me copies of articles which appeared in the February 1942 papers covering the 
event for which the notes were originally issued. Later, I assembled an exhibit for the 
1995 CNA convention in Calgary where I could display the fruits of my research and 
I also published an article in the Canadian Numismatic Journal to share the informa- 
tion with other collectors. 


Why is this relevant? 


This background information is provided because the events as they are outlined 
above eventually led to the Canadian Numismatic Bibliographys birth. 

In the early 1990s I became interested in Canadian numismatic literature, primar- 
ily as a means of learning more about the pieces in my collection, but also to learn 
more about pieces which were not yet in my collection, including those which I didn't 
even know existed. 

At that time, the only person selling literature in a serious way in Canada was Bill 
McDonald who ran a mail-order service called Marlcourt Books. I had been purchas- 
ing books from Bill for around three or four years when the Friedman article arrived 
in my mailbox. I casually remarked to Bill that “it would be nice if there was a listing 
somewhere of books and articles on Canadian numismatics” where people could go 
to locate references on obscure pieces. And the seed was planted. I began to catalogue 
my own library (which I thought was fairly extensive... boy, was I naive). 

Over the course of the next few months Bill and I spoke many other times and 
somehow he was convinced that I could put together this magical, mystical text 
which would be the cure-all for the ills of Canadian numismatic researchers. I learned 
in late-June of 1995 that Bill intended to propose the project to the membership of the 
Canadian Numismatic Research Society, having already spoken to a few other people, 
including Ron Greene about the idea. As I wasn’t in the room at that meeting (only 
members of the Society can attend), I will have to take Bill’s word for it when he tells 
me that the C.N.R.S. members eagerly embraced the idea. 

Nonetheless, the CNB project officially existed. Ron was appointed as the Project 
Chairman and I was appointed as the Editor. We then began to put out feelers for 
other people we thought might be interested in assisting us. Some we wrote to and 
others we met in person. The response was typically one of amused interest but few 
really believed that such a project really had a chance of succeeding. Nonetheless, 
with Ron and Bill at the helm, enough interest was eventually generated to hold plan- 
ning meetings. 

Those of you who own copies of the CNB will already know that these planning 
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meetings werent as productive as was hoped. To quote Ron from his ‘Comments’ in 
the CNB: “I will not dwell on the difficulties of coming to an agreement on exactly 
what was to be included in this work, as no agreement was ever reached.” Nonethe- 
less, I had massive optimism and persisted with the work that I was doing! 

In October 1995 I somehow learned about the Armand Champa sales being con- 
ducted by Bowers & Merena. I had missed the first three sales but was able to get cop- 
ies of those catalogues as well as the one for Part IV after writing to David Bowers. I 
knew that these catalogues would be an invaluable reference based on all of the hype 
(I mean advertising) which surrounded the sales. I remember the catalogue arrived 
in the post about four days before the sale. I can't remember whether I bid by phone 
(or how I bid) but somehow I managed to acquire a particularly rare book published 
by Warren Baker which was practically buried at the back of the sale catalogue. Thus, 
not only had I obtained the sales catalogues themselves as a source of research mate- 
rial for the CNB project, but I also added a piece of literature to my library as a result 
of getting the catalogue. This pattern would repeat itself over and over again during 
the course of the 12 years it took to complete the project. Fortunately, back then it was 
still possible to have books shipped in a large mail bag relatively cheaply. Otherwise, 
I could never have afforded to purchase countless books in Fred Lake's mail bid sales. 
The postage would have been a killer! On a separate aside, Fred became a very close 
friend of mine and he was very helpful when it came time to place my bids which I 
usually did a few days before a particular sale ended. I would tell him my bid for a 
particular lot and he would tell me if I was under the current bid and would then offer 
advice on what he thought a winning bid might be. Based on his extensive knowledge, 
I either increased my bid or I told him that I would have to patiently wait for the 
book to appear in a future sale. This allowed me to use my limited funds judiciously 
and I added probably a couple of hundred books to my library this way. I still miss 
Fred a lot and think of him often as I pick up particular books which came from his 
sales. Other literature dealers were also very helpful to me including: George Kolbe 
(who sold me a set of John Adams two-volume set on U.S. numismatic literature at a 
reduced price because the set had been bound upside-down); Myron Xenos who sent 
me countless catalogues over the years; and Remy Bourne who also held several auc- 
tion sales from which I was able to add a few titles to my library over the years as well. 


True Life Is Stranger Than Fiction... Or You Never Know 
What Lies Around The Corner 


So there I was in July of 1995, having just been appointed as the editor of a project 
which we had then (foolishly) thought would take us five years. Over the next few 
months, I set myself to work on the organizational stages of the project and com- 
pleted the catalogue of my own library. I had asked Ron, Bill and a few other people if 
they too would compile listings of their libraries and over the course of the next year 
or so the lists appeared from various sources. 

Coincidentally, at that time, I had been dating a lovely young woman from Ireland 
who had lived in Vancouver for about three years. Fiona attended the 1995 Canadian 
Numismatic Association convention with me so that she could meet some of my ‘coin 
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friends? She had a good time in Calgary but I can't honestly say that she was enam- 
oured with numismatics. Sorry to break it to you all, but she has a secret name for all 
of us eccentrics—‘numis-spastics —and I have to admit that it makes me laugh every 
time I think about it. Despite this, over the new few months things were moving along 
extremely nicely on both the project and the relationship, until one late- November 
evening when I received the news that Fiona had decided it was time to go home 
because she missed her family. Her departure date was set for a little over three weeks 
away which meant she would be back on the Emerald Isle in time for Christmas. 
Curiously, there was no mention of breaking up or anything like that. So, I decided 
that decisive action was needed. Through a number of secret phone conversations, I 
managed to make all of the necessary arrangements for a long-distance Christmas 
morning proposal—literally thanks to the help of ‘Ma Bell’ and Father Fitzgibbon. 
Needless to say, Fiona accepted my proposal and plans for the wedding were set in 
motion. I then set about calling all of the other parties who would be interested in the 
upcoming celebration and informed my employer that I would be leaving for Ireland 
sometime in mid-1996—probably the longest, open-ended notice-period ever given. 

In June of 1996, I gave my boss my definitive departure date and made plans to 
sell-off or dispose of anything that wasn’t going with me to Ireland. I packed up 25 
boxes of numismatic literature as well as a cabinet-type victrola which contained pho- 
tographs and genealogical records. These were shipped by slow boat to Ireland. Other 
than that I took only my clothes, golf clubs, snooker cue and a few other belongings 
with me. I arranged to make a two-day stopover in Toronto to visit my family there 
and I even called in on Bill and Gwen McDonald who served me my ‘last meal’ and 
drove me to the airport. In our haste to leave, I later found out that I had left my golf 
hat at Bill’s house. I miss Bill and the hat! 

I was both excited and nervous about moving abroad. I had never even visited 
Ireland before this. Fiona’s father collected me at the airport in Shannon and had me 
back in Cork a few hours later where we were happily reunited and married a few 
weeks later. 

Things then settled down for a bit and I got back to work on the CNB project. So in 
less than a year I simultaneously started both a new life and a new project and I could 
not have imagined how difficult (or expensive) working on the project was going to 
be from the ‘other side of the world? 

Sometime in late 1996, I received a letter from Whyte’s Auctioneers concerning a 
coin show they were going to be hosting at the Gresham Hotel in Dublin in February 
1997. Someone had written to Ian telling him that I had recently moved to Ireland 
and he asked me if I would put on an exhibit at that show. Why do I mention this? 
Because, once again, fate intervened and as I was setting up my exhibit, I got talk- 
ing to the fellow next to me about his exhibit of Yugoslavian notes. We talked for 
hours and eventually became very close friends. In fact, Neil McCormick went on to 
become an invaluable member of the CNB team. His proof-reading skills and talent 
with languages were almost legendary. More than this though, Neil, and his close 
friend John Rainey, helped me to adjust to my new life in my adopted country. And 
as we approach the one-year anniversary of Neil’s death, I am, once again, reminded 
of all of the friends that I made as a direct result of this project. 
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his joy for the hobby in equal measure 
with lots of great advice for literature 
collectors. Nearly 25 years later, I still 
anticipate the arrival of the E-Sylum 
in my inbox every Monday morning 
as well as the printed Asylum every 
few months and I’m still glad that Ken 
introduced me to the society. 

Those of you who have been mem- _Letter from Jim Charlton 
bers of the NBS for a long time are 
all-too-aware of the notices that we published in the E-Sylum concerning the CNB's 
publication and I know that the countless delays caused a great deal of consternation 
amongst some collectors who probably believed there was no such project! Yet, I can 
assure you that we persevered and continued to work diligently (but certainly not 
tirelessly) and I was thrilled when I had the chance to meet up with Wayne Homren 
at Heathrow Airport in July 2007 to show him the ‘physical evidence’ that the CNB 
was actually real! When the publication was mailed to subscribers in October 2007, 
I was finally able to put down my tools and rest, knowing that we had produced an 
important (albeit not imperfect) text to aid current and future researchers. 

Perhaps it was fitting to wait 12 years (the length of the CNB project itself) before 
sharing this with the greater numismatic fraternity. And, although I know that pride 
is one of the seven deadly sins, whenever I’m asked what the most valuable item in my 
collection is, I always point unreservedly to the letter I received from James Charlton, 
the ‘Dean of Canadian Numismatics, in December 2007. 

After all, who could have imagined that a kid from a backwater town in southern 
Ontario with a population of 10,000 would one day receive such praise from such a 
numismatic giant? Certainly not me! 

One final note to close this off: since the CNB’s publication back in 2007 through 
the J.D. Ferguson Historical Foundation, I was pleased that CD copies of the text 
were eventually made available (minus the illustrations to avoid possible copyright 
disputes). Thanks to the ongoing efforts of Paul Petch, who masterfully designed the 
layout of the CNB, and without whose technical expertise the book would never have 
been published. Nonetheless, I am also aware of the hundreds, if not thousands, of 
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books and articles that have been published since then and the notion of an update 
(or second edition) weighs heavily on my mind regularly. Whether this will actually 
happen or not, I can't honestly say! 

Perhaps some other foolhardy team of optimists 50 years from now will leap in 
head-first and tackle this challenge. If so, I genuinely wish them luck! 


a 
My Two-Part Library 


By Leonard Augsburger 


My numismatic library was launched in March, 1999 with the appearance of my 
first article in The Numismatist. For some reason I thought it would be a good idea to 
collect all the source material used for that article, which meant that I would “need” 
a complete set of The Numismatist and the Numismatic Scrapbook. Somehow | got 
connected with Dr. George Troxel, who was looking to get rid of a 40-year run of 
The Numismatist. Whether they came free or for postage I have no recollection, but a 
good start was had at little cost. Similarly, eBay was ramping up, and many volumes 
of the Scrapbook were acquired through that venue at minimal expense. The library 
was then purely for research purposes, especially for the current coin marketplace, 
so modern auction catalogs were added en masse and soon I had a full set of Bowers 
and many others from the major auction houses. The Krause Auction Prices Real- 
ized series was a necessary index, so I acquired a full set. At some point John Adams 
decided his basement needed purging, and a number of boxes full of random things 
exposed me to literature I hadn’t used before. A 19th century reprint of Bibliotheca 
Numaria? What was I supposed to do with that? It contained no pictures, no prices, 
and no discussion of U.S. coins! My horizons have somewhat broadened in the last 
20 years. 

My first substantial purchase was a complete hardbound set of the Bowers & 
Merena auction catalog series, which I acquired out of a Remy Bourne sale. As | al- 


Bowers & Merena auction catalog set 
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Basement library 


ready had the card cover versions, this represented a strong move (perhaps “descent” 
might be a better word) in the bibliophilic direction. How pleasing they appeared all 
uniformly lined up on a shelf! Recently I visited the library of a collector who will 
bind even photocopies to achieve the right “look” in the bookshelves. The profligacy 
of such an endeavor is no mystery to a fellow book collector. As for the Bowers set, 
never mind that one uses only 10% of the catalogs for 95% of one’s inquiries, the 
more compelling point is that the set is complete and possesses pleasing eye appeal. 

The library is divided into two parts. Reference books generally reside in the 
upstairs office, while auction catalogs and periodicals are stored in the basement. 
The first floor is off-limits to numismatic books, a pity as the dining room is rarely 
used for its intended purpose and would be far more suited to housing books. Many 
interesting titles could be added to the library, such as My Wife Yes, My Gun Maybe, 
My Books Never. There are occasional exceptions made when arranging literature. 
The sale catalog of Washingtonia from the Historical Society of Pennsylvania goes 
upstairs next to Neal Musante’s two-volume masterpiece on the subject. The John 
Adams fixed price list of 1794 large cents is next to Jim Neiswinter’s delightful 
works on early large cents. The Heritage January 2015 sale catalog of the Partrick 
1792 pattern coinage is adjacent to the author’s works on that subject. And so on. 
The upstairs reference library is focused on works related to U.S. colonial and federal 
coinage, tokens and medals, paper money, and numismatic literature. 

The basement is generally dedicated to periodicals and auction catalogs, with the 
aforementioned Numismatist and Scrapbook consuming the lion’s share of available 
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Upstairs library 


space. The growth of Newman Portal and other online resources has greatly relieved 
the space situation, as several bins of modern auction catalogs have been mercifully 
dispatched to the great library in the sky via the recycle bin. A number of reference 
books also reside in the cellar depths, these go better unnamed as their authors might 
be offended. It is indeed a deliberate placement, as the upstairs office measures but a 
hundred square feet, and that on a warm day when the walls are expanding. The bar 
to “qualify” for a second floor shelf is significant. 

Today I have less interest in purchasing bulk materials, especially those that have 
been digitized. Recent additions include a small group of 19th century letters re- 
lated to the dismissal of a New Orleans Mint official, the deluxe 1992 reprint of the 
Browning book, a specially-bound copy of Eric P. Newman’s Secret of the Good Sa- 
maritan Shilling, and a uniformly bound set of vols. 1-30 of the American Journal of 
Numismatics. | had to justify the last purchase by selling my existing (mongrel) set. 
Clearly the bibliophile has taken over, as that purchase represented zero additional 
content to the library. But, how nice it looks on the shelf! 


oa 
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My Library 
By Scott A. Blickenderfer 


Books are silent sages that are always available for instruction, and don’t judge 
when you fall asleep in lecture. I've been a coin collector since childhood, with in- 
terests that have been far-ranging. Currently I am working on a US type set, half- 
heartedly, and am actively working on a “centuries gold set.” Most important to me, 
by the time I shuffle off this mortal coil, I hope to have the definitive set of Indiana 
Civil War Tokens. I’m a member of the ANA, ANS, CSNS, CWTS (past president), 
and of course the NBS. 

I have always been a bibliophile. Since hoarding science fiction titles in high school 
and college and medical texts in med school, my library is as eclectic as my coin col- 
lecting tastes. In addition to my numismatic library, I currently have a large collec- 
tion of reference and photo books on medieval calligraphy and illumination as well 
the best biographies I can find of all the U.S. presidents (which I’m reading in order). 

Based on my stack of Asylum back issues, I have been collecting numismatic re- 
lated books seriously since 2011. The usual rules applied. Prior to this mania I had 
a couple of standard out-of-date small books on grading, a few Red Book volumes, 
etc. But while coin collecting to fill spaces can be a satisfying pursuit, I became more 
intrigued by the nuances of the sport. To paraphrase Susser (1968), to collect coins 
without reading books is to sail an uncharted sea; reading books without collect- 
ing coins is to not set sail at all. I developed an aptitude for variety attribution of 
Bust Halves and Morgan Dollars, so standard references by Overton and Van Allen 
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& Mallis were purchased. Then came standard references for the various coin types 
produced by the Mint. In rapid succession Lange, Briggs, Breen and Sheldon among 
others hit the shelves, and I was off to the races. Most have come from used book 
stores (I travel a bit) and book auctions. I go to the booksellers corner FIRST at the 
ANA conventions. I have books dating back to the late 16th century, and supplemen- 
tal research texts that will be used for my anticipated convention exhibits. My favor- 
ites include The 100 Greatest Ancient Coins, signed by Berk at his offices in Chicago 
(now THAT’S a library!) and my complete run of Civil War Token Society Journals. 
The NBS and its educational opportunities are a welcome addition to the background 
of this library! 


se 
ea 


My Numismatic Library 


By Ken Bressett 


My home library is probably somewhat different than many others because it was 
started somewhere around 1942 when I was still a budding collector. My first pieces 
of numismatic literature were ads and brochures or promotional items. One very 
memorable item was the Little Orphan Annie brochure from 1936 describing a set of 
eight world coins as a premium for drinking Ovaltine; that I did until I earned all of 
them. Other early acquisitions were a 1934 B. Max Mehl mailing that first kindled my 
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interest in coins; a book, From Barter to Banking by Joseph Leeming 1940; and a copy 
of the old Hub Coin Book c. 1942. 

Later I tried to accumulate or read whatever books I could find locally or in nearby 
libraries. Regrettably there were very few, but I was able to acquire some through the 
help of George Fuld, Eric Newman, and a few other bibliophiles of that time. Frank 
Katen and Aaron Feldman were good sources, and I believed in “Buy the Book In- 
stead of the Coin,’ rather than Aaron’s usual advice. By the time I made numismatics 
my lifelong avocation, I had acquired a wide-ranging library of basic information 
about the hobby. 

Throughout the years I have been fortunate to have worked with Whitman Pub- 
lishing where I organized and built a comprehensive research library for them that 
could be use daily for study and writing. More recently I have lived near the massive 
ANA Library, and occasionally use that resource. Yet I continue to maintain my per- 
sonal library at home so that I always have books immediately at hand when needed. 

As my library grew, and interests expanded, I was eventually able to acquire refer- 
ences on a great many subjects. Many are treasured autographed copies from fellow 
authors, others are ‘working’ copies that are stuffed with clippings, notations, correc- 
tions and additional information. All are now old friends and can be easily located by 
their place on the shelf, their size, or binding. Some are actually organized by country, 
subject or theme. Nearly 1,000 devoted to U.S. material are closest at hand in my of- 
fice, and cover everything from the 1652 coins of Massachusetts to articles about the 
use of Ramen noodles as currency in today’s prisons. The rest of the world, from 700 
B.C. to the present, is covered in the main library room that holds somewhere over 
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3,000 volumes. 

Included in that mix are copies of 
nearly every ANS publication ever 
issued, and all of the standard refer- 
ences for ancient coins from Barclay 
V. Head’s classic Historia Numorum, 
to the complete works of the British 
museum on Greek and Roman coins 
and the full Dumbarton Oaks series 
on Byzantine coins. 

Today much of this information 
is instantly available through Google 
or the Internet. Yet nothing can sur- 
pass the pleasure of holding an actual 
book in my hand and doing research 
the good old-fashioned way. 


eS 


My Love of Numismatic Books 


By Bill Buxton 


My love of numismatic books began in 1994, with purchase of a collection from 
Apollo Coins. For $40 I got started with five hardback volumes of the Garrett Col- 
lection and three more of the Louis E. Elisabeth volumes with many other hard back 
books. I have collected as much I can of ANS literature. The collection goes back to 
the antiqurian beginning. I also have collected many European series from Roman to 
middle ages books. It spans several rooms and now is an extensive collection. 
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One Man’s Clutter is 
Another Man’s Art Museum 


By Bill Daehn 


The Autumn 2017 issue of The Asylum focused on stories documenting the growth 
of our numismatic libraries, and the story of my library’s growth was included, along 
with photos of the bookshelves. One of the objectives for the stories in this issue of 
The Asylum is to share how our libraries are “decorated with unusual numismatic art 
and ephemeral items.” 

Luckily, I have a room in my home that I’ve been able to claim as my home of- 
fice and numismatic library—a room which I have been able to decorate without the 
usual spousal-approval requirements that apply to other rooms of our home! Thus 
released from the confines of good taste, I’ve been able to display items which reflect 
my collecting interest—the coins of the ancient Greeks. 

Adding such items creates an atmosphere conducive to immersing oneself in the 
ancient world. But perhaps it would be best to start at the beginning—the beginning 
of my activities as a collector. Although I was collecting coins before age 10, my seri- 
ous collecting started earlier, with Matchbox cars, and I display a selection of that 


Matchbox models of 1968 


original collection in my library (all from the 1968 model year). 

Now onto something more relevant to numismatics. The centerpiece of the room 
is a large print (albeit, too large for the room, but because I’m controlling the deco- 
rating here, that’s doesn't matter!) of a scene from ancient Rome. This is a modern 
reproduction of Giuseppe Vasi’s Campo Vaccino, a portion of his 1765 copper-plate 
etching of the ancient Roman Forum. 

Flanking the print are four hand-finished castings by artist Carroll Gibson featur- 
ing her renderings of ancient Greek coin masterpieces. Each is ten inches in diameter 
and each is an artwork in itself, derived from the image on an actual ancient Greek 
coin. 

Reproductions of a Greek painted vase and other sculptures provide some desk 
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Alexander the Great Apollo 


ornaments. And to accent the bookshelves, amid the various knick-knacks are some 
smaller plaster renderings of ancient Greek coins. 

Another wall features a framed plate from the set of six plates produced by coin 
dealer Thomas Elder, circa 1911, illustrating coins from the famed Demanhur Hoard 
of Alexander the Great tetradrachms. 

Completing the effect is a wood carving, measuring 18 inches in height, of the 
bust of a Greek warrior wearing a helmet decorated very much like those found on 
the tetradrachms of ancient Athens, complete with a full crest. This one-of-a-kind 


Framed plate “Elder’s Collection of Coins of Alexander the Great” 
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item—a delightful creation by 
an. unknown artist—is one of 
my favorite library accents. 
There are many more items I 
could illustrate but you get the 
idea. This all goes to show that 
one man’s clutter is another 
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Plaster rendering of an ancient Sicilian coin provides a 
bookshelf accent 


A wooden warrior graces one wall 
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“Dear John” Numismatic Movie Library 


By C. Benny Dietz 


I havent included any pictures of my personal 
numismatic library, but you may view my set up of a 
library / study area in the movie “Dear John,’ filmed 
here in Charleston, South Carolina in 2008. In addi- 
tion to being the Picture Car Coordinator (cars used 
in filming), I volunteered to do the unofficial job of 
Numismatic Advisor. The Props Coordinator (Proper- 
ties, or small items used in filming) was happy when I 
told them that they can use portions of my coin collec- 
tion, but asked if I could also help out the Set Decora- 
tor (large items, like furniture, etc.) with some books 
to stock the character’s study area. I 
brought them six large tubs of books 
and catalogs, and helped set up his re- 
search area. (Mind you, the display cas- 
es were not my idea, but they insisted on 
that part.) I set it up much like my own 
research area / library at home. 

There is a copy of the DVD in the 
ANA library. 


ie 


channing tatum 


amanda seyfried 


A still from the movie “Dear John” about a father 
connecting with his son over coin collecting 


NBS Bibliotalk 


podcast with Lianna Spurrier 


Episode 1: 
“Louisville vs. Lawrenceville” 
with Joel Orosz 


Episode 2: 
“300 linear feet of Books” 
with George Kolbe 


Available on Apple Podcasts, 
Google Podcasts, and Spotify. 
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A Bibliophile’s Challenge: 
Space, Space and More Space 


By Thomas D. Harrison 


In the mid 1970s when I began acquiring numismatic literature, I had no intention 
of becoming a numismatic bibliophile. In those early days, I was rationally collecting 
reference works, contemporary auction catalogs and Bowers and Ruddy’s Rare Coin 
Review to support my coin collecting interest. Did it not make perfect sense to know 
the history, artistry and stories surrounding the coins I was collecting? 

A year after my wife, Pam and I were married, we purchased our first home. We 
brought this fixer-upper back to life and began planning our next move. We decided 
to build. We would act as the general contractor, and my brother and I would do the 
majority of the construction during evenings and weekends while working our 40- 
hour W2 jobs. A couple of metal shelving units in the finished basement of this home 
served as my library and became the seed for what it would eventually become years 
later. 

Being a transitory family, we sold our newly constructed home and purchased an 
older house to remodel while planning our next building project. This was when I re- 
ceived Pam’s ultimatum. I could build one more house and that was where we would 
stay to raise our children. For the record, we moved five times in the first twelve years 
of marriage and have been in this house 38 years. 

This final building project would provide several novel features, including a library 
for my books which had been in storage during the past couple of moves. By this 
time, I had joined the NBS and was receiving price lists and auction catalogs from ev- 
ery U.S. numismatic book dealer. Although the biblio seed had begun to sprout, I was 
still primarily collecting literature to support my coin hobby. I reasoned 175 feet of 
shelving would more than suffice. The library consisted of two walls of floor to ceiling 
walnut shelving, a small built-in desk and light fixtures from a local shuttered movie 
theater. We also incorporated two stain glass windows salvaged from an old mansion 
in our hometown. This worked fine for the next 20 years as my numismatic interest 
took a hiatus while I started a new business. 

Fast forward to 2008 when my numismatic interest rekindled. Many of the coins 
I collected in the past had dramatically spiked in price, and I saw numismatic litera- 
ture as an ideal collecting alternative. It provided a variety of collecting options that 
typically fit my budget constraints and fed my interest in numismatic history with its 
fascinating stories. The only problem I foresaw with this novel collecting strategy was 
the one every bibliophile dating back centuries has confronted: space, space and more 
space. My current library was woefully lacking. 

As luck would have it, we were contemplating an addition to our home. Since this 
is where we wanted to spend our retirement years, we needed a first floor bedroom 
and a larger dining room for our growing family. And, I thought, why not take the 
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plunge and incorporate that dream repository for my “volumes” of numismatic volumes? 
Plans were drawn and construction was soon under way. I contracted a good friend 
in his mid 80s who had a large carpenter shop in his lumberyard to build 22 custom 
bookcases. We added track lighting and a large antique oak library table for a desk. 
With construction completed and nearly 500 feet of shelving, I was set to begin my 
book quest in earnest. Again, time would prove I was naive when it came to estimat- 
ing shelving requirements. 

Once family and friends saw my library begin to fill, they knew there was little 
chance of derailing my enthusiasm. Soon after my library was completed, Pam and 
our son Andrew collaborated on a special decorative addition. My father did leather 
work as a child and passed the interest on to our son. He became quite proficient in 
making an array of hand tooled objects. Pam found The Asylum logo on the NBS 
website, and Andrew selected the corner designs. He used photoshop to turn the logo 
image into an outline that he enlarged and printed. Andrew then reproduced the 
image on tracing film in order to trace it on the leather. Using a swivel knife, he cut 
the pattern into the leather and used various shading, shaping and background tools 
for a three dimensional feel. This treasure is proudly displayed above the door to my 
library, a foretelling of the realm visitors are about to enter. When first-time visitors 
realize all the shelves are lined with numismatic books, they invariably develop a be- 
wildered expression and struggle to express their thoughts. When I remind them of 
The Asylum leatherwork above the entry to my library, they seem to accept my curi- 
ous obsession for the disorder it is. 
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The addition of ephemeral items related to the titles and authors I collect is an es- 
sential element of my library. I enjoy collecting these typically scarce and often rare 
items that help add to the story of our hobby’s literature and its authors. One example 
is a prized possession I acquired at the 2015 ANA Convention in Rosemont, Illinois. 
For years I had been assembling a file of B. Max Mehl catalogs and his endless as- 
sortment of ephemeral items. Numismatic literature dealer Charles Davis had a large 
framed collage of two B. Max Mehl portraits and one of the Star Building. Housed 
in a 32x38 ornate frame, the 1982 work was produced by literature dealer John Berg- 
man’s father, John Sr., for Armand Champa. I contemplated the purchase for a couple 
of days, knowing I had no wall space for it in my library, and under no circumstances, 
would Pam agree to hang it above the living room couch. But I just could not help my- 
self; I had to have it. I still remember the curious looks I received toting B. Max across 
the bourse floor, through the hotel lobby and to the parking deck. Today this prize is 
displayed on an easel in a corner of my library. Supporting artifacts like this, enrich 
my collecting experience, add a bit of vitality to my biblio retreat and are downright 
fun. 

The organization of my library is an ever-evolving process. Attempting to create 
some semblance of order out of the chaos I, like many collectors, typically shelve the 
antiquarian classic titles together, the special deluxe editions shoulder to shoulder, 
the contemporary references by subject and the auction catalogs by their cataloger. 
However for some unexplainable reason, there are various exceptions where certain 
authors’ works are arranged together regardless of the subject matter. Sometimes 
items are shelved side by side when I find a certain link between volumes that con- 
nect them in some related but often obscure manner. These quirks are of little conse- 
quence since I created this maze and am able to easily navigate these inconsistencies. 
As new titles join the ranks and must be shoehorned with their mates, others must 
be relocated to a new residence. Maybe it is just part of the collecting exercise that I 
periodically rearrange titles and authors, but this has proven to be an effective way to 
stumble on and revisit neglected or forgotten friends. 

In the mid 1970s when I began acquiring numismatic literature I had no intention 
of becoming a numismatic bibliophile. Nevertheless, all these years later, the library 
has reached capacity, books have sprouted in a guest bedroom and are beginning to 
fill a storeroom in the basement. Occasionally, when I look around and wonder what 
this is all about, I am reminded of The Asylum leatherwork above the entry to my 
library and seem to accept my curious obsession for the disorder it is. 


a 
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Numismatic Booksellers I Have Known 


By Dave Hirt 


I started to collect coins as a teenager, when I sometimes received Barber coins 
on my paper route. For the next fifteen years the only numismatic book I bought was 
the Red Book each year. Then, in 1965 I received an auction catalogue from Abner 
Kreisberg who had some literature lots in it, and I was successful bidding on a bound, 
priced copy of the Parmelee sale. That was my start. However, I returned to coins and 
didn't buy any more literature until I was at a Pennsylvania coin show in 1967 and 
purchased three bound volumes of the American Journal of Numismatics. I enjoyed 
reading through these issues, so my next purchase were more AJN issues from a Coin 
Hunter price list. In 1968 I got more involved in literature, buying twenty-two lots 
in Katen’s Newell sale. I still kept buying coins until 1974 when I changed jobs and 
moved to Maryland. My coins were left in a bank in Pennsylvania, my former home. 
In 1975 I decided to sell most of my coins. They were auctioned by Pine Tree in 1975 
and 1976. From then on, I only collected numismatic literature. 

In 1970 Harmer-Rooke auctioned a hoard of catalogues from the Henry Chapman 
estate. I bought a number of catalogs from that sale. Living in Maryland put me close 
to Frank and Laurese Katen, who always held public sales. I attended most of these 
sales until they retired. 

I started bidding in George Kolbe’s sales in 1976, and continue to this day with 
Kolbe & Fanning. I obtained many great items from George. 

I bid in Stanford Durst sales in the late 1970s. His sales of the Wadsworth Ath- 
eneum had great material. I got my share of items from these sales, but I was outbid 
on many choice items by a wealthy Kentucky collector who seemed to like the same 
items that I did. 

Cal Wilson started having sales in 1981. I bid in most of them, and got some items, 
but the same Kentucky collector continued to outbid me. I guess that most readers 
can guess that I refer to Armand Champa. I know that it was him because after his 
death I purchased his set of Cal Wilson catalogues. Champa had an interesting way of 
marking lots that he wanted. He an X beside the lot anywhere from one to eight Xs. If 
he put 8 Xs, he REALLY wanted the lot. 

Roger Zago held a group of bid or buy sales in the mid-eighties. I got some inter- 
esting things from him and I was sad when he discontinued his sales. 

Orville Grady had sales over a fifteen-year period. One great item I got from him 
was a bound book of Frossard’s numisma issues. 

Money Tree started in 1987. Ken Lowe and Myron Xenos were friends of mine. 
Their sales were well catalogued. Ken just LOVED numismatic literature! He would 
take a simple pamphlet and elaborate over it for ten minutes. His early death was a 
tragedy. 

Charles Davis began auctions in 1989 and continues selling books today. I will 
never forget attending his sale of the library of the Numismatic and Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. The sale was in Cleveland in 1997. What a sale that was! It was 
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attended by a who's who of numis- 
matic literature collectors. Sadly, 
some of them are no longer with 
us. Among other things I won 
at that sale was a Maris elephant 
folio book on the coins of New 
Jersey. By far the most expensive 
purchase in my library was made 
from Charlie, a complete bound 
set of W E Woodward sales. 

John Bergman was a fine gen- 
tleman. Once he offered me a plat- 
ed Earle catalogue. I told him that 
I loved it, but could not afford it. 
He said, “Just take it with you, and 
pay me installments.” That was so 
kind of him. I was standing with 
some others at Bergman’ stand at 
an ANA convention. Eric New- 
man came by, and stopped to talk. 
He said that there was a mix-up at 
his hotel, and at first they said that 
there was no room for him. Berg- 


My 19th century bookcase that was suggested in The 
Asylum. | thought that was such a neat idea. 
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man, ever the wit exclaimed “Well, you could have roomed with John Ford.” Everyone 
had a laugh. 

Fred Lake began his sales in 1989. His sales were full of numismatic information, 
many times at an inexpensive price. I was always happy when a Lake catalogue ar- 
rived. I bought many hundreds of items in Lake sales. I really miss Fred! 

Remy Bourne had sixteen sales and I bid in most of them with so-so success. I did 
get some nice things. I remember his Dick Punchard sale. I got some auction cata- 
logues that I had wanted for a long time. 

I think of David Sklow’s sales, especially after he left Money Tree. My library was 
quite advanced by that time, however I was still able to find things I wanted in his 
sales. I was happy for him to get a job at the ANA, but do miss his sale catalogues. 

One friend I want to mention is Wayne Homren. | think that I first met him and 
John Burns at a coin show in Lancaster, Pennsylvania around 1980. I believe that 
Frank Katen was also there. Wayne has been a true friend ever since. I remember at- 
tending his wedding in Pittsburgh. I remember that I sat with the boys from Money 
Tree, Ken and Myron. Wayne has remained a friend all these years. He does an incred- 
ible job putting the E-Sylum together every week. I don't think ANYONE ELSE could 
do that. Thanks Wayne!!! 
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John, the Deaf Guy 


By Lawrence J. Lee 


He usually shuffles in late, after the 
coin club meeting has already started. 
Because he can't hear, he greets people 
at a hearty volume that carries over the 
club president droning on about the 
upcoming club coin show. Because of 
his cerebral palsy, his torturous trek 
across the room to find a seat makes 
a small commotion. He laboriously 
carries an armful of thick books. The 
meeting briefly bogs down until the 
late comer loudly plops into a seat. 

Oh, look: it’s John, the deaf guy. 

John Stepp was a mess at his birth in 
1956. No one knew why he was a mess 
just yet. That took a few years and many 
medical tests to become apparent. But 
what was clear was the blue-eyed little 
tyke just didn’t seem too bright. Except 
for his eyes, which had a special spar- 
kle that drew his father close to his son, YON Stepp with his numismatic library 
setting up a bond that would grow and 
then thrive for decades. 

It soon became painfully obvious that Little Johnny couldn't hear, walk or speak. 
The learned doctors and even the boy’s parents were somewhat suspicious he may 
also be mentally retarded. Any one of those curses would challenge a parent; to have 
them all present in one little kid was overwhelming. And yet, John’s father, Robert 
Stepp, accepted the challenge. 

He quit his job as a music teacher and went back to school and got a PhD. in Spe- 
cial Education. He took his boy from doctor to doctor asking—what is wrong? Who 
can help? He learned all there was to learn medically about his son’s condition. He 
studied new treatments, he began teaching others about his discoveries. Robert E. 
Stepp, Jr. eventually founded the Barkley Memorial Center for Special Education at 
the University of Nebraska, in Lincoln, NE. 

Dr. Stepp learned that his son’s deafness had been misdiagnosed: John had a func- 
tional inner, middle and outer ear; the damaged part was in brain, specifically in that 
part of the brain that processes sound. And more significantly, they discovered that 
part of the brain was right next to the area affected by cerebral palsy. John’s deafness 
and his cerebral palsy were linked. 

With this discovery, they now knew how to attack John’s medical condition. He 
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had operations on his legs and feet 
that allowed him to walk without a 
brace. Although John never talked 
until he was nine years old, they send 
him to school to learn how to lip-read, 
a talent he became magically adept at. 

While John’s first love was model 
trains and electronic “junk”; once he 
got an allowance, he began collecting 
coins. After the sudden death of his 
father John inherited his coin collec- 
tion, including his prize possession; 
an 1858-S Seated Liberty dime in VF 
condition. 

Like many kids who are shut off 
in one area of their senses, John fine- 
tuned his brain in other areas. He 
began by fixating on the minutia of 
world coinage. He received his first 
Krause-Mishler catalog of world coins 
in 1973 and memorized virtually the 
entire book. He learned the key dates, differences in types, learned to grade on his 
own and then did what any young boy would do with too much knowledge and very 
little money: we went and cherry-picked the coin dealer’s junk boxes. Knowledge is 
power and John reclaimed what little bit of power he could by knowing more about 
their coins that did the dealers. He was to become a very powerful man, at least in 
that sense. 

John found he had a talent for pattern recognition and three-dimensional prob- 
lems so he learned to play chess. And not only play, he came to dominate the Ne- 
braska junior circuit, eventually earning national and even international honors as a 
chess master. He has a closet at home filled with over 60 different chess championship 
trophies but he dismisses that part of his life: it’s all about coins. His favorite memory 
of playing in the World Deaf Chess Championship’ in Rotterdam in 1996 was not 
the championship bout, but when he appraised the collection of a fellow player. As a 
true numismatist, he spent his time in Europe going to coin dealers in Paris, touring 
the French mint, and stopping by to visit the French Numismatic Society. The Eiffel 
Tower never quite made the wish list. 

To gain a degree of independence and to generate money to buy coins, John spent 
five years as a CAD/CAM designer. He learned as much as possible about metallurgy, 
metal stamping and machine technology, all geared towards his numismatic interests. 
He then became a professional college student and tried five different majors before 
graduating with a B.A. in Anthropology. Along the way he also picked up a Master's 
degree in Museum Studies, specializing in numismatic. 

After spending a summer at the ANA as an intern under Robert Hoge and armed 
with his background in metallurgy, his two degrees and his studious approach to nu- 
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mismatics, John tried to find a coin company that would benefit from his numismatic 
knowledge. He interviewed with two of the major grading companies to be a grader 
but both passed. He underwent a humiliating interview with a major coin dealer who 
approached his deafness by talking really loudly. He applied at several museums, did 
John the deaf guy. But he never got past the first interview. He eventually obtained a 
job at a local bank where they found it was not necessary for him to be able to hear 
to handle data entry. 

While waiting for the golden ring to come his way, John has quietly built a nu- 
mismatic collection of over 22,000 books and periodicals, all perfectly cataloged and 
stored in what he modestly considers to be a fully functional library and museum: 
the Stepp Institute. He has researched and is in the process of writing up a catalog 
of over 500 die varieties of Russian denga coins. He has over 5,000 pieces of German 
notgeld he is researching for varieties. He is collecting 1/24 talers because he noticed 
something interesting in the striking process that the grading companies have not yet 
tumbled to. There is so much to do, and so little time left. 

John has a strong Christian faith and he is sure there is a role for him to play on 
the larger stage. Those dealers and coin grading companies who didn't hire him in the 
past are to be forgiven. He just got some new books in the mail he wants to show the 
coin club members. He might be just a little bit late, signs John the deaf guy, but he 
wouldn't miss the next coin club meeting for anything. 
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The Amazing Shrinking Library 


By Michael E. Marotta 


I have been getting rid of my numismatic books. I was able to sell some by setting 
up as a dealer at local coin shows. Others I donated to my city library for their used 
book sales. About a dozen were donated to prisons. Another dozen were wrapped 
carefully along with a few coins, and sent to long sleeps in landfills. The books which 
I have kept so far include the ones that I actually refer to more than a few times a year 
when writing articles for coin club magazines and newsletters. 

It felt good to be able to sell the Breen Encyclopedia and The Garrett Collection to 
a new collector, a young guy apparently in his 30s, who was fascinated by coins and 
wanted to know all about them. His friend assured him that priced at a third of retail, 
the books were bargains. 

My decision to deaccession my library was based on many considerations. 


First, I am not getting any younger. In the event of my early exit from this 
side of reality, my wife and daughter would be left with the burden of fig- 
uring out what is important to others, valuable to others, collectible, rare, 
or common. And then they would be left with selling, packing, shipping, 
refunding, and all of the other hassles. 


Second, I have already paid thousands of dollars more than it would cost 
to replace a large subset of them to haul these books across the continent 
at least four times. I am not going to do it again. 


Third, I can always borrow them and many others from the ANA’s Dwight 
N. Manley Library or other institutions and have done so many times 
over the years in order to write articles for publication. 


Fourth, although I got warm feelings just looking at them shelved in my 
library, that is about all most of them were good for. The ones I sold, I was 
happy to get any money for. Aaron Feldman’s mandate to buy the book 
before you buy the coin did not help him when he let go of his library; 
and his story is paradigmatic. Coin collectors collect coins, not books 
about coins. 


Fifth, in too many instances, I found problems with their assertions. 


Finally, thanks to former ANA President Clifford Mishler, I discovered a 
truth about myself: Iam not a collector. 


While he was retiring from his duties as president of Krause Publications and as- 
suming more responsibility on the board of the ANA, Clifford Mishler came to the 
Michigan State Numismatic Society conventions over Thanksgiving weekends and 
spoke to our educational seminars. His message was unity. All collectors share essen- 
tial traits. He called collecting “a gene you do not inherit.” Rather than disparaging 
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others—“How can you collect that junk?”—we should recognize each other for our 
cultural virtues. A collector pursues completeness, rarity, condition, and value. In the 
course of 50 minutes, Mishler elaborated each point. The unifying element is that col- 
lecting is a lifestyle. Over the years and decades, the most valuable moments are those 
precious events when the long-sought rarity, perhaps unperceived and unappreciated 
even by other collectors, comes into your hands to complete the set. 

I realized that I am not a collector. As happy as I am to own things, I lack the pas- 
sions for completeness, rarity, condition, and value. I like artifacts because they are 
evidence of history and sociology. But to own one is to own them all. Though I do 
have three different oil lamps and three different slide rules, owning more will not tell 
me more. Rather than pursuing objects, I seek necessary factual truths. 

Geographers advocate for finding “ground truth.” When you see something as 
“green” is it because it is emitting some discrete signal between 520 to 560 nano- 
meters; or is it receiving a broader spectrum and reflecting back in that range while 
absorbing all the others; or is it generating across a broader spectrum but having the 
signal blocked or filtered so that only green passes through? Is it the green of RGB 
or a blend of cyan and yellow from CMYK? Completing my master’s degree in social 
science in 2010, I took a class in remote sensing. Our school colors were green and 
white. In GEOG 582, we learned to apply software to aerial images of our stadium 
with its green artificial turf playing field surrounded by green concrete -and-wood 
stands, surrounded by grass and trees. But our professor warned us that powerful 
though technology is you never know a place for sure until you go there and experi- 
ence it for yourself. So, I do own examples of many forms of money because they 
provide ground truths in sociology and economics. 

At the ANA convention in Dallas in 2018, I discovered the coins of Saint Pierre 
and Miquelon. I recognized the Liberty head with wings as being a French motif. I 
knew nothing of Saint Pierre and Miquelon. I guessed that they must be in Africa. 
In truth, they were the last French colonies in North America, and are now a self- 
governing collectivity that sends one senator and one representative to the National 
Assembly in Paris. I paid less than $10 for the pair, struck in the only year of issue, 
1948. I now have evidence of an interesting fact. If they had cost more, I would have 
lived without the objects and been content with the knowledge about them. 

It is knowledge about books, not the running footage of my shelves, that makes me 
a bibliomaniac. My current reading includes History of Desktop Publishing by Frank 
Romano (Oak Knoll Press, 2019), which I bought after learning about it from The E- 
Sylum (Vol. 22 No. 41, October 13, 2019, Article 28, “Loose Change”). I do not need 
to own one each of all the word processing machines, their printers and memory ex- 
tensions, though I do own a manual typewriter and a Selectric. And I do own books, 
including books about books. 

ca 
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From a Medical Library to 
Numismatic Literature 


By Roger Moore 


Thirty years ago my library was mostly medical journals and books. As I became 
interested in the different series of colonial coins, I tried to add auction catalogs and 
literature associated with that specific series of interest. Most of my early literature 
collecting was directed at acquiring every piece of written information about New 
Jersey coppers. Of course an original 1873 Crosby, 1865 Dickeson, and 1881 Maris el- 
ephant folio were essential. Other additions included the Maris Family History, hand 
written letters and postcards from Maris, photographs of where Maris had lived and 
was buried, and associated material, such as full sets of plates of New Jersey coppers 
made by various numismatists. The life of Maris and many of the New Jersey plates 
served as the basis for a number of research articles undertaken with good friends— 
Ray Williams and Dennis Wierzba. An off-shoot of these studies was finding that 
the Saint Patrick halfpence (actually the smaller farthing sized coins) were the first 
officially declared coinage of New Jersey in 1681. This lead to further literature ac- 
cumulation and an article revisiting Vlack’s categorization of the large-sized Saint 
Patrick halfpence. 
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At the same time my in- 
terest was piqued by the 
most prevalent small change 
used in colonial America, the 
counterfeit British and Irish 
coppers, which offered a 
whole new field of collecting 
both in coins and literature. 
The work of many dedicated 
researchers trying to bring 
order to the chaos of these 
10,000 copper varieties led to 
the first comprehensive book 
on this subject in 2018, Con- 
temporary Counterfeit Half- 
pence and Farthing Families. 
There is still much work on 
this subject to be done and 
many new additions will 
be needed for my library to 
flesh out this topic. My lat- 
est research endeavor, which 
dates back two decades, is 
into Virginia halfpence as 
well as the coins found in 
the first British settlement of 
America—Jamestown.  Re- 
search into these areas has 
expanded my library expo- 
nentially in a number of new directions. Last year the culmination of my study of the 
Virginia Halfpence, aided by the ready references in my library, was a new book for 
which I am very proud: The Coins of Colonial Virginia. It was definitely a labor of love 
but one that depended greatly on the previously laid foundation of giants in the field, 
most notably Eric Newman. Much of the new direction my library will be taking is 
in researching the coins excavated from the early settlement of Jamestown, Virginia. 

Concurrent with my many new numismatic literature purchases, my medical li- 
brary has shrunk to a single shelf and will mostly disappear to make room for addi- 
tional numismatic literature purchases. 
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How I Became A Bibliomaniac 


By Franklin L. Noel 


My first coin book was NOT the “Red 
Book.” It was the “Blue Book,” Handbook of 
United States Coins With Premium List (20" 
Edition, Whitman Publishing, 1962). 

My parents purchased it at the Coin De- 
partment of Gimbel Bros. department store 
in 1962, and gave it me for my eleventh birth- 
day, together with a three ring binder for 
storing coins culled from circulation called 
The Treasury of Coins. For years, this “Blue 
Book” was the only volume in my numis- 
matic library. 

Years later, as an adult I became re-ac- 
quainted with my coin collection: cents, 
nickels, dimes, and a handful of Morgan dol- 
lars, given to me by a step-grandmother who 
worked ina bank and was able to get the silver 
dollars at face value. I purchased a book by 
Norman M. Davis, called The Complete Book 
of United States Coin Collecting (4* Printing, 
Macmillan Publishing Co., 1974). Now my 
library had two volumes. More years would 
pass before I became serious about collect- 
ing again. 

In 1980 I joined both the American Nu- 
mismatic Association (ANA), and Early 
American Coppers (EAC). Though it would 
be many years before I had the time and re- 
sources to attend any of their conventions, 
both the ANA and EAC, through their jour- 
nals, The Numismatist, and Penny Wise re- 
spectively, redefined for me what it meant to 
collect coins. I began to collect half cents by 
die variety. 

On January 28, 1981, I ordered the first 
Edition of American Half Cents; the “Little 
Half Sisters.’ 1 ordered it directly from the 
author, Roger S. Cohen, Jr. by sending him 
a check for $13.50. Roger shipped it out 


“parcel post” on February 4, 1981. I know 
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Kebler at the 2012 EAC convention. 

Later, while he was cataloguing Roger |™™* iit seestcee | peak 
Cohen's papers for the Newman Nu- 
mismatic Portal, he came across my 
original invoice and was kind enough 
to send me a color photocopy, which I 
now keep inside the front cover. 

Soon I also developed an interest in 
“Colonials.” When it came out in 1983, 
I bought a copy of the Durst reprint of 
The Early Coins of America, by Sylvester 
Crosby (Sanford J. Durst reprint, New 
York, 1983). At the time, I was unaware 
of the many other reprints that had 
come out in the century since Crosby 
self-published his magnum opus: 1945 
(Green), 1965 (TAMS), 1970 (Burt 
Franklin), 1974 (Quarterman), and 
1983 (Quarterman). Today I own a 
specimen of each as well as three 19" 
century originals. In 1996, I attended 
the ANA Summer Seminar for the first 
time and took the class in colonials. It 
was taught by Eric Newman (then a 
spry octogenarian), Ken Bressett, (then 
the editor of the “Red Book,) and a 
young colonial dealer, Tom Rinaldo. By 
then I had also become a member of 
C-4, (Colonial Coin Collectors Club), 
received the C-4 Newsletter regularly, 
and subscribed to The Colonial News- 
letter as well. 

Also in the late 1990s, attendance at 
a few numismatic literature auctions 
conducted by fellow Minnesotan Remy 
Bourne, began to add to my growing 
collection of numismatic literature. As 
the 20" century ended, I had perhaps 
a dozen numismatic books and several 
years worth of numismatic periodicals. 
Soon after, Pete Smith, who I knew 
from our local Northwest Coin Club, 
here in Minnesota, introduced me to 
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the Numismatic Bibliomania Society (NBS), of which he had been President, and its 
digital arm, The E-Sylum. 

The flood gates opened. I have been regularly buying coin books ever since. 
Charles Davis, George Kolbe, David Fanning, Kolbe and Fanning, Fred Lake, and 
David Sklow all significantly exacerbated my coin book affliction. 

Today, numismatic periodicals, auction catalogues, and books dedicated to a wide 
variety of numismatic topics, occupy between 50 and 100 linear feet of shelf space in 
my home. The bulk of my books are related in one way or another to early American 
copper, but by no means is my numismatic library limited to that niche. I have books 
on ancient coins, on the 1933 St. Gaudens Double Eagle, on Franklin Half Dollars, 
on Liberty Nickels, on early quarter dollars, and early half dollars, just to name a few 
other areas of interest. Since January of this year alone, I have added, a 1935 reprint of 
Jonathan Swift's, The Drapier’s Letters to the People of Ireland Against Receiving Woods 
Halfpence, and a 1969 reprint of Stack’s 1963 Fixed Price list No. 69 (Joseph Brobston’s 
United States Half Cents). 

I am unaware of any treatment or cure for Bibliomania, (I believe Ms Fanning 
was being generous when she addressed us in her e-mail by the less pejorative term, 
“bibliophiles”). The only remedy: build more bookshelves. 
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The Idiosyncractic Peregrinations 
of a Numismatic Bibliophile 


By Joel Orosz 


Personal libraries do not so much grow as metastasize, expanding wildly toward 
every point of the compass. Sometimes the librarian nudges the efflorescence in cer- 
tain directions; more frequently, it surges erratically along; but always it overflows 
shelves into nearby piles; and not infrequently, it swamps the dedicated room, and 
leaks into other areas of the house never meant for warehousing books. Sooner or 
later, more dedicated home geography has to be acquired, each time accompanied by 
the hollow promise that “this is the last time Pll need more space.’ 

Like literally hundreds of thousands of Baby Boomers, I became a coin collector 
young, in my case at the age of eight, by helping my father search through rolls of 
circulated Lincoln Cents. I’ve already recounted the joys of treasure-seeking from the 
local bank in my Foreword to Dave Bowers’ Coins and Collectors Golden Anniversary 
Edition, so Pll not wax nostalgic here. My numismatic “library” began with a dog- 
eared copy of the 1965 Red Book, used strictly and unsentimentally for pricing infor- 
mation. It is a story for 
another time how, 
during the next six- 
teen years, my interest 
in collecting numis- 
matic books deep- 
ened, slowly at first, 
then suddenly and 
profoundly over the 
Christmas holidays of 
1981, with a fortuitous 
purchase of an exten- 
sive collection of cata- 
logs and periodicals. 

For the purposes 
of this memoir, we 
begin in the summer 
of 1982, when young 
marrieds Joel and 
Florence Orosz_ re- 
turned to Kalamazoo & sis 
from graduate (Joel), One of the ranges in the new “Man Cave.” The empty 
and law (Florence), shelving in the distance suggests that my late father-in- 
school in Cleveland. law's prediction that | would never fill my shelves may yet 

be proved right. 
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Frank Joseph Reilly’s 1947 oil painting is dominated by two David Rittenhouses: the 
man, and his clock. Rittenhouse holds a very large half disme. 


Our small apartment in Cleveland, and even our somewhat larger one in Kalamazoo, 
could not absorb the literature from my fortuitous purchase of a few months before, 
so it was all stashed away in the basement of Florence's parents’ home. Soon, we were 
engaged in building—with the assistance of Florence's father—a house in Parkview 
Hills, a planned community he had developed in partnership with pioneering ecolo- 
gist Dr. Lewis Batts. Our modest new two-story, traditional Georgian home shared 
a woodlot with deer, foxes, and flocks of gabbling wild turkeys. It would have been 
a four-bedroom home, except that one 12’ x 12’ upstairs chamber was lined, floor to 
ceiling, with built-in bookcases. Pondering the plans, my father-in-law warned me, 
“You'll never fill all of those shelves, no matter how long you live.” This turned out to 
be a spectacularly inaccurate prognostication. 

Much forethought had informed our building plans, most of which proved no 
more valid than my father-in-law’s prediction. From 1985 to 1993, our anticipated 
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Carlton Eddy’s 2017 oil painting depicts Thomas Jefferson recording the first expen- 
diture of half dismes in his Memorandum Book on the evening of July 13, 1792. 


two children doubled to four, and the house, which had seemed adequate when we 
were constructing it, appeared to contract with every new arrival. A saner couple 
would have moved to larger accommodations, but we loved Parkview Hills, so we 
embraced territorial aggrandizement: we added on to our home in 1987, 1991, 1996, 
and 2008. In these expansions, the original house sprouted wings to both north and 
south, with a new garage added to the north wing at a rather jaunty northeastern-fac- 
ing angle. During the 1991 addition, a larger room on the south wing's second floor 
became my new library. Larger, yes, but after only a few years, it, too, was overrun by 
the constant influx of new titles. 

Our final alteration, thankfully completed just before the 2008 Financial Crisis 
reared its hideous head, was a ground floor master bedroom suite. This addition 
veered off the south wing at a southwestern-facing angle, giving our finally completed 
domicile a footprint in the form of a figure “S”. We have taken that “S” to signify 
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John W. Adams taught me to “collect the 


collectors” with his superb collection of 
provenanced large cents. 
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You should only “take the pledge” once--unless the second copy is 
inscribed. 
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“Stop,” and shall never add another brick to our abode. But, back to that final addi- 
tion, in 2008: Florence and I struck a deal; she would have free rein to furnish and 
decorate above grade, and I would become the lord of the underworld, capturing the 
entire new “garden level” for my office and library. As part of the deal, Florence inher- 
ited my 1991 library for her new office. So she has feathered her second-floor aerie, 
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William Sumner Appleton’s bookplate is elegant in its simplicity 
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(above) David Rittenhouse (alas, the 
Natalie Hause copy, not the Charles 
Willson Peale original), looks benig- 
nantly past the verre églomisé lamp. 


(left) A detailed view of 6 of the 20 
French coins and medals adorning 
the lamp 
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whilst I have burrowed below grade in my windowless space, which our children 
have, inevitably, dubbed “Dad’s Man Cave.” This cavern is so much larger, and I am 
so much older, that my father-in-law’s premonition that I would never fill my shelves 
may yet be proven prescient! 

In its above-grade manifestations, my libraries were small enough to require all 
significant wall space to be dedicated to shelving. Capturing vast subterranean real 
estate allowed me, for the first time, to spare enough vertical space to hang some art. 
A chance purchase (for all of fifty cents!) of the Gerald W. Johnson book, Pattern for 
Liberty: The Story of Old Philadelphia, at Titcomb’s bookstore on Cape Cod led me 
to the acquisition (for considerably more than fifty cents) of Frank Joseph Reilly’s oil 
painting “A Specimen of the Work of America’s First Mint is Examined by its Director 
in 1792” If it looks like a knockoff of John Ward Dunsmore’s “Washington Examining 
the First Coinage of the United States,” that is because Dunsmore’s work inspired it. 
Reilly, a superb painting teacher, but not a first-rank illustrator, borrowed Dunsmore’s 
depiction of Washington visiting the first Mint for the prosaic purpose of illustrating 
a 1947 ad campaign for Continental Distilling Corporation’s “Philadelphia Blended 
Whisky. A more dignified pedigree attaches itself to another oil hanging in my office, 
which I commissioned from numismatic artist Carlton Eddy. It depicts Thomas Jef- 
ferson reflecting on the significance of his spending the first coins struck under the 
authority of the U.S. Constitution, as he records the expenditure of half dismes in his 
Memorandum Book on the evening of July 13, 1792. Resting beneath the two paint- 
ings are the unique jigsaws depicting them crafted by Wentworth Wooden Puzzles in 
the United Kingdom. At least I believe these jigsaws to be unique, for who else would 
bother to create such esoteric items? 

Many lights are required to chase the gloom from my cavernous space beneath 
the loam. My favorite source of illumination is the lamp that Florence's aesthetic 
eye spied at the online furniture seller “Chairish.” This statuesque (37 inches from 
base to bowl) beacon combines the beautiful, the practical and the numismatic all 
in one. The curving barrel of the lamp, 20 inches in height, boasts a helical array of 
20 French coins and medals, in diameters ranging from half an inch to a little over 
2 inches. These images were created by the verre églomisé process, whereby a design 
and mercury gilding are applied to the rear face of a glass to produce a mirror finish. 
In the case of my lamp, the coins and medals were created by the mercury silvering 
technique, with an amalgam of the two elements painted directly upon the rear of the 
glass, simultaneously providing the appearance of image depth, while protecting the 
images from human contact. 

In the early and art-less years of my library-building, while still cramped in that 
original 12’ x 12’ space, my only organizing principle for acquisitions was “American 
numismatic literature.” That field was vast, however, and even if my wallet had bulged 
enough to continue with such an aspirational goal, the space allotted was pathetically 
inadequate. I became conscious of the need to develop a strategy, and focus on it. 
Completing a run of Stack’s catalogs from 1935 to date, for example, would both nar- 
row my acquisitions and provide lots of thrill of the chase. So sensible! Naturally, I did 
nothing of the sort—in fact, I actually broadened my collecting scope instead—and 
for that, John W. Adams is completely responsible. 
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Frank Katen and Coin World partnered to 
publish yearly numismatic bibliographies 
during the 1960s and 1970s. 
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One of the first special editions I had purchased, early in 1983, was Bowers and 
Ruddy’s deluxe catalog of the Celebrated John W. Adams Collection of Large Cents of 
the Year 1794. Adams disdained the modern style of collecting the big coppers solely 
by state of preservation; instead, he chose to “collect the collectors.” His coins each 
had magnificent provenances, stretching back to the dawn treaders among coin deal- 
ers and collectors, and carefully carried forward to the time of his own stewardship. 
Each of his coins, therefore, represented not just another pretty face, but rather a 
tangible link to the great dealers and collectors in American numismatic history. The 
proverbial light bulb flared in my head—the same could be done with literature, only 
more easily—for owners could leave marks of possession on books without defacing 
them, something that couldn't responsibly be done with coins. 

Thanks to John, therefore, I have spent the best part of four decades searching for 
the autographed, the inscribed, the annotated, and the bookplated. I was fortunate 
at the outset, for in the mid-1980s, association copies sold for small premiums over 
cost of a pristine book. Many collectors distinctly preferred the clean copy, regarding 
anything added, whether by the author or by a notable owner, as detracting graffiti. In 
more recent times, however, the premiums for association copies have grown steadily 
larger, making me thankful I caught the fever before it became endemic. 

Mostly, that fever has proven beneficial, making me the latest link in the chain of 
ownership that often stretches to the cradle days of American numismatic interest. 
It has also inspired me to write an occasional column for The Asylum, “Associations,” 
for which there will never be a shortage of material; I have amassed copies linked to 
numismatic authors and collectors from “A” (Lorenzo Abbey) to “Y” (R.S. Yeoman). 
“Z” has proven elusive: I’m still searching for a John Zug. 

But there is the downside to the affliction, for it has made my collecting even more 
omnium gatherum than it already was. How many times has an inscription or a book- 
plate led me to buy a book of which I already owned a perfectly serviceable (in fact, 
often in superior condition) copy? Too many times (see, for example, William E. Du- 
Bois’ Pledges of History). And that is to say nothing of the dilemmas routinely encoun- 
tered when one already has an association copy, but now has the opportunity to buy 
the same book with a different sort of association. Which is preferable, a polished in- 
scription from the author, or an owner’s scribbled annotations that correct errors and 
record new discoveries? How does a collector’s bookplate compare with the author's 
signature? If you have a book inscribed “compliments of the author” do you also need 
to buy a copy that is actually signed by the author? I usually settle such dilemmas by 
purchasing and keeping both copies. Fascinating, such a practice is. Strategic, it is not. 

The fascination, fortunately, is all but endless. Knowing that a renowned author or 
a storied collector once held the selfsame book in his hands, gives an immediacy to 
the connection that is impossible to evoke by any other means. The departed biblio- 
philes speak to you in other ways, whether through the dignified understatement of 
William Sumner Appleton’s bookplate, J.N.T. Levick’s ebullient annotations of a sale 
in which his consignment brought good returns, or the joshing humor of Joe Levine 
“complimenting” John J. Ford’s commitment to education. 

Perhaps my favorite, however, is a little booklet that seems to have been owned by 
just about everyone, C. Wyllys Betts’ Counterfeit Half Pence Current in the American 
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Colonies. Not only was it inscribed on the front cover by Betts to Samuel Blatchford, 
but the crowded cover documents that it was twice made a Christmas present, to 
William W. Eaton (from his father) in 1907, and to George J. Fuld (from his friend 
“Ned” Barnsley) in 1959. Florence made it the hat trick of Christmas gifts when she 
presented it to me on December 25, 2010. 

Collecting by association is evocative of that old summer camp ditty, “The Song 
that Never Ends.” While on this limitless journey, however, I have managed to make 
the occasional foray into strategy. One such excursion resulted in the most compre- 
hensive library of a sub-topic of numismatic publications for which literally no one 
excepting me cares a fig. I speak of the literature of investment in United States nu- 
mismatics from early 20" century through 1965. To call the writing about this topic 
“literature” is perhaps too grand a label; it would be more accurate to call it “hype,” 
because nearly all of it was poorly written and wretchedly published. Very little at- 
tention had been paid to the investment potential of numismatics before the Second 
World War, but interest flowered during the postwar hobby boom. Investment mania 
was still percolating in the 1980s when it caught my attention, but I decided to buy 
nothing published after 1965, since in that year the great boom in uncirculated rolls 
and proof sets had collapsed like a jolted souffle. The post-1965 works that helped re- 
vive coin speculation had grown ever more hullabaloo-ish and hard-sell in their tone; 
whereas most investment books published prior to 1966 possessed a certain charm 
in their intrinsic naivete. 

Moreover, back in the 1980s, when my acquisition budget was meager, buying 
opportunities abounded in this field. Frank Katen, beginning in 1961, had published 
an annual “Book Edition” in Coin World that listed “author/title/publication date/ 
estimated value” for numismatic literature under 52 subject headings, all gleaned 
from the capacious card files he amassed during decades of numismatic booksell- 
ing. “Coins as Investment” was subject heading number nine; I sought the pre-1966 
entries avidly, and got most of them. Occasionally, a purchase was edifying, such as 
Dr. Robert Bilinski’s A Guide to Coin Investment, which was based on careful research 
and thoughtful analysis. Theodore Venn, a pioneer in the field with his 1921 United 
States Coins with a Good Numismatic Future, inspired one of my old “Printer’s Devil” 
columns in Vol. 9, No. 3 of The Asylum, including an effusion of Eric Newman-esque 
poetry, with apologies to E. Clerihew Bentley: 


Old Theodore Venn 

Said, Iam going to dine with some men. 

If anybody rings 

Say I'm writing market maker things. 

And also apologies to John Greenleaf Whittier: 
Who started the torrents 

From investors’ pens? 

‘twas Dr. Bilinski, 

But it might have been Venn! 


Unsurprisingly, no groundswell of readers appeared to demand more versifying 
in future columns. 
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Most frequently, the early investment literature was unalloyed bunkum, such as 
the Profit March series by George Haylings. His favorite trick was to extrapolate past 
price gains far into the future, as if coins were a market in which prices could never, 
ever go down. The crash of 1965 exposed old George's game, but it didn’t prevent him 
from continuing to make breathless predictions of ever-increasing “profit marches” 
for years thereafter. 

My strategic purchases of early investment literature cost me peanuts. Today, one 
could duplicate my achievement for the cost of the shells. Like Nathan Bedford For- 
rest, I got there “fustest with the mostest,” but alas, no one arrived afterwards, because 
no one except me ever cared about such publications. Providentially, I was never 
moved to write an article about the great investment potential of early investment 
literature. Despite it all, though, I still get a kick out of the gee-whiz nature of most 
of these works, for they were produced in a time when a rising tide of collectors was 
lifting all numismatic boats, and it seemed that even the most regular of Joes could get 
rich by collecting coins. Today, we collectors, buffeted by volatile markets and beset 
with a contracting base of hobbyists, are a wiser, but not necessarily happier, cohort. 

Happily, I did make one strategic choice that has panned out, if not always finan- 
cially, at least in the currency of learning and satisfaction. In 1992, I was moved to 
buy, at George Kolbe’s sale of the Dennis Mendelson Library, lot 144, the M. Thom- 
as & Sons Catalogue of an Extensive and Valuable Collection of Coins and Medals, 
held in Philadelphia on June 12-13, 1855. It was the last line of George's description 
that caught my eye: “Attinelli records only twenty-eight earlier sales and nearly all 
are of sufficient rarity that they are virtually unobtainable.” Nor was I unaware of 
the reasonableness of George’s estimated price of $200; the previous lot, the United 
States Coin Company’s 1915 catalog of the H. O. Granberg collection, was estimated 
at $2,500. It suddenly struck me that auctions and books produced before the Civil 
War—veritable incunables of U.S. numismatics—were rare, but largely unappreciat- 
ed, and therefore comparatively cheap. I did get lot 144, albeit for a $25 advance over 
the estimate, and soon was on a mission to collect any antebellum imprint regarding 
American coins, medals, tokens or paper money. 

Lot 144 of the Mendelson Sale proved to be an association copy, for stamped on 
the title page were the initials “R.W.D”’ This turned out to be Richard Wistar Davids, 
a 19" century numismatic wunderkind; a buyer at the Dr. Lewis Roper sale in 1851 
when he was barely old enough to shave, and the cataloger of the extensive New York 
State Library numismatic holdings when he was all of nineteen. Many other Davids 
association copies of books and catalogs have found their way into my library since 
lot 144, most notably Dumersan’s Numismatique du Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, 
signed by both Davids and Dr. Lewis Roper, and still the only item sold at Dr. Roper’s 
1851 sale that today can be confidently traced to his ownership. (See The Asylum, 
Vol. 35, No. 1). Before I shuffle off this mortal coil, I intend to write a numismatic 
biography of Richard Wistar Davids, ending, of course, in a blaze of glory when he 
fell at the Trostle Farm defending his native state during the second day of the Battle 
of Gettysburg. 

Lot 144 proved to be the gift that kept on giving. Although Thomas & Sons did not 
attach a consignor’s name to its June 1855 sale, Attinellis Numisgraphics identified it 
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tion from the Club for Colonial Reprints 


Old American Coins, 


DESCRIPTION 


ing of the Forefath . 
pte ‘o! ers at Plymouth. Printed, 


OF SOME OF 


THE MEDALS, 


Struck in relation to Important Events in North America, 
before and since the Declaration of Independence by 
the United States. By Janes Meas, M.D. Hono- 
rary Member of the “New-York Historical Society- 
Read 9th June, 1818. 


6s 


1. Occastox.—Settlement of Pennsylvania. Silver. 

Face—A head of William Pena. k 

Legend—William Penn—Born 1644, died 1718. 

Reverse. Device—Penn standing: his left hand on his 
walking cane, and shaising hands with an Indian Chief, 
who is holding a bow in his left hand. 

Legend—By Deeds of Peace. 

Erergue—Pennsylvania, settled 1681.* 


822. Sermon at funeral of Rey. Dr. Osgood, | 

ral of . Dr. Medford. 

Sermon at ordination of Rev. Hosea Hildreth 
_ Gloucester. 3 oe 


2. Qccastox.—In honour of the late General Sect oe WP ad by Be 
John Armstrong, of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, for des- z : ibe 


troying the Kitanning {Indian towns. Silver. - No.1. This coin is larger than a half cent. On 
D iS teen ribs or bars which rnp to a re equa 
other. On the other side are the letters U. S. A. the S. being of | 
mn ‘the other two letters, Tt has no date nor an} 


evice—An officer followed by two soldiers: the 


officer pointing to a soldier shooting from behind a 
tree, and an Indian prostrate before him. In the back 
und Indian houses are seen in flames. 
»Legend—Kitanning destroyed by Colonel Armstrong, 
September 8, 1756. 

Reverse. Device—Thearms of the corporation of Phi- 
ladelphia. These consisted of four devices: on the right 
hand, a ship under full sail: on the left, a pair of ‘egies 
equally balanced : on the right, above the ship, a wheat- 
sheaf: on the left, two hands locked. ‘ 

Legend—The gift of the Corporation of the City of 
Philadelphia. 


Ce ee SS 
* | arm not informed by whose authority this medal was struck. In ispreserved. 
in the Cabinet of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
+ Sco Note A—Silver medals were presented to ench of the commissioned 


officers. 


The first page of Dr. James Mease’s The first page of Dr. James Mease’s 
first article on American medals, 1821 first article on American coinage, 1838. 
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(p. 11) as the collection of A.C. Kline. In a later entry (p. 60), however, Attinelli noted 
that it was John W. Kline’s “well-known cabinet,” and that Mr. Kline sometimes, due 
to “pecuniary troubles,” operated under the trade style of “A.C. Kline,” the initials of 
his wife being “A.C.” This launched me on an extended excursion of research, which 
culminated in the publication of The Curious Case of the Coin Collectors Kline, a Bow- 
ers and Merena “Little Edition.” After a glorious start (his was the first numismatic 
collection to realize more than $2,000 at public auction), John W. Kline’s career as a 
dealer in coins and stamps sputtered fitfully for three decades until he finally sold his 
store, and finished his working life as a clerk at Philadelphia's Brobdingnagian Wana- 
maker’s department store. 

All of these fascinating biographical excursions stemmed from a single purchase 
of antebellum literature, but many more were to follow. So much American numis- 
matic history flowed out of that time period, from Richard Fry’s April 19, 1739 A 
Scheme for a Paper Currency, for the Benefit of the Province, to the March 21, 1861 
Bangs, Merwin & Co. sale of the Francis Klein Collection, held just three weeks be- 
fore South Carolina opened fire on Fort Sumter. There are numismatic titles, like A 
Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of all Nations, Struck within the Past Century by Eck- 
feldt and DuBois (1842), but far more often, the numismatic content is found within 
titles that seemingly have no connection whatsoever with coins. In the absence of 
dedicated numismatic periodicals, for example, the first article published in the U.S. 
on medals appeared in the Proceedings of the New-York Historical Society, (1821), and 
the first published on coins in the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
(1838). The fact that both of these pathbreaking articles were researched and written 
by a man almost no one remembers, Dr. James Mease, points to how little appreciated 
antebellum numismatic literature, is, even today. And who would think of looking 
for the first article published on American numismatic literature, by Frederick S. W. 
Mayers, in an 1859 periodical called, of all things, Norton's Literary Letter? 

I have been “antebelluming” it for nigh unto 20 years now, but I keep finding new 
and interesting things to collect. In the Winter 2019 issue of The Asylum, I wrote 
about a previously undescribed version of Charles Ira Bushnell’s “Early New York 
Tokens” that appeared in the Manual of the Corporation for the City of New York for 
1859, and in Spring 2020, I wrote about an address delivered by Samuel Breck in 
1844, and published the following year, Discourse Before the Society of the Sons of New 
England of the City and County of Philadelphia, in which he discusses Massachusetts 
coinage. More novel imprints are no doubt out there, patiently awaiting discovery. 

The title of this article was chosen advisedly. My numismatic literature journey has 
been nothing if not particular to my own tastes (or quirks), and has indeed wandered, 
as opposed to following linear paths. But it has led to much learning and even more 
delight that I have been able to share (better, I would say, in prose than in poetry). 
Getting richer in the process is not on that list of attributes; nonetheless, it seems that 
becoming smarter and happier is just about as much as anyone could reasonably ask 
of a lifelong avocation. 

ra 
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The Changes to a Numismatic Library 


By David Pickup 


Why do we call a few bookshelves and piles of other books a library? I am sorry 
to be controversial but although I have a reasonable collection of books about coins 
it is not really a library. My favourite library is a building in a suburb of Birmingham 
called Sparkhill. Like many such libraries in the UK it is has struggled to stay open. It 
is a Victorian building, built when civic pride and education was viewed differently. 
It was nearly sold and developed but it is still open. It is the sort of place which is a 
refuge and a place to learn. A place for wet Wednesday afternoons to get dry and soak 
up some knowledge. 


Sparkhill library 


When I moved to Birmingham in 
the 1980s, I joined the local numismatic 
society. I remember at one meeting the 
chairperson talked about the impor- 
tance of having a library as a way to 
learn more about the items you collect, 
to develop your interests, enjoy collect- 
ing and generally be a good person. 
And yes, all these things are true. 

I began with a Seaby’s catalogue 
of British coins. I later acquired a few 
cheap booklets, pamphlets and then 
some books mainly written for young 
people. Later on I started to visit sec- 
ondhand bookshops. These have nearly 
disappeared now and have been re- 
placed by charity shops. However, in the 
1980s there were lots of dusty old shops — Sparkhill Public Library 
with cramped dusty rooms packed with 20mm. ri G5: CoB 90 Monomers 
reasonably priced books. There was al- 
ways a crusty, dusty owner looking cross at everyone and making them feel guilty for 
daring to enter his lair. Sometimes he would frighten people off completely. There was 
a noisy bell on the door which he rigged up to try to electrocute people and he put 
up signs to make customers feel unwelcome. I do not know how they made money, 
though in fact they did not, and closed. 

I developed an uncanny ability to find books on coins. Sometimes they were in 
the “antiques” section or the “pastimes and games” section. I bought some bargains 
and developed an interest in older books. You could get these Victorian books with 
line drawings written by clergymen and antiquaries. They were often in poor faded 
condition (I mean the books, not the authors). They had parts missing and were 
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sometimes spineless. (Ditto—the books, 
not the authors.) Often they had intro- 
ductions which referred to others writers’ 
books and so I built up a picture of who 
wrote what. There was a feeling of cama- 
raderie amongst these people and I made 
some friends. 

The traditional ways of building a li- 
brary is to get books about the coins you 
have, and then research them, but why be 
traditional? My advice is to buy any coin 
book no matter how poor condition or out 
of date or obscure—the more obscure, the 
better. You never know what you might 
need in the future. 

Better to buy the book first and then 
collect. Examples? I bought the two vol- 
umes of Hawkins Medallic History and a 
single volume of Roman Imperial Coins. 
The broken paperback was going to be the 
first in my series of RIC and it still is. Both 
were about £20 each. You would have to 
sell a body part to get them now. 

What about my library? It was a shelf, then several shelves and has now been exiled 
from home to my office and it keeps company with my legal library (which is another 
story, not for now). The books no longer fit the shelves in their cupboard and they 
tend to try to get out when the door opens sometimes. The books used to be kept on 
shelves in some sort of order of subject, such ancients, European and medallions. 
They are now in the order of what was last bought or last fell off the shelves. 

Here are some examples of recent acquisitions: Mattingley and Robinson eds., 
(1938), Transactions of the International Numismatic Congress 1936 London Bernard 
Quaritch Ltd. Nearly five hundred pages on a variety of subjects. The books lists the 
delegates and their addresses. F. De Saulcy, (1880), Histoire Monetaire de Jean le Bon 
Paris Publisher unknown. A beautifully produced Nineteenth Century book on a 
most obscure theme. Divo J-P, (1969), Modern Greek Coins Zurich Bank Leu Am- 
sterdam Jacques Schulman N V. this is a useful book on a collecting theme probably 
pursued by no-one at all, not even in Greece. 

Most of these I am unlikely to ever use but you never know. Let me know if you 
hear of a cheap collection of the coins of John the Good. 


pa 
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Buy the Book Before the Coin 


By Robert W. Rightmire 


Aaron Feldman, (1895-1976), was the 
catalyst that lead me to the collecting of 
numismatic literature. An inquiry in 1968 
to D. Wayne Johnson, who at the time was 
the research director for the Medallic Art 
Company, connected me with Feldman. I 
was trying to locate information regard- 
ing an Abraham Lincoln metallic work 
that was then in my possession. Johnson 
provided me with the contact information 
for Feldman who responded with some 
details and a note on sources. His motto 
“buy the book before the coin” took root. 

Feldman’s typed and signed note from May 20th, 1968 has remained in my col- 
lection for the past fifty-two years. I took his advice to heart and it provided me with 
more than a half a century of collecting far more numismatic books, journals and 
printed ephemera than coins or medals. My library of numismatic literature sharp- 
ened my collecting instinct and lead to a number of finds and a sense of discovery any 
time I entered a coin show, coin shop or viewed a listing of items for sale. So while 
Feldman is now long departed, I extend my profound “thank you” to his memory. 


er 
Electronic Sources Make Space 
By Michael Wehner 


Because of space limitations, I try to keep my library focused on my principal col- 
lecting interests, tokens and medals, particularly of San Francisco. Hence, I have a lot 
of my rather small bookshelf space devoted to gold rush literature and other western 
numismatic material. Two electronic developments allowed me to free up space to 
be able to expand without actually losing anything. The first was that all of the San 
Francisco city directories from 1850 to the 1930s are online. I downloaded all of them 
and sold the dozen physical directories that I had. As each was 3 or 4 inches thick, this 
both allowed for more books and expanded the number of years available and hence 
tokens I can research. 

The second development was tokencatalog.com which allowed me to divest of all 
the individual state token catalogs that I owned. Some may miss having the actual 
books, which I can understand. I do consider both of these resources to be critical, 
but in the end they are just lists. So the space now has books that I can actually read 
and that works for me. a 
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The Numismatist, March 1966, p. 398 


Back Issues of The Asylum 


Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers are now managing the distribution of back 
issues of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society’s award-winning journal The Asylum. 
The Numismatic Bibliomania Society was formed in 1979, with their publication first 
appearing in 1980. Now in its 36th volume, it publishes both formal and informal 
articles on topics of interest to numismatic bibliophiles around the world. Back issues 
are available in limited numbers. 


The following full volumes are available: 


|e Oo S20 fe Oe one Gres NAD) = Rr oy cits 325 Buel O mee ee $20 
ae a VP OS pie ete S200 B19 Poona PAN Pe ont tes $20 
DS eae S20 MLL Socsrers S252 0 Geen er S20 Mo Seta eee $20 
Su) Sea Ste Soper)... Pie, PXRas He VK) Shes 3 one $20 
Gigs, ecm DAV ON BOs ranean 20 ee Ob eee VAUD SVE 5 en $20 
ers e's SZ Ome AS sae PAO IE eo $20 


* Vol. 22 includes the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 
** Vol. 24 consists of only two issues. 


In addition, single issues are available of the following: 


Individual issues are $5 each unless priced differently. Shipping costs are included. 


Vol. I, No. 1 Vol. IX, No. 3 Vol. XIX, No. 4 Vol. XXIX, No. 2 
Vol. I, Nos. 2-3 Vol. IX, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 1 Vol. XXIX, No. 3 
Vol. I, No. 4 Vol. X, No. 1 Vol. XX, No. 2 Vol. XXIX, No. 4 
Vol. II, No. 1 Vol. X, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 3 Vol. XXX, No. 2 
Vol. I, No. 2 Vol. XI, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 4 Vol. XXX, No. 3 
Vol. II, No. 4 Vol. XII, No. 3 Vol. XXI, No. 3 Vol. XXX, No. 4 
Vol. III, No. 1 Vol. XII, No. 4 Vol. XXI, No. 4 Vol. XXXI, No. 3 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1-2 Vol. XIII, No. 1 Vol. XXII, No. 2 Vol. XXXI, No. 4 
Vol. IV, No. 3 Vol. XIII, No. 3 Wl, XOSIL WO, Bs. 855 Vol. XXXII, No. 2 
Vol. IV, No. 4 Vol. XIII, No. 4 Vol. XXII, No. 4 Vol. XXXII, No. 3 
Vol. V, No. 1 Vol. XIV, No. 1 Vol. XXIII, No. 3 Vol. XXXII, No. 4 
Vol. V, No. 2 Vol. XIV, Nos. 2-4 Vol. XXIII, No. 4 Vol. XXXIII, No. 1 
Vol. V, No. 3 Vol. XV, No. 1 Vol. XXIV, No. 1 Vol. XX XIII, No. 2 
Vol. V, No. 4 Vol. XV, No. 2 Vol. XXIV, No. 2 Vol. XXXIII, No. 3 
Vol. VI, No. 1 Vol. XV, No. 3 Vol. XXV, No. 1 Vol. XXXIII, No. 4 
Vol. VI, No. 2 Vol. XV, No. 4 Vol. XXV, No. 2 Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 
Vol. VI, No. 3 Vol. XVI, No. 1 Vol. XXV, No. 3 Vol. XXXIV, No. 4 
Vol. VI, No. 4 Vol. XVI, No. 2 Vol. XXVI, No. 1 Vol. XXXV, No. 1 
Vol. VI, No. 1 Vol. XVI, No. 3 Vol. XXVI, No. 2 Vol. XXXV, No. 3 
Vol. VII, No. 2 Vol. XVII, No. 2 Vol. XXVI, No. 3 Vol. XX XV, No. 4 
Vol. VII, No. 3 Vol. XVII, No. 3 Vol. XXVI, No. 4 Vol. XXXVI, No. 1 
Vol. VII, No. 4 Vol. XVII, No. 4 Vol. XXVII, No. 1 Vol. XXXVI, No. 3 


Vol. VII, No. 1 
Vol. VIII, No. 2 


Vol. XVIII, No. 1 
Vol. XVIII, No. 3 


Vol. XXVII, No. 2 
Vol. XXVII, No. 3 


Vol. XXXVI, No. 4 
Vol. XX XVII, No. 2 


Vol. VIII, No. 3 Vol. XVIII, No. 4 Vol. XXVII, No. 4 Vol. XX XVII, No. 3 
Vol. VIII, No. 4 Vol. XIX, No. 1 Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 Vol. XXXVII, No. 4 
Vol. IX, No. 1 Vol. XIX, No. 2 Vol. XXVIII, No. 2 

Vol. IX, No. 2 Vol. XIX, No. 3 Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 3-4 


Index to Vols. I-V...$2 


*** Vol. XXII, No. 3 is the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 


Send orders to: 


Indexto Vols. VI-X...$2 Cumulative Indexto Vols.I-XXV  IndexVols.XXVI-XXX 


Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers, 141 W. Johnstown Road, Gahanna, Ohio 43230 


orders@numislit.com « (614) 414-0855 « numislit.com 


Visit StacksBowers.com 


for great deals on numismatic books 


Stack’s Bowers Galleries now has interesting and informative books by 
Q. David Bowers available at StacksBowers.com. On our website just pull 
down on BUY DIRECT to access our EBAY STORE. The shipping is FREE. 
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Stacks 4 Bowen 
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GALLEMES 


The Stack’s Bowers Galleries 


Flagship Store 


y} in Midtown Manhattan 


Click Here for 
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Message from the President 


Due to Covid-19 the NBS membership was not able to gather 
in person at the summer ANA Convention for the first time in 
our 40 plus year history. However, thanks to the Eric P. Newman 
Numismatic Educational Society and NBS Vice-President Len 
Tom Harrison Augsburger a Zoom meeting was held and the entire member- 
NBS President ship had an opportunity to virtually attend our General Meet- 

ing. The meeting was highlighted by the announcement of this 
year’s Asylum author award winners, an informative presentation by Lianna Spur- 
rier detailing how to bring a book from finished manuscript to print and Treasurer 
Chuck Heck’s financial and membership report. Again this year I want to share a 
sincere word of gratitude with David and Maria Fanning for accepting, cataloging 
and conducting our all-important benefit mail bid auction. Together our generous 
donors and enthusiastic bidders raised $7035 for the NBS! Thanks everyone for your 
continued commitment to the financial stability of the NBS. Please be sure to read 
Joel Orosz’s detailed account of the meeting in this issue. 

It was announced that Len Augsburger and Joel Orosz received the distinguished 
Numismatic Literary Guild Clemy Award. The award is presented in recognition of 
writing skill, dedication to numismatics, a sense of humor and a dedication to the 
Numismatic Literary Guild. 

Congratulations to Editor Maria Fanning and this year’s contributing authors to 
The Asylum for receiving first place in the ANA Outstanding Club Publications com- 
petition in the specialty category. Kudos to everyone who contributed to this year’s 
special theme issue “Evolution of a Numismatic Library.’ Your accounts provided a 
unique opportunity to visit so many of your libraries and learn about your fascinating 
collecting journeys. Thank you all for your enthusiastic responses and the great pho- 
tos. All of your efforts continue to make The Asylum one of the premier numismatic 
publications. 

As the NBS podcast Bibliotalk enters its second year, I am delighted to report that 
the Board has approved having Bibliotalk be presented bimonthly rather than quar- 
terly for the coming year. The most recent podcast features Dan Hamelberg relating 
fascinating stories from his incredible collecting career and his sage collecting advice. 
If you have not had an opportunity to listen to the current Bibliotalk be sure to access 
it and all the previous podcasts on the NBS website at coinbooks.org. I want to give 
a shout-out to Len for coordinating, Lianna for producing and our interviewees for 
making these entertaining and informative podcasts possible. 

May your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery and, most of all, 
enjoyment. 


‘on 


a 
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Treasurer’s Report 2020 


By Chuck Heck, NBS Treasurer 


I am sure that all members understand that the NBS is organized as a not-for- 
profit corporation under the laws of the State of Ohio and has been determined by the 
Internal Revenue Service to qualify as a 501(c)(3) Public Charity. 

We are required to make our annual financial statements available to any member 
upon request. Simply email me at NBStreasurer2019@gmail.com and I will email 
you a copy of the 2019 Balance Sheet and Income Statement. 

Our only asset is Cash and the current balance is approximately $31,000 of which 
$10,000 is placed in a short-term certificate of deposit. In 2019 we experienced a 
small loss of $475 which was anticipated due to additional costs related to Awards and 
Printing costs. Currently, Membership Dues are ahead of budget and overall expenses 
are under-budget. 

NBS is a membership organization with The Asylum, the quarterly journal, be- 
ing the largest expense. With annual Membership Dues of approximately $8,600 and 
Asylum expenses averaging between $13,000 to $16,000 you can see that dues alone 
are not self-supporting. NBS relies heavily on the generosity of member donations 
and the annual Charitable Book Auction. Any donation to the NBS will qualify as a 
potential charitable deduction on federal and state tax returns. 

Donations can be sent directly to the NBS at PO Box 2058, Bluffton, SC 29910 
or through PayPal by using the email address NBStreasurer2019@gmail.com. All 
donations are acknowledged with a receipt sent to the donor. 

The NBS Board thanks everyone for their continued support. 


Support Your NBS 


Established in 1979, the Numismatic Bibliomania Society's 
purpose is to stimulate interest in collecting numismatic 
literature and cultivate cooperation among collectors and 
researchers. The NBS has a rich history of generous mem- 
bers who have supported its mission over the years. 


The NBS would be truly grateful for your donation to help sustain our role in the 
numismatic community. As a 501(c)3 organization, all donations to the NBS are 
tax-deductible as allowed by law. 


Become a Sustaining Member or 
make a one-time donation today. 
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Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
41* Annual Meeting 


Saturday, August 29, 2020, 11:00 am Via Zoom During 
Inaugural Newman Numismatic Symposium 


By Joel J. Orosz 


The 41“ annual meeting of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society was unprecedented 
in two not ways. It was the first not held during a convention of the American Nu- — 
mismatic Association, and the first not held as a face-to-face meeting, but rather, 
over the Zoom web meeting application. These innovations were necessitated by the 
global pandemic of Covid-19, forcing the ANA to cancel its 2020 convention, which 
had been scheduled in Pittsburgh from August 4-8, 2020. NBS Vice President Len 
Augsburger, with the financial support of the Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education 
Society (EPNNES), promptly organized the inaugural Newman Numismatic Portal 
Symposium, held August 28-30, 2020 entirely via Zoom, and invited the NBS to hold 
its 2020 annual meeting on this platform. This alternative not only allowed the annual 
meeting to survive, but to thrive, for with 42 participants, it was among the best- 
attended annual meetings of the past decade. 


President Tom Harrison 
called the meeting to order, 
and thanked VP Augsburger 
and EPNNES for providing the 
NBS with a Zoom platform for 
our annual meeting. The Presi- 
dent's first item of business 
was a reminder to listen to the 
NBS’s_ new series, Bibliotalk: 
The Coin Book Lover Pod- 
cast. Hosted by Lianna Spur- 
rier (about whom much more 
will be said later), the podcasts 
feature NBS members discussing their favorite aspects of numismatic literature. The 
four podcasts completed are: 


NBS President Tom Harrison at the NBS Annual Meeting 
on Zoom 


1. “Louisville vs. Lawrenceville,” with Joel J. Orosz, November 19, 2019 
2. “300 Linear Feet of Books,” with George F. Kolbe, March 4, 2020 

3. “The ANS Library,’ with David Hill, May 25, 2020 

4. “A Gengerke Set,” with Dan Hamelberg, August 14, 2020 
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Only his overweening modesty prevents your reporter from commenting at length 
about the incisive insights and delightful witticisms shared by every NBS Podcast 
interviewee. 


Awards 


President Harrison then announced the major awards won by NBS members during 
2020: 


Len Augsburger and Joel J. Orosz, the Clemy Award from the Numismatic 
Literary Guild 


Lianna Spurrier, Best World Coins Article (1500-Date), from the Numis- 
matic Literary Guild; and Best Short Video, from the Numismatic Literary 
Guild 


The Asylum, edited by Maria Fanning, Outstanding Club Publication, Spe- 
cialty Category, from the American Numismatic Association 


The Outstanding Club Publication Award from the ANA is a just and fitting recog- 
nition for the superb editing and graphic layout that Maria has brought to The Asylum 
since taking the Editor’s chair in 2016. 


Kingsley Hong 
The 2020 NBS Literary Awards, as voted by the NBS membership: 


JACK COLLINS AWARD, FOR BEST FIRST-TIME ARTICLE IN THE ASYLUM: 
Kingsley Hong, for “A Journey to the Bindery,’ published in the Winter, 2019 issue. 


JOEL J. OROSZ AWARD, FOR BEST ARTICLE PUBLISHED IN THE ASYLUM: Jim 
Neiswinter, for “Written History of 1793 Cents, published in the Autumn, 2019 issue. 


Congratulations to the writers of these exceptional articles. 
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Lianna Spurrier giving her talk “Final Draft to Printed Book” at the NBS Annual Meeting on Zoom 


Lianna Spurrier on publishing a numsimatic book 


President Harrison then introduced the Speaker, Lianna Spurrier. A coin collector 
since age 11, Lianna is also a novelist, the host of “Bibliotalk,” NLG award-winning 
author and filmmaker, and, as Creative Director for Numismatic Marketing at Nu- 
mismatic Media, served as a key consultant to the Newman Numismatic Portal in 
the planning and execution of the NNP Symposium. Her presentation, aimed at the 
authors among the NBS membership, was entitled “Final Draft to Printed Book.” 

For those seeking to publish, the first question is “when is your manuscript fi- 
nal?” Lianna suggested that the details are all-important. Everything from italicized 
or bolded words, to paragraph placement and page breaks, must be precisely as you 
want them to appear in the final book. Have the manuscript proofread by someone 
besides yourself; it is worth the investment to hire a professional proofreader. 

The second question revolves around the layout and captions of illustrations. The 
services of a professional photographer are desirable, but if you do it yourself, be 
sure to use a white background, and avoid the use of the zoom function on a phone 
camera, which merely crops the image without improving the quality of the result- 
ing photo. If using photos from the web, be sure to make the proper attributions, get 
permission to publish them, and pay any applicable fees. Generally, photos need to be 
high resolution (at least 300 d.p.i.), in order to properly reproduce. 

Lianna then discussed the trade-offs among four different methods of numismatic 
publication: 

Self-Publishing: Gives the author complete control over the process, and costs 
are generally low, but the author must do all of the work, which requires considerable 
technical skill. 

Newman Numismatic Portal: The author gives up some control, but needs to do 
relatively little work, and costs to author range from 0 to a few hundred dollars. How- 
ever, no physical book is produced. 

Numismatic Media: The author gives up some control, but needs to do relatively 
little work, and a physical book may be produced. Costs to author, however, are sig- 
nificant, from $2,500 to $10,000. 
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Traditional Publisher: The author gives up some control, but has no out-of-pock- 
et costs. However, the manuscript must be accepted for publication. 
This is only a précis of Lianna’s presentation; readers are encouraged to watch the 
recorded NBS Annual Meeting on NNP to get the full details of her highly informa- 
tive presentation. 


Treasurer Report 


NBS Secretary-Treasurer 
Chuck Heck delivered the fi- 
nancial report for 2019. The 
NBS currently has 321 Regu- 
lar, 62 Life, and 13 Honorary 
members. There was a loss of 
$473 in 2019, but the balance 
sheet remains healthy, with 
$31,000 in the operating ac- 
count. It costs about $16,000 


per year to print and mail The 
Asylum, and membership dues NBS Treasurer Chuck Heck at the NBS Annual Meeting on 
Zoom 


bring in nearly $9,000 per year. 
That gap of approximately $7,000 is currently filled by the annual NBS Benefit Auc- 
tion, ads in The Asylum, and donations. Chuck reminded us that since achieving 
501(c)(3) status from the Internal Revenue Service, charitable gifts to the NBS are 
deductible from federal income taxes at the same rate as gifts to other public charities, 
such as universities and hospitals. 

Chuck explained that the recent loss of the $5,000 that the American Numismatic 
Association was paying annually to send The E-Sylum to their membership will need 
to be addressed; if not, at current rates of expenditure, in 3.5 years, the NBS cash 
reserves will be exhausted. To avoid that undesirable outcome, Chuck recommends a 
modest dues increase of $5 (from $40 to $45 per year). 

Chuck finished by addressing ideas to save money, and to increase fundraising. 
The idea to cut costs by ceasing print publication of The Asylum would not be desir- 


US, World, Bullion, Books and more. 
Hundreds of coins & numismatic items. 
Free shipping on many auctions 


https://www.ebay.com/str/ numismaticswithkenny 


ANA LM 6808 PAN, FUN, CSNS, & TNA Member 
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able for a club of collectors of the printed word. The idea to increase fundraising by 
adding a “Give Now” button to the NBS website would make the NBS liable to 37 
different solicitation requirements in various States, making for a compliance night- 
mare. Revenue may be increased by soliciting members on the website, or by asking 
the general public for support. He suggested that we continue to man club tables 
when conventions resume again, and that we encourage each NBS member to recruit 
at least one new member. 

President Harrison closed the meeting with a reminder that the NBS Benefit Auc- 
tion would close on August 31, and thanked David and Maria Fanning for catalog- 
ing and running the auction and for mailing the lots to winning bidders. Maria also 
received thanks for her successful strategies for generating more articles for The Asy- 
lum. Tom's final sentiment was “See you next year—in person—at Rosemont!” 


oa 


Ancient Coins in Early American Auctions, 1869-1939 


A new book by David F. Fanning 


ANCIENT COINS IN 
EARLY AMERICAN AUCTIONS, 
1869-1939 


A bibliography and analysis of American auction cat- 
alogues issued before the Second World War that fea- 
ture photographically printed illustrations of ancient 
coins. Includes biographical material concerning the 
dealers whose catalogues are discussed, as well as a 
statistical analysis of the catalogues and supplemen- 
tary information relevant to provenance research. 


Available now for $75 at numislit.com 


“fills an immediate need for the serious collector 
and dealer of ancient coinage” 
Kerry K. Wetterstrom, Senior Numismatist, 
Classical Numismatic Group 


“brings to light an area of American numismatic 
history that has long been forgotten” 
Q. David Bowers, 
Founder, Stack’s Bowers Galleries 


‘a welcome addition to the study of pedigrees on 
ancient coins as well as an important chapter in 
the history of collecting” 

Ed Waddell, Edward J. Waddell, Ltd. 


“an outstanding example of in-depth research on a 
subject that was in serious need of attention” 

Basil C. Demetriadi, 

Collector and Researcher 


“Collectors of ancient coins will find this well- 
illustrated volume essential for provenance 
research, and numismatists in general will enjoy 
a guided tour through the world of 19th-century 
American coin dealers.” 

Joel J. Orosz, Numismatic Author and Historian 


“Ancient Coins in Early American Auctions, 
1869-1939 belongs in the library of all ancient 
coin collectors. The bios, the many plate photos, 
the tables and lists have a broad appeal and will 
be of major interest to all early American auction 
catalogue collectors as well.” 

Dan Hamelberg, Collector 


Kolbe & Fanning 
Numismatic Booksellers. 
numislit.com 
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NBS Benefit Auction Results 


By Tom Harrison 


I am delighted to report again this year, the membership stepped forward to en- 
sure the financial health of the NBS through their support of the benefit auction. Our 
generous donors, enthusiastic bidders and the cataloging efforts of David and Maria 
Fanning produced $7035 for the treasury! The highlight of the auction was lot 14, 
Virgil Brand’s copy of Thomas Elder’s plated Wilson sale which drew the top bid of 
$850. 

Other highlights included lot 26, seven of the twelve scarce issues of C.E. Leal’s 
The American Numismatist hammered for an impressive $270, lot 40, a single issue of 
a scarce periodical produced by Charles Steigerwalt The Coin Journal brought $100 
and lot 13, a beautiful deluxe full leather-bound edition of John Dannreuther’s United 
States Proof Coins Volume 4: Gold, brought $450. In addition, lot 1, a well-preserved 
1936 Minneapolis ANA Convention photograph realized $300. Nearly 50 percent of 
the diverse 50 lot sale realized $100 or more. 

You can access the NBS benefit auction catalogs from 2017 to date on the Newman 
Numismatic Portal at https://nnp.wustl.edu/library/auctioncompanydetail/512295. I 
want to convey a sincere word of gratitude to our members who continue to share 
their time, talent and resources for the betterment of the NBS. 


me 
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Congratulations to 
This Year’s Award Winners! 


And many thanks to all NBS members who contributed 
to our award-winning publications! 


The Asylum Award Winners 


Kingsley Hong 
“A Journey to the Bindery” 
(v.37 n.4) 


Jack Collins Award 
Best Article by a 
First-Time Author in 2019 


The Asylum 


First Place 


Outstanding Specialty 
Numismatic Publication 


American Numismatic 
Association 


Jim Neiswinter 
“Written History of 1793 
Gents v57.13) 


Joel J. Orosz Award 
Best Article of 2019 


Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
The Asylum 
EDITED BY MARIA FANNING 
FIRST PLACE 
2020 


Outstanding Specialty 
Numismatic Publication 
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The Hedley Betts Library 


By Hedley Betts 


I grew up in England and as a boy I collected everything from rocks and fossils 
(my father trained as a geologist) to birds’ eggs and stamps and coins. It was coins that 
really caught my interest. My father gave me my first coin book, “Collecting Coins” 
by Frank Purvey, when I was 11. I still have it, over fifty years later. I soon subscribed 
to coin magazines and would hunt the shelves of book stores and libraries for numis- 
matic books. As I visited coin dealers, antique stores and market stalls in the search 
for coins, I came across tokens and medals. I was particularly taken by the artistry 
and historical significance of medals and they became my primary collecting interest. 

While I was still in high school, I would visit B.A. Seaby in London, where Peter 
Jones ran their book department. Even though I was a student with a limited budget, 
Peter was very generous with his time. He recommended books and provided advice 
about pursuing a career as a dealer. I purchased my first medal book, the 1904 edition 
of volume one of Forrer’s Biographical Dictionary of Medallists, from Douglas Saville 
at Spink & Son. He was also very generous with his time. (I promised myself that 
I would eventually add the full set 
of eight volumes to my library). For 
many years Douglas was the primary 


source for the books in my library. COLLEC T ING 
’ When I left school, I went to work C @) I N S 


fora leading London coin dealer. I 
added the complete set of the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Medallists to 
my library in 1973, when I received 
a copy of the Burt Franklin reprint 
as my Christmas bonus. After work- 
ing for the dealer for three years, I left 
and started my own business, spe- 
cializing in medals, initially working 
from home, but eventually moving to 
an office on Regent Street in London. 
During that period I met my future 
wife, an American, who was travel- 
ing in Europe. When we decided to 
get married, I moved to the United 
States. 

I reduced my inventory of med- 
als, by placing many of them for sale Foyles Handbooks 
by auction through Sotheby’s, but I 


kept ay library mostly intact and My first book Collecting Coins by Frank Purvey. A 
had it shipped to the States, where present from my father in 1965 


Frank Purvey 
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My set of the Burt Franklin reprint of Forrer’s Biographical Dictionary of Medallists alongside four 
original volumes 


Some pictures of my library 
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The oldest volume in my library Thesau- 
rus Numismaticum Modernum Huius 
Seculi, published In Nuremburg in the 
early 18" century. 
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I re-established my business. In the late 1980s I completed a master’s degree and 
embarked on a new career, eventually becoming a division director in Santa Clara 
County’s Health and Hospital system. During that time I continued to collect and 
deal in medals. While I was in graduate school I sold a large portion of my library. I 
gradually replaced many of the works that I sold, but there were a few I later regret- 
ted selling and have not been able to replace. For example, I sold my complete set of 
Coins and Medals magazines which I had accumulated, starting with its first issue, in 
my boyhood. 

The central theme of my rather crowded library is medallic art. I have a total of 107 
three-foot-long shelves of books, which are arranged by categories such as: by coun- 
try, biographies of medallists, books on medals related to specific themes, exhibition 
catalogues, sales catalogues, journals, and ancillary subjects such as history and art. It 
is decorated rather eclectically with medals, prints of medals, pictures, model soldiers 
(another holdover from my childhood) and a few cobwebs. 


ay age | 
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The Resources Behind My Coins 


By Lance Casagrande 


One of the things that I had neglected during my coin collecting over time was to 
have the resources behind them. Regretting all the missed opportunities (out of print, 
hard to find and out of my price range) to possibly acquire some books, I started 
building a numismatic library. Sure we got the internet, which does help a lot. They 
both have their pros and cons. However, I prefer page flipping over waiting for the 
webpage to refresh and having a physical copy over losing your online data. 

I also enjoy reading numismatic material when I have some free time (If not be- 
ing busy with the lovely Mrs. and our 2-and-a-half-year-old-son). 

Around ten years ago, I realized the need to build up reference material. I started 
looking into some great books and lucked out on a few which I am very thankful for. 

Running into Dan Gosling (former RCNA President and current Librarian) after 
our local show, we had a chat over the reception. I was blown away by hearing him 
explain to my wife and me why he got into books. It makes so much sense now. I real- 
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ized that often we may never have the “ideal” 
coin in our collection, however with great 
photos, and the information behind them it 
feels just like we own them. 

As for the library, it’s scattered among 
those Ikea cube shelves. They are very deep 
(you can store two rows), so all the books are 
placed three-dimensional “Tetris” style to 
cram in as many as possible. 

The E-Sylum gave me the idea to photo- 
graph them all together. (Great publication 
might I add, from learning what is out there 
to more background information.) I realize 
that it’s tiny compared to others, and I may 
not have the deepest pockets or space (the 
Mrs. keeps saying “NO MORE BOOKS!!!”), 
however I am very proud of it. The book 
that I am reading at the moment is The Ox- 
ford Handbook of Greek and Roman Coinage 
edited by William E. Metcalf. 


The Oxford Handbook of 
‘R mPa | NA \ N 


Thank you for allowing me to share my numismatic library with all of you. I wish 


everyone to be safe out there from the pandemic! 


a 


My Numismatic Library 


By Mike Costanzo 


My numismatic library is composed 
of works mainly associated with the 
study of U.S. coinage. The masters are 
well presented. Q. David Bowers owns 
nearly an entire shelf, and R.S. Yeoman, 
Walter Breen and Eric P. Newman are 
also close at hand. The latest Red Books 
are also represented, and I generally like 
to keep an edition handy marking every 
decade (they come in handy when mull- 
ing over a coin purchase and seeing what 
I could have bought it for back when). I 
also like the “Guide Book” series of par- 
ticular denominations and designs. At 
first I thought perhaps they were a bit 
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overkill, but you can never really learn 
enough. About five years ago I start- 
ing submitting to The Numismatist and 
since my articles have appeared here 
and there. I was later honored to have 
Dennis Tucker and Q. David Bowers 
use material which was acknowledged 
in their books, and those books sit on 
my shelves. It’s a wonderful feeling not 
just to see your name included in a bib- 
liography, but knowing you've contrib- 
uted to something you've enjoyed for 
many years. A carved wooden falcon 
sits on the top of my bookcase. Falcons 
are considered birds of wisdom, and it’s 
only fitting that one should guard my 
collection. A nearby antique walking 
stick reminds me of the journey books 
can take you on. 

A few years ago my wife and I tired 
of cheap Wal-Mart bookcases and 
splurged of a pair of custom built pine 
bookcases. They curtailed my coin and 
book buying for a while, but in the end 
were worth it. Great books look great in 
a great bookcase (my wife has the other 
bookcase for her cookbooks). At least 
now I know who to call when I run out 


of shelf space. 
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The Constantly Changing Library 


By David F. Fanning 


My numismatic library has taken many forms throughout the years. This is partly 
because my collecting interests have shifted over time, and partly because I’ve usu- 
ally been involved in the commercial end of our area of the hobby to one degree or 
another—so the line between “personal library” and “inventory” has not always been 
starkly apparent. Shelves fill and empty much as the tides roll in and out, with some 
books remaining in place for years on end while others seem to be whisked away just 
as soon as they appear. 

My strongest and most consistent areas of interest have been in early American 
numismatics. When I was a child, that mostly meant large cents; as an adult, it’s meant 
mostly those coins and medals, tokens and whatnots, that we throw together un- 
der the term “colonials.” The book that got me started was Penny Whimsy. By “got 
me started? I mean it was the first coin book I ever acquired that was out of print, 
not readily available, and expensive (at least from my perspective as a 15 year old in 
1986). My early library grew up around that book, as did my early inventory. 

When I was 16, I ran an ad in Penny- Wise, the Early American Coppers publica- 
tion, offering half a dozen publications for sale, the best of which was a first edition of 
Newcomb on middle and late-date large cents with the scarce (“very rare,” I called it) 
addenda sheet laid in. I wanted $100 for it, which is about what I'd want now. I suspect 
I wanted to keep it for myself and priced it ambitiously so that I'd be happy with either 
result: getting to keep it or selling a book for $100, which would have been a very big 
deal to me at the time. 

My library in my years as a full-time bookseller is a mix of the pedestrian and the 
special. (I should note here that I am not talking about my working library of biblio- 
graphies and the like, upon which I draw to write my catalogues, but my personal nu- 
mismatic library.) I keep a working library of books that pertain to the coins I collect 
and study. It’s good for colonials and early copper, but mostly practical. I have copies 
of the major large cent books, including a few that are only infrequently consulted as 
references, such as Clapp on 1798-1799 (my favorite of the classic cent books) and 
a fine 1883 Andrews. Nothing terribly rare, though. In fact, the best large cent book 
I have is a copy of the usually unimpressive third edition of Newcomb that has been 
extensively annotated by someone I won't mention because I don’t want anyone to try 
to talk me out of it. Yet. 

A strong interest in early Canadian tokens has led me to assemble what Id have 
to say is a nice library on the subject, with a number of rare and obscure titles that a 
specialist would admire. Indeed, this is probably the best part of my library in terms 
of assorted rarities and bibliophilic delights. Besides the works of Breton and Leroux, 
McLachlan and Courteau, Sandham and Wood, I have some genuinely special items, 
including originals of McColl’s List of Canadian, British, United States and Foreign 
Coins and Pattern Pieces... and Grenny’s Catalogue of Scarce Communion Tokens Used 
by Presbyterian Churches of the Dominion of Canada. I enjoy my Canadian library all 
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the more because so often I find that information in these out-of-date and obscure 
publications just isn’t found elsewhere. 

A mercurial interest in Roman coins has caused that part of my library to grow 
and shrink over the years, as enthusiasm waxes and wanes. A serious interest in early 
Islamic coins led me to build a very nice focused library on that complex and fascinat- 
ing subject. When I decided a few years ago that I had hit a wall with my collecting 
goals in that area, I decided to sell the coins and, a short while later, felt that I might 
as well write up a fixed price list of that part of my library. After compiling 161 lot 
descriptions and having my long-suffering wife photograph the highlights and lay out 
the catalogue, I had the bright idea of seeing if anyone might want to purchase the 
entire group outright. I could only think of two possibilities, so asked them both and 
one said yes—resulting in a Kolbe & Fanning publication you probably don't have if 
youre not one of those two people. 

All booksellers have a tendency to hold onto special items until the right person 
for them comes along. Most of the time, when I acquire a very good book, it’s easy to 
think of a few people who might be interested buyers. But not always. Occasionally 
something comes along that I just love and admire and think is special, but which I ei- 
ther suspect or find out has few additional admirers. Books like that have a tendency 
to sit on my shelf until the right person comes along—that person who will love it 
even more than I do. At that point the pain of selling it becomes a pleasure at having 
brought together the right person and the right book. In the meantime, I get to enjoy 
it as part of my ever-evolving library. 


fea 
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French and Great-Granddaughter Art 


By Joseph Foster 


When I built my house 42 years ago, I had a library on the first floor. It is 10 feet 
by 12 feet with a closet and one 12-foot wall with floor-to-ceiling bookcases built 
in. Well, I outgrew that about 15 or so years ago and decided to move into the living 
room and dining room, as it wasn’t used much as everyone tended to use the family 
room. When I was married, my ex and I would have friends in the living room with 
kids in the family room, but no marriage and no wife now! 

The living room is 14 feet by 19 feet and the dining room is 13 feet by 13 feet. As 
you can see by the photos, pretty well full of French Regime literature. I like glass door 
bookcases, as you can tell. Most are old, some still with old bubble glass! Everything I 
collect is medal related and French Regime and histories. I do have a bookcase full of 
fur-trade literature and one with 1908 Encyclopedia Britannica and other references. 
The walls are full of prints, paintings, and granddaughter and great-granddaughter 
art work, as is the door to the library! 
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From an Afterthought to a Library 


By Kellen Hoard 


When I first began writing this article, my mind got stuck on one word: evolution. 
How could I write about the evolution of my numismatic library when it had only 
substantially existed for about four years? After all, biological evolution takes millions 
of years and some numismatic bibliophiles have quite possibly been collecting since 
the dinosaurs roamed the earth; under what definition can my library even count as 
“evolved?” But in pondering this question, I realized that any library, no matter how 
small or new or misguidedly focused on the writings of Joel Orosz, has to have had 
some sort of change and growth, including mine. Thus, my article. 

I don't exactly remember what the first numismatic books in my library were; most 
likely, they were some books for beginners from Whitman. However, my first expo- 
sure to more in-depth numismatic books came via one of the 2015 ANA National 
Money Show Stack’s Bowers auctions in Portland. At the age of 11, it was my first 
national convention, and I decided to attend the rarities night despite the fact I was 
ten thousand dollars short of even the least expensive item; I just wanted to experi- 
ence the atmosphere. Post-sale, I approached one of the Karstedts (though for the 
life of me I cannot remember which), and thanked her for the auction. We began 
talking, and she was kind enough to put me in contact with Q. David Bowers. Shortly 
afterward, he sent me some of his published works, and the seeds of a very early nu- 
mismatic library were planted. 

My book collection stagnated somewhat until August 2016, when I attended the 
World's Fair of Money in Anaheim. There, two seminal events for me occurred. First, 
I tried a convention center hot dog for the first time and quickly learned my lesson. 
Second, I attended my first NBS meeting and met some truly fantastic people. This 
was what really brought my focus around to numismatic literature, and I started get- 
ting more involved in the field. I became a regular website user of Kolbe & Fanning, 
published a couple of articles in The Asylum, and set about reading the many new 
pieces I was acquiring. It was not until January 2017, however, that my library began 
to have direction. For my birthday that month, my grandmother gifted me a copy of 
Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia. Shortly afterward, I discovered the NBS Wiki, which 
contains the organization’s list of the top 100 pieces of U.S. numismatic literature. 
Which book tops that list? Breen’s. It was then and there that I decided to pursue the 
top 100. 

On the list, some pieces are much harder to acquire than others. Numisma by 
Frossard, for example, is significantly more difficult to purchase than Rulau’s and 
Fuld’s Medallic Portraits of Washington. There are also some listings which, due to 
sheer volume, I determined to be exempt from my quest; see Coin World and Nu- 
mismatic News. With this in mind, I began searching. Since then, I have acquired 65 
of them on an extremely limited budget. Completing the list is currently my main 
bibliophilic priority. This is not to say I have not acquired many other pieces of litera- 
ture since then; what kind of bibliomanic would I be if I didn’t? Through numismatic 
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booksellers, private transactions, eBay auctions, and, crucially, ANA Summer Semi- 
nar book sales, I have assembled hundreds of other books. Also, I have assembled a 
nearly complete collection of Red Books; if you asked me how, I wouldn't be able to 
say. It seems like I only just purchased my first one yesterday. 

This last sentence encapsulates in a nutshell my library’s evolution. Bit by bit I grew 
my library and it changed as I learned more about the significance, value, and intrigue 
of the different pieces. I learned to appreciate each for its educational value (or lack 
thereof). As I went through the acquisition process, it seemed like my library was 
barely growing. But now as I look back, somewhere along the route I went from one 
shelf on one half-sized bookcase to many shelves on several full-sized ones. Some- 
where, I went from one Red Book to three shelves’ worth. Somewhere, my books went 
from an afterthought to a library (and one not solely dedicated to Joel Orosz, either). 


O 


My Numismatic Library 


By Tony James 


What a can of worms you have opened, asking for the evolution of my library! 

It commenced nearly four decades ago when I purchased my first coin. (I was 
lucky enough to have a dealer guide me in my early collecting.) | soon found that 
a specialist catalogue was not just desirable but essential, as the general catalogues 
gave little information on my genre of collecting. Libraries grow whether you want 
them to or not. 

A year passed and another catalogue was added to the shelf, which soon become 
shelves. A change of collecting habits means a change in the search for information, 
hence another shelf for the new topic. Of course a switch to a related genre means 
keeping the original books and catalogues; I mean, who knows when one will need 
that reference again? 

I was lucky to have had a mentor for my library, as whenever he saw a new book 
published he asked if I wanted a copy too, the postage being only slightly higher for 
an extra copy. Dragged kicking and screaming, complaining of cost, postage, etc, | 
built my library, as I soon realised that while there is a certain amount of informa- 
tion on the web, numismatic information is not a widely sought and published topic 
compared to other subjects. 

Today the library fills shelving 170cm high by 190cm wide. (5ft 7in x 6ft 3in). Oh 
sorry, I forgot the two layers on top of the shelving and the other book shelf 170 high 
by 120 wide (5ft 7in x 3ft 1lin). Plus the storage for magazines from 1996 to date (1 
write for the Australasian Coin and Banknote Magazine). 
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It was in the late 1990s that | 
crossed to the dark side and became 
a coin and banknote dealer. How- 
ever, | may have stopped collecting 
those small pieces of paper and die- 
stamped metal planchets, but the ac- 
quisition of numismatic books has 
continued unabated; in fact, it has 
increased, to stay abreast of the new 
discoveries, additional research and 
further information regarding the 
deeper side of numismatic life. 

Now, I thank all those who insist- 
ed, in my early days of collecting, 
that I buy the book, and who empha- 
sised that knowledge was power and 
the best way to save money while 
collecting. Sitting at the computer 
and compiling a list of items for sale 
or writing my column for the maga- 
zine, | thank so many who have 
come before me, that I can push 
back from the desk, turn and reach for the relevant tome and have the information 
immediately to hand. 

This is not to denigrate the use of the web and electronic storage; those pages 
remain open on the computer 12 out of 24, and I still need a bigger desk to enable 
me to have more than four books open at the same time, as well as equipment for 
cataloguing! 

Regretfully no picture of the subject matter is available, sorting the shelves is the 
next task in this isolated life which is restricted to online marketing, the absence of 
meetings and cancellation of coin shows for the foreseeable future. 

I still do not understand how a collector will spend hundreds of dollars on a coin 
or note, but refuse to part with tens of dollars for a book on the subject and then ask 
questions. 

I can still take my books to bed which my wife refuses to share with the coin and 
banknote albums! 

‘= 
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The David W. Lange Library 


When the appeal came for photos of members’ numismatic libraries, my own was 
at the office, while I’ve been working mostly from home. Since that time nearly all of 
my books have been brought home, leaving only the variety references at the office 
where I need them to attribute and authenticate coins. 

With this decentralization of my books, ’m sending photos of my other numis- 
matic “library.” This is my collection of vintage coin albums and folders. I believe it 
to be the grandest such endeavor ever attempted, and it is nearly complete for every- 
thing known to me after almost forty years of collecting these items. My collection of 
coin boards is less photogenic, since they all are stored within binders, so these are 
omitted. 

The shelves also are decorated with various coin hobby ephemera, which is an- 
other area of collecting for me. I especially like mechanical gadgets for examining, 
sorting and grading coins, and the photos reveal numerous such pieces. 


Bookshelf 1: Four shelves holding the complete issue of Whitman Bookshelf al- 
bums are followed by a complete set of Don Hirschhorn’s Treat brand folders and 
albums. On that same shelf are the President Coin Corporation albums. On the bot- 
tom shelf are several examples of the very rare Ticker & Treasure line of plastic coin 
albums, as well as a sampling of the black coin albums by Bigelow and Hollander. 

Bookshelf 2: The first shelf has an overflowing set of Wayte Raymond’s Popular al- 
bums. Shelves two and three feature Meghrig’s clone of the Popular album, the Green 
Book, aka the G Line. The fourth shelf includes a partial set of the very rare Meghrig 
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Merit albums, followed by several regional brands of coin folders from the hobby’s 
boom years of the late 1950s and early 60s. These include the coin-shaped Hobbies 
Unlimited folders, several titles of which are extremely common from a Mint-con- 
dition hoard, while other titles are rare or entirely unknown today. On the fifth shelf 
are assorted coin collecting kits from the 1960s, including the rare Deluxe Whitman 
kits (red and blue boxes). Below these are the complete line of H. E. Harris folders 
and albums from 1962-71. On the bottom shelf are the Continental albums produced 
by Ervin J. Felix, followed by the original red-covered issue of Dansco albums that 
followed when that company bought out Felix’s product. Finally, there’s a selection of 
custom titles printed by Dansco for other marketers during the 1960s. 

Bookshelf 3: This bookcase holds a partial collection of M. L. Beistle’s extremely 
rare Unique coin holders, the very first coin albums. This is followed by the most 
complete collection known to me of Wayte Raymond’s National Coin Album, as 
Beistle’s product was rebranded by Raymond in 1931. Also seen is the first part of a 
complete set of Meghrig’s clone of the National Album—the American Album. 

Bookshelf 4: The two lowermost shelves conclude the Meghrig American line, 
though the shelf above has some overflow of binders made in imitation of the Ray- 
mond product by other manufacturers. Shelves one through four hold the first part of 
a complete set of the Library of Coins and its little brother, the Treasury of Coins. The 
large, gray item on the fourth shelf is an overflow item—the very rare Coin & Curren- 
cy Institute album for paper money. Barely visible behind this item and its neighbors 
are the elusive Meghrig Gem albums, that company’s answer to the Library of Coins. 

Bookshelf 5: The Library of Coins continues onto the first four shelves, as it in- 
cludes four editions and all of their varieties. The blue coin folders that close out 
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the fourth shelf were published by Los Angeles coin dealer Joseph Oberwise, better 
known for its widely produced 11” x 14” coin boards. These folders date to 1940-48 
and are much more scarce than the boards. The next shelf concludes the line of Megh- 
rig Gem albums, including several still in their original boxes. These are followed by a 
selection of the exceedingly rare plastic coin albums by Lee Charles Company (visual- 
ize Capital Plastics holders in book form). The last two shelves feature more overflow 
from the National and American lines, another Whitman Deluxe coin collecting kit 
and assorted numismatic memorabilia and tools. 

Bookshelf 6: This is Dansco country. Its line of Dansco Bound folders is seemingly 
endless in the number of varieties found. These are followed by the three editions of 
Dansco Deluxe folders. There’s also an assortment of more numismatic memorabilia 
and hardware, including dies and collars, as well as about ten different varieties of 
the wonderful Scan-O-Matic viewer than I coveted as a child. Unable to afford it 
then, I’ve since become quite indulgent. What looks like a National page standing 
upright is actually a homemade token holder fashioned by a young Eric Newman and 
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his father. The bottom shelf holds several other homemade coin boards and albums, 
though none of these are traceable to their makers. An amazing home-made album 
for Liberty Seated Dimes is visible on the third shelf. 

Bookshelf 7: The first two shelves hold partial sets of various world coin folders, 
mostly from the UK, Scandinavia and Australia. I buy these when I can, though most 
offerings include enough coins to prohibit their purchase. I can buy the Australian 
folders on eBay for $5-8, but then it costs $30 for the shipping! The fourth shelf simply 
holds tools and literature that relate to my business selling books and coin boards/ 
folders. ‘The fifth shelf holds a selection of Crest coin albums made by Steveco, a com- 
pany about which I’ve been able to find no information or ads whatsoever. The last 
shelf starts with a few examples of the exceedingly rare Dansco albums from the early 
1940s. To their right are a very rare trio of albums for Philippine coins made by Aldo 
Basso in the 1960s, and these are followed by numerous factory-wrapped bundles of 
Treasury of Coins album pages. 

Bookshelves 8 & 9: The last two bookcases are devoted exclusively to vintage 
Whitman products (the post-1978 items are in the Annex and are not shown). These 
are well known to all, but I don’t know of anyone else collecting them comprehensive- 
ly by editions and varieties. (My book on the subject was published this year). Among 
the related items shown are an assortment of coin collecting check lists, several print- 
ing plates, and numerous bundles of factory-wrapped folders in either dozen or half- 
dozen quantities. Of note are the green folders visible at the end of the third shelf in 
the narrow bookcase. These are the extremely rare Whitman-Hirschhorn folders for 
Irish coins that are entirely unknown to most Americans in the hobby and scarcely 
known in the UK and Republic. 


Episode 1: “Louisville vs. 
Lawrenceville” with Joel Orosz 


Episode 2: “300 linear feet of Books” 
with George Kolbe 


Episode 3: “The ANS Library” with 
David Hill 


Episode 4: “A Gengerke Set” with 
Dan Hamelberg 


Available on most podcast apps. 
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Building and Putting a Specialized 
Numismatic Research Library to Use 


By W. David Perkins 


In 1983 I started collecting coins again. This was about 13 years after graduating 
from college. I probably had a recent copy of the Red Book and a subscription to Coin 
World in my library at this time. Of course, as I was a collector, I saved all issues of 


Coin World. 


I also purchased my first Early Dollar, a Choice XF 1800 B-13 (Bolender-13) Dol- 
lar, R-4 at a coin show in Minneapolis where I lived at the time. This led to purchasing 
a copy of Milferd H. Bolender’s book The Early United States Silver Dollars from 1798 


to 1803. 


Before the 1980s ended I was a member of the American Numismatic Association 
(ANA), NBS, John Reich Collectors Society (JRCS), and the Liberty Seated Collec- 
tor’s Club (LSCC). I have complete sets of the John Reich Journal JRCS), The Asylum, 


and The Gobrecht Journal (LSCC). 


By the middle to late 1980s I was hooked on the early dollars and was collecting 
them by die marriage using Bolender’s book. 
I began collecting numismatic auction catalogs and began to search for catalogs 
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Here is a sample page of buyer’s names 
by Lot for early dollars in the 52 ANA 
Sale. We see Spies, Stirling, Baldenhofer 
and Ruby’s names. K. P. Austin bought 
Lot 3114 on the previous page. Buy- 
er’s names were courtesy of Francis D. 
Campbell and the American Numismatic 
Society (ANS). 
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ANNUAL Nees aes: CONVENTION 
cee ob 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 
PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 


IN SIX SESSIONS 
DONALD D'AMATO, AUCTIONEER 


TO BE CONDUCTED JOINTLY BY: 
NUMISMATIC FINE ARTS 
EDWARD GANS 
101 WEST 55th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


HANS M. F. SCHULMAN 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


HENRY GRUNTHAL 
HAVEN AVENUE 


NEW YORK 33, N. Y. 


NEW NETHERLANDS COIN CO,, | 
CHARLES M. WORMSER, President 
JOHN J. FORD, JR., 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 16, 1952 
MONDAY AFTERNOON & EVENING, AUGUST 18, 1952 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 19, 1952 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON & EVENING, AUGUST 21, 1952 
IN THE “SKYTOP” OF 
THE HOTEL STATLER 
SEVENTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 32nd AND 33rd STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


Inside cover of the 1952 A.N.A. Sale. Note the sale was 
conducted by four coin firms and was held in New York 


City. 
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Cover of the Stack’s catalog for The W. Earl Spies 
Collection of U.S. Silver Dollars 1794 - 1803. This 
is what | have termed a “Name Sale,” this one with 
the name of the collector listed on the catalog cover 
with all the coins (early dollars) coming from the 
Spies Collection. 
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K. P. Austin’s invoice from the Bolender 
183° Sale, the sale of Bolender’s personal 
reference collection of early and other silver 
dollars. Austin bought all of the 1795 Dollars 
and two other Draped Bust Dollars. | also 
have W. Earl Spies copy of the 1952 Bo- 


lender Sale, annotated and with bids. 


featuring rare early dollars and collections. Items I looked for included hardbound 
catalogs, named and/or priced catalogs, and books and catalogs with documents laid 
in. I've had quite a bit of success over the years as you will see. 

As I studied the catalogs and Journals I realized from pedigrees, footnotes, and 
contributor names for numismatic books that there were more collectors of early dol- 
lars than there were “Name Sales” and/or public auction sales for the sale of these 
early dollar collections. 

I began to find and contact former collectors of early dollars and/or members of 
their families. 

I will highlight some of the information and documents acquired, centered around 
six early dollar enthusiasts that bid and won lots in the 1952 A.N.A. Convention Sale 
of August 16", 18", 19", 21% (52 ANA Sale). This is a great numismatic catalog to 
have in a numismatic library. Like the “Apostrophe Sales” of 1979 to 1989, this sale 
was conducted jointly by four firms. They were Numismatic Fines Arts, Hans M. E. 
Schulman, Henry Grunthal, and New Netherlands Coin, Co., Inc. All four firms were 
in New York City. 

One of the key offerings in the 52 ANA Sale was the Homer Downing Large Cent 
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Collection. The sale had a large number of Lesher Dollars and early dollars 1795 to 
1803, the “Property of O. K. Rumbel” of Mission, Texas. And important to my inter- 
ests, there were three collections of early dollars, all attributed by Bolender numbers. 

I dont recall how I became aware of this, but the ANS has a copy of the 52 ANA 
Sale catalog with buyer’s names. I contacted ANS Librarian Francis D. Campbell in 
September 2004 and had the buyer’s names for the early dollar lots copied and mailed 
to me. 

From the buyer’s names I have selected a half dozen collector and dealer names 
that connect to items in my specialized early dollar library and research over the 
years. The names I have chosen (in no particular order) are Frank M. Stirling, Charles 
C. Ruby, W. G. Baldenhofer, Kenneth “K. P? Austin, W. Earl Spies, and the Hollinbeck 
Coin Co. of Des Moines, IA. Each of these collectors and Hollinbeck Coin Co. pur- 
chased multiple early dollar lots in the sale. 

Frank M. Stirling of Baton Rouge, LA was a collector of the early dollars 1794 to 
1803 by die marriage, with a fondness for the die marriages of the 1794-5 Flowing 
Hair Dollars. He started collecting in the 1940s per a letter I have. I first came across 
Stirling’s name in The Numismatist, December 1952, page 1176 where Bolender re- 
ported a new variety discovery for a 1795 Flowing Hair Dollar, giving credit for the 
discovery to Stirling, 


The first discovery of a new major variety of an early silver dollar before 
1804 has recently been made, two years after the publication of Bolender’s 
standard reference book on the subject which was published in July 1950. 


The credit for this new discovery goes to Frank M. Stirling, A.N.A. mem- 
ber number 10052...of Baton Rouge, La., and the thrills of his finding, 
and pride of ownership are making this specialty most interesting. Mr. 
Stirling is one of the most active collectors in this field. 


I acquired a few “clues” over the years regarding Stirling's collection. The first was 
a listing approximately 75 coins from Stirling’s early dollar collection that I had ac- 
quired as part of a miscellaneous lot of early dollar items purchased in the B&M 
Armand Champa Numismatic Library sale. 

The second clue was found at the top of page 42 in the Heritage 1986 A.N.A. Mid- 
Winter Auction sale, February 20-22, 1986 by Heritage Numismatic Auctions, Inc. 

The cataloger noted, 


“These 25 early American dollars constitute the major portion of the col- 
lection of a famous American numismatist from Louisiana. Although 
HNAI was unable to use this gentleman’s name, advanced Bolender col- 
lectors will decipher the owner’s name due to the uniqueness of these 
properties. We trust that you will derive as much pleasure as we did in 
cataloguing them; and for those of you fortunate enough to acquire one 
of these treasures, rest assured that you will have found a heritage of nu- 
mismatics that undoubtedly will be difficult to duplicate.” 


These 25 early dollars were from the collection of Frank M. Stirling of Baton 
Rouge, LA. The list I had earlier had about 75 different examples. The 25 Dollars in 
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SILVER DOLLARS 


— B-12a. (Borderline R-J.) Almost VF, RRR, and the second one ever reported 
thongh now scveral others (all well worn) are traced. Reverse bolder than 
obverse, showing traces of tustre. Ex O, K. Rumbel, 1952 ANA Convention sale, 
lot 3100, claimed to be ex Stickney 507, but that claim is also made for the 
more worn Bolender, Taylor, Kagin piece. 


— B-Al. (High R-7.) VF plus, surfaces suggesting EF, striking very uneven with 
many details full EF and part of right wing Slat. Beautiful iridescent tone. 
Minute pinpoint nick above caghe’s head. Apparently second finest known, ex- 
ceeded by a solitary mint state example discovered some years after Bolender 
published his book. Probably the discovery specimen; ex Col, Green, this is the 
original Bolender coin (believed by him to be the one from the Haseltine Type 
Table sale, 1881), pictured on the Bolender Plate. Exceedingly rare, first offered 
in many years, first cyer handled by us. PLATE 


— B-14. (R-2, Jow.) Draped Bust. Almost Unc., iridescent stecl, blue and dull gold 
tone; frosty surfaces, completely clean though with many rey. adjustment marks. 
Above average strike, nearly full breast feathers, and more would show but for 
the adjustment marks. Hidden rey. border dent, Not recently exceeded; many of 
the “unc.” examples sold in the last ten years have been no sharper. This is 
one of the famous old exatnples; ex F.C. C. Boyd, WGC 15 as “Unc.” PLATE 


| 


B-15. (R-4.) Draped Bust; faint beginnings of the “B-15a” cracks. More or 
less Ex. Fine, gray and iridescent tome, rev. much sharper than oby.; clean 
frosty surfaces. 


— B-lSa. Abt. Unc, Usual uncyen strike, centers not as bold as remainder; faint 
touches of cabinet friction, small rim nick at top rey., traces of old cleaning. 
Struck on a flan {nll of adjustment marks and with a tiny split at oby. at obv. 
tim above 1. Exceptional condition. PLATE 


1796. B=1, (R-5 high.) Better than VF, some areas strongly suggesting EF especially 
on rev.; oby. less well struck up. Pastel iridescent toning, clean surfaces. Ap- 
parently third finest known, excceded by the R. Coulton Davis unc, and by one 
full EF. At least equal to Bolender’s. Very rare above Fine, Ex Ralph J. 
Lathrop, 1952 ANA Convention auction, Jot 1233. PLATE 


— B-2, (Nearly R-6). Small wide even date, small Jetters, Extremely Fine, flatly 
and rather weakly strock as always; beantiful surfaces, some area of practically 
full mint sharpness. Pastel sunset colors. Tied for second finest known. Ex 
G. M. Parsons (1914), Bolender colt. Pictured on the Bolender plate. The most 
undervalued type among carly dollars. The small date small letters 1796 is 
seldom ayailable in any grade and excessively rare choice. PLATE 


— Ba. (R-3.) Small date, large letters, Ex. Fine, central areas weakly and 
vnerenly strick, oby. full of adjustment marks; mint Instre with much iridescent 
gray and blue toning, Condition Census Ievel. Generally considered RR as a die 
state; Bolender knew only the one, though a couple of dozen worn ones haye 
shown up since 1950, Ex Andre DeCoppet (1955). PLATE 


4 


cre Lot 282 in this September 1968 Lester Merkin public auc- 
Page one of a two-page letter and_ tion sale was a 1795 B-12a Flowing Hair Dollar. The lot 
Want List dated May 25, 1957 from description mentioned a piece ex. Bolender, Taylor, Kagin. | 
W. Earl Spies to Hollinbeck Coin Co, could not find much on a “Taylor” collection of early dollars 
until Art Kagin brought a copy of his 1959 Fixed Price List 
of the America’s Outstanding Collection of Silver Dollars 
for Sale at Fixed Prices, the collection (per Art) of Emanuel 
Taylor. Today | have the Spies copy of this FPL in my library, 
annotated and with Lots ordered laid in. 


the HNAI sale matched up extremely well to 25 coins on this list, thus leaving 50 or 
so more to track down. 

The third piece of the puzzle came from Jules Reiver and with persistence I was 
able to track down a daughter and grandson. I eventually was hired by the family to 
appraise the remaining 50 or so early dollars. Again, the 50 matched the “remaining 
coins” on the list of 75. 

When appraising the Stirling Collection, I was able to view Stirling’s correspon- 
dence with many other collectors in the 1940s though 1980s. And best of all, the 
family gave me copies of all documents! They did not have any of his auction sale 
catalogs. I later learned Stirling had collected Plated Chapman Sales (as many do 
today). Stirling eventually sold these catalogs to Numismatist James Hayes. 

In summary, Stirling’s collection was never sold in a “Name Sale.” Twenty-five of 
the 75 Dollars were sold at public auction but were not directly attributed to Stirling. 
Stirling's collection appears to have been about 75 early dollars in total. I have now 
recorded all 75 by Bolender number, with pedigrees. 

Most of us who know the name Charles Ruby think of him as a collector of copper 
Large Cents. A smaller number knew Ruby collected the early dollars by die marriage. 

Charles Ruby’s own copy of Bolender’s February 23, 1952 183" Auction Sale, the 
sale of Bolender’s personal reference collection of early and other silver dollars. [This 
was Lot 333 in George Frederick Kolbe’s Auction Sale Seventy-Three, June 13, 1998. 
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This sale included Numismatic Literature from the Library of Charles Ruby.] This 
Bolender sale offered 183 Varieties of early dollars before 1804. Ruby placed “conser- 
vative bids” on many lots in the Bolender sale and was successful on some. 

I purchased a group of Ruby’s auction catalogs, most likely in the Kolbe Auction 
Sale listed above. Ruby was successful on a number of early silver dollar lots in the ’52 
ANA Sale based on the buyer’s names. 

Ruby’s early dollar collection was sold in a “Name Sale” at public auction by Su- 
perior Galleries June 17 thru 22, 1974. I have his catalog and prices realized for this 
sale in my library. 

W. G. Baldenhofer was a large buyer in the 52 ANA Sale. He collected the early 
dollars by die marriage and was an aggressive buyer and bidder in auctions in the 
1950s. Most will connect the name Baldenhofer to a 1955 Stack’s sale of the Farish 
Baldenhofer collection. I learned from a relative of W. G. Baldenhofer that Balden- 
hofer had a business partner by the name of Farish. It appears “The Farish Balden- 
hofer Sale” was a made-up name used for the sale. W. G. “Bill” Baldenhofer was his 
real name, not Farish Baldenhofer. There was a medium grade date and type set of 
early dollars in this sale. These may or may not have been consigned by Baldenhofer. 
Regardless, I knew Baldenhofer’s early dollar collection was much larger than what 
was in the 1955 Stack’s sale. [For more information see The Asylum, Volume 25, Num- 
ber 2, Spring 2007: “Who was Farish Baldenhofer?”} 

Baldenhofer’s name also appeared in pedigrees in the Superior Galleries 1975 
A.N.A. Sale. I also picked up some letters to and from him over the years. I knew he 
collected silver dollars but could not piece together his entire collection. 

Around 2003-4 I purchased two portable file cabinets of notes and correspon- 
dence on early dollars from Jacque Ostheimer. She and her husband Alfred J. Os- 
theimer III collected and studied the early dollars. They were not active collectors 
until the late 1950s. 

Much to my surprise there was a series of letters and listings between dealer M. 
H. Bolender and the Ostheimers regarding the en bloc purchase of the extensive 
Baldenhofer Collection of silver dollars which included early dollars by die marriage, 
Gobrecht and Seated Dollars, and Morgan and Peace Dollars. I now knew all that 
was the Baldenhofer’s early dollar collection! Bolender had immediately sold the en- 
tire Baldenhofer silver dollar collection to the Ostheimers. This took place around 
1959-60. 

Kenneth P. Austin was from Salisbury, MD. He began collecting early dollars by 
die marriage by purchasing all the 1795 Dollars from the 1952 sale of Bolender’s Ref- 
erence Collection of early dollars. I learned this by acquiring at auction Austin’s per- 
sonal copy of the Bolender sale, complete with 3 documents including the sale invoice 
from Bolender. [For more information see the John Reich Journal, Volume 19 / Issue 
2, December 2008: “Early Dollar Specialist K.P. Austin of Salisbury, Maryland.” This 
issue is available to view on the Newman Portal. | 

Jules Reiver knew K. P. Austin. Jules gave me a copy of Austin’s collection with cost 
code and sources of early dollar purchases that Austin had given him. I had a good 
feel for what was in the collection but could not find a public sale of the collection 
anywhere. Austin’s name showed up in pedigrees in the 1968 Lester Merkin Auction 
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DOLLARS 
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1795, rae: ‘Very Good to Fine 19, Bold and clea, but with two small edge braises 
opptaste the seveath and cighth sins and 9 nick opposite the fifth star on the denticles. PHOTO (S250.00-$300.00) 


1795. Three eaves. BS. Y of LIBERTY above T; same reverse as the common Bolender 5. 
Very Fine 35, troces of old cleaning. Bright obvene; reverse gray toned with Iridescent hustre 

in among the leaves and branche. Some adjustment marks are around the obverse border 

20d parts of the reverse bordes are irregularly strack wp ut the denticles. Rather chean sur- 
feces with jant a few of the slightest edge dents. High Condition Census, possibly sxcond 

finest known ss this one is supesior to the Lighthouse-Bolendes example illustrated on the 
Bolender plate, None are known im fall Mint State and extremely rare in this condition. 

Ex Ontheimer. PHOTO 


1795. Another B4 (R-4), Early die state. Very Fine 25 or beties, but cleaned and having Vie pik vfs) 
apy obverse adjustment marks, as made. Faidly good centering and the Sew light sim dents 


ster ss ve and undervalued. Ex Baldenboter: 
on cithes side arco"t werth mentioning. Very scarce haley 


four top examples of the variety. Ex Bolender, W.G. 
{obser and reverse) on the Bolender plates.” PROTO 


1) = 
EH ee? mal 
Yeah. nue) 


(S1000.00--$1500.00) 


1795S, Two leaves. BO (R-4). Close date obverse, same as Bolender’s 3 and 1; reverse of 2 
Belender 4. Eatocmntty Fise 40, benny: toned pay med bidecent, Wel contend sus struck lL 
Without harm, except for one pin-prick ich) of the eagke’s neck and one sbove Liberty. 

Cunditien Censas and rare so fine. Baldenholer, AJ. Ostheimer. PHOTO. ($1000,00-$3250.09) 


This is a page from Walter Breen’s copy of the 
1975 A.N.A. Sale catalog with this lot viewing 
notations. The Goldberg’s and the cataloger 
provided great pedigree information. Note the 
mention of Baldenhofer and Austin pedigrees 
on the lots on this page. These were clues for 
me. When | first saw a copy of this catalog | had 
not seen anything public or private on early dol- 
lar collections by someone named Baldenhofer 
and someone named Austin. 


This is a copy of page 1 of the Bolender pur- 
chase and sale of the W. G. Baldenhofer early 
dollar collection. Bolender sold this collection to 
the Ostheimers. | acquired the Ostheimer cor- 
respondence, notes, and items like this invoice 
from Mrs. Ostheimer. | also have the same for 
the K. P. Ausiin Collection. 
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| was given W. Earl Spies heavily annotated 
copy of this First Edition Bolender Early Dol- 
lar Book. This page shows notes for the 1798 
B-33 die marriage. The book and a letter | came 
across show Spies discovered this die mar- 
riage (probably in the 1950s) despite a 1974 
Coin World article announcing the discovery of 
the B-33 die marriage by another collector and 
dealer. This marriage is rated R-8 today, with 
three examples known. 


M. H. BOLENDER 
NUMISMATIST 


DEALER IN RARE COINS AND PAPER MONEY 
Dv MY Seth PATSMATIC TEAR 
° 
P.O, Box 6 
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Sale and 1975 A.N.A. Sale, along with a few other sales over the years. 

Talso found correspondence and listings for the Austin collection in the Ostheimer 
correspondence that I had purchased. Like Baldenhofer, Austin sold his collection en 
bloc to Bolender, and Bolender then sold it to the Ostheimers! This was around 1960. 

As a side note, it took me a while, but I was eventually able to talk with Austin a 
few times on the phone. The first time I was able to talk with him I asked about his 
collection and library. He said that “all my records were “lost or stolen!” I replied, 
“Mr. Austin, I think I can help you.” I sent him copies of everything I had listed above, 
recreating his collection! I even had his bourse floor notebook with photos of the rare 
die marriages. The records had not been “lost or stolen.” Austin had given them to 
Bolender when Bolender bought his collection, and Bolender in turn had given them 
to the Ostheimers. Austin sent me a set of photos of all Bolender’s 1795 Dollars as 
thanks. 

The W. Earl Spies Collection of early dollars was sold by Stack’s in December 1974 
as The W. Earl Spies Collection of U.S. Silver Dollars 1794-1803. Spies collected the 
early dollars by die marriage and die state and had 236 early dollars in his collection 
when sold in 1974. I tracked down his son and learned Earl Spies collected silver dol- 
lars in the 1950s and 1960s, had a stroke in 1971, and a second one in 1977 that ended 
his collecting. 

I have Spies’ heavily annotated first edition of the Bolender book along with a 
handful of key auction sales he had participated in. 

This leaves the lone coin firm / dealer name that I am including, the Hollinbeck 
Coin Co. This firm was owned by Art and Paul Kagin. I had seen pedigrees mention- 
ing the “Taylor-Kagin” pedigree. This begged the question, did one of the Kagin's 
collect the early dollars, and who was “Taylor?” 

I spoke with Art on a few occasions. Art liked the early dollars, and importantly, 
Art eventually told me that he purchased the entire Emanuel Taylor Collection of 
silver dollars in 1959. Taylor was an avid collector of silver dollars including early dol- 
lars by die marriage. Taylor’s extensive silver dollar collection was offered in a little- 
known Fixed Price List titled, “Americas Outstanding Collection of Silver Dollars? 

Many of the Taylor Early and Seated Dollars “reappeared” in two 1995 Bowers & 
Merena Sales but were not pedigreed in the catalog to either the Kagin’s or Emanuel 
Taylor. [For more information see The Asylum, Volume XXIII, Number 4, Fall 2005: 
“A rare but Little Known Fixed Price List: America’s Outstanding Collection of Silver 
Dollars for Sale at Fixed Prices. ] 

I purchased the Hollinbeck Coin Co’s copy of the first edition of the Bolender 
Book (1950) from Function Associates, a numismatic literature dealer if I remember 
correctly. Laid in was a want list and two-page letter from Earl Spies. 

Today I have a good general library of numismatic literature along with a special- 
ized library centered around the early dollars 1794-1804. I still have a copy of the Red 
Book (maybe it is a year old....) and long ago ran out of room to store every issue of 
Coin World. 

a 
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Diving into Collecting 


By Mack Phillips 


I got really interested in collecting books some 30 years ago. I don’t have pictures 
as the cameras and computers I’ve had in past years were difficult. With some help 
I could probably get rolling again. 

I “dove” into coin collecting in 1950 when one of my teachers gave me a 1904 
nickel. In no time I found a 1912 dime which excited me: it was my mother’s birth 
year! About a month after the dime I got a 1906 half dollar at my local theater and 

collecting mushroomed for me after that. 

I’ve always been interested in books, especially in the last 30 years. I have a 
complete set of “Bluebooks.” I have complete sets of “Redbooks”—hard cover, soft 
cover, and hidden spiral. 

I also have about 200 Hardy Boys and 200 Nancy Drew books. Each of these 
include complete sets of several editions, with some scarce books. 

I’m ready to sell my books. I’ve enjoyed them for years. I’m ready to let some- 
body else enjoy them. I don’t think my collections could be duplicated. I can supply 

more information if desired. 
2 


Founded in 1991, WIN is the premiere organization for 
women in the field of numismatics. 

As a nationally incorporated nonprofit, our chartered 
goals are to encourage fellowship and learning through 
networking and social events, as well as offering 
educational seminars, scholarship programs, and our 
semi-annual literary publication, Winning Ways. 


President Charmy Harker is leading the board 
in a revitalization of WIN, focusing on expanding 


Wo m en membership and providing social-media platforms for 
. members to connect, discuss, and promote their brands. 

In Nu mismatics Collector or dealer, novice or expert, we invite you to 

join us in the largest and most respected organization 
WomenInNumismatics.com _ for Women In Numismatics. 
Mail to: Women in Numismatics - Cindy Wibker, Secretary 
PO Box 471147 + Lake Monroe, FL 32747-1147 
cwibker@aol.com 

Payable January Ist each year * Please enclose check with your application 

; Questions? www.womeninnumismatics.com/contact-us 

Regular Membership $25 


Associate Membership! $10 Name: 
Address: 


City: ‘eee ip: 
Email: 
THANK YOU! penetra 
Significant Other to Regular Member: 
Signature: 
Find us on Date: 


Junior Membership? $5 


Face boo k ’ Significant Other to a Regular Member ? Age 18 or Younger 
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Our Numismatic and Language Library 


By Martin Purdy 


For our numismatic and language library—there’s a connection of sorts between 
the two—we fitted a spare bedroom with shelving, a bench and some cabinets, but 
didnt allow for the width of these fittings when considering the future use of the 
room, which means the central area is now a little too wide to be a walkway, and a 
little too narrow to house any useful tables and chairs. This floor space tends to be 
used for extra storage accordingly. 

The book holdings have grown, with significant additions from estate lots and 
defunct club collections in addition to our own individual purchases over the years, 
and items we need to draw on more regularly are kept on equally extensive shelving 
in our home office. 

While we try to keep books grouped by theme, there's a certain element of filing 
under “S” for “Size” involved, so it’s something of a hybrid arrangement. 

Focal points of the numismatic library are New Zealand and Pacific themes, and 
also NZ commemorative medals and challenge coins, as a result of my having been 
involved in preparing catalogues in these latter fields in the past 12 years or so. An 
interest in the coinage of Scotland led to the acquisition of some older titles, in partic- 
ular the three volumes of Burns (1887) and Cardonnel’s Numismata Scotiae (1786). 

Somewhere along the way we discovered that cardboard wine boxes with a 10-cm 
triangle cut out of one corner make an ideal storage unit for A5-format magazines 
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and newsletters. 

One item adorning the wall has a numismatic connection that is not immediately 
obvious: a framed attendance certificate for the New Zealand Centennial Exhibition 
of 1939-40. The artwork was by Leonard C. Mitchell, who designed numerous coins 
and stamps for this country, and there is more than a passing echo of his 1940 Cen- 
tennial Halfcrown design in its arrangement. 
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My Red Book Collection 


By Samuel S. Rowe 


My entry into the hobby of coin and Red and Blue Book collecting started in 1953 
when I was 11 years old. 

My after-school delivery of the Quincy Patriot Ledger in my hometown of Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, is where my hobby began. When I got home on Fridays after col- 
lecting the weekly delivery money, (and some tips), from my paper route customers, 
I would go over the change my customers gave me and search for new and old coins. 
Sometimes I would ask some of my older customers if they had any old coins I could 
look at, sometimes they made my day when they gave them to me. I would then put 
the coins in the Whitman coin folders trying to fill one of each date and mint mark. 

Another source of finding coins for my collection in downtown Hingham was 
working at Hennessey’s Store in the Hobby and Toy Department and in Center Hing- 
ham at Jane Fanning’s Gift Shop when she asked me to work when she would take 
some afternoons off. 

My first Handbook of United States Coins was the Eleventh Edition of the Blue 
Book. As my coin collection grew every couple of years or so I would purchase a cur- 
rent Blue or Red Book. 

About 15 years ago I began adding to my Red and Blue book collection. I would 
purchase a current copy and also look for other issues at used and donated book 
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stores. I carried a handwritten list of the book years and conditions of the books I had 
at the time in my collection and then go to the bookstores and look for fill-in years. 
At that time I had no idea that there were a lot more than yearly issues of Red Books. 

My introduction to the Special Editions segment of the Red Book Collector Hob- 
by started in 2010 when I read Susan Headley’s article in “About.com” Hobbies and 
Games titled “U.S. Soldier Completes His Dream Collection.” (Which was also pub- 
lished in E-Sylum Volume 13, Number 24, June 13, 2010, Article 8). U.S. Army Staff 
Sergeant Warren S. White Scott's most elusive collecting endeavor was to compile 
a complete collection of the U.S. Coins Red Books. Scott had found that his dream 
collection was missing the highly sought after 500 print run of the 1987 40th Anni- 
versary Red Book with the Special ANA Cover, and he was quite vigilant in his quest 
to locate a copy of that edition, finally locating a copy from a dealer in Wisconsin. 

Scott may have been very happy to find a Special Edition which only had a pint 
run of 500, but runs of 500 or less of Special and Leather Editions continue to be pub- 
lished. Highlighted by the 135 copy print run of the 2008 61* Edition of the Numis- 
matic Literary Guild Leather Edition, at present valued in the 2020 Red Book Collect- 
able Red and Blue Book section at $900.00, which possibly could fetch a moderately 
higher value if one becomes available. 

After reading Susan Headley’s article I began a more concerted effort to locate 
“fill in” copies for my collection by going to eBay, Amazon, Alibris, and AbeBooks. 
As things progressed I sometimes made a great purchase and other times I received 
what had been described as “Very Good” turning out to be Very Bad, Poor. I never 
returned any of the questionable copies as I was afraid I might not find a better copy, 
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thus it took me multiple purchases of some of the early Red Books to get a copy that 
was considered Very Good to Fine as advertised. So to narrow my search and obtain 
higher quality editions I searched for Numismatic Literature and contacted Orville 
Grady, Charles Davis, and Kolbe and Fanning. 

From 2013 and continuing today, I have added to my collection. The collection 
includes the multiple copies of the 1“ to the 74" Edition Red Books, multiple copies 
of the 18 Leather Limited Editions, and multiple copies of the 20 Special Editions. 

Also in the collection are error editions which include multiple copies of the 1963 
16 Edition with a missing page, (one signed by Yeoman), multiple editions with 
cover printing errors, three Interleaved Editions one 1962 15'" Edition and two 1967 
20" Editions, and a 31“ and 324 Edition unbound advance copies as issued, sewn, 
end papers affixed. Five Red Book Editions, 1985, 1990, 1991, 2001 and 2005 stamped 
outside of the Whitman Press and thus not included in the Red Book List of Special 
Editions. 

There are many other editions that I have in my collection with special notes and 
the collector’s name and library. I.e. a 1977 30" Edition “non-spotted” cover edition. 

At present my effort is centered on obtaining signed copies for the years in my col- 
lection where I do not have a signed copy. With 324 Red Books presently in my col- 
lection, (131 signed editions [including a signed copy of the 1987 40th Anniversary 
Red Book with the Special ANA Cover, a 1977 30" Edition signed twice by Yeoman 
and twenty-nine others on May 14" 1977], a 2008 150 ANS Anniversary Leather 
Edition, and 93 Blue Books, (one of the two 1942 Editions in my collection signed), I 
definitely fall into the same category expressed by Susan Headley in her article. 

Where Susan said, “with so many different versions of the Red Book coming out 
each year now Scott might be spending more money on Red Books than he does on 
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the coins they describe!” Let me assure you that I can add “and previous years” after 
the word now to the sentence above. 
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THE AMERICAN 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


My Library and What It Means To Me 


By Shanna Schmidt 


Most people that know me understand 
at some point that my numismatic library 
is extremely important to me. When I 
became self-employed in Sept, 2016, one 
of the first purchases I made was a pri- 
vate sale of books from Herb Kreindler 
consisting of his many catalogs. Many of 
these catalogs have been annotated which 
is a real find for any working numismatist. 
Finding a great pedigree sometimes can 
result in a difference of hundreds of dollars 
in a sale price. At the beginning of being 
self-employed and having no inventory to 
speak of, I found myself in a bit of a rough 
situation. I had to start earning money and 
my plan was to offer auction representa- 
tion and then fund my inventory with the 
money earned there. This plan worked 
great but I still had to consider attribu- 
tions. While many of my colleagues rely 
completely on CoinArchives, I also know 
that there are variations on most coins that 
require checking a reference. I was fortu- 
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nate enough to have a client/personal friend of mine help me to assemble my library. 
While I am only a temporary holder of some of the books it gives me time to get my 
own copy as money comes in and still have a copy in the meantime. I also have the 
luxury of owning some of the most spectacular of editions available on the market. 
Ten of my favorites are: 


1. Ernst Julius Haeberlin’s massive two volume set of Aes Grave. This was 
published in 1910 and the plates are in a folio size red leather bound 
book. This was purchased in the Kiinker electronic auction 258 in De- 
cember, 2019. 


2. The nine-volume set of Ernest Babelon’s Traité des Monnaies Grecques 
et Romaines. This original edition set was formerly in the collection of 
a well-known Los Angeles dealer and was sold in the CNG Literature 
auction in July, 2019. 


3. An original and annotated copy of Edward T. Newell's, The Dated Al- 
exander Coinage of Sidon and Ake. This is Newell’s personal copy, has 
his own book plate inside and is filled with his own notes of additional 
coins he found after publication in 1916. This was purchased from the 
Kolbe & Fanning 156 in May, 2020. 


4, An almost complete set of Naville Ars Classica auctions starting in 
1921 with the Pozzi sale and going until 1938. This was purchased over 
several auctions and each volume typically resulted in a bidding war. I 
never purchased one for less than $75 and most were in the $200-300 
range. 


5. The two-volume set of Calciati’s Corpus Nummorum Siculorum. La 
monetazione di bronzo. This hard-to-find set was purchased in the Jac- 
quier auction 44 in September 2018. 


6. Likely one of the most expensive books I personally bought was the 
1905 Jacob Hirsch auction XIII. This is the famous Rhousopoulis col- 
lection and was the private copy of the BCD. He had it beautifully 
bound. I purchased this in the Jacquier auction 44 in September 2018. 


7. My extensive sets from the Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum (SNG) se- 
ries. I own the ANS, Copenhagen, Von Aulock, Levante (Switzerland), 
France, Ashmolean, Tiibingen, Sweden, Israel and Collection Réna H. 
Evelpidis (Athens). These have been purchased from several auctions 
over the past four years. 


8. A complete set of Numismatic Chronicles. I started buying these as 
individual copies and then lucked out and purchased the entire set 
from CNG privately. Now I just have to remember to keep renewing 
my membership to the Royal Numismatic Society so I can keep adding 
to my library! 
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9. An original two volume set of Emanuele Giulio Rizzos monumental 
work, Monete Greche Della Sicilia. | first purchased this on behalf of my 
customer back in Jan of 2019. I then was able to buy my own copy in 
the last Kolbe and Fanning auction of May 2020. I paid a considerable 
amount for my set but much less than what the original cost. 


10. The 169 volume set of American Numismatic Society’s Numismatic 
Notes e& Monographs. This set goes from 1920-2009. This was pur- 
chased at the Kolbe & Fanning 2018 New York International auction. 


At the time of the writing I am proud to say that I have 806 individual books sets 
or publications, some of which are large sets. I’ve started to focus more on getting 
important auction catalogs that are pre-2000 since most can then be found via online. 

I continue to be a big 
buyer at numismatic book 
auctions despite owning a 
fair amount. To be frank, 
my small house is bursting 
at the seams with books 
but acquisition will prob- 
ably never really cease. 
There are so many new 
publications appearing 
on the market. I know in 
this world of “everything 
online” I am a bit of a di- 
nosaur but I appreciate the 
feel of a good book and 
the old fashioned way of 
looking up coins. I still use 
the internet for attribution 
more than I would like but 
it is nice to look around my 
room and see a beautiful 
library before my eyes. 

I'm grateful to all the 
book dealers who have 
helped me along the way. 
Not only have I gotten 
some amazing books but 
Ive formed friendships 
that will last a lifetime. 


iS 
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Never Enough Space 


By Keith Scott 


About 8 years ago I salvaged over 1000 pounds of wide, thick, and old oak flooring. 
I built a wall unit 11 feet wide and floor to ceiling with a cabinet below and a huge 
drawer for office supplies. All the time thinking of the pictures of library ladders, 
circular staircases, beautiful wood and artwork, not to forget the books themselves. 
Filling it was satisfying until I realized there wasn't enough room. 

I added 6 more small shelf units that were embedded into walls and behind doors 
or out-of-the-way areas. These are in non-loadbearing, interior walls 16 inches above 
floor level and don't interfere with electrical outlets. Shelf length is 18 to 32 inches, 
each unit is 7 to 15 feet of total shelf length, and depth is 9 inches. Still not enough 
space! 

I started watching a series on T.V. called Hoarders and about the same time I 
cleaned out an entire house by myself. It was obvious that something had to go. I 
sorted over 400 pounds of numismatic catalogues, and over 35 years of National Geo- 
graphic (saved the maps and 8 issues total). I brought them to coin shows with the fa- 
mous FREE sign. All disappeared. Architectural Digest, Byte, and a number of building 
journals were next and still being processed. Even the numismatic were targeted after 
extracting select pages. They too would go to coin club meetings and shows, includ- 
ing a 19" century library table and 2 other shelves there is nearly 240 feet of total shelf 
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length. A few short shelves ex- 
ist for coffee table books to lie 
horizontal (such as The Com- 
plete Far Side with slipcase). 

After all the effort, the nu- 
mismatic part is nearly dis- 
tilled and ordered by category, 
age, and those with special 
storage needs. The total shelf 
length is nearly 40 feet and in- 
cludes those pesky ancient his- 
tory books. Nothing is left on 
the floor—piles not allowed. 

I work with the Friends of 
the Library and can process 
over a ton of books for a sale 
in less than 4 hours (window 
shopping all the time). 

Books Anonymous, anyone? 


() 


STEPHEN Connect with 


your fellow 
bibliomaniacs! 


INSTAGRAM 
numismaticbibliomania 
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Sixty Years of Collecting 


By Bruce Smith 


My interest in coins began about sixty years ago when my grandmother gave a 
family accumulation of mostly foreign coins to my brother and me to split. There 
was some talk of a world traveling uncle, but nothing that was substantiated. I was 
six or seven. Being five years younger than my brother, I went for big shiny things 
that featured writing (at least I assumed it was writing) that I could not understand 
nor even read. My brother, more savvy, found the Turban Head cents and Standing 
Liberty quarters in the mix. No books were involved, so it was a few years before the 
Hardy Boys had to move over to make room on my shelf for the Red Book and the 
Blue Book. 

Fast forward a few (or more) decades. “Buy the book before the coin” made sense, 
but the Breen encyclopedia was a hundred bucks, and a C-note went a long way in 
my emerging adult coin budget. As my collecting tastes changed from U.S. type mate- 
rial to more esoteric avenues, however, the critical importance of standard references 
such as Fuld on Civil War tokens or Swiatek or Breen on Early Commemoratives 
became obvious, and that has been the case ever since. Sometimes just having a copy 
of the book for reference isn't enough either. The Quaterman reprint of Crosby is 
certainly adequate, but you really need an original. 

When my interests expanded to in- 
clude Colonial material, the enlargement 
of my collecting sphere couldn't have 
come at a better time. The amount of 
research that has been published in the 
last twenty years is staggering. A look at 
the list of works published by C4 is all the 
evidence needed to support that claim. 
Everything from my friend Chris Mc- 
Dowell’s groundbreaking biography of 
Able Buell to the massive tome on New 
Jersey coppers testify to the fact that this 
is a good time to be collecting colonials. 
Regarding the latter book, I'll aver that 
buying the book before the coin can lead, 
in fact, to buying the coin, or more than 
one. Somehow I find myself perilously 
sliding from being a serious Connecticut 
variety collector with a few New Jerseys 
“for type” to someone who somehow has 
a couple dozen of the damn things, and 
each time one comes home, down comes 
the book to learn about the new variety. 
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As the photos attest, my library spills out of the bookcases that I have available. I 
can keep a couple manageable stacks by the reading chair, but then what? I have a lot 
of catalogs, maybe those could go. I°ve pared down their number, but we all know 
that there are certain sales that have to be represented with a hard copy despite their 
availability online. Others? Well, those Stack’s Americana sales from a few years ago 
are a blast to thumb through. Wouldnt it be great to have a few American sales again? 

As a final note, one bookcase is devoted to works of history that are not necessar- 
ily numismatic. The Oxford illustrated History of Britain and Everyday Life in Early 
America complement, expand, and enrich numismatic understanding of the times. I 
just picked up John M. Barry's Roger Williams and the Creation of the American Soul. 
I doubt that a coin will be mentioned in the book’s 400 odd pages, but Pll yee: my 
understanding of the history of colonial America will deepen. 
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My Library Evolution 


By Pete Smith 


In 1975 my numismatic library probably took about a foot of shelf space. I had 
books with blue covers and red covers and some grading guides. I had a book on 
world coins by Craig and another world coin guide the size of our city phone book. 
My library evolved as my collecting interests changed. 

Then on November 6, 1976, I bought a 1793 large cent and was introduced to Dick 
Punchard. He convinced me to buy a copy of Penny- Whimsy. Over the next few years 
I bought many references on early cents, half cents and Colonials. 

Dick had an extensive library of auction catalogs. The nice thing was that I Etna 
always look up something in his library so I did not need to duplicate it. I started get- 
ting auction catalogs as I pursued a collection of early cents. 

In 1981, Dick told me about a local guy who had started selling numismatic lit- 
erature out of a storefront near where I lived. I drove up to introduce myself to Remy 
Bourne. I started to buy auction catalogs and fill in some gaps in copper references. 

On February 26, 1989, I went with Wayne Anderson to visit Kent Froseth, a local 
dealer. Kent had a U.S. Mint medal of James Ross Snowden (MT-3) for sale at $50. 
Wayne convinced me to buy it. Once I had the medal, I needed to buy the appropriate 
references. 

I spent a lot of money at the Jack Robinson sale in January, 1989. As I reviewed 
my collection and the remaining holes, I figured that the next coin for my collection 
would cost $5000. If I had $5000 to spend, would I rather have one more hole filler or 
100 Mint Medals? I decided to pursue the medals and the references to go with them. 

In June of 1989 I was laid off from a good job and my discretionary funds dried 
up. I learned that Cal Wilson had abandoned plans to publish a book of numismatic 
biographies and so I took on the project. Remy Bourne let me look for biographical 
entries in his copies of The Numismatist and the American Journal of Numismatics. 

Remy had a complete run of Coin World and Numismatic News in his office. When 
he closed his office, he offered them to me. I brought home about 40 cases of newspa- 
pers and piled them along a wall in the kitchen of my one bedroom apartment. 

I made a tough decision. After I reviewed each issue, they went out to the recycling 
bin. I couldn't afford to devote the space to keeping them and I found no market to 
sell them. That is something that Remy had already figured out. 

I only needed one copy of Penny-Whimsy to attribute early cents, but I now have 
eight books written by Sheldon. My interest in mint medals led me to buy a copy of 
Loubat. Now I have eight volumes related to Loubat and two Loubat medals. After 
getting the Dickeson encyclopedia, I bought three more books about the Mississippi 
panorama. William Woodin contributed to a book on patterns. Following the logic of 
my collection, I bought sheet music written by William Woodin. Or perhaps, there is 
no logic, just a compulsion to collect. 

In 1991, Bill Noyes had his first books on large cents published in Bloomington, 
Minnesota. For the 1991 ANA convention, I rode with Bill Daehn to deliver the first 
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copies to market. I had realized that I could not afford all the books I wanted so I 
never bought a copy of the Noyes books. 

In the Spring 2020 issue of The Asylum, I told of my interest in collecting refer- 
ences and objects related to the history of the U.S. Mint. I have postcards, envelopes, 
photographs, trade cards and association times related to various numismatists. Is 
there anyone else who collects numismatic mirrors? The line between my coin collec- 
tion and my library can get blurry. 

A few association items can grow to become an entire collection. A hundred items 
related to A. M. Smith could make a nice exhibit and I would have much left over. 

In January of 2011, I started work on a book about the coinage of 1792. I scoured 
my auction catalogs and pulled out all those with related sales. They went into four 
Bankers Boxes that cluttered my living room floor for years. If I started that project 
now, I could probably find all of those catalogs online. 

In August of 2015, I received a call from Doug Law. He had sold his house and was 
disposing of his collection of auction catalogs. It took two trips in my car to bring 
them all home. I calculated that there were 619 catalogs and a weight of 1262 pounds. 

I contacted David Hill at the American Numismatic Society to see if I could fill 
any gaps in their library. I shipped them 8 cartons with 230 catalogs weighing 419 
pounds. I also donated some catalogs through my local coin club and shipped two 
boxes to the ANA. 

I packed the catalogs I wanted in boxes that are stacked in my bedroom. I seldom 
have any reason to refer to them. It is so much more easy to find then on the Newman 
Numismatic Portal. 

I made another difficult decision that there was no market for the catalogs I did 
not want. The Newman Numismatic Portal is a wonderful reference but puts a wet 
‘blanket on the sale of recent catalogs. In some cases I cut one page out of a catalog 
and threw away the rest. Then 234 catalogs weighing 464 pounds went in the trash. 

My library never expanded into the spare room or the garage. I still live in the 
same one bedroom apartment where I lived when I met Dick Punchard. I am sure 
that if I had more space, I would have filled it. 

The apartment building where I lived for 44 years was sold and the new owners 
would not extend my lease. They want to renovate the unit and raise the rent. Forced 
by circumstances, I am buying a condominium about five miles from my apartment. 

I gave my eighty year collection of The Numismatist to a member of my local coin 
club. I looked through my twenty-first century auction catalogs and put more than 
200 pounds in the trash. That leaves 88 boxes of catalogs to move. Many of those are 
in five inch magazine files that can go right on the shelf. 

The library in my condominium will have a new look and different arrangement. I 
am still trying to figure that out. 

i 


Note: Images of “The Challenging Literature of A. M. Smith’ may be found on the NBS web- 
site at https://www.coinbooks.org/about/exhibit_ amsmith.html Images of “Numismatist 
Association Items,’ “Numismatist Mirrors, “S. H. Zahm Trade Cards,” and “Civil War Enve- 
lopes” may be found on the Newman Numismatic Portal. 
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Evolution of a Numismatic Library 


By Brian R. Stickney 


Believe it or not, my first numismatic library was that of the Library of Congress 
(LOC). Following graduate school in the late 1960s, studying economics, I entered 
active duty in the army and was assigned to Washington, DC for three years. I had 
developed a peripheral interest in numismatics while in school, given my interest in 
money and banking with a focus on Latin America. I had published one pamphlet, A 
Numismatic History of the Republic of Panama, which was largely an expanded cata- 
logue with selected historical background. But I wanted to provide more in-depth 
information for future numismatic endeavors, namely addressing the “how and why” 
selected countries adopted, sustained, and ultimately abandoned a variety of mon- 
etary regimes. 

The Library of Congress was an ideal place to do such research in those days. I 
spent many Saturdays in the main reading room, at first, getting acquainted with 
the card catalogue system, then ordering references and, in many cases, xeroxing 
hundreds of pages of reference material. The drawback was that, while initial book 
requests were delivered fairly quickly, as the day wore on, orders took an hour or 
more before reaching my desk. I resolved then that I would have to compile my own 
library, especially since I did not want to stay in Washington my whole career. 

One of the things I learned at the LOC was that as useful as the traditional nu- 
mismatic catalogues and references might be, there were many other reports and 
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Balcony view of the Main Reading Room, Library of Congress. Photo courtesy, Library of Congress. 
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documents which contained the in-depth material I was looking for, especially those 
relating to Latin America. One of them has been the Annual Report of the Director 
of the US Mint (as well as the Deputy Master of the London Mint), especially for the 
Republic era (post-1821). What many collectors do not realize is that the US Mint 
was mandated in the mid-1870s to collect data via the US State Department and re- 
port on coinage and related activities around the world, especially for those countries 
emerging as important trading partners. Thus, I began seeking and buying annual 
reports of the US and selected foreign mints for my library as they became available. 
While foreign mint reports were difficult to locate and acquire, the annual reports of 
the Secretary (Minister) of the Treasury equivalent sometime served as an alterna- 
tive which also provided more of the political backdrop for monetary policy shifts 
or changes. Also useful were 
annual addresses of foreign 
chiefs of state to their respective 
legislative bodies often found 
in legislative records (Congres- 
sional Record equivalents), 
most of which, for Latin Amer- 
ica, I found on microfilm in the 
LOC’s Law Library. Legislative 
records are a good place to find 
coinage legislation, particularly 
if one is in possession to a pub- 
lication date or reference num- 
bers. Occasionally, a researcher 
‘comes across a compilation of 
treasury-related legislation, usu- 
ally published by central banks 
which emerged in the twentieth 
century. 

Over the years, I also became 
aware of a handful of academic 
works, though not catalogued as 
numismatic works, per se. My 
favorite is Carlos Lazo Garcia's 
three-volume work, in  Span- 
ish, on Peru’s Colonial Economy 
and Monetary Regime published 
by Peru's central bank in 1992. 
Volume three consists of some 
500 pages tabulating daily and 
weekly mintage data, by de- 
nomination, for both the mint at 
Lima (Peru) as well as that of Po- 
tosi (Bolivia) from roughly 1600 


One of three cabinets holding my numismatic book 
collection. 
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through 1825. These were two of the more prolific mints in the history of the world 
with respect to the issuance of silver coinage. Wilbur Thornton Meek’s 1948 doctoral 
dissertation for Colombia University, The Exchange Media of Colonial Mexico, was a 
rare find I discovered in an upscale book shop in Mexico City. Little known, it con- 
tains a wealth of information about Spain's discovery and conquest of Mexico with a 
focus of attention on their initial use of native trade goods and transition to a bimetal- 
lic monetary regime through the first century of occupation. It nicely complements 
Alberto Pradeau’s classic, The Numismatic History of Mexico From the Pre-Colombian 
Epoch to 1823, which is more readily available, published in Los Angeles in 1933. Re- 
garding more modern times, John Parke Young's 1925 Princeton dissertation, Central 
American Currency and Finance, provides a good review of the evolution of bank- 
ing in Central America to include the abuse of evolving fiat monies. Sometimes one 
stumbles across long-forgotten documents such as Charles Conant and EG. Harri- 
son’s April 25, 1912 Report Presenting a Plan of Monetary Reform for Nicaragua which 
laid the detailed foundation for the Cordoba regime which has survived to this day. 
While serving in Bogota, Colombia during my foreign service career, I became 
acquainted with an accomplished bookbinder. By then, I had accumulated something 
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Selected custom bound numismatic references: (1) Red, Burzio’s Dictionary of Spanish American 
Coins (2) Black, Azbun’s Coins, Medals, Banknotes, Stock Certificates and Banking Documents 
of Bolivia (8) Green and disbound, four of Predeau’s volumes on Mexican coinage (4) Dark blue, 
Carlota de Prado’s two-volume work on Venezuelan Coins 
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of a numismatic library, many of which were either softbound or, in the case of some 
older references, disbound. Colombia, for those who are unaware, produces very fine 
leather goods of all sorts. I concluded that I had better take advantage of the situa- 
tion and began having much of my library custom bound in fine leather. Some of the 
bound works are pictured above. 

I tend to be a traditionalist with respect to my library. I like the look and feel of a 
good book and, frankly, find it easier to read than those digitally appearing online. I 
do, however, appreciate the broader access now available through digital media. The 
Newman Numismatic Portal is a godsend. Nearly all Annual Reports of the Director 
of the US Mint are now readily available, for example. Similarly, the American Numis- 
matic Association has digitized all issues of the Numismatist. For me, I discovered 
the Hathi Trust online which is a project dedicated to digitizing many foreign govern- 
ment documents online from key materials found in the more prominent university 
libraries. There, for example, I found the full texts, both in Spanish and English, of the 
211-article constitution promulgated November 22, 1824, establishing the ephemeral 
Central American Federation, better known to numismatists of the Central American 
Republic. Said document con- 
tains several articles establishing 
their coinage. Needless to say, I 
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Face sheet of the Central American Federation’s consti- 
tution, printed in Guatemala City, 1825 
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Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers are now managing the distribution of back 
issues of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society’s award-winning journal The Asylum. 
The Numismatic Bibliomania Society was formed in 1979, with their publication first 
appearing in 1980. Now in its 38th volume, it publishes both formal and informal 
articles on topics of interest to numismatic bibliophiles around the world. Back issues 
are available in limited numbers. 


The following full volumes are available: 
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* Vol. 22 includes the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 
** Vol. 24 consists of only two issues. 


In addition, single issues are available of the following: 
Individual issues are $5 each unless priced differently. Shipping costs are included. 


Vol. I, No. 1 Vol. IX, No. 3 Vol. XIX, No. 4 Vol. XXIX, No. 2 
Vol. I, Nos. 2-3 Vol. IX, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 1 Vol. XXIX, No. 3 
Vol. I, No. 4 Vol. X, No. 1 Vol. XX, No. 2 Vol. XXIX, No. 4 
Vol. II, No. 1 Vol. X, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 3 Vol. XXX, No. 2 
Vol. II, No. 2 Vol. XI, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 4 Vol. XXX, No. 3 
Vol. II, No. 4 Vol. XII, No. 3 Vol. XXI, No. 3 Vol. XXX, No. 4 
Vol. IL, No. 1 Vol. XII, No. 4 Vol. XXI, No. 4 Vol. XXXI, No. 3 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1-2 Vol. XIII, No. 1 Vol. XXII, No. 2 Vol. XXXI, No. 4 
Vol. IV, No. 3 Vol. XIII, No. 3 Walk XO, ING, Boossils Vol. XXXII, No. 2 
Vol. IV, No. 4 Vol. XIII, No. 4 Vol. XXII, No. 4 Vol. XXXII, No. 3 
Vol. V, No. 1 Vol. XIV, No. 1 Vol. XXIII, No. 3 Vol. XXXII, No. 4 
Vol. V, No. 2 Vol. XIV, Nos. 2-4 Vol. XXIII, No. 4 Vol. XXXIII, No. 1 
Vol. V, No. 3 Vol. XV, No. 1 Vol. XXIV, No. 1 Vol. XXXIII, No. 2 
Vol. V, No. 4 Vol. XV, No. 2 Vol. XXIV, No. 2 Vol. XXXII, No. 3 
Vol. VI, No. 1 Vol. XV, No. 3 Vol. XXV, No. 1 Vol. XXXII, No. 4 
Vol. VI, No. 2 Vol. XV, No. 4 Vol. XXV, No. 2 Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 
Vol. VI, No. 3 Vol. XVI, No. 1 Vol. XXV, No. 3 Vol. XXXIV, No. 4 
Vol. VI, No. 4 Vol. XVI, No. 2 Vol. XXVI, No. 1 Vol. XXXV, No. 1 
Vol. VIL, No. 1 Vol. XVI, No. 3 Vol. XXVI, No. 2 Vol. XXXV, No. 3 
Vol. VII, No. 2 Vol. XVII, No. 2 Vol. XXVI, No. 3 Vol. XXXV, No. 4 
Vol. VII, No. 3 Vol. XVII, No. 3 Vol. XXVI, No. 4 Vol. XXXVI, No. 1 
Vol. VII, No. 4 Vol. XVII, No. 4 Vol. XXVII, No. 1 Vol. XXXVI, No. 3 


Vol. VIII, No. 1 
Vol. VIII, No. 2 
Vol. VIII, No. 3 


Vol. XVIII, No. 1 
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Index to Vols. I-V...$2 


*™ Vol. XXII, No. 3 is the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 


Send orders to: 


Indexto Vols. VI-X...$2 CumulativeIndexto Vols.I-XXV_ IndexVols.XXVI-XXX 


Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers, 141 W. Johnstown Road, Gahanna, Ohio 43230 
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Visit StacksBowers.com 


for great deals on numismatic books 


Stacks Bowers Galleries now has interesting and informative books by 
Q. David Bowers available at StacksBowers.com. On our website just pull 
down on BUY DIRECT to access our EBAY STORE. The shipping is FREE. 
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Ancient Coins in Early American Auctions, 1869-1939 


A new book by David F. Fanning 


A bibliography and analysis of American 
auction catalogues issued before the Second 


ANCIENT COINS IN 
EARLY AMERICAN AUCTIONS, 
1869- 


World War that feature photographically 
printed illustrations of ancient coins. Includes 


biographical material concerning the deal- 


David F. Fanning 


ers whose catalogues are discussed, as well 
as a Statistical analysis of the catalogues and 
supplementary information relevant to prov- 


enance research. 


Available now for $75 at numislit.com 


‘a welcome addition to the study of pedigrees on 
ancient coins as well as an important chapter in 
the history of collecting” 

Ed Waddell, Edward J. Waddell, Ltd. 


‘an outstanding example of in-depth research on a 
subject that was in serious need of attention” 

Basil C. Demetriadi, 

Collector and Researcher 


“fills an immediate need for the serious collector 
and dealer of ancient coinage” 
Kerry K. Wetterstrom, Senior Numismatist, 
Classical Numismatic Group 


“brings to light an area of American numismatic 
history that has long been forgotten” 
Q. David Bowers, 
Founder, Stack’s Bowers Galleries 
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“Collectors of ancient coins will find this well- 
illustrated volume essential for provenance 
research, and numismatists in general will enjoy 
a guided tour through the world of 19th-century 
American coin dealers.” 

Joel J. Orosz, Numismatic Author and Historian 


“Ancient Coins in Early American Auctions, 
1869-1939 belongs in the library of all ancient 
coin collectors. The bios, the many plate photos, 
the tables and lists have a broad appeal and will 
be of major interest to all early American auction 
catalogue collectors as well.” 

Dan Hamelberg, Collector 
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Message from the President 


Throughout the long storied history of book collecting, whether 

for knowledge, pleasurable reading or their accumulation as 

collectables themselves, special people have preserved treasured 

volumes for future generations to appreciate. Fortunately, since 

Tom Harrison the first numismatic books were published, the numismatic 

NBS President community has had its share of collectors who have valued the 
recorded written history of the hobby. 

Collecting sequential foundational works about our favorite numismatic items 
and personalities provides a view of the evolution of the scholarship of a particular 
branch of the hobby. Annotated auction catalogs transport us back to 19th-century 
smoke-filled auction houses to identify what specific collectors and dealers were ac- 
quiring. While the provenance of very few coins can be positively traced, occasion- 
ally numismatic works have been inscribed providing a link to a famous collector or 
dealer’s library. 

These works are the conduit that connect us to the pioneers of the hobby and 
provide an insight into their collecting realm. Undeniably, the technology age has 
provided incredible benefits to the hobby, however it cannot replace the tranquilly of 
holding and perusing the pages of our antiquarian friends in our libraries. Thanks to 
the NBS membership, the tradition of collecting, appreciating and preserving these 
numismatic time capsules is being carried on for future generations. 

May your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery and, most of all, 


enjoyment. 
oO 


Support Your NBS 


Established in 1979, the Numismatic Bibliomania Society's 
purpose is to stimulate interest in collecting numismatic 
literature and cultivate cooperation among collectors and 
researchers. The NBS has a rich history of generous mem- 
bers who have supported its mission over the years. 


The NBS would be truly grateful for your donation to help sustain our role in the 
numismatic community. As a 501(c)3 organization, all donations to the NBS are 
tax-deductible as allowed by law. 

Become a Sustaining Member or 

make a one-time donation today. 


Contact NBS Treasurer Chuck Heck at treasurer@coinbooks.org. 
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Eric Newman and Ken Bressett at the 2000 ANA Summer Seminar 


Side-by-side comparison of the covers of the two different printings (second printing to left, first 
printing to right), showing how the two appear identical from their covers 
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The Rare First Printing of 

The Fantastic 1804 Dollar: An 
Explanatory and Comprehensive 
Census of Surviving Copies 


By Leonard Augsburger and Joel J. Orosz 


The first printing of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar is the only numismatic book that ri- 
vals the rarity of the famed coin that comprises its subject. No more than 42 copies of 
the first printing were created in 1962, and it was never offered for sale to the public. 
After conducting the census presented herein, we are able to trace 33 survivors, which 
is only slightly more than twice the number of all surviving Class I, Class II, and Class 
III 1804 dollars. The story of how this first printing came to be, why it was so quickly 
withdrawn by its authors, and how it became one of the most avidly collected Ameri- 
can numismatic books, lacks the mystery that for so long surrounded “The King of 
American Coins,’ but still forms a distinctive chapter in its history. 

Note: all of the facts in the following history are taken, unless otherwise noted, from 
the second printing Eric P Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett’s The Fantastic 1804 Dollar. 


A Brief History of 1804 Dollars 


The story of the 1804 dollars begins 128 years before ink slapped paper on the first 
printing of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar. The dollars dated 1804 were actually struck 
not in that year—nor indeed in any year when the U.S. Mint was making dollars for 
circulation—but rather in 1834, by the authority of an order from President Andrew 
Jackson. His administration was seeking to open diplomatic and trade relations with 
four middle- and far-eastern powers: Muscat (present-day Oman); Siam (Thailand); 
Cochin-China (Vietnam); and Japan. A diplomatic mission, headed by New Hamp- 
shire’s Edmund Roberts, would sail in a small U.S. Navy squadron to treat with these 
four Asian powers, and for that purpose, diplomatic gifts were essential for negotia- 
tions. Among these gifts were fine textiles, the latest in firearms, and proof sets of “all 
coins now in circulation.” 

As of 1834, it had been more than 30 years since the U.S. Mint had last struck a 
silver dollar, because the heavy crown-sized coin made an attractive target for export- 
ers. Still, though American-made silver dollars of 1794-1803 were rarely found in 
circulation, the officials at the Mint decided that no diplomatic proof set as ordered 
by the President would be complete without an example of the largest silver coin, and 
determined to include one. 

No silver dollar was contemplated for striking in 1834, so the Mint staff decided to 
include dollars of the last design that had been issued for circulation. Their own re- 
cords indicated these were 19,570 of the draped bust type issued in 1804. Accordingly, 
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the Mint made new draped bust dies dated 1804, and struck an unrecorded number 
(at least 8) silver dollars for inclusion in the diplomatic proof sets, and perhaps a few 
extra to keep on hand for the Mint Cabinet (Museum) of Coins. These are the coins 
known today as the Class I 1804 dollars. 

The little naval squadron set out in 1838, and envoy Roberts successfully treated 
with the Sultan of Muscat and the King of Siam, delivering his diplomatic gifts—in- 
cluding the proof sets of American coins—safely to these leaders. Roberts thereafter 
took ill and died, so the missions to Cochin-China and Japan were cancelled, and the 
squadron returned home by late 1839. The undelivered proof sets were returned to 
the Mint. 

These Class I 1804 dollars were unknown to all outside the of the U.S. government. 
In 1842, however, Mint officials Jacob Eckfeldt and William E. DuBois authored one 
of the first American numismatic reference books, A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins 
of All Nations, and prominently illustrated therein was a Class I 1804 dollar. The com- 
munity of United States numismatists was small in the early 1840s, but they were 
ardent to secure rarities, and in the next year, the Mint traded one of its 1804 dollars 
to collector Matthew Stickney for his unique Immunis Columbia in gold, which en- 
tered the Mint Cabinet. Over the next few years, other Class I specimens left the Mint, 
presumably via similar trades, although most were not documented. Today, a total of 
8 Class I 1804 dollars are known to exist. 

As the 1850s wound down, coin collecting in the U.S. was experiencing phenom- 
enal growth. More advanced collectors sought 1804 dollars, mostly in vain. When 
demand is high, and supply all but non-existent, the temptation to create supply can 
become overwhelming. Certain Mint employees took the obverse die created in 1834, 
married it to a different reverse die, and struck perhaps a couple dozen plain-edge 
1804 dollars, all to peddle for their personal gain. Around five of these Class II dollars 
were indeed sold outside the Mint, but the scheme was discovered by 1860, and the 
bogus pieces were recalled. Today, there is only a single plain-edge Class II specimen 
known, in the collection of the Mint Cabinet (which is itself now part of the National 
Numismatic Collection of the Smithsonian Institution). 

But the chicanery at the Mint didn’t end there. Starting in the late 1860s, Mint staff 
added edge lettering to most of the recalled Class II 1804 dollars, to make them pass 
for Class I (the so-called “originals”). Mint insiders then surreptitiously sold these 
Class III 1804 dollars, sometimes “laundering” them through dealers who had close 
connections at the Mint. This quiet distribution worked; a total of six such Class III 
dollars exist today, and, because the Treasury Department has elected not to enforce 
the illegality of incorrectly dated coins, Class IIIs are perfectly legal to own and trade. 

While 1804 dollars of all three classes trickled out of the Mint from 1843 through 
the 1870s, their true “origin stories” never did, and for good reason. The Class I dol- 
lars were of doubtful legality; based on the misinterpretation of Jackson’s Presidential 
order, the Mint had concocted a coin bearing a date thirty years before it was actually 
struck, thus violating Section 10 of the Mint Act of 1792. Moreover, this post-dated 
“novodel,’ was based not on an actual coin, but one that had never existed. All of the 
19,570 silver dollars created in 1804 actually were struck with 1803-dated dies (when 
the Mint had serviceable dies on hand at the end of the calendar year, it kept striking 
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coins into the new year with these dies until they wore out). This practice was also 
a violation of the Section 10 of the 1792 Mint Act, which decrees that all coins must 
bear the date of the year in which they were struck. There is thus no such thing as an 
“original” 1804 dollar. Add to all of this the fact that the Mint never secured explicit 
authorization to trade the 1804 dollar duplicates for other coins to enrich the Mint 
Cabinet, and the legal status of the eight Class I coins is, at best, highly dubious. 

The Class I dollars are of uncertain legality, but the Class II and Class III were 
struck without any legal basis whatsoever. The Class II dollars were all struck 
extra-legally, sold inappropriately, then recovered. Some were then extra-legally 
edge-lettered, and laundered for sale through pet dealers and collectors who were 
trusted to keep mum about the circumstances of their purchases. Both Class II 
and Class III 1804 dollars lack even the fig leaf affirmation of an original diplo- 
matic purpose, and in fact, should never have been created. 


The Mystery of the 1804 Dollars 


None of the foregoing damning facts, however, were known to the collectors (and 
even most dealers) in the late 19th century. To them, the mystery was not that 1804 
dollars existed—the Mint’s own records said that 19,570 were struck in 1804—the 
questions were how and why they had become so rare just a few decades after they 
were struck. Newman and Bressett note that in 1867, the notable dealer W. Elliot 
Woodward, writing in the Boston Transcript newspaper, repeated a story he had heard 
that 1804 dollars were created as part of proof sets intended for diplomatic gifts, and 
named the Sultan of Muscat as one of the recipients. Woodward had the story right 
very early in the game, but no one bothered to check the archives to confirm its validi- 
ty. Mint officials, of course, had no incentive to explain why they had made the “1804” 
dollars in 1834, and especially no reason to call attention to the existence of the bogus 
Class I dollars. Woodward's accurate explanation was therefore little noticed in 1867, 
and soon was replaced by a more romantic exposition that was dead wrong. 

As early as the 1870s, when the Class III 1804 dollars were appearing on the mar- 
ket, the most popular rationale for their rarity was an appealing tall tale speculating 
that they had been exported from American shores. The classic version of this fable, 
as told in Ivan C. Michaels’ The Current Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations (1880), 
asserted that all 19,570 dollars supposedly struck in 1804 were sent to North Africa 
to pay the soldiers of the American expedition against the Barbary Pirates. Only a 
handful of specimens made their way back to the United States from “the shores of 
Tripoli” Variations on the export tale have the entire mintage being shipped to Cen- 
tral America, China, or Hong Kong; alternatively, the shipment was lost at sea on the 
way to such destinations. 

Nineteenth-century coin dealers, who were closer to the action, tended to fall into 
two explanatory camps. Those who had access to the Mint, like Captain John Hasel- 
tine, swore up and down that all 1804 dollars were original, and struck by the Mint 
during the year indicated on the obverse. The Mint was complicit in this charade, and 
even provided, at different times, owners of a Class I and a Class III dollar with cer- 
tificates of their genuineness! Dealers without the good fortune of cozy relations with 
the Mint took a more jaundiced view. Ebenezer Locke Mason, for example, held that 
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Letter from R. Hansen to U.S. Mint, 5/2/1892, inquiring as to the authenticity of an 
1804 dollar. By this time the coin was well known to even casual collectors. From 
the National Archives record group 104 (U.S. Mint), entry 1 (general correspon- 
dence), box 176. 
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all 1804 dollars then known were “restrikes from the original dies.” Several knowl- 
edgeable dealers, like David Proskey and Geoffrey Charlton Adams, went further, 
denouncing the 1804 dollars as “notorious” and as “fakes and frauds.” Even W. Elliot 
Woodward, who had gotten the story right in 1867, eighteen years later dismissed 
1804 dollars as no longer being entitled to the distinction of “the King of Coins.” 

In the midst of this morass of deceit and twice-told tales, one coin sleuth tried to 
piece together the true story. From 1887 to 1905, John A. Nexsen wrote a series of 
carefully researched articles published in The American Journal of Numismatics on 
the 1804 dollars. He identified 13 distinct pieces, some of which were previously un- 
known to numismatists. In the course of compiling this list, he discovered a number 
of forgeries, corrected many false statements, and was the first to notice (or at any rate 
publish) the fact that Class I 1804 dollars had a different reverse from the Class II and 
Class III specimens. But not even Nexsen could satisfactorily explain how the 1804 
dollars were created in the first place. 

For more than five decades after Nexsen’s last article was published, every time an 
1804 dollar was offered at public auction, it was described with a witch’s brew of the 
thoughtful and the wishful, the proven and preposterous. Woodward's opinion not- 
withstanding, the 1804 dollar has remained the “King of American Coins.” 

Just how avidly collectors sought this rare dollar is illustrated by the lyrics of a 
song written by numismatist (and 1804 dollar owner) William Forester Dunham. His 
“American Numismatic Anthem,’ a tribute to the ANA, was published in Dunham's 
1930 Easy Finding List for coins, Hard Times tokens, and encased postage stamps. The 
song's last stanza reads: 


Some wander off to encased stamps, 
Or paper stuff galore, 

But the one of all we most desire 

Is the coin of eigh-teen four. 


Such fervor made it all the more surprising that numismatists possessed such 
sparse knowledge about their monarch. Indeed, many coins of lesser stature were far 
more thoroughly researched, and infinitely better understood, than this supposedly 
regal dollar. 


The First Printing of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar 


Note: all of the facts relating to the first printing of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar are, un- 
less otherwise noted, taken from Chapter 27 of Roger Burdette, Len Augsburger and Joel 
J. Orosz, Truth Seeker: The Life of Eric P,. Newman (2017). The authors of this census 
also had access to the relevant correspondence files of Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. 
Bressett. 

The state of confusion about the antecedents of the 1804 dollars did not begin to 
change until 1956, when a dynamic young numismatist named Ken Bressett began 
gathering data about them. Bressett was particularly interested in tracking auction 
appearances of these coins, and in reconstructing their individual provenances. His 
careful detective work added the Childs specimen to Nexsen’s long-accepted total of 
13 known examples. i 
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In 1959, the year he joined Whitman Publishing, Bressett received from Vladimir 
Clain-Stefanelli, the Curator of the National Numismatic Collection of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, a referral of a youthful numismatist named Lynn Glaser, who was also 
deeply interested in the King of American Coins. The two decided to jointly write an 
article on that topic, and shortly thereafter, Glaser recruited his friend Walter Breen 
to join them. Breen, in turn, knew that Eric P. Newman had been independently 
conducting research on 1804 dollars, and invited Newman to fill out the research and 
writing team. The contemplated article was expanded into a monograph, with Gla- 
sers working title of “Dollar Chicanery” replaced by The Fantastic 1804 Dollar at the 
suggestion of Newman's wife, Evelyn. This inspired title combined the literal meaning 
of “fantastic” (the product of a fantasy), with its colloquial meaning (of great size or 
intensity). Thanks to Bressett, Whitman signed on to publish the forthcoming book. 
Research began in earnest in 1960. 

The subject of the book may have been fantastic, but the researching and writing 
partnership soon proved to be anything but. Glaser cherished unrealistically ambi- 
tious plans for the book to cover a large number of Mint restrikes issued over several 
decades during the 19" century. Breen had to contend with officious interference in 
the project from his employer, John J. Ford, Jr. of New Netherlands Coin Company. 
Glaser and Breen individually contributed only intermittent and desultory research, 
then combined to create an over-ambitious outline that could not be fulfilled. In April 
of 1961, they surprised their coauthors by launching a new magazine, The Metropoli- 
tan Numismatic Journal, and their contributions to Fantastic dwindled to nothing. 
By the end of the year, Breen and Glaser were formally demoted from co-authors to 
“Associates in Research.” 

Newman and Bressett, freed from the “help” of Breen and Glaser, carried on with 
their research and writing. By April 6, 1962, they had reached their major conclu- 
sions, and these were unsettling. The “King of American Coins” was a pretender to 
the throne, not a legitimate business strike of 1804, but rather a novodel, stuck at least 
three decades after the date on its obverse. It was created initially in violation of Sec- 
tion 10 of the Mint Act of 1792; then later surreptitiously restruck by nefarious Mint 
employees to meet collector demand and to line their own pockets; still later altered 
and “laundered” to collectors through complicit dealers. As a novodel, a post-dated 
piece struck without legal authorization, it was just one notch above a counterfeit 
coin. 

The authors buttressed these hard conclusions with a huge amount of research 
showing that the Class I dollars were struck at the Mint ca. 1834-1835 using a collar 
(the dollars struck from 1793-1803 were struck without collars). They demonstrated 
that the Class II dollars were struck at the Mint ca. 1859, using a reverse die that dif- 
fered from that employed for the Class 1 dollars, and that the Class III dollars were 
actually Class II dollars that, in the late 1860s, had edge lettering applied. Finally, 
they proved that the mysterious proof dollars of 1801, 1802, and 1803 were all struck 
contemporaneously with the 1804 dollars. 

Chapter IX of the Fantastic manuscript focused on the story that W. Elliot Wood- 
ward had published nearly a century before, that the 1804 dollars were created to fill 
out proof sets to be delivered as diplomatic gifts. The authors discovered the letter 
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sent by Secretary of State John Forsyth to Mint Director Samuel Moore on November 
11, 1834, informing Moore that: 


The President has directed that a complete set of the coins of the United 
States be sent to the King of Siam, and another to the Sultan of Mus- 
cat. You are requested, therefore, to forward to the Department for that 
purpose, duplicate specimens of each kind now in use, whether of gold, 
silver, or copper. 


What the authors could not find was any indication that the dollar—which had not 
been struck since 1803—was to be included in those sets. There was simply no evi- 
dence they could discover that any dollar—much less a novodel dated 1804—was to 
be included among those proof sets. In fact, so unlikely did it seem that an 1804 dollar 
had been included within the sets taken by the Roberts embassy to the Middle- and 
Far-East that the authors entitled chapter IX “The Diplomatic Gift Delusion.” 

By the fourth of July, 1962, the draft book was ready for publication. In mid-July, 
the authors learned that the material chosen to cover the boards of the book, Kivar”™, 
would not be available for several weeks. Newman and Bressett decided to make use 
of the delay by printing a few copies of the book and distributing them to selected 
numismatists at the joint American Numismatic Association-Canadian Numismatic 
Association convention in Detroit scheduled for August 15-18, 1962. The cream of 
American and Canadian numismatists would be in attendance, a perfect opportu- 
nity to hand out the books to thoughtful readers who could provide advertisement 
“blurbs” to Whitman, or write reviews of Fantastic for numismatic periodicals. Bres- 
sett would attend the convention; Newman would not, for he was scheduled to travel 
to Cleveland on business for his employer, Edison Brothers Stores, a leading retailer 
of women’s footwear. 

In late July, Bressett learned that one of the educational presentations at the Con- 
vention, by the English dealer David Spink and the American dealer James Risk, 
would be entitled “New Facts on an Old American Coin.” Bressett was informed that 
the 1804 dollar would figure in the talk, but did not know just how groundbreaking 
this information would prove to be. 

Just before Bressett left for Detroit, the shipment of brown Kivar™ arrived at Whit- 
man’s printing plant in Hannibal, Missouri. This made it possible to bind 16 copies 
of the book, with the title in silver lettering on the cover, and to box and ship them to 
Bressett at the Convention venue, the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, with deliv- 
ery to be made the morning of Friday, August 17, 1962. Little did either of the authors 
realize that, by then, their new book would be completely obsolete. 

The ANAs Glenn B. Smedley had arranged for four educational programs to be 
offered on the evening of Thursday, August 16, with each presentation to span a half- 
hour. According to Smedley’s report in the October 1962 issue of The Numismatist, 
first up was “Lt. Col. Ostiguy” of Ottawa, Canada, who spoke on “Three Great Mili- 
tary Orders of North America.” The second speaker was “Mrs. H. G. (Lois) Cole, 
“[who] charmed the group with her delightful Southern accent in speaking on ‘Nu- 
mismatics and the Secret Service.” Next came Charles Hoskins, the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the National Bank of Detroit’s Money Museum, who traced the development of 
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Cleveland ,Ohise 
Auge1751962 
5 AM 

Mr. Kenneth Bressett 


Dear Kent hee 
Thank you for the telephoneeall reporting the highlights 
of the talk of Dave Spink at the ANA Convention. I apologize 
for calling you at 3AM insisting that the "Fantastic™boolk not 
be completed or released in its present. form. I think it is 
ery lneky ‘thatthe book is not distributed. A needle in a 
Steck bas been found, You lmew of tha subject of the speoch 
but your lips were:sealed, I did not know the aubject but I 
tried to find out. : 
. I lmow that you realize that if the book is released 
now Lt will yeflect terribly on the reputation of Whitman, 
you personally, The EPN Numeid,Soc. and myself, It may even 
be libelous to publish erronesua materlalsEnowLng it to be 
inacourste In major respects iz not justifiable. Errata inserts 
in my opinion are out of the question and a sure Way to get poor 
reviews and comments and not to sell ths book, 
The Book must be revised, Most chapters are perfectly 
OK, It will sell very much better with the impact of Spinks 
material . liow it is really timely whereas up to now 1% had to 
a degree lost its punch, Raise the price if you wlshs Your firm 
o&n make hove money out of 1t if. ¢ cted thah if 1t had alroady 
been published, ; : 
Meet mo in S8t,Loule,louie next weekend and by thon i 
will have revisions to go over with yousPages can be added aa 
12A 125 120 12D ete where needed if you wish to avoid remaking 
certain plates, Find out all about what pages are in whet binding 
group/ Please send me the text of the talk,get the pictures 
and we will come out of this smelling lilo ea rose. I will 
bless Whitman for its past delays Listead of needling them or 
did. you have a premonitifons, I didnt sigep a wink after you 
called but now.I bave a smile of contentmont on my face ef I 
sing (slightly out of tune) "There'll be some changes made", 
Luck is really with us, Tell mo how to Hail Mary and I will do 
it with you every hour on the hours: a 
Your cosutkor thru thick & thin, 


Erie P. Newman 


cot to KB at : 
Sheraton Cadillae Hotel 
Detroilt,liichigan 


Newman's follow up letter to Bressett’s “Stop the presses!” phone call on August 16, 1962. 
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Augustus Saint-Gaudens’ coin designs. Fourth and finally, “David F. Spink of London, 
England, provided the thrilling climax by announcing the discovery of a new 1804 
Silver Dollar” Spinks slide-illustrated lecture revealed the existence of a 15'" 1804 dol- 
lar, which was part of a proof set that had been delivered by Edmund Roberts to the 
King of Siam, and which had been consigned to Spink by the descendants of Anna 
Leonowens, the Anna of Anna and the King of Siam and ‘The King and I fame. 

The concussion from this bombshell revelation rocked no one in the room more 
than Ken Bressett. Not only had the census of 1804 dollars increased by one here- 
tofore unknown specimen, the diplomatic gift story was now a fact, not a delusion. 
Once Spink’s lecture was completed, Bressett rushed to the nearest pay telephone, and 
called the printing plant in Hannibal to literally say “Stop the presses!” His next call 
was to co-author Eric Newman in Cleveland, informing him that their book was now 
outdated and, in the case of the diplomatic gift, erroneous. A revision, was definitely 
in order. Thus closed an eventful August 16. 

Friday, August 17, for the co-authors at least, began very early. Eric Newman, 
sleepless after getting the late evening call from Bressett, returned the favor by ringing 
up his writing partner at the unseasonable hour of 3 a.m. Newman's urgent purpose 
in calling so early in the day was to make absolutely certain that The Fantastic 1804 
Dollar would not be published in its current form. Newman followed up with a letter 
to Bressett, written at the more civilized hour of 5 a.m. He summarized their 3 a.m. 
conversation, and reiterated that the book must be revised: not merely corrected with 
a separately printed errata sheet; instead all affected sections must be rewritten. He 
then invited Bressett to visit him—as he put it, “meet me in St. Louie, Louie”—on the 
weekend of August 25-26, to make the needed revisions. Newman closed his early- 
morning missive by writing “I didn't sleep a wink after you called, but now I have a 
smile of contentment on my face, as I sing (slightly out of tune), “There'll be some 
changes made.” 

Before changes could be made, however, Ken Bressett needed to decide the dis- 
position of the 16 review copies that were about to be delivered to him in Detroit on 
the morning of August 17. Bressett readily grasped that, while now unsuitable for 
publication in their current form, they had been instantly transformed into collector's 
items. Almost as soon as they arrived, D. Wayne (Dick) Johnson, the founding (and 
recently fired) editor of Coin World, confirmed Bressett’s insight by asking for a copy 
of the book. 

According to Johnson's reminiscences in the Fall 2001 issue of The Asylum, Bres- 
sett inscribed a copy of the first printing to him on the morning of August 17. John- 
son, as it happened, was flying back home to Kansas City that day, with a layover 
scheduled in St. Louis. He knew that Eric Newman was in Cleveland, but planning to 
fly back home to St. Louis. Johnson, therefore, volunteered to take a copy of the first 
printing to Newman, and telephoned Newman to meet him at the St. Louis airport. 
At their rendezvous in St. Louis, Johnson delivered Newman's copy, and Newman in 
turn inscribed Johnson's copy. Thus Dick Johnson secured the only copy of the first 
printing signed by both co-authors on the first day of issue. 

At least two other copies of the first printing were presented, and presumably in- 
scribed, by Bressett during the ANA convention in Detroit. Correspondence from 
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John J. Ford, Jr. example, Orosz copy #1 in the census. 


Jor. J.Orosz 


The Whitman “shop dummy,” Orosz copy #2 in the census. 
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the Newman files reveals that one recipient, appropriately enough, was David Spink, 
whose presentation of August 16 had made the first printing obsolete. Bressett recalls 
presenting another copy to Lois Cole, another August 16 presenter. 

Meanwhile, when Newman returned home from the airport on August 17, he 
found two additional copies of the first printing waiting for him, having been shipped 
via special delivery directly from the Whitman printing plant in Hannibal. As of Au- 
gust 17, 1962, therefore, there were 18 bound copies of the first printing in existence. 
There were also additional unbound copies awaiting Bressett after he returned from 
the Detroit Convention, as he recalled in an article in the Summer 2001 issue of The 
Asylum: 


When the dust had settled, a press foreman asked me what I wanted to do 
with the sheets that had been printed prior to stopping the press run. | ar- 
ranged to have a few copies of the unpublished book bound for archives 
and friends. As I recall, there were about 20 to 24 copies made, and the 
rest of the sheets were destroyed. 


The final tally of first printings created is 16 sent to Bressett in Detroit; 2 sent to 
Newman in St. Louis, and 20-24 cased-in at Bressett’s request, for a grand total of 38 
to 42 bound copies. Of these, at least a half dozen fulfilled their originally-intended 
purpose of review volumes, for both Newman and Bressett used multiple copies to 
make revisions, both during and after their weekend meeting in St. Louis on August 
25-26. One of Bressett’s copies, which he referred to as the “house dummy,” served as 
editing template for printer Dan DeLaporte after Bressett sent it to him, along with a 
cover letter dated September 7, 1962. 

The majority of first printing copies were sent to notable numismatists, not for re- 
view, but rather as mementoes of a great work of research, and of a last moment cor- 
rection that cemented its status as the definitive work on the subject. The co-authors 
laid the groundwork for these presentations during their St. Louis weekend meeting, 
inscribing at least 5 copies as follows: “26 August 1962 Bound Page Proofs in need of 
correction, and correct them we did.” They then added their signatures. These copies 
were distributed as gifts to prominent numismatists, including John J. Ford, Jr. 

Newman experienced some ambivalence about the appeal of an obsolete book to 
numismatic bibliophiles, writing to Bressett on September 10, 1962: “It is ridiculous 
for this to become a collector’s item, but I suspect that it might be.” Yet, in that very 
letter, Newman made two requests of Bressett: 


I would like to have six more copies of the original “‘booboo printing of 
“The Fantastic.” Please endorse each one of these copies with the words 
“bound page proofs in need of correction” and sign your name. 


Even Eric P. Newman had to concede that collectors of numismatic literature were 
not to be denied. 

The major revisions to the first printing were concentrated in a couple of chapters, 
but had to be completed under pressure of a short publishing deadline. Eric New- 
man joked about the strain in a letter to Bressett of September 2, conveying the lat- 
est edits, which he signed as “Your exhausted Newmanismatist.” These changes were 
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completed by September 7, 1962, and the second printing (also known as the “regular 
edition”), was at last ready to go to press. Finally, on October 1, The Fantastic 1804 
Silver Dollar was offered for sale, with a press run of 8,000 copies. In brown Kivar™ 
covers, octavo in size, and with the title imprinted in silver letters upon the cover (but 
not the spine), Fantastic’s second printing has become the standard reference on its 
subject, and more than that, an essential volume for any library of American numis- 
matic literature. 

As for the first printing, it is appropriate to give the last word to Ken Bressett. On 
October 3, 1962, Bressett sent “associate in research” Lynn Glaser five copies of the 
second printing and a single copy of the first. In the cover letter, he explained the gen- 
esis of the first printing, and closed with a statement that has been proven prophetic: 
“Only a few dozen of the press sheets were bound and very few of these books have 
been given out, and no doubt they will be considered a great rarity someday.’ 


Diagnostics of the First Printing of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar 


The two printings of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar appear to be identical upon first 
examination. Both are the same octavo size, have the same page count, and both 
are bound in the same brown Kivar™ with plain spines and silver lettering on the 
front cover. There are, however, many differences between the two printings, mostly 
consisting of editorial changes difficult to track and tedious to catalog. Four of these 
differences, however, are readily observable and serve as definitive diagnostic points 
in order to distinguish between the two printings: 


1. In the first printing, Chapter VIII is entitled “The Origin of the 1804 
‘Originals” In the second printing, Chapter VIII is entitled “The Dip- 
lomatic Gift Background” 


2. In the first printing, Chapter IX is entitled “The Diplomatic Gift Delu- 
sion’ In the second printing, Chapter IX is entitled “The Origin of 1804 
‘Originals” 


3. In the first printing, there is no plate on p. 70. In the second printing, 
there is a plate of the King of Siam proof set on p. 70. 


4, In the first printing, the text block, when viewed from the top of the 
spine, is bound flat. In the second printing, the text block, when viewed 
from the top of the spine, is bound with a pronounced curve. (The 
authors thank P. Scott Rubin for bringing this diagnostic distinction to 
our attention). 


As noted, there were three different deliveries of the first printing. The first delivery 
consisted of 16 copies sent to Ken Bressett in Detroit, received the morning of August 
17, 1962. The second delivery consisted of two copies sent to Eric P. Newman in St. 
Louis, received the evening of August 17, 1962. The third delivery comprised 20-24 
copies, sent to Ken Bressett in Racine, Wisconsin, the week following the 1962 ANA 
convention (the work week of August 20-24, 1962). No effort was made when bind- 
ing these copies to distinguish among them, and no effort was made to keep track 
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of the copies which made up each deliv- 


The ies ery. It is therefore impossible to determine 
Fantastic 1804 Dollar =~ | _— whether an individual surviving copy was 
Eric P. Newman je line ae originally among the first, second, or third 
deliveries, unless additional evidence allows 

THE FANTASTIC for a definitive determination. Three copies 


1804 DOLLAR 


$3.50 ot your coin dealer 


| WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 
EADING NUMISMATIC PUBLISHERS: 


meet this criterion. The first belongs to Dick 

Johnson, inscribed by both authors on the 

date of first issue, August 17, 1962, and thus 

one of the 16 included in the first delivery. 

The second was presented to David Spink 

An exustive study of the 1201 dans owe | «= by Ken Bressett, at the Detroit ANA con- 

eee Sot eed vention, and thus another of the “Detroit 

implen inccopniens rttooreentainworntts | —-(16.” The third was presented to Lois Cole by 

ei Sc meals |  Bressett in Detroit. The present ownership 
gully per om | _ Of the last two copies is not known. 

There are two different clusters of dated 

inscriptions. All copies dated 26 August, 

: | 1962, were inscribed by Newman and Bres- 

Whitman Publishing advertisement from the sett during their “revision weekend” in St. 

time of issue. > Louis, August 25-26, 1962. At least four 

copies are dated September 12, 1962, and 

appear to have been inscribed thus by Bres- 

sett in response to a September 10 letter from Newman in which Newman asked for 

six inscribed copies of “the original booboo printing of “The Fantastic.” While the 

dates themselves are unequivocal, it is impossible to determine whether these in- 

scribed copies were originally part of the first, second, or third deliveries. 


The Authors wish to thank Kenneth Bressett and Kellen Hoard for reviewing this article 
prior to publication, and for making helpful corrections and suggestions for improvement. 


Known examples: 


Len Augsburger. Kolbe 138 (1/10/2015), lot 298, realized $500. Reappears in Kolbe 
143 (10/21/2016), lot 214, realized $475. Signed by both authors and inscribed by 
Newman “Bound page proofs ready for correction, and correct them we did!” 


Ken Bressett (1). Desk copy with annotations handwritten by Bressett. Bears the no- 
tation “60 pages with changes, 84 no changes needed.” Autographed by Bressett. 


Ken Bressett (2). Inscribed “This is a copy of the first printing of this book / made 
just prior to the appearance of the / 1804 dollar presented to the King of Siam. / That 
discovery caused the text to be rewritten. / Only about 12 copies of this edition were 
saved, / the rest of the printing was destroyed. / (signed) Ken Bressett.” Bressett be- 
lieves this copy was given to his parents, and that the count of “12” was in error (cf. 
the Phil Bressett copy, which is Se par 
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Ken Bressett (3). Inscribed by Newman to Bressett “To Kenneth E. Bressett / One of 
my greatest pleasures / was to work with you in / this research, even to the / last frus- 
trating moment of / correcting the page proof into / a finished piece of work. / [hope 
when the book is / published you will derive / sincere enjoyment from / the apprecia- 
tion which I am / sure many will show. / You brought us together. / No one could do 
this job / alone. / (signed) Eric P. Newman / St. Louis / Aug. 26. 1962” 


Ken Bressett (4). Inscribed by Newman “August, 1962 / Bound page proofs / ready 
for correction, / and correct them we did! / (signed) Eric P. Newman / (signed) Ken- 
neth E. Bressett.” 


Ken Bressett (5, 6). Two copies in new condition, signed by Bressett. 
Ken Bressett (7). One copy in new condition, signed by Bressett and Newman. 
The Ken Bressett library also includes a number of related items: 


¢ Two sets of trimmed individual pages from the first printing, signed by 
Bressett. One marked X on flyleaf. 


e Full set of individual cut pages, annotated in Newman's hand, with 
notes and additional information attached. Likely intended for Bres- 
sett’s use in applying Newman initial edits. 


e One set of blank pages bound in a blank case, which was a set-up piece 
for the casing machine operation. 


e “Fat boy” consisting of individual cut sheets pasted in a book of blank 
pages, bound in an unstamped, oversized Kivar™ casing. The front end- 
sheet is marked A5060. 


Philip Bressett Inscribed from Ken Bressett “For my son Philip / This is a copy of the 
first printing of this book / made just prior appearance of the / 1804 dollar presented 
to the King of Siam. / That discovery caused the text to be rewritten. / Only about 12 
copies of this edition were saved, / the rest of the printing was destroyed. / (signed) 
Ken Bressett / February 1, 1978” Ken Bressett now feels the count of 12 was incor- 
rect, and that 42 was intended. The Philip Bressett copy is stored in a brown paper 
wrapper that is marked, in Ken’s hand, “This is the very special edition / - only about 
40 printed —” 


Lois Cole Ken Bressett recalled giving a copy to Lois Cole, who participated in the 
1962 ANA Convention Thursday evening education program, along with David 
Spink and James Risk, and spoke on the topic of “Numismatists and the Secret Ser- 
vice.” It is unknown if Bressett signed this copy, though it seems likely. 


Mark Ferguson (1). Ex. George Kolbe, c. 2000. Signed by Bressett only, under his 
name on the title page. 


Mark Ferguson (2). Ex. Phil Bressett, c. 2012. Inscribed on front flyleaf “Bound page 
proofs / ready for correction, / and correct them we did! / (signed) Eric P. Newman / 
(signed) Kenneth E. Bressett.’ 
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Ferguson further owns two unopened “six packs” of the regular edition, Whitman 
stock no. 9376. 


Lyn Glaser. Correspondence from Bressett to Glaser, 10/3/1962, transmits one copy 
of the first printing and five copies of the second printing. It is possible this duplicates 
another entry in this list, though it seems likely Bressett would have inscribed this to 
Glaser. Bressett, in the correspondence to Glaser, notes “only a few dozen of the press 
sheets were bound and very few of these books have been given out, and no doubt 
they will be considered a great rarity someday.’ 


Dan Hamelberg (1). Kolbe 26 (6/9/1986), lot 475, realized $250. Inscribed by both 
authors to Mike Powills, catalogued by Kolbe as one of 16 extant. Newman wrote to 
Powills on 11/16/1965 “The 1804 books are being sent under separate cover.’ Wheth- 
er this included the present copy is unclear, but it seems likely, as Powills had previ- 
ously requested Newman's signature on other Newman publications. 


Dan Hamelberg (2). Hamelberg noted this copy in E-Sylum, 1/22/2017. Inscribed 
“August, 1962. Bound page proofs ready for correction, and correct them we did!” 


Dan Hamelberg (3). Newman XI (11/7/2018), lot 15354, realized $900. Inscription 
from Bressett to Newman on front flyleaf, 8/26/1962. On the reverse of the front 
board Eric writes in part “By August 26, 1962 all the changes to 60 pages had been 
written up by me, but the book was not ready for sale until October, 1962.” 


Hamelberg also acquired Newman's second printing working copy, which Newman 
maintained for the purposes of recording corrections and clarifications (Heritage 
Auctions Newman XI, 11/7/2018, lot 15358, realized $1,560). 


Tom Harrison. Ex. Newman XI (11/7/2018), lot 15356, realized $192, later in Kolbe 
152 (4/27/2019), lot 300, realized $200. “Bound page proofs / in need of correction 
/ Sept. 12, 1962” in Ken's hand, signed by both authors. Per email of 5/26/2020 from 
Harrison to Orosz/Augsburger. 


Wayne Homren. Ex. Kolbe #56, 7/1993, lot 243, realized $130. Bottom corners very 
slightly bumped, otherwise nice, clean copy with no distinguishing marks. Described 
in the Kolbe sale catalog as “Inscribed on the front flyleaf: Bound page proofs/in need 
of correction/Sept. 12,1962/(signed) Kenneth E. Bressett.’? However, the copy is also 
signed by Newman. Lot 244 in this sale was a second printing copy, inscribed by Bres- 
sett to David Spink (realized $70). 


Homren further owns an important copy of the regular edition signed by all four of 
the authors and contributors (Newman, Bressett, Breen, Glaser). Wayne notes “Lynn 
[Glaser] was really surprised when I reached him by phone but let me ship it to him 
for his signature. Ken [Bressett] thinks I probably have the only signed pair in exis- 
tence.’ The ‘signed pair’ refers to Wayne’s ownership of both a signed first printing, 
and a signed second printing. 


Dick Johnson. Described by Johnson in the 1/22/2017 edition of E-Sylum: 


“My copy is unique in that mine was autographed by three numismatists 
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ON THE FIRST DAY IT WAS ISSUED (or available). 


A shipment of 16 books was sent to Ken Bressett at the ANA convention in Detroit. 
He received these on August 17, 1962. He gave me a copy and I mentioned I was fly- 
ing home to Kansas City with an hour between planes in St. Louis. If Eric could meet 
me at the airport I would deliver his copy to him. He did and I had him sign my copy 
right under Ken’s inscription. I signed mine when I got home to KC. Three signatures 
in three cities all on the same day! 


But that’s not the end of the story. On May 29, 2011 I had Eric add a second comment 
and signature on the facing sheet inside the cover.” 


ace 


Newman wrote to Johnson August 27, 1962 “ “The Fantastic’ has been completely re- 
written and there are major changes on over sixty pages. The set of bound page proofs 
which you have ought to be referred to as the ‘boo-boo’ edition.” Johnson responded 
on 9/10/1962, alluding to their airport meeting, and congratulated Newman on the 
book and commented on other matters. 


Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli. Correspondence from Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli to Bres- 
sett, 11/29/1962, thanks him for sending two copies, one of which is the first printing, 
while the other, presumably, was a copy of the second printing. This first printing copy 
could not be located by Jennifer Gloede, Museum Specialist at National Numismatic 
Collection (NNC). Gloede confirmed two copies in the NNC library, a second print- 
ing example from 1962, and a 2009 edition. A plausible theory is that Clain-Stefanelli 
regarded the first printing as a curiosity and did not accession it into the library. 


Andy Newman. Ex. Eric P, Newman, undated and inscribed in Eric’s hand “Bound 
page proofs / ready for correction, / and correct them we did! / (signed) Eric P. New- 
man / (signed) Kenneth E. Bressett.” Newman also owns a copy of the second print- 
ing, inscribed by Eric P. Newman to Andy and dated October 1962. 


Eric P. Newman (1). Remaining in the Newman library at Washington University in 
St. Louis. Flyleaf annotated in pencil by Newman “Cut and interlineated page proof / 
Corrections were made in next printing.” Extensive corrections in Newman's hand in 
the summary (chapter 18). 


Eric P. Newman (2). Remaining in the Newman library at Washington University in 
St. Louis. Flyleaf annotated in blue ink by Newman “cut page proof.” Detached front 
and rear boards with about half of the front board missing. 


The Newman papers also contain three unbound page proofs of the first printing, 
marked in purple inkstamps “1 PROOF MAR 26 1962? “2° PROOF APR 22 1962,” 
and “1 PROOF JUN 25 1962." 


Newman XI. Heritage Auctions (11/7/2018), lot 15920, realized $156. Cataloged by 
David Fanning, “This copy is in the original brown paper wrapping as received from 
the publisher, onto which has been written ‘Fantastic Bound Page Proof? It has not 
been opened to verify this, but it was stored with three other copies, with the group 
being labeled “The Rare Unpublished Edition before the error on diplomatic gifts 
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was corrected.’ Two of the copies were unwrapped and were indeed the bound page 
proofs. Caveat emptor.” 


Newman XI. Heritage Auctions (11/7/2018), lot 15921, realized $192. Same as last, 
in wrapper. 


Newman XI. Heritage Auctions (11/7/2018), lot 15922, realized $104. Cataloged as 
“first edition.” Inscribed by Ken Bressett on the front flyleaf and dated Sept. 12, 1962. 
Boards bowed and rear cover a bit creased from being bent. 


Joel J. Orosz (1). Ex. Kolbe 93, 6/1/2004 (John J. Ford, Jr. Library Part I), lot 706, 
realized $370. Orosz accession number 04.77.2. Front flyleaf blue ink annotation in 
Newmans hand, “26 August 1962 Bound page proofs ready for correction, and cor- 


rect them we did! (signed) Eric P. Newman.” Beneath is Ken Bressett’s signature in 
black ink. 


Eric Newman wrote to Ford on 8/30/1962, “As I told you, I have a copy of the uncor- 
rected and bound page proofs for your library which you may have when the released 
publication is out.” Ford responded to Newman on 9/6/1962 “I certainly look forward 
to receiving both the ‘original’ version of the 1804 Dollar book, as well as the cor- 
rected version. I hope that you give me the first with a suitable inscription, as I feel 
this will be a real (numismatic bibliophile) collectors item in the years to come.” 


Joel J. Orosz (2). Ex. Charles Davis, sold by Davis to Orosz at the 2007 ANA. Orosz 
accession number 07.81.1. At the time of the 2007 purchase, it was not inscribed, and 
had no bookplate. It was annotated, in Bressett’s hand, in blue, and occasionally, black 
ink, with instructions for the printer (too light, too dark, broken type, etc.), on pp. 
27,29, 35; 43; 44, 45, 50,353,158, 73,7597) 11 del 159118, 1195122 512451289129 aes 
136, 137. Also laid in the book is a 4 by 6 inch piece of unlined paper, of stationery 
weight, which contains information and instructions for the printer, written in blue 
ink in Bressett’s hand on both sides, one side in portrait orientation, the other side in 
landscape orientation (see attached scan for contents). On 8/9/2007 Orosz attended 
a Numismatic Theater presentation conducted by Bressett and asked him to sign this 
sheet, which he did in black ink, “Ken Bressett.” At this time Bressett also signed 
first flyleaf in black ink: “Bound pages for press check before printing! Ken Bressett” 
Beneath that inscription, in blue ink, in EPN’s hand, is “It was a pleasure to correct 
this original error printing Eric P. Newman” The latter inscription was secured at 
the Newman residence in spring 2008, when Orosz was conducting research for The 
Secret History of the First United States Mint. In the middle of the inside front board 
is Orosz’s “Eid Mar” bookplate. 


This copy is clearly the “shop dummy” used by Bressett to make corrections, as re- 
ferred to in Ken's letter to Dan DeLaporte on 9/6/1962 and was sent for reference by 
Bressett to DeLaporte on 9/7/1962, along with two other copies of the first printing. 
Since the shop dummy got into commercial hands, it seems likely the other two cop- 
ies did, as well. 


Neil Shafer. From Ken Bressett at the time of publication, per email from Neil Shafer 
to Augsburger, 6/30/2020. 
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Michael Sullivan. Newman XI (11/7/2018), lot 15355, realized $288. Inscribed in 
Bressett’s hand “Bound page proofs / in need of correction / September 12, 1962 / 
(signed) Kenneth E. Bressett / (signed) Eric P. Newman.” 


James Risk. Correspondence from Risk to Bressett, 9/5/1962, thanks Ken for send- 
ing him a copy of the first printing, which Risk refers to as a “bibliographic rarity.” 
It is possible this duplicates another entry in this list, though it seems likely Bres- 
sett would have inscribed this to Risk personally. Risk originally wrote to Bressett on 
8/24/1962, requesting a “specimen” copy of the book. Risk commented further on 
this copy in correspondence to Newman, 9/4/1962: 


The rainy part of this weekend was devoted to the rare uncorrected edi- 
tion of “The Fantastic 1804 Dollar’ Ken Bressett was kind enough to give 
me. Let me say that I do not recollect any numismatic publication which 
has given me more satisfaction and sheer pleasure to read. You have done 
a magnificent piece of work and I am glad that the 1834 set came to light 
just in time to permit certain basic additions. 


P. Scott Rubin. Ex. Kolbe #43, 2/2/1990, lot 435, realized $160. Originally from Bres- 
sett to R. Byron White, inscribed by Bressett to “the Whites” and dated 12/25/1974. 
Also present is the top half of a letter from Bressett, on Western Publishing Company 
stationery, dated 1/3/1975. Bressett notes the first edition was destroyed except for 
about 24 copies. The book contains a more recent inscription added by Eric P. New- 
man for Scott Rubin, “Saved by the bell” Bressett presented White at least one other 
book, a copy of Newman’s Early Paper Money of America (Davis, 12/1/2012, lot 183). 


David Spink. Correspondence from Spink to Bressett, 8/21/1962, acknowledges re- 
ceipt of a “rare first edition” presented by Bressett at the ANA convention. One of 
the “Detroit sixteen” made available to Bressett at the 1962 ANA Detroit convention. 
Spink wrote to Newman on September 11, “He [Bressett] very kindly gave me one of 
the few advance copies...which I read on the journey back to England at the end of 
the Convention with the greatest interest. Indeed, I would like to congratulate you 
most warmly on this magnificent production...” This copy is presumably inscribed to 
Spink, though this is not confirmed. 


Unmatched Auction Appearances: 
Sklow 10/1/1983, lot 379. Prices realized list indicates lot was withdrawn. 
Kolbe 38 (12/10/1988), lot 61, realized $160. No identifying marks listed. 


Kolbe 93 (6/1/2004), lot 707, realized $450. John J. Ford, Jr. library. Inscribed on front 
flyleaf “26 August 1962, Bound page proofs in need of corrections — and correct them 
we did! (signed) Kenneth E. Bressett.” This lot also included a second printing in- 
scribed by Bressett to Ford, 9/28/1962. 


Fanning II [Kolbe and Fanning 114] (6/4/2009), lot 225, realized $265. Inscribed by 
Bressett of front flyleaf “This is a set of bound page proofs of the text before the final 
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changes were made in August of 1962.” 


Sklow 8 (10/3/2009), lot 678, realized $425. Signed on the front endpaper by Newman 
and Bressett. 


Davis (10/17/2009), lot 291, realized $550. Signed on title page by both authors. Davis 
comments “It is a tribute to both authors that page proofs from this printing were 
bound and not buried” 


Kolbe 126 (10/4/2012), lot 919, realized $300. No identifying marks listed. 
Kolbe 137 (11/1/2014), lot 147, realized $300. No identifying marks listed. 


Kolbe 148 (1/13/2018), lot 435, realized $500. Bill Burd sale. No identifying marks 
listed. 


Kolbe 149 (4/28/2018), lot 450, did not sell. Ex. Lincoln W. Higgie III. A couple light 
scuffs, else fine. 


Kolbe 150 (7/14/2018), lot 278, did not sell. John W. Adams sale. No identifying 
marks listed. 


Chronicle and Census of the ‘Initial Printing’ 
of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar Books 


As recalled by the co-author and publisher, Kenneth Bressett—May 2020 


The mysterious 1804 dollar has intrigued and baffled investigators for centuries. 
When I first attempted to learn why and how these coins were made, and what made 
them so valuable, I was stymied by lack of reliable information, or even a basic un- 
derstanding of their nature. The first piece of useful information I found appeared in 
R.S. Yeoman’s 1942 first edition of The Handbook of United States Coins. The listing 
for 1804 dollars was described there as “Type 1, and Type 2° stating that this was “the 
first time this fact has been mentioned.” 

Subsequent research has revealed that a great deal of information and specula- 
tion has been around ever since the coins were first made. Most of it was conjecture 
or deception that has largely been put to rest through contemporary investigation, 
especially through the efforts of the team that produced the book aptly called The 
Fantastic 1804 Dollar written by Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett. 

At the time of writing and publishing the book it never occurred to us that we 
might someday become a party to actually adding to the mystery by an unimaginable 
quirk of fate. Yet, that happened when work on the book was essentially finished 
and ready to go to press. Now, herewith a new team of researchers are attempting to 
chronicle the events leading to what might be called an aborted, mysterious edition 
of a book that was never intended to be published. 

In early July 1962, our work on the 1804 dollar book was finished and in the final 
stages of being ready for press-time scheduling. Around the middle of the month we 
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the right kind of Kivar™ material for making the covers. This, however should not 
have delayed printing, and with a sense of relief I went forth with my plans to attend 
the annual summer convention of the American Numismatic Association being held 
next month in Detroit, Michigan. 

What ensued next was a publisher’s nightmare. Near the end of July, I learned that 
a prominent London coin dealer, David Spink, and an American, James Risk, had dis- 
covered some new information about the dollars and would be presenting a talk on 
the subject at the August convention. Naturally I was eager to hear their talk because 
I knew and respected both of them. The title of their talk was ‘New Facts About an 
Old American Coin. 

The gist of their talk was the discovery of a new specimen of the dollar, and being 
able to trace it to the King of Siam. It was absolute proof of our theory about when 
and why the coins were made in 1834 and needed to be added to the book to make 
it complete. 

Immediately after the lecture I ran out of the room, directly to a pay telephone to 
call the factory and actually yell “stop the press!” There was much new information 
to be added to the story. The Western Printing and Lithographing (parent company 
of Whitman Publishing in 1962) production team was understanding and granted us 
another month or so to complete the project. The work was finished in record time 
and the revised books shipped on October 1, 1962. 

When the dust had settled, a press foreman asked me what I wanted to do with 
the sheets that had been printed prior to stopping the press run. I arranged to have a 
few copies of the unpublished books bound for archives and friends. As I recall, there 
were about 20 to 24 copies made, and the rest of the sheets were destroyed. A number 
of them were immediately sent to Newman for his use. Most of the others were later 
distributed as gifts to those who were involved with the original research. A few, but 
certainly not all of them, were autographed by Newman and myself. Others were ei- 
ther left unsigned or individually inscribed to recipients by either of us. 

The so-called ‘first edition’ copies of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar book are not identi- 
fied on the cover or inside to distinguish them from the published version. They are, 
however, readily distinguishable by the changes in chapter IX that was re-titled The 
Origin of 1804 ‘Originals, and many other additions. As near as I can recall there were 
minor or major changes to at least 60 pages. 

Both Newman and I saved several copies of the original printing. Two or three of 
mine are crammed full of notes and handwritten changes that were needed for the 
revision. I also have one set of individual cut pages, and a dummy copy with pasted- 
up pages. In all, I have a total of 5 that I call ‘working’ copies. I am pretty sure that 
Newman must have had very similar items because we were exchanging mock-up 
copies and prototype pages as we worked through the process of revising and adding 
new material. 

In addition to those unique examples, I have the following pristine copies: 2 auto- 
graphed by Newman and Bressett; 1 autographed by Bressett; and 2 unsigned. 


i 
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Good Manners for Today’s Polite Coin 
Collector: A Cradle-to-Grave Handbook 
of Numismatic Etiquette 


By Christopher R. McDowell 


I received in the mail last month excerpts from Lincoln Vanderblatt’s soon to be 
released book titled Good Manners for Today’ Polite Coin Collector: A Cradle-to- 
Grave Handbook of Numismatic Etiquette, and feel compelled to share my excitement, 
which I can hardly contain. Dennis Tucker was able to obtain a handful of signed 
copies for Rittenhouse Society members, due, I assume, to his close association with 
the Vanderblatt family over the years. As everyone is by now aware, Lincoln is the 
only grandson and heir to the literary legacy of Archibald Vanderblatt. The discovery 
of Archibald’s unpublished numismatic manuscripts and notes a few years ago caused 
quite a bit of excitement in numismatic literary circles on par with the discovery of 
Papa Hemingway’s memoirs that same year. 

Based on the few short chapters of the book shared with me, I can say that Lincoln 
is every bit the numismatic scholar and gentleman as his grandfather. While much 
of what Archibald wrote at the turn of the last century is as true today as it was then, 
certain aspects of his writings appeared to some to have grown stale with the advent 
of technology and changing social norms. In other words, an update of Archibald’s 
classic work was needed to address such topics as cellphone etiquette, internet us- 
age, email, etc., all of which were obviously not touched upon in the original 1911 
publication. Lincoln, however, shows us that the axioms presented by his grandfather 
fit most every modern situation; they are timeless and comprehensive truisms. The 
lessons of this book also transcend numismatics. For example, Chapter 36 is titled 
“Polite Interaction With Others” (I note that the new chapter numbers do not follow 
precisely those of the 1911 book). While this chapter is intended to provide lessons on 
dealing with people within a numismatic context, the instruction is universal and the 
examples memorable. As the 1911 version is hard to find today, going for thousands 
of dollars when it appears at auction, I encourage Lincoln to continue his work and 
get this book into print and into as many people's hands as possible. The world would 
clearly be a better place if everyone would read and internalize the wisdom presented. 


aa 
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By Charles Sullivan 


As a young numismatist in the 1960s I unknowingly internalized Aaron Feldman's 
admonition, “Buy the book before the coin,’ a headline he first used in 1966. Aaron 
was a coin dealer who operated out of a cubbyhole at 1220 Avenue of the Americas in 
Manhattan's diamond district. His tiny “shop,” set amongst jewelry dealers, was once 
described by Dave Bowers as no more than “eight feet square.” Nonetheless the lack of 
floorspace was scant impediment to promoting upwards of 25 books in his advertise- 
ments, which covered a wide range of specialized numismatic topics. 

By the time I hit my twenties in the 1970s, I had become a semi-dedicated book 
collector to complement my pursuit of coins. The most prominent numismatic book- 
seller of the era was another coin dealer, Frank Katen (1903-2001) of Maryland. In 
1969 he had advertised the “largest stock numismatic books in world.” Once you got 
on Frank’s mailing list, every 2-3 months his printed auction catalog would show up 
in your mailbox. His live auction sales were held in large hotels in conjunction with 
regional coins shows. 

Bidding options were limited. The modern internet had yet to be invented. Fax 
machines were not commonplace, either. So normally one either had to show up at 
the auction or else remember to mail in their bid sheet early enough to allow for 
delivery and processing. I got into the bad habit of waiting until the last day or two 
and then being forced to telephone my bids (usually on 10-20 lots, all in the $5-$15 
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range). This procedure worked reasonably well until the occasion I called the day be- 
fore the sale and Frank and his wife, Laurese, had already decamped for the show in 
Philadelphia. Their helpful office manager, Larry Pusey (who I believe was Laurese’s 
son from a previous marriage) dutifully provided the phone number of the conven- 
tion hotel. When I reached Frank in his room that evening, he could not have been 
more patient and gracious in recording my bids. I was not a big spender but Frank 
always treated me with kindness and professionalism. Louis Eliasberg I was not. 

Normally I would win about 40%-60% of my bids. Sometimes I would have the 
books shipped. UPS would then deliver a heavy carton, with each volume carefully 
wrapped in heavy brown kraft paper. Other times I would visit his store on New 
Hampshire Avenue in a sleepy corner of Silver Spring, about 10 minutes outside the 
beltway. I don’t remember much about the coins on display but I do recall the book- 
cases lining the wall being filled with many hundreds of used and new volumes. The 
store occupied a spot on the second floor of a Class C strip mall. In retrospect, his 
emporium reminded me of a secondhand wedding boutique closed every Wednes- 
day. I am sure the rent was cheap and it was obvious Frank was not dependent on 
walk-up traffic. 

My memories of Frank were triggered recently when I had sought the 1945 reprint 
of William West Bradbeer’s Confederate and Southern State Currency. One eBay seller, 
a dealer in collectibles not related to numismatics, was offering a nice copy for $56. 
On a lark, I turned to Amazon and found another copy, this one priced at $15 from a 
dealer at AbeBooks, a large network of all-topics booksellers. In the dealer’s writeup I 
learned that Frank J. Katen had once owned this copy as part of his personal library. 
It was an “Eric Newman” moment for me. A week later the book arrived. Frank (and 
presumably other owners) had taken nice care of the work. I will treasure the book for 
both its content and its provenance. 

In doing my research for this article, it occurred to me Frank's specialization and 
success in numismatic literature may have inspired Aaron to incorporate the headline 
“Buy the book before the coin” in his promotions. I never met Aaron Feldman but I 
know I would have liked him. I did meet Frank Katen and my enjoyment of numis- 
matics was enriched by the experience. 
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21 Years After Frost’s Encheiridion: 
The Second American Book on Ancients 


By David D. Gladfelter 


In 1877 Robert Morris, LL.D. (Figure 1), 
erstwhile president and faculty member of 
the then-defunct Masonic University in La 
Grange, Kentucky, came out with a book 
about ancient Roman coins. He titled it 
The Coins of the Twelve Caesars (Figure 2). 

He was not the first American to write 
such a book; that distinction would go to 
the Rev. Adolph Frost, an Episcopal priest 
in Burlington, New Jersey. Frost's book, 
short-titled Encheiridion ad Illustrandum,' 
with only a single known surviving exam- 
ple, was published in 1856 and dealt with 
a narrow topic: translating abbreviations 
occurring on Greek and Roman coins. 
Morris’s, in contrast, was about the robust 
lives and coins of the rulers who had been Figure 1: Robert Morris, LL.D. 
so graphically and realistically portrayed 
by the contemporaneous Roman writer 
Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus. To this day Suetonius remains a popular writer, and 
his twelve “men of Rome’ are consequently among the best known of ancient rulers. 

Other American writers prior to Morris did discuss ancient coins as part of their 
general works on coins. The first 82 pages of James Ross Snowden’s A Description of 
Ancient and Modern Coins, in the Cabinet Collection at the Mint of the United States 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1860) were devoted to Greek and Roman coins. 
The first four chapters and first 20 plates of W. C. Prime’s Coins, Medals and Seals 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1861) concerned coins of ancient lands, with addi- 
tional discussion of medieval coins. In A Visit to the Cabinet of the United States Mint, 
at Philadelphia (Lippincott, 1876), Elizabeth B. Johnston told of the Greek, Persian, 


1 Joel J. Orosz, “The Curious Tale of the Encheiridion ad IIllustrandum Interpretationem Ab- 
breviationum in Graecis et Latinis Auctoribus: The Most Obscure Great Rarity in US Nu- 
mismatic Literature.” The Asylum 26:97-102 (October-December 2008). The full title, in 
Latin as is much of the book, was therein translated as “Handbook for illustrating the inter- 
pretation of abbreviations occurring in Greek and Latin authors just as in the coins of both 
peoples, carefully and faithfully elaborated, and dedicated with the approval of the Bishop 
to the students of Burlington College, founded by him, and with the same approval to the 
students of the College of St. James in the diocese of Maryland, with best wishes, by Adolph 
Frost, priest of the holy Church of God.’ . 
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Figure 2: The Coins of the Twelve Caesars 


Egyptian, Syrian and Roman coins on display there, as well as one “struck in the 
Philadelphia Mint at least two thousand years ago” (referring to a mint at Attilus 
Philadelphus in Asia Minor). So did writers in American periodicals, including Mor- 
ris himself. American coin auctions in the 1860s and 1870s included a smattering of 
ancients, with two notable collections, those of Mortimer Mackenzie sold by Edward 
Cogan in 1869 and Edward Middleton sold by William Strobridge in 1874, coming to 
market in the form of plated catalogs.” So the field of ancient coins was not completely 
devoid of American scholarship as of 1877. 

Morris, although an academic, was also a popularizer. Along with a now-rare pa- 
per covered version of his book’ came a prospectus that said, in part: 


I am prepared to furnish you with a duplicate copy of this book, neatly 
bound and enlarged by the addition of twelve manuscript pages, together 
with a full collection of the coins of the Twelve Caesars.* 


2 Adams 20 (rated A) and 19 (B+), respectively. In John W. Adams, United States Numismatic 
Literature, Volume I, Nineteenth Century Auction Catalogs (Mission Viejo: George Freder- 
ick Kolbe Publications, 1982). Cited by David F. Fanning, Ancient Coins in Early American 
Auctions (Newman Numismatic Portal Symposium presentation, August 29, 2020, online 
at nnpsymposium.live/fanning620. This presentation was an advance discussion of Dr. 
Fanning’s book of the same title, published in October 2020. 

3 A copy of this version was offered as lot 32 in our Society’s 2020 benefit auction, bringing 
$90 on a $50 estimate. 

4 David Sklow, mail bid sale #8, lot 533. 
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Morris had made up 12-coin 
type sets, one each to go with ev- 
ery hardbound copy of his book COINS OF JULIUS CAESAR. 
to be sold, 100 in all. His plan 
was thereby “to introduce the sci- 
ence of ancient Numismatics into 
American study” by offering both 
text and coins to his readers, giving 
them “the privilege ... of looking 
face to face upon those who have 
long occupied niches in the temple 
of History.’ He hoped that the por- 
traits on the coins would speak to 
his readers, bringing them “en face 
with historical persons” whose sto- 
ries were told in the accompanying 
book. 

Following an_ introduction, 
the book is made up of separate 
three-page summaries about each 
of the rulers, from Julius Caesar to 
Domitian, plus hand-drawn plates 
of selected examples of the coin- 
age of each ruler, 217 images in all 
(Figure 3). It is an introductory book, meant to pique the curiosity of persons unin- 
formed of the details of ancient history and perhaps somewhat apprehensive of the 
technical aspects of sources about ancient numismatics then current. Nevertheless, it 
is informed by scholarship. In a selected bibliography Morris cites 34 sources, mostly 
British, none of course American. The sources include some that are occasionally 
consulted today - H. Noel Humphreys’s Coin Collectors Manual, John Y. Akerman’s 
A Numismatic Manual, J. Evelyn’s Numismata and Fulvio Orsini’s Familiae Romanae 
among them. All were in his personal library apparently numbering nearly 1,000 vol- 
umes, but still lacking “the great works of Cohen and Eckhel” which “have not yet 
found the places reserved for them.” 

The “twelve manuscript pages” mentioned in Morris's prospectus are data sheets 
to be filled out by purchasers of the books and coin sets. Since the coins in each set 
varied, it was up to each purchaser to record the coins in his/her particular set. The 
information called for the name and address of the coin’s owner, the coin’s diameter, 
its weight (in troy grains) and condition, descriptions of its obverse and reverse, con- 
tents of the fields and exergue, and miscellaneous remarks which could include such 
things as catalog reference (if any), date, and purpose of striking. A sample sheet 
describing a coin of Nero, not shown on the corresponding plate, is included with 
the paper-covered version only. Guided by this sample, the novice collector could 
proceed ab initio to properly document the contents of the collection. 

Morris the author had something of the missionary zeal of his later fellow in nu- 


Figure 3: One of the hand-drawn plates of selected 
examples of the coinage of each ruler 
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mismatics, George F. Heath, M.D., founder and editor of The Numismatist and pro- 
moter and second president of the American Numismatic Association. Morris, like 
Heath, also founded a periodical, Numismatic Pilot,’ and started a club, the American 
Association of Numismatists. Both fizzled after a couple of years, and Morris himself 
died of a paralyzing illness in 1888. 

Morris had ties to the larger world of numismatics. In his obituary,° William T. R. 
Marvin, honorary member of the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society 
and principal of the firm that printed its journal, wrote that Morris was active in the 
Masonic fraternity, traveling, writing and lecturing, had “a considerable reputation 
as a botanist and geologist” and belonged to most of the numismatic societies in the 
United States. “His numismatic labors are familiar to most of our readers,” he wrote, 
“and need not be enumerated. Aside from magazine articles, his ‘Coins of the Twelve 
Caesars’ and most of the work in ‘Coins of the Grand Masters of the Order of Malta 
are best known.” (Some of Morris's contributions to AJN are cited and discussed in 
Professor Weigel’s article, referenced below.) 

Ebenezer Locke Mason, publisher of Coin Collectors Magazine, included Morris 
among a small group of “eminent numismatists, past and present” in the August 1884 
issue, running the portrait appearing herein with a brief biographical note about him. 
“Brother Morris has confined his numismatic researches and studies to ancient coin- 
ages, having collected, described, and distributed Greek and Roman coins and med- 
als to the number of many thousands,” he wrote. “His familiarity with ancient history 
is known and appreciated by the world at large; and the many diplomas and honors 
he has received from societies and rulers at home and abroad, mark him as a man of 
extraordinary attainments and authority upon ancient subjects.” (As you might have 
deduced, both men were Masons—no pun intended). 

In a fine modern biographical article,’ Professor Richard Weigel, head of the 
department of history at Western Kentucky University in Bowling Green, evokes a 
painterly picture of Morris as a fervent Mason, the order’s poet laureate, a voracious 
student of history and collector of its artifacts, and advocate of ancient coin collect- 
ing for the moral values and historical lessons to be learned therefrom. The primary 
sources of his information are Morris's own writings (he apparently left no personal 
papers) appearing in Masonic and numismatic publications, particularly in the four 
issues of the Numismatic Pilot (all of which may be found in the American Numis- 
matic Society's library).* Here’s how he sums up his subject: 


The extensive correspondence he publishes is testimony to the many 
scholars and collectors around the country whom Morris reached, sup- 
plied, and influenced in a positive way. Morris’ chief priority was dis- 
semination of numismatic treasures accompanied by the historical in- 


5  Clain-Stefanelli 792, Bourne 1870-38. 

American Journal of Numismatics, 23:46-47 (October 1888). 

7 Richard D. Weigel, “Rob Morris: American Numismatic Trailblazer? The Celator 13(2):20- 
24 (February 1999). 

8 ‘The entire first issue of the Pilot was reproduced at nearly full size in The Celator, 2(1):XV- 
XVII (January 1988). Pagination in early issues of The Celator was, fittingly, in Roman 
numerals. 


ON 
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| The American Numismatic Society Exhibit at the 2011 Chicago International Coin Fair 
Coinage of the Twelve Caesars 
A Study of Portraiture - Silver, Gold & Bronze 


Figure 4: ANS exhibit catalog of Coinage of the Twelve Caesars—A Study in Portraiture 


formation necessary to more fully understand and appreciate them. His 
enthusiasm for ancient numismatics was infectious and, in addition to 
being one of America’s great Masonic leaders, his activities as dealer, col- 
lector, author, and publisher clearly mark out Rob Morris as one of the 
great 19'*-century pioneers of numismatics in the United States. 


Heath and Morris, working closely in time (Heath was a generation younger), had 
similar personal qualities and similar goals, yet the success that Heath achieved elud- 
ed Morris. Perhaps the more specialized American numismatic audience that Morris 
tapped was then too thin to match the support given by Heath's generalist audience 
(Heath also collected and wrote about ancients). In any event Morris did make a 
good start—a better one than precursor Frost. 

The coinage of the Twelve Caesars remains a popular topic. The American Nu- 
mismatic Society presented an exhibit, Coinage of the Twelve Caesars—A Study in 
Portraiture, at the 2011 Chicago International Coin Fair. An illustrated exhibit catalog 
was published (Figure 4). 
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By Charles Davis 


The last issue of The Asylum reminded me I had not submitted anything on my 
personal library. I have attached two photos of my office where daily research material 
is at hand. The main criteria to be on these shelves is usability. A book or set has to 
earn its keep by being accessed from time to time. Once a fraction of an inch of dust 
has accumulated on the top of a book it is time to find a new home for it. 

A complete set of Kolbe & Fanning hardbounds is very much used, but not as 
much as it would be if there were a consolidated index of, say, the last 100 catalogues 
(Hint, Hint). Periodicals often are the most useful and I was happy to complete my 
set of the British Numismatic Journal, recently buying the tough issues in the 30s and 
40s. Ihave Terrance Robertson's Spink Circular with the first 50 volumes individually 
bound in calf. The American Journal of Numismatics bound by the Harcourt Bindery 
is perhaps my favorite, both as eye candy and as reference. A full bound set of The 
Numismatist probably takes up more space than it is worth, but Dave Bowers His- 
tory of the ANA makes a useful index. I had a lovely set of the Numismatic Chronicle 
through about 1950, but a good client simply offered me too much money for it—and 
most everything has a price. 

Last and certainly foremost are the catalogues of W. Elliot Woodward, which re- 
ceive as much daily attention as any of the aforementioned. Neil Musante spent hours 
pouring over their pages when writing Medallic Washington and John Kraljevich was 
a regular caller looking for information not available in the oft poorly-scanned cop- 
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ies on the Newman Portal. With so many receiving “A/B” ratings for comments from 
John Adams, these catalogues are the most readable and enjoyable, I feel, in 19th and 
early 20th American numismatics. I can’t see anyone taking a Cogan or Chapman 
off the shelf just to read—the main reason I banished these content-significant but 
comments-lacking catalogues from my library. 

The award for uselessness divided by space taken has to go to the set of Guide 
Books. Taking almost 8 feet of shelf space, I began assembling a run in the early 1990s 
when Ken Bressett asked me to contribute to the pricing and bibliography sections— 
a small labor with which I was rewarded an annual contributor’s copy. That planted 
the seed to complete the early years by adding the set of the first 30 editions signed 
by Yeoman to Ist edition contributor Malcolm O. E. Chell-Frost (in whose store in 
Boston I was buying coins in my early years). I resisted a similar temptation for com- 
pleteness after being listed as a contributor to the Spink Standard Catalogue of British 
Coins keeping just the 50th and current editions. 

If I had to single out the one title I enjoy having the most it would be John Rob- 
inson’ss copy of Early Coins of America. With all the wrappers, promotional material, 
order forms and other ephemera bound or laid in, it sat for 105 years in the library of 
the Essex Institute, my local museum when I was growing up. It is now returned to 
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Essex County about 7 miles from where it spent that first century. 

What one title receives the most daily use without a doubt is John Adams’ United 
States Numismatic Literature Volume 1, now taped and glued together. I remember 
talking to my dear friend, the late lamented Frank Van Zandt, who said he had poured 
half a bottle of Elmers glue down the hollow spine to keep his from falling apart. Mine 
is near that state. 

Wall decorations include portraits of Boston numismatists, broadside catalogues 
with one from each of the three major sale hubs—Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, and photographs of past A.N.A. banquets. And also prominent is Elliot Wood- 
ward’s 1885 Liquor license, which under Term Five cautions “that there shall be no 
disorder, indecency, prostitution, lewdness or illegal gambling on the premises.” I 
have been in 20th century coin stores that violated at least some, if not all, of these 
terms. 

The balance of my at-hand library consists of special editions of significant works 
and signed copies of others. I doubt there is a book on the shelf I have not looked at 
in the last year. 


al 
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Portrait of James Ferrier, Jr., in 1866, from the Notman Archive (I-21749.1, courtesy McCord 
Museum). 
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By Ted Banning 


In April 1871, Bangs, Merwin & Co. auctioned a numismatic collection, osten- 
sibly catalogued by Edward Cogan, that has come to be called “the Montreal Sale” 
(Cogan 1871). When these auction catalogues themselves appear for sale, catalogu- 
ers typically cite Attinelli’s (1876: 58; see also Low 1885: lot 1039) claim that Alfred 
Sandham was both the owner and cataloguer of the Montreal sale, and Bowman 
(1972: 11) for the correction that the collection’s owner was actually James Fer- 
rier, “elected Mayor of Montreal” in 1845 (e.g., Kolbe & Fanning 2016: 40). This 
is a common and understandable mistake, as that mayor was a very famous Mon- 
treal businessman and politician. Even a website edited by staff of the Chateau de 
Ramezay and posted by the City of Montreal claims that the former mayor was a 
member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal (Anon 2016). Al- 
though not everyone has fallen into this trap (e.g., Bell 2016: 22), Bowman and those 
who cite him have confused Hon. James Ferrier, Sr., the well-known capitalist and 
politician, with his son, James Ferrier, Jr., who was rather less illustrious but was the 
numismatist in the family. 

First, let us examine that Cogan sale. Clearly some contemporary numismatists 
thought there was a mystery there. E. L. Mason (1871), for example, says “it has 
been quite a mystery to know whose col- 
lection was offered ... and an equally 
mystifying puzzle to know who cata- 
logued the unknown cabinet.” According 
to R. W. McLachlan (1911: 358), howev- 
er, Ferrier’s “collection which contained 
a 1/2 penny bouquet, an 1838 side view et etek rts cage | 
and other Canadian rarities, besides a nice 
selection of Greek coins, was catalogued COINS AND MEDALS, 
by A. Sandham and sold under the name NUMISMATIC BOOKS, | 
of Edward Cogan in 1871.” We have it 10 mz SOLD AT AUCTION Wy 
from McLachlan himself that Ferrier was 
the owner and Sandham the cataloguer of oS eat, a e 
the collection, although not necessarily of oilesed hoc een nea pean 
all the material in the auction, even though 
Albert Frey or one of his associate editors 
misspelled Ferrier as “Ferner.” Maybe BRAS Cl es 
there was a good reason that Ferrier and oN eal on aah 
Sandham wanted to remain anonymous at ap 
the time, but McLachlan was in a position 
to know their roles in this auction. Both 


CATALOGUE 


1014 welll be executed by the A 
Phitadelphiay or by Rowan 
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Sandham and Ferrier were his close acquaintances and fellow members of the Nu- 
mismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal. McLachlan was also at least slightly 
acquainted with Edward Cogan (Anon 1926: 292). 

But which Ferrier? Fred Bowman, David Fanning (2012) and Warren Baker 
(2017) conclude that it was James Ferrier (1800-1888), mayor of Montreal from 
1845 to 1846, banker, industrialist, Chairman of the Grand Trunk Railway, and mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of Canada East from 1847 to 1867 and of Canada’s 
Senate from 1867 until his death (Tulchinsky 2003). However, it is not true that “he 
was one of the co-founders of the Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal” 
(Bowman 1972: 11). That was his son, James Ferrier, Jr. (1823-1902). 

How can we be sure that it was the younger Ferrier who was the numismatist and 

not his father? We can start by examining the membership list and Act of Incorpora- 
tion of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society. Among the 20 founding members in 
December 1862, we find “Ferrier, James Jr.” (NASM 1892: 89; see also Breton 1894: 
223), incidentally lacking the dagger used to mark founding members who were de- 
ceased (James Ferrier, Sr. died in 1888). We find “James Ferrier Jr.” listed among the 
Fellows of the Numismatic Society of Montreal in 1866 (NASM 1866) and, in the 
Society’s Act of Incorporation, which received royal assent in February of 1870, the 
second member named, right after Stanley C. Bagg, is “James Ferrier, jr.” (NASM 
1891: 3). His brother, George Davies Ferrier (1828-1876) was also a member from 
1867 to 1876 (NASM 1892: 91). While their father, James Ferrier, Sr., was involved 
in the Natural History Society of Montreal and even acquired some Egyptian antiqui- 
ties for its museum during a trip to Egypt and Palestine in 1859 (Gagnon 1994: 122; 
Lawson 2017), there is no evidence that he took any interest at all in the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society. Further, there is no question of the elder Ferrier ever having 
been “junior;” his father’s name was George. 
In addition, 19"-century documents that refer to the senator and former mayor 
routinely call him Hon. James Ferrier, a title reflecting his roles in the Legislative 
Council and Senate. Similarly, whenever the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Montreal’s publications, including Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatic Journal, 
refer to members who were Senators, Premiers, or judges, we see “Hon. Mr. Edward 
Murphy,’ “Hon. P.-J.-O. Chauveau,” “Hon. Juge Gill” “Hon. Justice Robertson,’ and 
“Hon. Mr. Justice Baby.” Member Ferrier never appears with the honorific, and the 
only instance of “Hon. James Ferrier” in the pages of Canadian Antiquarian and Nu- 
mismatic Journal is the “Hon. James Ferrier, M.L.C.” in R. W. McLachlan’s (1872: 
89) description of Sandham’s Y.M.C.A. medals, which list the elder Ferrier among 
the ex-officio directors of the Y.M.C.A. 

Although he never specifies the “Jr.” McLachlan’s reminiscences of his youthful 
days of numismatics, already cited, make it abundantly clear that the Ferrier he was 
describing was precisely the founding member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society, and not his father. After a section where he describes a couple of his boy- 
hood numismatic friends and his mentor, Joshua Bronsdon, he includes James Ferrier 
among “the active members of the society when I was first introduced, those who 
were its founders, all enthusiastic collectors” (McLachlan 1911: 358). He then goes 
on to mention this Ferrier’s connection to the Cogan auction. 
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Although there is no evidence that James Ferrier, Sr. was not a coin collector, nor 
is there any that he was. Meanwhile, there is abundant evidence of James Ferrier, Jr.’s 
numismatic activity at precisely the time when Cogan’s Montreal Sale took place. 
Bowman simply made an understandable mistake. 

So, who was this younger, less illustrious James Ferrier? 

He was born in Montreal on September 1, 1823. As already noted, his father 
was Hon. James Ferrier, MLC, who immigrated from Perth, Scotland, where he had 
worked in a mercantile establishment, at the age of 21. His mother was Mary Todd 
(1799-1881), born in Dundee, Scotland. 

Tulchinsky (2003) says it was James, Jr. who partnered with Alexander Bryson in 
a hardware business on St. Paul St., Bryson & Ferriers, but the city directories origi- 
nally list his younger brother, George, as Bryson’s partner, with James Jr. only being 
mentioned from 1844 onward, and always in a secondary position (Lovell 1843: 68; 
1844: 69; 1847: 76; 1849: 87). Their wealthy father invested heavily in the firm, 
which seems to have dissolved by 1850 (Lovell 1850: 44, 93). James Jr. continued 
to live at his parents’ house during this period, while George D. Ferrier had his own 
place nearby. 

In 1851, James Ferrier, Jr. became the principle in a successor business, Ferrier & 
Co., general hardware, at the corner of St. Paul and St. Francis Xavier streets (Lovell 
1852: 89; 1855: 84). On February 7, 1856, James married Sarah Carr Bullock (1824- 
1912), who had immigrated from Northumberland, England in 1855 (Drouin 2008). 
After the marriage, the couple lived in James Ferrier, Sr.’s house at 84 Alexander St. 
until 1862, when they moved to Leicester Place on University Ave. George D. Fer- 
rier had joined his brother’s company by 1861 (Lovell 1856: 96; 1860: 93; 1861: 81; 
1862: 104), and their father continued to make significant investments in his sons’ 
firm. 

James and Sarah moved again in 1864, this time to 5 Beaver Hall Square, where 
they would stay until 1879, when they moved to 144 Metcalfe St. (Lovell 1864: 204; 
1865: 145; 1880: 352; 1895: 628). They had four children but the first, James Carr 
Ferrier, died in infancy in 1857. Daughters Florence (1861-1926) and Alice (1864- 
1922) never married and, along with Sarah, moved to England after James’s death. 
The youngest, Dr. Walter Frederick Ferrier (1865-1950), after studying at McGill 
University and in Heidelberg, became a prominent geologist and mining engineer. 
His impressive mineral collections became the basis for those of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Royal Ontario Museum, Redpath Museum, University of Manitoba, and 
University of Alberta, while he also contributed hundreds of specimens to the Har- 
vard Mineralogical Museum (Stevenson 1972). 

By 1880, James Ferrier, Jr. had joined W.M. Mooney & Co., proprietors of the 
Canada Horse Nail Company (Lovell 1880: 352; 1881: 379). It was reportedly in 
1865 that W.M. Mooney founded this firm, although neither Mooney nor the compa- 
ny appeared in the Montreal directory until 1867. Its factory at 29 (later 129) Mill St., 
drew hydraulic power from the Lachine Canal, and the company grew into Canada’s 
foremost supplier of horseshoe nails (Chambers 1903: 213; Lovell 1867: 99; 1870: 
217; 1880: 268; Willis 1987). James’s brother, George D. Ferrier, already had a rela- 
tionship with this company by September 1870, when he, Mooney, and J. B. Willis 
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took out a patent for a new 
design of horse nail (Canada 
Patents 1882: 187; Priess 
and Shaughnessy 1972). 
Ferrier & Co. had encoun- 
tered financial stresses in the 
1870s (Tulchinsky 2003) 
and it seems that James 
wound up the firm and took 
over George’s interest in 
W.M. Mooney & Co. after 
ee erty farce, ares his brother’s death in 1876. 

a Ferrier & Co. disappeared 
from the directories by 1877 
(Lovell 1876: 417; 1877: 
402). In 1892, James Fer- 
rier, Jr. took control of the 
Canada Horse Nail Compa- 
ny, although he is not listed 
as proprietor in the directo- 
ries until 1895 (Lovell 1894: 


EVERY NAIL UNIFORM AND PERFECT. 


ae | | 508; 1895: 513, 628; Me- 
Nally 1992: 45). He was the 
Advertisement for Canada Horse Nails from a Hobbs Hard- company’s President until 
ware catalog (Hobbs 1898). his death in 1902, when John 
Torrance succeeded him 


(Chambers 1903: 213). 

Returning to Ferrier as numismatist, McLachlan (1911: 358) informs us that, when 
he first got to know Ferrier in the 1860s, he was “‘a most active collector, but having 
purchased a fine microscope became attracted by microscopy and so lost interest in 
numismatics.” Again, he was well-placed to know, as he was also into microscopy 
for a time and both McLachlan and James Ferrier, Jr. exhibited their microscopes at 
the Annual Conversazione of Montreal’s Natural History Society (NHS 1870). 

The Montreal Microscopic Club, founded in 1868, was the vehicle for Ferrier’s 
new passion. Its objectives were the “promotion of microscopic knowledge amongst 
its members, by regular meetings for practical microscopic work, and for the inter- 
change of ideas and experiences on microscopical subjects” (Edwards 1869b). 

James Ferrier, Jr. also had other scientific interests in the Natural History Soci- 
ety. At its monthly meeting of March 29, 1869, for example, he donated a common 
goldeneye and a pair of Burrow’s goldeneyes (presumably taxidermic specimens). 
He was also the Society’s Treasurer from 1860 to 1874 (Edwards 1869a: 207, 211, 
216-217; Phillips 1902). 

But even though his interest in numismatics waned, it did not disappear entirely. 
He remained a member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society (in fact he was 
a life member), even if he rarely attended meetings after that Cogan sale of 1871. At 
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the meeting of December 13, 1876, for example, he donated several Haitian notes of 
1828 to the Society and exhibited a collection of notes related to the Canadian rebel- 
lions of 1837 (Hart 1877: 140). In 1898 (a decade after his father’s death), he donated 
a Victoria jubilee medal of 1897 (NASM 1898: 190). 

At the age of 78, James Ferrier, Jr. died of pneumonia on February 13, 1902 and 
was buried in his parents’ plot at Mount Royal Cemetery. His death captured the at- 
tention of several business magazines and the Natural History Society (Phillips 1902) 
but went unnoticed in the numismatic press. 

Fraser Brothers, Auctioneers, sold the Ferrier library right out of his home at 144 
Metcalfe St. the following May 9 and 10 (Fraser and Fraser 1902). As the cataloguers 
describe it, it was “rich in Canadiana, in works on the history of Methodism, Mi- 
croscopy, Natural Science and a curious collection of works on Ghost and Folk-lore, 
Dreams, etc.” That only 14 lots in the sale pertained to numismatics would seem to 
bear out McLachlan’s assertion that Ferrier had lost interest in coins. These include 
H. N. Humphreys’ Ancient Coins and Medals of Greece and her Colonies, John Yonge 
Ackerman’s (1844) Coins of the Romans Relating to Britain, Alfred Sandham’s (1872) 
McGill College and its Medals, James Simon's (1749) An Essay Towards an Histori- 
cal Account of Irish Coins, and a poorly described 1614 edition of Antonio Zantani’s 
Omnium Caesarum Verissimae Imagines ex Antiquis Numismatis Desumptae with en- 
gravings by Aeneas Vico. Ferrier’s other numismatic literature had already been sold 
three decades earlier (Cogan 1871: lots 1743-1758). By comparison, the vast majority 
of lots 533 to 624 in the Fraser Brothers sale concerns microscopy, both early and 
late. Among the former is a 1695 book by Antonie van Leeuwenhoek, inventor of the 
simple microscope. 

James Ferrier, Jr. was far from being one of the foremost 19'"-century numismatists 
in Montreal but, as the scope and a scattering of rarities in that Cogan sale show, he 
nonetheless deserves to escape the long shadow of his famous father. 
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By David Pickup 


Where I live libraries are gradually re- 
opening after the coronavirus lockdown. 


You cannot go to the shelves and look for CATALOGUE OF THE 
a book but you can ask books by subject. MONTAGUE GUEST 
A librarian then selects some and you go COLPLELECTION*OR 
in and collect them. The first time I was BADGES, TOKENS 
too specific in my choice and the second AND PASSES 
time I just asked for any nonfiction books PRESENTED IN 1907 TO THE 


DEPARTMENT OF BRITISH 
AND MEDIAEVAL 
ANTIQUITIES 


on history. That gave the librarians a fairly 
wide choice and I later came away with an 
armful of books. I could only see two peo- 
ple working in what would normally be a 
busy library. One of them recognized me, 
but still let me in. The lady on the front 
door was wearing a face visor which made 
her look as though she was about to do 
some welding. 

I must not complain. I am fortunate to 

have any access to a library. I have missed MOMXXX 
going to a library. Many libraries are in Be ae ieameee taee 
decline but this one is very successful. 
Pre-coronavirus I was able to order books 
from the reserve stack where I know the 
best volumes are. This is where they keep 
the serious stuff and it is books like that I 
need for research. 

My personal numismatic library is quite comprehensive and contains some spe- 
cialist works but it never has everything I need. At the moment I want a good book 
on mints and minting because I am interested in what it was like to strike coins. Was 
it good work, well paid and what was it like to wake up and think another day at the 
mint? But no, I do not have anything on that. I am not sure such a book exists so I 
need a library to look at more general books on the history of the Tower of London 
or industrial accidents. 

What I do have is a book called the catalogue of the Montague Guest Collection 
which I acquired recently. I skimmed through it and thought that is an interesting 
book and then put it away and forgot about it. It is one of those books you think that 
it may come in handy one day. Well, the day came! I had bought a lot of tokens, checks 
and oddments because one of the items interested me. When I was trying to research 
the cemetery token, burial society check, wages checks and assorted pieces of metal, 
I found one was listed in Montague Guest’s book. ! 


Title page of Montague’s catalogue 
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Montague Guest gave his collection to the 
British Museum on condition that they pub- 
lished a catalogue. He donated it in 1907 but 
it was not published until 1930. In the preface 
to the catalogue, Reginald A Smith, a Keeper 
at the British Museum, called it a “collection 
of trifles... of unusual character.” Montague 
Guest was a member of upper class, Edward- 
ian society. He was the third son of Lady Sch- 
reiber who was a famous collector of Eigh- 
teenth-century English china and was called 
“the greatest of the nineteenth century lady 
collectors.” He was a bachelor and belonged 
to a number of gentlemens’ clubs, was a free- 
mason, and Liberal party politician. He was a 
Member of Parliament for Youghal in Ireland 
in the 1860s and Wareham in Dorset for five 
years, a magistrate for London and Dorset, 
County councillor and keen yachtsman. 

He was well known in society and a favorite 
of royalty. He died in 1909 at a shooting party 
on the royal estate at Sandringham in Norfolk 
while a guest of King Edward VII. His obitu- 
ary’ states he had a lifelong interest in people 
and things and was a great connoisseur and 
collector of engraving and gems. He was one 
of the best raconteurs in London. His society 
life meant he was in a position to collect badg- 
es and passes issued to the privileged classes 
and these form the basis of the catalogue. 


Spine of Montague’s catalogue 


The book itself has a large section on tokens from theatres and places of entertain- 
ment, inns, taverns, and some from schools and other subjects. Manville’ calls the 
collection an eclectic one. However, it does not include admission cards from race 
meetings and commemorative badges sold in the street for special occasions. 

The item that I was researching is a small brass token or ticket. It is about a farthing 


size and on side says: 


PRINCESS’S ROOMS WEEKLY TICKET 


and the other 
F. PIAGGIO WEEKLY TICKET 


Both sides have a central figure 1 


Montague Guest has a similar piece but made of white metal and the inscription 


is slightly different: 
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PRINCESS’S ACADEMY F. PIAGGIO NOT TRANSFERABLE 


PRINCESS’S ACADEMY F PIAGGIO TICKET FOR LESSONS AND 
PRAG@TICE. 


A look through newspapers online led to some advertisements in the 1880s for 
dancing lessons and practise at 7:00 p.m. each night, apart from Sunday and Monday. 
You got four hours practice for one shilling at his rooms near Oxford Circus in central 
London.* 

In 1894 Mr. Piaggio was prosecuted for keeping a place of public resort without a 
certificate from local council.* The court heard evidence about whether it was private 
dancing lessons or a public event. A police sergeant gave evidence he went for danc- 
ing lessons to keep in practice for the City Police Ball. Piaggio was convicted and 
fined £5 and 2 shillings costs. He was in trouble the following year when he was fined 
£10 plus 8 shillings costs.° It was pointed out the premises were a fire hazard as there 
was only one exit and about one hundred people there. 

Do you sense a certain hesitation in the history of the book? Why did it take so 
long for the catalogue to be published? Did numismatists wonder if these “trifles” had 
much scholarly value at all? Anyway, should not people with money collect ancient 
Greek or gold nobles or proof coins? Perhaps they thought rich people should only 
collect ancient Greek or Roman coins and could not accept that a man who knew the 
king and queen would collect pub tokens. Surely not! 


ENDNOTES 


1 Anon, (1930), Catalogue of the Montague Guest Collection of Badges, Tokens and Passes 
Presented in 1907 to the Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities. London: British 
Museum, 
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Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers are now managing the distribution of back 
issues of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society’s award-winning journal The Asylum. 
The Numismatic Bibliomania Society was formed in 1979, with their publication first 
appearing in 1980. Now in its 38th volume, it publishes both formal and informal 
articles on topics of interest to numismatic bibliophiles around the world. Back issues 
are available in limited numbers. 


The following full volumes are available: 


Be SU Ab ene $20}25 8st. SLO SI aa. S20 UbeLOleee ee $20 
Dees Hers) < $25, peo sche 44): $208 al 9 dees S20 yO o Peate ee $20 
AO as cdosnrs 2 Oem sl ee hisa S23 gme Uae aac $2.0 Mp3 Seen $20 
So oe ave S20 eee Sere CWA PAE dete © SLO 36 aaa $20 
Omparieen is S20 Seas sca AUR OX Ne 6 StF PA TAYE Seo $20 
(oa eee PAU a Can aoe SPADE DHS Ve oP ats $20 


* Vol. 22 includes the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 
** Vol. 24 consists of only two issues. 


In addition, single issues are available of the following: 
Individual issues are $5 each unless priced differently. Shipping costs are included. 


Vol. I, No. 1 Vol. IX, No. 3 Vol. XIX, No. 4 Vol. XXIX, No. 2 
Vol. I, Nos. 2-3 Vol. IX, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 1 Vol. XXIX, No. 3 
Vol. I, No. 4 Vol. X, No. 1 Vol. XX, No. 2 Vol. XXIX, No. 4 
Vol. II, No. 1 Vol. X, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 3 Vol. XXX, No. 2 
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Message from the President 


Welcome to the spring 2021 issue of The Asylum. I was 
saddened to hear of the passing of our friend Syd Mar- 
tin who served on the NBS Board since 2009. Syd was a 
staunch supporter of the NBS and will be missed by the 
many people he touched throughout the numismatic 
community. 

The NBS Constitution requires a call for nominations for officers and 
board members during the first quarter of odd numbered years. If you have a 
desire to serve, please send a brief bio and portrait photo via email to Maria 
Fanning at nbsasylum@gmail.com by May lst so you can be placed on the 
ballot to be mailed with the summer issue of The Asylum. You may contact me 
at president@coinbooks.org with any questions about serving on the board. 

The most recent NBS Bibliotalk, “Special Collections and Art Books, 
features Cassie Brand, Curator of Rare Books at Olin Library, Washington 
University in St. Louis. This is another entertaining and informative discus- 
sion reflecting the passion of a true book enthusiast. It and all of the previous 
podcasts can be accessed at the NBS website at coinbooks.org. Thank you to 
everyone who has contributed to the success of Bibliotalk! 

May your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery and, most 
of all, enjoyment. 


Tom Harrison 
NBS President 


NBS Board 


Help the Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
spread the word about numismatic literature! 


The NBS are accepting nominations to join the board of trustees for the 2022- 
2024 term. If you are interested in serving on the board, please contact NBS 
President Tom Harrison at president@coinbooks.org by May 1, 2021 and provide 
a short bio and portrait photo to Maria Fanning at asylum@coinbooks.org for 
inclusion on the ballot. 
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Syd Martin: A Few Notes 
and Memories 


by David F. Fanning 


I’m not sure when I first became acquainted with Syd Martin, but we started to get 
to know each other somewhere around 2005 or 2006. A shared interest in colonial 
coins and the literature concerning them ensured that we had plenty to talk about. 
As my activity as a numismatic bookseller became more serious, Syd became one of 
my most valued customers and we began to speak regularly on the phone. During my 
solo years, before George Kolbe and I combined our efforts, Syd was someone who 
did much to keep my business afloat. 

Syd was heavily involved in the Colonial Coin Collectors Club (C4), which I had 
joined shortly after I returned to the hobby in 1999 after being gone for a decade or 
so. For years, Syd served as the editor of the C4 Newsletter while working on his vari- 
ous book projects, all while running a large and successful business operation, being 
involved with his family, and having other obligations outside of numismatics. Syd 
and I would get to talk in person at C4’s annual convention and at the ANA show, 
and especially at Roger Siboni’s annual barbeque. I wasn't able to attend Roger's get- 
together every year, but always enjoyed this unparalleled opportunity to spend time 
with the top numismatists in this field. 

I remember one year, Syd and I were sitting in adjacent chairs in Roger's living 
room while Syd was looking through my collection of Connecticut coppers. For those 
who are unfamiliar with this arcane little segment of the hobby, Syd was pretty much 
the king of this area, being one of only a handful of collectors who had collected 
300 or more die varieties, and owning what was certainly the best collection of these 
pieces assembled in modern times. Having Syd look through my meagre collection 
seemed like inviting Giorgio Armani to admire my wardrobe. But Syd was never in 
any way boastful about his accomplishments in collecting, nor was he ever disdainful 
of other people's collections. Indeed, I remember him sitting next to me while looking 
at a particular coin, and him saying something offhand about how he thought that it 
was a nicer example of the variety than his. Beyond being amazed that I might actu- 
ally own a coin that was nicer than his, I was struck by the modesty inherent in his 
statement and the spirit of camaraderie within it. 

That’s who Syd was. He was the President of American Numismatic Society, the 
author of four published books that will remain the standard works on their subjects 
for generations, a highly skilled and successful businessman, an accomplished collec- 
tor, and much else. But you might never know it because he seemed most in his ele- 
ment as just another collector—someone who thought coins were intriguing pieces 
of history and that collecting them was fun. Even after his financial success allowed 
him to purchase very expensive coins, he continued to take considerable pleasure in 
buying $100 and $200 coins and studying them carefully for what they might have to 
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say. And he wanted to hear what you had to say about those coins, too. 

I’m going to miss Syd. Yes, he was a good customer of mine, but that isn’t why Pll 
miss him. I'll miss him because he never lost his enthusiasm. Because he sought out 
kindred spirits and listened to them. And because he never forgot that coin collecting 
is supposed to be fun. ~ 


Read more tributes to Syd Martin in the E-Sylum, the NBS’s weekly electronic news- 
letter, at e-sylum.org. 


Subscribe free to 


The E-Sylum 


an electronic publication of the NBS | {| 
e-sylum.org 
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The Clain-Stefanelli Festschrift: 
A Case Study in Biblio-Gestation 


By Leonard Augsburger 


In 1986, newly appointed National Numismatic Collection (NNC) curator Rich- 
ard G. Doty and his wife Margaret D’Ambrosio conceived the idea of a festschrift 
honoring the longtime NNC curators Vladimir (1914-1982) and Elvira Eliza (1914— 
2001) Clain-Stefanelli. Thirty-nine authors stepped forward to participate, a broad 
and diverse tribute to the Clain-Stefanellis. 

A decade later, Coin World reported on November 11, 1996, “After more than 10 
years in the making, a book containing thirty-nine numismatic papers ranging from 
USS. to ancient coins and dedicated to Vladimir and Elvira Clain-Stefanelli was re- 
cently published in Belgium.” The work was an international undertaking, published 
in English, German, French, and Italian. Despite impressive scholarly contributions 
and capable technical production, the work failed to reach a wide audience, as we 
shall see. 

The book begins with useful introductory material: résumés of the Clain-Stefanel- 
lis, bibliographies, and a six-page autobiography contributed by Elvira Clain-Ste- 
fanelli. From there follows a series of thirty-nine academic papers on varied subjects. 
American numismatics is well treated, with a number of papers: 


Walter Breen, “Early American Tokens from Birmingham: Who, Where, Why?” 
Breen’s article follows up on Eric P. Newman’s “American Circulation of English and 
Birmingham Halfpence” (1976), adding data on specific emissions and coiners, in- 
cluding Wyon, Boulton, Westwood, Lutwyche, and others. 


Werner Giesebrecht, “Frederick the Great and the United States of America.” Giese- 
brecht explores diplomatic relations between America and Prussia during the revo- 
lutionary period. Although illustrated by several contemporary medals, the article is 
largely historic in nature. 


Cory Gilliland, “A Mint Director’s Full Agenda.” This article studies the Robert M. 
Patterson correspondence for 1838, covering the Smithson behest (104,960 gold sov- 
ereigns) and its role in founding the Smithsonian. Gilliland further discusses an in- 
terchange between Patterson and William G. Stearns, related to the formation of the 
Mint Cabinet. 


Raymond J. Hébert, “The July 2, 1780, Emission of Rhode Island Bills of Credit?” 
Hébert considers the production, numbering, and signing of this issue of colonial 
paper money, and relates that Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli had intended to write on this 
subject. Researching a pet topic of Clain-Stafenelli, this article is perhaps in the best 
spirit of a festschrift. 


Eric P. Newman, “The Promotion and Suppression of Hard Times Tokens.” New- 
man’s article discusses anti-slavery tokens issued in the late 1830s, and in particu- 
lar the AM I NOT A MAN AND BROTHER variant (Low-54a). Searching multiple 
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newspapers prior to digitization, Newman locates a contemporary newspaper refer- 
ence to this ultra-rare issue. 


Q. David Bowers, “Coin Collecting: Maximizing the Rewards.’ Bowers, in his usual 
accessible style, explore aspects of numismatics and their appeal to a general audi- 
ence. History, art, romance, and financial opportunities are multiple aspects of this 
compelling pursuit. 


Alan Stahl, “Victor D. Brenner and the American Numismatic Society.’ Stahl cov- 
ers the relationship between Brenner and the ANS, including medals and plaquettes 
engraved by Brenner on behalf of the Society. 


In addition, NNC curator Richard Doty contributed a paper on Parys Mine (UK) 
tokens, and other American numismatists participated, including Alan Stahl, Mi- 
chael Bates, Randolph Zander, and Cornelius Vermeule. This all-star lineup is per- 
haps the best indication of the high regard for the Clain-Stefanellis in the numismatic 
community. 


The work was published in 1996 under the title Italiam Fato Profvgi / Hesperi- 
naque venerunt litora / Numismatic Studies Dedicated to Vladimir and Elvira Eliza 
Clain-Stefanelli. The volume was edited by Tony Hackens and Ghislaine Moucharte, 
both of the Catholic University of Louvain, Belgium, and published as part of the 
series Numismatica Lovaniensia, no. 12. This was dually part of the series Publica- 
tions d Histoire de [Art et dArchéologie de l'Université Catholique de Louvain, no 70. 
The technical production is sound—green cloth binding, case bound with semi-gloss 
paper and rounded spine. The ample illustrations are high-resolution halftones. The 
first signature in the text block is somewhat loose in the author’s copy, whether this is 
due to mishandling or poor production is unclear. 

So, with all the firepower behind the content, what happened? This book is little 
known today, and difficult to find on the secondary market. The purchase price seems to 
be the first issue, set at 4,900 Belgian francs for subscribers and 6,500 francs at the time of 
publication. The equivalent of $202 USD at the time, the application of a consumer price 
index-based multiplier since 1996 results in a present day equivalent of $337. Clearly few 
purchased the book, with many copies likely going to institutions. Contributors did not 
receive free copies, further restricting the reach of the compiled work. 

The Eric P. Newman papers provide additional detail on the long path from con- 
ception to publication, and these are excerpted chronologically. 


August 11, 1986: Doty wrote to Newman on the Smithsonian letterhead, soliciting 
a contribution to the Clain-Stefanelli festschrift, with publication intended for the 
end of 1988. Newman responded on September 25, 1986, indicating his intention to 
contribute. 


March 4, 1987: Newman offered his paper on Hard Times tokens to the 1987 Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society Coinage of the Americas Conference, The Medal in America. 
Remarkably, Newman’s paper was turned down due to an overly large number of 
applicants. Newman was gracious and wrote to Alan Stahl on April 22, 1987, “I was 
pleased to learn from you that the participation in the Symposium on Medals was 
oversubscribed. That indicates the further success of the program. I am glad a new 
face will have an opportunity to present a paper because I have had the opportunity 
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previously.’ At this point, Newman seems to have made the decision to contribute the 
work to the Clain-Stefanelli festschrift. 


February 18, 1988: Newman wrote to Doty on February 18, 1988 enclosing his first 
draft of “Promotion and Suppression of Hard Times Tokens.” A revised copy was 
transmitted to Doty on June 15. 


August 11, 1989: Eric presented his work Hard Times tokens at the 1989 Pittsburgh 
convention. This presentation is available on Newman Portal at https://nnp.wustl. 
edu/library/book/544892. Newman asked that the presentation video not be released 
to ANA members, pending publication of the Clain-Stefanelli festschrift. 


November 26, 1990: Newman wrote to Russ Rulau, “Due to the fact that Lisa Ste- 
fanelli does not seem to wish to retire there has been a delay in this publication.... 
The festschrift has been set in type in Europe and its financing is still a mystery to 
me although I told them that if the ANA Anthology comes out first their sales of the 
Stefanelli item will be prejudiced severely.” 


October 17, 1991: Newman wrote to David Schenkman, “It was supposed to be given 
to Lisa Stefanelli on her retirement, but she has not retired. It was not published as 
planned and is supposed to be published late this year in Belgium at about $100 per 
copy....When and if it ever is published is a guess, but at the price of the volume the 
article will not be read by many.” 


October 31, 1991: Newman wrote to Richard Doty, “The last time we talked about 
the publication of the Festschrift you told me that [editor] Tony [Hackens] said it 
would be published by the end of this year. You also said that they had lost some 
plates for an article and that was delaying it.” 


March 25, 1992: Doty sent a pointed fax, all in caps, to Tony Hackens: “Yesterday 
afternoon, I had a very long and heated meeting with Lucy Greene and Coralee Gil- 
liland concerning publication of the Clain-Stefanelli festschrift. They are extremely 
concerned with the long delay in its appearance, are telling me that it is all, somehow, 
my responsibility. They are threatening to take the project away from you and Rene 
De Meester, to give it to another publisher or simply abandon the project altogether. 
I defended you, and project's being produced by ‘Cultura; to the utmost of my ability; 
after all we have done, it would be a tragedy to give this festschrift up. But I simply 
must have more input from you, and I must now have answers to the following ques- 
tions...” Doty further reminds Hackens that the Smithsonian has already funded the 
project to the extent of $14,858. 


March 31, 1992: Hackens responded to Doty, indicating that there were no financial 
problems and asking for Doty’s OK to print in June. Hackens noted issues with ill- 
ness, a fire at home, and the International Numismatic Congress held in Brussels in 
September 1991. 


June 11, 1992: Newman wrote to Doty asking about the page proofs and editorial- 
izing, “I am naturally interested in knowing the next episode. This is like adopting the 
second article of the bill of rights almost 200 years later. Our stories may be out of date 
before they are published” 


May 25, 1993: Newman wrote to Doty, “I have received word that my article...is 
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published in Liége, Belgium as part of a tribute to the Stefanellis. Its pre-issue price is 
$150 US, going up to $190 after June 1, 1993. I have not yet seen it or received an off- 
print. It had a gestation period of over five years. I do not know who is going to buy it.” 


c? 


July 12, 1993: Newman wrote to David Schenkman, “...I consider the publication in 
Belgium almost a non-publication because of a six year delay, no retirement event by 
Stefanelli, and no availability to the public. I don't do all that research to have it kept 
a secret.” 


July 14, 1993: Newman wrote to the printer Cultura in Belgium, “On 10 April 1993 
I was mailed a notice stating the volume was 309 pages, 60 plates, cloth bound and 
was available. Because authors were not promised a full volume, I sent a remittance of 
$150 US (4900 Belgium francs) in May 1993 ....It has been over 6 years since I wrote 
the article... What has happened? [The Cultura communication of April 10 is not in 
the Newman file. The final work as published was 366 pages. ] 


August 18, 1993: Cultura responded, noting they “are only printers” and directed 
Newman to editor Hackens. 


October 29, 1994: At some point, Newman had waited long enough and decided 
to offer the paper (again) to the ANS. Newman spoke at the 1994 ANS Coinage of 
Americas Conference (COAC), with the proceedings published as The Token: Ameri- 
ca’s Other Money. Newman's paper was included in the associated COAC volume. The 
ANS program was reprised by Newman and others at the 1995 Anaheim ANA, under 
the banner of “ANS Day at ANA.” Following the ANS COAC, Q. David Bowers con- 
tacted Newman offering an example of the rare Low-54a, one of three then known, 
which Newman eventually acquired. (This piece, earlier owned by Charles Richard, 
was eventually sold by Newman, via Heritage Auctions, at the June 2016 Long Beach 
Expo, lot 98196.) 


October 21, 1995: Newman spoke to Les Elam at the ANS by telephone and recorded 
the following notes: “Leslie Elam told me today that due to pressure from Smithson- 
ian Tony Hackens found the missing plates from the Festschrift publication in his 
house in a box and that they were now going to publish—adding two new articles and 
being financed by Smithsonian. I told him that since my Hard Times token article 
had already been published [in the COAC proceedings] it should be eliminated. I told 
him it was about 10 years since I submitted it to Doty.” 


November 11, 1996: Coin World reports the publication of Italiam Fato Profvgi. 


Despite publication delays, the editor and publisher achieved their most important 
objective, which was to produce a scholarly work during Elvira Clain-Stefanelli’s life- 
time. Thirty-nine authors combined to produce a worthy tribute to these champions 
of the National Numismatic Collection. Although challenging to acquire, the trea- 
sures therein will reward the patient numismatic bibliophile. 


(za 
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The Largest and 
Smallest Books 
In My Library 


By Ken Bressett 


The oldest, and largest, numismatic 
book in my library is The Historie of 
Great Britaine by John Speed. Issued in 
1632, it contains wood-cut illustrations 
of numerous coins, seals and medals, 
and colorful information about the 
people and events of the time. It stands 
13 %” tall and 9 %” wide. 

My smallest book is an actual de- 
tailed dictionary that is only 1 %” wide, 
2” tall, and %4” thick. It was published 
by Barnes & Noble in 1957. 
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The Evolution of a 


Small Numismatic Book 
By William E. Daehn 


One of the smallest books in my library is Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins 
by Barclay V. Head.’ This collector’s guidebook measures just 4.25 x 7.25 inches and 
contains only 32 pages. This modest book, published in 1969 by Attic Books Ltd., 
New York, has an interesting history. It obviously is a reprint of an earlier work, al- 
though there is no indication within the book that it is a reprint. But many years after 
obtaining the book, I was able to obtain the original edition, shedding light on its 
publication history. 

The author, Barclay Vincent Head, was born in 1844. Head was an accomplished 
numismatist and author of several books and many articles on Greek ancient numis- 
matics. He began work at the British Museum in 1864 and served as Keeper of the 
Department of Coins and Medals from 1893 to 1906. He died in 1914.* Head was 
the author and cataloguer of several volumes of the well-known Catalogue of Greek 
Coins in the British Museum, and is perhaps best known for his one-volume reference 
Historia Numorum: A Manual of Greek Numismatics, published in 1887. An updated 


The 1969 Attic Books sepia 
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edition of Historia Numorum was published in 1911 and has been reprinted several 
times, remaining a popular and authoritative reference.’ 

Head’s little Handbook had its origin in the series of “Young Collectors’ Hand- 
books” created by the British Museum in the late nineteenth century, exploring a 
variety of scientific and natural history topics. Some of the titles in the series included 
Beetles, by W. F. Kirby; British Birds, by R. Bowdler Sharpe; Fossils, by J. Britten; Post- 
age Stamps, by W. T. Ogilvy; and English Coins, by Llewellyn Jewitt. 

Barclay Head’s contribution to the series appeared in 1871 as The Young Collec- 
tors Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins, published in London by W. Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. (and originally priced at one British penny!). The back cover of 
this little guide consisted of an advertisement from Scott & Company, 721 Broadway, 
New York City, “Established 1860; Publishers of Stamp Albums, Coin Books, &c.” The 
front cover of my copy of the book includes a rubber stamping which reads “Scott 
Stamp & Coin Co. LD, 721 Broadway, New York’—likely the distributor of the book 
in the United States. 

The book begins with a brief introduction to “The Science of Numismatics.” This 
is followed by basic information on ancient Greek coins, periods of minting, met- 
als used, basic terminology, and a review of the types of Greek coins. Then comes a 
description of the gods represented on coins, accompanied by line drawings of coins 
depicting the various gods. Next is information on the inscriptions found on coins, 
methods of dating coins, an explanation of coin denominations, and a geographical 
guide to the ancient Greek world. The few remaining pages are devoted to similar 
basic information about ancient Roman coins, and the book concludes with simple 
advice regarding counterfeit coins and on arranging a cabinet of coins. Head advises, 
“coins should be kept under lock and key in a mahogany cabinet.” And his final piece 
of advice is truer today than ever before: “Under every coin there should be a descrip- 
tive card...” on which should be carefully recorded “the name of the persons from 
whom it was acquired.” Head continued, “A coin from a well-known cabinet will al- 
ways fetch more when sold than an equally fine specimen of which the antecedents 
are unknown.” 

In 1888, the publisher of the series combined Head’s volume on ancient coins with 
Jewitt’s volume on English coins to create a booklet titled English Coins and Tokens, 
with a Chapter on Greek and Roman Coins. Barclay Head’s little guide then faded into 
obscurity until its revival by Attic Books in 1969. 

It is unfortunate that some reprinters take efforts to disguise the fact that they are 
reprinting an older reference by omitting any mention of the original source. When 
Attic Books Ltd. reprinted Head’s book, they shortened the title from The Young Col- 
lectors Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins to simply Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Coins. Presumably, by modifying the title they hoped to widen the audience for the 
book beyond those that are “young collectors.” 

For the reprint, the book was enlarged from its original 4 x 6.5 inch size, making 
the text and illustrations slightly larger, and an illustrated card cover replaced the 
original text-only thin paper cover. ‘The inside of the original book was copied with 
just three minor modifications reflecting the shortened title: (1) on the title page the 


words “Young Collector’s” were masked, leaving only “Handbook of Greek and Ro- 
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man Coins;” (2) at the top of the first page, “Young Collector’s Handbook of” was 
masked, leaving just “Greek and Roman Coins;” and (3) at the top of all subsequent 
even-numbered pages, the words “Young Collector’s” were masked, leaving only the 
word “Handbook” 

On the back cover, the original Scott & Co. advertisement was replaced by a table 
illustrating the Latin, early Greek, and late Greek equivalents of the English alphabet. 
This “Ancient Alphabets” table was taken from A Catalogue of Greek Coins, by Gilbert 
Askew, published by B. A. Seaby, Ltd., London, in 1951.‘ Only a portion of the origi- 
nal table was reproduced, and it was slightly rearranged to fit the back of the small 
Handbook. 

By combining an obscure 1871 guide with a 1951 table and a 1969 cover, Attic 
Books created a still useful guide—nearly 100 years after its first publication. But with 
the reprint itself now being more than fifty years old, any “young collectors” who 
purchased a copy when it was published no longer fall into that category! 


om 
Notes: 


' Barclay Head's Handbook is listed as No. 321 in William E. Daehn, Annotated Bibliography 
of Ancient Greek Numismatics, Lancaster/London: Classical Numismatic Group, 2012. 


From the Wikipedia entry on Barclay V. Head. 
* No. 90 in Daehn. 
‘No. 305 in Daehn. 
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A Fascinating Armand Champa 
Inscription 


By Cole Hendrickson 


In the recent Kolbe & Fanning sale of the P. Scott Rubin library, I was fortunate 
to be able to acquire Rubin’s complete set of Bowers & Ruddy and Bowers & Merena 
catalogs. Included amongst the several hundred different catalogs were important 
sales such as the Garrett, Brand, Norweb, and Bass collections. In addition to the 
many sales of coins, tokens, paper money, medals, and related items there were the 
famed four auction sales of the Armand Champa library. The May 19 & 20, 1972 sale 
of Champa’ pattern collection was also included in the lot. This catalog turned out to 
be very interesting for several reasons. For one, it is considered the first catalog in the 
Bowers & Ruddy series. Interestingly, the company was listed as The American Auc- 
tion Association. According to Martin Gengerke’s American Numismatic Auctions, 
the first eleven Bowers & Ruddy sales were under this alternate name with the Bowers 
& Ruddy name first appearing on sale 4. 

Despite these interesting facts, what I found really fascinating was an inscrip- 
tion on the inside front cover of the catalog written by Armand Champa himself! As 
someone who was not born until a few years after Champa’s death, it is amazing to 
own an item that can be traced back to his hands. The inscription reads: “Thanks scott 
for the Laughrey it completed my Chapman / Armand Champa / my favorite Coin in 
the sale was the Amazonia Dollar.” It is likely the case that Champa provided Rubin 
with this inscribed catalog to thank him for the Laughrey catalog. 

This inscription was very intriguing as I was not familiar with the name Laughrey. 
However, the wording of the inscription indicates that it was likely the name of a 
consignor to a Chapman auction. A quick look inside volume one of John W. Adam's 
United States Numismatic Literature reveals that the main consignor to S.H. Chap- 
man’s June 25, 1919 sale was J.S. Laughrey. 

James Schoonmaker Laughrey was born on April 6, 1874 to a wealthy Pennsylva- 
nia family. His father was a very successful businessman in the coal and coke indus- 
try. According to his page on findagrave.com, Laughrey had an affinity for fast cars 
and he “holds the distinction of, after purchasing his new White Steamer, being the 
first in Fayette County [Pennsylvania] to get a speeding ticket on July 4, 1907 while 
going through Vanderbilt.” Unfortunately, the Laughrey family lost everything due 
to the downfall of the coal and coke industry. James never truly recovered from this 
setback and he eventually moved to Pennsauken, New Jersey to live with his daughter. 
He died there on February 9, 1945 at the age of 70. 

Back to the inscription: we learn that Armand Champa’ favorite coin from his 
pattern collection was the 1872 Amazonian Dollar which appeared in lot 1086 and 
sold for $5500. We also learn that Champa was able to complete his set of Chapman 
catalogs with the receipt of the 1919 Laughrey sale. 
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The catalog referenced in the inscription is likely the same one that appears in 
Part Three of Bowers and Merena’s sale of Armand Champa’ library which oc- 
curred on September 10, 1995. Lot 2144 included seven S.H. Chapman catalogs from 
1913-1919 with one of them being the 1919 Laughrey sale. Cataloger Charles Davis 
described the lot as “a grouping of seven sales including Sargent, Lyman, Jenness, Bi- 
erl, 6/28/1917, Barnet, and Laughrey, all small format catalogues in the original gilt- 
printed white card covers, Bierl is priced in red ink and has taped covers, Laughrey 
bears the inkstamp of Ted Leon and contains numerous pencil annotations, all in the 
original gilt-printed white card covers. Very Good to Fine.” The lot was estimated at 
$250 and sold for $308 including the 10 percent buyers premium. 

Interesting to note is the fact that a different copy of the Laughrey sale appeared in 
the recent Kolbe & Fanning sale of the P. Scott Rubin library where it sold for a whop- 
ping $1,000 based on an estimate of $150. 

The several hundred Bowers & Ruddy and Bowers & Merena catalogs were a 
major addition to my library which required me to purchase two more bookcases! 
Despite the catalogs for many famous and notable sales, the single 1972 auction of 
Armand Champa’ pattern collection stands out amongst the rest in large part due to 
the fascinating inscription on the inside front cover. 


Sources: 


Adams, John W. United States Numismatic Literature. Volume 1: Nineteenth Century Auction 
Catalogs. George Frederick Kolbe Publications. 1982. 


Gengerke, Martin. American Numismatic Auctions. Newman Numismatic Portal. 2009. 
The Armand Champa Library. Four volumes. Bowers & Merena. 1994-1995. 


https://www.findagrave.com/memorial/79243909/james-schoonmaker-laughrey 
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Woodward's 96th Sale 


By David Hirt 


Woodward's 96th sale was held August 20 through 24, 1888. It was a sale of books 
and catalogs, and of the 3633 lots in the sale about 200 were numismatic. I believe that 
the numismatic and New England history books were from Woodward's library. If so, 
he must have been VERY disappointed with the abysmal prices realized. 

In The Asylum 19th century catalog survey published in 2005, only three copies of 
this sale were reported. Two of them are mine. Unfortunately, several NBS members 
with large holdings of catalogs did not respond to this survey. Too bad, but they must 
have had their reasons. Since that time, a few other copies of the 96th sale have been 
offered at auction. I am very lucky to have a priced catalog of this sale. Woodward was 
having problems with his eyesight, and VERY few copies were priced. Even the copy 
in ANS is not noted as priced. 

I am not sure what the economic conditions were in 1888, but something effect- 
ed the bidding, as the items in this sale brought extremely low prices. For example, 
Haseltine'’s type table catalog realized 1/4 cent! It would have been a numismatic lit- 
erature collector’s dream to have been a bidder as this sale. Quite a few lots in this sale 
are listed as “Out.” Perhaps the bids were so low that WEW refused to honor them. 
One very large lot containing 598 pieces, with catalogs from RW Mercer, Fabyan, 
Haseltine, CL Stake, AB Sage, and many more realized $2.50 for the lot. Most Co- 
gan sales went for one cent each. Woodward's library sale of 6810 lots 1869 brought 
35 cents, 

A group of Woodward's sales were offered. 
His early sales, A,1,2,3 realized five cents each. 
His description of the Mickley sale catalogue 
is interesting. “Sells at auction at $5 each. 
I will give $4 each for as many copies as can 
be found.” A bidder bought it in this sale for 
20 cents!! 

In the numismatic book section a thick pa- 
per copy of Numisgraphics realized $1.25. An- 
drew’s book on cents brought 25 cents. Barra’s 
1863 book Something About Coins was offered, 
but not sold. A manuscript of the Bache Col- 
lection, Brooklyn, 1820 had about a quarter 
page description, sold for 25 cents. 

Cogan’s Dates of US Coins and Their De- 
gree of Rarity brought 8 cents, also his De- 
Haven catalogue brought one cent. A copy of 
Rembrandt Peele’s Washington Album brought 
3 cents. Ed Frossard’s Monograph of Cents & 
Half Cents did a little better at 85 cents. A copy 
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Woodwards 96th Sale 


of Felt’s Account of Massachusettes 
Currency, unbound in sheets sold 
for 5 cents. j E 
A History of Tsien, or the Cash | | pf fh ‘ANNE 
of China, which WEW stated usu- Pee reas 
ally sells for $7 at auction, sold for 
37.5 cents. The 1855 Kline sale, 
priced and named in the hand- 
writing of Charles I Bushnell, 
bound in full turkey morocco gilt, 
inside tooling, realized $1.37. The 
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America, was offered but not sold. 
The Davis book, American Numis- 
matic Literature lists no copies of 
this book sold. 

W.T.R. Marvin's work The Medals of the Masonic Fraternity did better and sold for 
$4.12. Another book that brought a better price was Riddle’s Monograph of the Silver 
Dollar ar $7.00. The 1859 Petersons Complete Coin Book went for 13 cents. 

This work is also listed in the Charles Davis book as having no sales. The Paper 
Money Of Pennsylvania, and a rare monograph on the Anglo-American copper coin- 
age, and a single number of the Coin and Stamp Journal, “which I wrote more than 
100 letters before I was able to obtain it.” It realized $2.50. 

I could have given many more rare items, the cataloging was incomplete, lacking 
date of issue or important information. 
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The Curious Evolution of a 
Classic Numismatic Reference 


By Charles Sullivan 


Over the course of the American numismatic experience, several collecting areas 
have inspired longstanding devotion among the cognoscenti. A prominent example is 
colonial and early federal copper; hobbyists have pursued prized specimens continu- 
ously since the middle of the nineteenth century. New varieties are being discovered, 
new reference volumes are being published, and new price records are being realized 
on a regular basis. 

Another area of American numismatics with impressive staying power has been 
the paper money issued by the Confederate States of America (CSA) and its eleven 
member states from 1861-1865. In 2005, Pierre Fricke, a preeminent dealer in the 
field, writes in his 800-page magnum opus, Collecting Confederate Paper Money: A 
Complete and Fully Illustrated Guide to All Confederate Note Types and Varieties, 
“People began collecting CSA paper money not long after the fall of Richmond in 
1865.” 

Fifty years after the war ended, in 1915 collector William West Bradbeer self-pub- 
lished Confederate and Southern State Currency, which Fricke tells us “superseded 
many late-19th-century works and was more complete in scope.”! Fricke points out 
the work of three authors—Bradbeer, Grover Criswell, and himself—“represent[s] 
the primary 20th century guide lineage for Confederate currency.’ Tinkers to Evers 
to Chance. Bradbeer to Criswell to Fricke.’ 

Bradbeer estimates the CSA and its eleven state governments, along with banks, 
railroads, insurance companies, merchants, municipalities, parishes, and other enti- 
ties, printed approximately $2.25 billion in paper money to finance the Civil War and 
to create circulating specie, about $225 per capita. Sufficient quantities of notes have 
survived to feed the appetite of a large collector base for the last century and a half.’ 

Contemporary collectors of Confederate currency have access to a huge, ever- 
growing mountain of quality research. A subset of these collectors is also interested 
in the historical reference literature that has propelled Confederate numismatics over 
the past 150 years. I admit to having a foot in both camps—I collect Confederate 


1 Bradbeer (1875-1927) self-published at least one other numismatic reference, Connecticut 
Paper Currency, 1709-1793. A 44-page typewritten manuscript, devoid of illustrations, was 
accessioned by the Connecticut State Library in Hartford on June 5, 1923. Today’s enthu- 
siast may access the work via the internet. Apparently Bradbeer never took his manuscript 
to press. 

2  Criswell (1934-99) founded Bank Note Reporter in 1973 and served as ANA president from 
1977-79. The widely accepted “T number” system for classifying CSA note types is credited 
to him. 

3. Atone time Criswell claimed to have $20 million face value in Confederate currency in his 
dealer stock. 
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| REFERENCE e BOOK e OF ° THE e MONTH 


SPONSORED BY THE LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 
OFFERING NO. 2 FEBRUARY 1983 FREE TO MEMBERS 


CONFEDERATE 
and 
SOUTHERN STATE CURRENCY 
by William West Bradbeer 


Originally published in 1915, William Bradbeer’s work was the 
early standard on Confederate and Southern States currency. It 
served as the guide for all future references. Biographical sketches 
and historical and financial data, all relating to the War Between 
the States, makes this book a must for the library of the serious 
currency collector. No valuations are offered, but a rarity scale 
is included. Long out-of-print, this edition is a 1956 reprint 
prepared by Aubree Bebee. The ANA Reference Book Club was 
fortunate in obtaining his limited remaining stock to offer 
collectors. 


Currently advertised as $20 
Hardcover. 277 pp. Mlustrated. 
Quantity limited to stock on 
hand. One copy per member. 


notes as well as books about these notes. In his preamble, Fricke, a spiritual disciple 
of Aaron Feldman’, advises readers: 


Before you buy your first note, or add any more notes to your collection, 
you should consider reading these books [listed below] and making use 
of the following sources of information. 


Fricke'’s writeup of the Bradbeer work intrigued me. The hunt was on. 


The Original Bradbeer (1915) 


The Bradbeer book enjoyed immediate acclaim, as reported in the August 1915 
Numismatist: “Mr. Bradbeer has made this subject an especial study for a number of 
years and undoubtedly is better posted on it than any other person.” Bradbeer’s work 
retailed for $3.50 upon publication and contains 162 pages. The watershed volume 
represents both the best catalog of CSA-issued notes for its day as well as the most 
comprehensive listing of notes issued by the 11 state governments comprising the 
CSA. Note illustrations of notes are modest in number. Brief historical sketches flesh 
out the lives of the people whose portraits appear on Confederate notes. Bradbeer 
includes the statement “All rights reserved” 


4 Feldman, a New York City coin dealer, notably trumpeted “Buy the Book Before the Coin” 
in the 1960s. 
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Wanting to balance my book budget with my note budget, I made the conscious 
decision to postpone a lengthy search cycle and a projected expenditure of $100+ to 
secure an original Bradbeer. However, although I could not find a copy at Kolbe & 
Fanning or eBay, Google located one at Harvard College’s Widener Library, acces- 
sioned on March 9, 1916. This particular volume has had a sleepy shelf life; the most- 
recent borrower due date, posted inside the back cover, is May 17, 2000. Perhaps it is 
still collecting dust in Cambridge today. 

Harvard's copy was still pristine at the time it was photographed and uploaded to 
the internet sometime in 2000 or later. The plates are clear enough to be of use to the 
casual note collector. 


The First Reprint (1945) 


Putting aside my quest for an original Bradbeer, I settled for R.(uth) Green’s re- 
print of 1945, which I purchased for $15 from a non-numismatic internet bookseller.® 
In her publisher’s Foreword, Ruth writes 


During the past fourteen years I tried at least a dozen times to secure 
Bradbeer’s book on “Confederate and Southern State Currency.’ Each 
time it appeared in auction or was offered for sale, at a higher price. Only 
a few weeks ago I was successful at $35.00. A price I felt was too high, 
especially after examining the book. 


For years I have felt when a recognized work on any series was over 
priced it discouraged collecting the series, with that idea in mind I have 
reprinted Bradbeer’s work adding most of the work written by Mr. H.D. 
Allen, appearing in the Numismatist for 1917; 1918; and 1919. 


Who is the collector alive who hasn't “overpaid” on occasion for an item they have 
been chasing for years? 

Later in her Foreword, Ruth thanks the American Numismatic Association (ANA) 
for reprint rights to the Allen material and for the September 1927 Numismatist ar- 
ticle entitled “Texas Treasury Warrants” by D.C. Wismer.® She lists ANA board mem- 
bers by name, including one Dr. J. Hewitt Judd.” And she thanks the legendary B. Max 


5 Ruth Scrivner Green (1898-1979) and husband Charles Elmore Green (1894-1955) were 
coin dealers in Chicago operating under the trade name “R. Green.” Charles was an early 
co-author of Whitman's The Handbook of United States Coins, aka the “Blue Book.” For 
purposes of this article, in which reference is made to “Ruth” as publisher, it is assumed her 
words and actions reflect those of both Ruth and Charles. Interestingly R. Green’s volumi- 
nous advertising copy was typically written in the first-person voice. 

6 David Cassel Wismer (1857-1949) was “a pioneer researcher in the field of obsolete paper 
money.’ He held ANA Member Number 127. The Society of Paper Money Collectors “Wis- 
mer Project,’ launched in 1964, is an ongoing campaign to publish detailed state-by-state 
guides. 

7 John Hewitt Judd (1899-1986) would later serve as ANA president (1953-55) and in 1959 
published United States Pattern, Experimental, and Trial Pieces, thus joining Bradbeer as a 
“pioneer scholar” of a popular collecting niche. 
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Mehl.* 

The specific acknowledgement of Mehl’s contribution to the 1945 Bradbeer, thank- 
ing him for “his kindness in offering illustrations of these [Texas] notes,’ along with 
a shout out to Loyd Gettys’, who “very graciously loaned me his collection of Con- 
federate paper money to photograph and use in illustrating any articles needed for 
this work, are most curious in light of the fact Ruth incorporates illustrations from 
neither source in her reprint. 

Ruth’s high-level name dropping would not have been obvious to the reader of 
1945. An analysis of the illustrations appearing in the three original source publica- 
tions (1915 Bradbeer, 1917-1919 Numismatist, September 1927 Numismatist), com- 
pared to the 1945 reprint, shows evidence of no new plates dating after 1927. 

The obfuscation is carried over in her promotion of the Bradbeer reprint as well. 
In her November 1945 Numismatist advertisement, she writes 


The rarest of the numismatic books published during the twentieth cen- 
tury... The reprint is limited to 1,000 copies and will be far superior to 
the original. Due to unexpected costs I will have to increase the price to 
$5.00. Orders received prior to Nov. 20th 1945 PREPAID $4.00. Orders 
received Nov 20th and thereafter, prepaid $5.00." 


The only “far superior” aspect of the 1945 Bradbeer over the 1915 Bradbeer is the 
inclusion of the Allen and Wismer articles. Whereas the original 1915 edition con- 
tains 162 pages, the 1945 reprint runs 277 numbered pages plus an additional 14 
pages encompassing the Wismer material (numbered 156A to 156N). Ruth main- 
tains Bradbeer’s original pagination intact. The Allen articles occupy the back part of 
the book (pages 163-277), whereas the Wismer article is inserted between the South 
Carolina chapter and the original Texas chapter. The reprint is photo reproduced, not 
typeset. Bradbeer’s 1915 copyright notice has been removed. ‘The book is bound in 
pale blue cloth with gold lettering. 

~ Ruth’s 1,000 copies lasted about a decade, for by 1956 Bradbeer had become a rare 
item once again. Coin dealer Aubrey Bebee offered the 1945 Bradbeer in the August 
1956 Numismatist, stating “Only a few left at $7.50"! 


8 Russian immigrant Benjamin Max Mehl (1884-1957), based in Fort Worth, Texas, was indis- 
putably the best-known coin dealer in the United Sates during the first half of the twentieth 
century. He invested enormous sums promoting coin collecting to the general public. 

9 Gettys (1893-1982) would later serve as ANA president (1947-49) and wrote articles on 
paper money for the Numismatist. 

10 Inthe same November 1945 advertisement, Ruth offers a reprint of Sylvester Crosby's Early 
Coins of America for $20. “Limited print run of 500 copies.” She includes a supplement 
detailing those colonials discovered after the publication of the original book in 1875. 
Crosby's work has been reprinted many times over the last 145 years. 

11 Aubrey (1906-92) and Adeline Bebee (d. 1998), based in Omaha, Nebraska, were major 
players in the coin business in the mid-20" century. Aubrey was Charter Member Num- 
ber 1 of the Professional Numismatists Guild in 1955. The couple’s 80-page “Bargain Retail 
Catalogue,’ published annually, was a significant numismatic resource. The Bebees pro- 
moted numismatic literature tirelessly during the early part of their careers, thereby help- 
ing to stoke the surge in demand for numismatic literature after World War II. 
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The Second Reprint (1956) 


Five months later, in the January 1957 Numismatist, Aubrey offered his own Brad- 
beer, a “New reprint, just off the press” at $7.50. Aubrey writes in his Foreword: 


Due to the unprecedented number of new collectors of Confederate Pa- 
per Money it has become increasingly most difficult to secure a copy of 
the standard reference “Confederate and Southern States[sic] Currency” 
by Bradbeer. Having received innumerable requests for this book, which 
continues to be the most popular in the series, I have decided to have it 
reprinted and made available to collectors. 


He thanks Mr. R.F. Schermerhorn for supplying “the Republic of Texas and Goy- 
ernment of Texas Notes.”’* He goes on to say “...I wish to thank Ruth Green for her 
kindness in offering illustrations of notes.” His acknowledgement of Ruth Green im- 
plies (a) he had bought some (or all) of R. Green’s inventory of Bradbeer; and (b) he 
had reprinted the 1945 edition with the publisher’s permission.’’ A side-by-side com- 
parison of the 1945 and 1956 volumes shows them to be virtually identical. The note 
plates are neither augmented in quantity nor enhanced in quality. A copyright notice 
is still missing. The page count is the same (i.e., 277 + 14 for the Wismer selection). 
The book is once again photo reproduced, not typeset. Aubrey’s only modifications 
to Ruth's version are to revise the Foreword and to change the color of the cover toa 
soft grey with navy lettering, a subtle nod to the Confederate infantryman’s uniform. 

Aubrey’s final honoree, yet another “contributor” who appears to have made no 
contribution to the 1956 reprint, is “Mr. D.O. Barrett, Curator, of Boy’s Town Phila- 
matic Center, which exhibits the largest collection of Confederate paper money in 
America.” Barrett is commended for helping to photograph the notes supplied by 
Schermerhorn.” As is the case with the 1945 reprint, there is no illustration in the 
1956 reprint that does not appear in the 1915 original edition, 1917-19 Numismatist, 
or September 1927 Numismatist. 

The quantity of copies Aubrey printed in 1956 is unknown. Presumably around 
1982, Bebee’ss sold its remaining inventory of Bradbeer to the ANA Library. In Febru- 
ary 1983, ANA members belonging to the Reference Book Club of the Month were 
offered a copy of the 1956 Bradbeer from Bebee’s “limited remaining stock.” On an 
inflation-adjusted basis, the ANA Library’s price of $6.25 was a screaming bargain 
compared to the author’s price of $3.50 in 1915, Ruth’s introductory price of $4.00 in 


12 Whether Schermerhorn, who hailed from Dallas, Texas, was Aubrey’s customer or fellow 
dealer is unclear; in the September 1956 Numismatist, Schermerhorn had placed a full- 
page advertisement offering to buy many types of federal notes, national gold bank notes, 
and territorial notes from various western states (but not Texas). 

13 It may be remembered Charles Green had passed the year before, in 1955. 

14 Dwight Orion Barrett (1894-1964) donated his holdings of stamps and bank notes in 1947 
to Boys Town (located just west of Omaha). His gift became the foundation of the Phila- 
matic Center. Later he served as the unpaid curator of the collection. As is the case with 
Schermerhorn, Barrett may have been a Bebee’s customer. 
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1945, and Aubrey’s price of $7.50 in 1957." 

William Bradbeer compiled his work for the love of the hobby. As Ruth tells us, 
the book had become expensive and rare by 1945. The second chapter of the Bradbeer 
era lasted barely a decade before the book merited another release. The Greens and 
the Bebees, two husband-and-wife teams rarely found among the ranks of major coin 
dealers, either then or now, reprinted Bradbeer not as a moneymaker but rather as a 
means of growing their respective customer bases. At about the same time the 1956 
reprint appeared, the flamboyant Grover Criswell was beginning a four-decade cru- 
sade as author and promoter extraordinaire of CSA paper money, the greatest cham- 
pion this segment of the hobby has ever known. Given the volume of CSA catalogs 
and studies released by Criswell and his contemporaries, it is not surprising Aubrey's 
print run in 1956 was adequate to satisfy collector demand for 25+ years. 


Later Reprints (2011 to Present) 


Five decades elapsed before a third Bradbeer reprint hit the market. Around 2011 
non-numismatic entrepreneurs began offering inexpensive versions of Bradbeer's 
original 1915 publication, as is evidenced by the page count of 162 (i.e., no Allen 
or Wismer selections). Numismatic scholarship took a decided U-turn, for modern 
publishers of Bradbeer have been totally devoid of numismatic knowledge. They have 
seized upon the chance to make a quick buck by securing an old book with no copy- 
right. The print quality of the text and the clarity of the note plates in the new books 
are not improved since the 1945 and 1956 reprints. 

Whereas 10 years ago the first Bradbeer reissuers of the modern era might have 
printed perhaps 25-50 copies in the hope they would sell, today’s print-on-demand 
technology allows publishers to collect the customer’s money up front and then pro- 
duce a single volume economically. Customer choices abound. A bare-bones Brad- 
beer reprint in paper cover currently runs about $10. For approximately $50, a collec- 
tor may order a “deluxe” volume, often imported. Here is a typical pitch: 


Leather Binding on Spine and Corners with Golden Leaf Printing and 
embossing with round Spine completely handmade binding. Reprinted 
in 2020 with the help of original edition published long back [1915]. This 
book is printed in black & white, sewing binding for longer life, Printed 
on high quality Paper, re-sized as per Current standards, professionally 
processed without changing its contents.’° 


No Bradbeer printed after 1956 has more content than the 1915 edition. And no 
publisher has typeset the book since 1915 either. 

Tastes and budgets in numismatic book collecting will always differ. Admittedly 
one benefit of the print-on-demand revolution is virtually any vintage numismatic 
reference, once out of copyright, can be reproduced quickly and sold inexpensively. 


15 The February 1983 notice sent to members of the book club states Bradbeer is “Currently 
advertised at $20.” Whether Bebee's was charging $20 in 1982 is unclear. By this time the 
firm's Numismatist advertising was not showcasing numismatic literature as it had during 
the halcyon 1950s. 

16 ‘The vendor who promoted this volume on Amazon.com is based in India. 
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Would a high-quality, thoughtfully conceived Bradbeer reprint be well received in 
today’s marketplace? This is as much a philosophical question as an economic one. No 
Bradbeer has ever sported a flashy cover (which helps sell books). A reprint of the 1915 
version would be less useful to today’s CSA collector than either the 1945 or 1956 ver- 
sions. Other Confederate catalogs tend to be much better illustrated. Bradbeer has rarity 
ratings but no prices. Nor does Bradbeer split microns in listing dozens of printing-plate 
varieties for a single note type, which many modern collectors seem to crave. 

Yet Bradbeer does retain its charm as a classic reference volume, for one can only 
imagine the pleasure and satisfaction William Bradbeer, the groundbreaker, derived 
from pulling together information from disparate sources and compiling a volume 
which is both readable by those with only mild interest in the topic and yet helpful 
to those looking to assemble an appealing collection of Confederate paper money. 

One famous coin collector of recent times is reputed to have amassed an extensive 
and expensive numismatic library whose volumes were rarely opened. I fall on the 
opposite end of the spectrum. One day I will acquire a 1915 Bradbeer, perhaps well 
worn, and place it on the shelf right next to the 1945 and 1956 versions, sandwiched 
between Fricke and Criswell. 


I wish to commend Pete Smith for his superb, and indispensable, American Numis- 
matic Biographies. And I wish to thank Joel Orosz for his keen insights and helpful 
suggestions in preparing this article. 
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By Pete Smith 


Two rival publishers offered guide books to visitors at the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia in 1885. A recently discovered letter offers insight into their rivalry. 
A.M. Smith had sold thousands of copies of his Coins and Coinage at the Mint since 
1881. In 1885 he came out with a larger revised and improved Visitors Guide and 
History of the United States Mint, Philadelphia, Pa. In that same year an author with 
no numismatic credentials, George G. Evans, published his Il/ustrated History of the 
United States Mint. Two years later one publisher was going strong while the other 
had packed up and left the state. 


George Greenlief Evans 


Relatively little has been previously published about George G. Evans. While do- 
ing research for this article I found both his birth and death records. He was born in 
Bingham, Maine, on July 9, 1829, into a family with Welsh ancestry. His parents were 
Daniel W. Evans (1803-1887) and Susan Bean (1804-1888). One of his uncles was 
George Evans (1797-1867) who served as a U.S. Representative and later as a US. 
Senator. 

George left home in Maine to work for a relative, Thomas Wallis Evans (1811- 
1897) who had a dry goods store at 818 Chestnut in Philadelphia. In 1854, with finan- 
cial backing from his family, Evans opened his Great Gift Bookstore at 439 Chestnut 
in the bookselling district of Philadelphia. 

He was a pioneer in offering premiums (gifts) with purchase that were selected by 
store staff. Most customers received cheap jewelry. Perhaps a few received better gifts 
valued up to $100. Customers were encouraged to form book clubs to acquire better 
gifts with larger purchases. The Evans operation became the largest of five such gift 
book stores in Philadelphia 

George married Ellen Bradley (1833-1898) on November 26, 1857. Their three 
children were Florence Alice Evans (1859-1933), George Gerald Evans (1860-1942), 
and Bertram B. Evans (1868-1944). 

In an 1860 newspaper ad, Evans stated, “I will furnish any book (of a moral char- 
acter) published in the United States.’ Later in the ad he offered, “All the writings of 
every standard author in every department of literature, in every style of binding, at 
the publisher's lowest price.” 

George had a younger brother, Daniel Webster Evans (1833-1899) who was origi- 
nally a partner before he opened the Pioneer Gift Book Store in New York. The broth- 
ers published similar catalogs as G.G. Evans and D.W. Evans. 

During the Civil War, George served briefly from May 16, 1861, until August 26, 
1861, as a private with the First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry. This was a vol- 
unteer militia that was accepted into service with the U.S. Cavalry for a ninety-day 
enlistment. 
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In 1862 he ventured into sales of California wine and issued 10,000 encased post- 
age stamps to advertise the product. It is estimated that fifteen of the one cent (blue) 
issues may survive, ten of the three cent (red) and a single example of the ten cent 
(green) issue. The wine venture failed with the 1862 crop failure. 


Evans is often credited as the author of I/lustrated History of the United States Mint 
with a Complete Description of American Coinage. This is an incorrect statement. The 
title page states that it is edited by the publisher. The book was compiled from various 
sources including flattering descriptions of Mint officers. 

With each sale, the buyer received a small medalet with the Lord’s Prayer, struck by 
George Soley on a surplus old Mint press that is now at the ANA Museum. The 1892 
edition of Illustrated History includes this description: 


The Lord’s Prayer Medalet. 


This fac-simile presents the smallest space in which the Lord’s Prayer was 
ever known to be struck on Metal. 


It was made on the first “Steam Coining Press”, used by The U.S. Mint 
in 1836, This press is now in the possession of G. B. Soley, Philadelphia. 


These medalets are not for sale at the Mint, but are presented to purchas- 
ers of the Mint book. 


In 1894 the Secret Service banned production and sale of the Evans book because 
it contained illustrations of all the current coins of the country, contrary to the Act 
of February 10, 1891. Similar illustrations had been included since the 1885 edition 
but now included the new Barber 1892 half dollar, a current coin. Evans continued 
to publish but later editions only included rare coins that commanded a premium. 

They also banned sale of the Lord’s Prayer medalets. Medals produced on the for- 
mer steam press had been sold without problems by George Soley at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

Many of the books sold by Evans were remainders or reprints of popular titles. It 
was reported that Evans sales amounted to 3000 books per day, more than 60,000 per 
month and a million volumes in a year. 

In a November 1, 1989, article in Coin World, Fred L. Reed III analyzed the titles 
published by Evans. He reported that many had anti-Jewish or anti-Catholic themes. 
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The graves of George Evans and his wife. 


Another theme focused on a northern view of the south before the Civil War. 

Evans died at 830 Beechwood Street in Philadelphia on June 2, 1906. He and his 
wife, Ellen, are buried in West Laurel Hill Cemetery in Bala Cynwyd, a Welsh suburb 
of Philadelphia. 


The Evans Book 


There are hundreds of varieties of Evans’ Illustrated History of the United States 
Mint that have never been completely catalogued. When George Kolbe conducted the 
November 2007 sale of Frank Van Zandt’s library, lot 796 included 158 copies of the 
Evans book and even that group probably did not have all the varieties. 

Editions are dated 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1896, 
1897, 1898, and 1901. These may be grouped by their cover illustrations. 

The 1885 first edition had the shorter title of History of the United States Mint at 
Philadelphia. This had a gilt stamped image of the Mint on the front cover. Binding 
variations included russet or brown cloth, flexible brown leather tied at spine, and 
dark brown quarter morroco. 

An 1885 revised edition followed with a gilt banner on the cover. Cover colors 
are described as brown, maroon, red, and olive gray, It also came in paper covers, 
half morocco and full morocco. Printed by Dunlap & Clarke, 819-21 Filbert Street. 
Portrait of Daniel Fox follows page 104. Numbered pages: 162. 

The 1886 to 1890 and early 1891 editions had a gilt stamped title and the illustra- 
tion of obverse and reverse of an 1849 twenty-dollar gold coin. Bindings were cloth, 
paper, half morocco and full morocco. 

With the 1888 edition, the portrait of Fox follows page 108, sometimes facing page 
108, sometimes facing 109. Numbered pages: 160. 

For the 1890 edition, portrait of Superintendent Oliver Bosbyshell follows page 
110. Numbered pages: 153. An ad for Scott Stamp and Coin is on page 154. 

With a later 1891 edition came a gilt stamped title and spread eagle imprint. The 
covers varied in texture and with the blind stamped corners. Evans address at 1227 
Chestnut Street on title page. Portrait of Mint Director Edward Leech (1850-1900) 
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follows page 96. 

In 1892 came the special U.S. Mint Centennial edition with gilt stamped cover. 
Title page came with no notation, the notation, “(Seventy-first thousand)” or the no- 
tation “(Eighty-first Thousand).” Dunlap & Clark are now at 1306-9-10 Filbert Street. 
Between pages 88 and 89 are 32 plates of coins with valuations. Numbered pages: 179. 

The 1893 edition included “COLUMBIAN / EDITION / 1893” gilt stamped on the 
spine. The front cover had a gilt circular medallion of Christopher Columbus. Title 
page had the notation, “(Ninety-first thousand)” Twenty-four pages of plates of coins 
are between pages 88 and 89. Numbered pages: 179. 

With the 1896 edition came the notation, “(Ninety-fifth Thousand). 

The 1897 and 1898 editions have the notation, (Ninety-seventh Thousand).” Evans’ 
address is now 2330 Parrish Street. Portrait of Herman Kretz follows page 90. Num- 
bered pages: 137. 

The 1901 edition again features an eagle on the cover. Quantity indicated is “(One 
Hundred and Thirtieth Thousand).” . 

The book was reprinted in 1997 by Sanford Durst from the 1892 edition with a 
glowing foreword by Eva Adams. An index is added at the back and original ads are 
replaced by ads for Durst. Binding is simple white cloth and size is reduced. 

There are distinct color variations in covers that include brown, maroon, crimson, 
orange, blue, green and black. There are other color variations observed that may be 
actual or may represent the effects of fading. 

Most copies include ads in the back 
with the number of ads variable within 
a single edition. Prominent ads include 
The Real Estate Trust Company and Da- 
vid F. Conover & Co, The 1893 edition 
has an ad for Evans’ next publication 
Visitors’ Companion. 


A.M. Smith 


My interest in A.M. Smith goes back 
to the summer of 1978. I was working in 
Human Resources Information Systems 
for the Minneapolis Public Schools. One 
day a co-worker in the Data Processing 
Department brought in a bottle he had 
dug out of ash at a construction site. The 
bottle was marked with the name of A. 
M. SMITH / 249 HEN Av. / MINNEAP- 
OLIS / MINN. CALIFORNIA / WINE 
DEPOT / ESTABLISHED 1872. Your truly , 9 

I recognized the name as someone Z cH boc 
who compiled numismatic books pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. In a short time I 
was able to confirm that A.M. Smith in) ,y. smith 
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Salt Lake City, Philadelphia and Minneapolis were all the same man. 

Smith produced promotional products for his California Wine Depot that includ- 
ed in addition to the embossed bottles, corkscrews, funnels, shot glasses, serving trays 
and many other items. In time I collected more than a hundred different items. 

I also collected every edition of every Smith book I could find and created an ex- 
hibit for the annual bottle show in Minnesota and won Best-of-Show in 1990. Later I 
went national with an exhibit of “The Challenging Literature of A.M. Smith” that took 
Best of Show at the Denver ANA convention in 1996. 

Anders Madsen Smedt was born on February 4, 1841, in Knusbol, Denmark. His 
father was Mads Hansen Smedt and grandfather was Hans Andersen making a three 
generation loop through the family name. Mads was a husky blacksmith who died 
when Anders was about two years old. Anders’ mother was Anna Dorthea Chris- 
tensen who moved with her four children to Nyborg. She worked hard as a cook and 
merchant during the Danish-Prussian War of 1848-1851. She lost her savings to her 
second husband and divorced about 1849. 

When Anders should have been in school, he preferred to hang out with the sol- 
diers and sailors about the fort at Nyborg. This prepared him for the life of a sailor and 
soldier. Such a career was deferred when, at age 14, he was apprenticed as a moulder 
in an iron foundry. He fought with his boss and left after two years. Then he ventured 
off to Copenhagen to work as a cook on a Dutch merchant ship. Eventually he worked 
his way to Philadelphia on May 1, 1859, and adopted an Americanized version of his 
name as Andrew Madsen Smith. 

When the Civil War broke out, Smith enlisted with the 13th Indiana Regiment on 
April 22, 1861. He suffered a hernia jumping over a fence and received a disability 
discharge on October 2, 1862. He was accepted for service in the Union Navy and 
served as a cook with the Mississippi Squadron. When Vicksburg was surrendered to 
Grant, Smith was there. 

Smith was discharged from the Navy on July 8, 1864, and bought a ticket to San 
Francisco. After a brief job at the salt works, he enlisted with the Second California Reg- 
iment for service against Indians in Arizona Territory. On May 8, 1866, Smith earned 
citizenship in the United States and he was discharged from the Army on May 10. 

He found work as a laborer on the Transcontinental Railroad and earned a promo- 
tion to supervisor. In the winter he was employed as a baggage handler. The golden 
spike was installed at Promontory, Utah territory on May 10, 1869, marking the end 
of railroad construction. Smith thought he would settle down as a farmer on land 
near Elko, Nevada. A killing frost on August 8, 1870, ruined his crop. 

At Ogden Station, Utah Territory, he got a job as a watchman on the railroad. At 
Ogden, passengers transferred from the Central Pacific to the Union Pacific railroad. 
One of those passengers was a single woman from Denmark, Botilla Elberg, on her 
way to meet her brother in California. After distant correspondence and romance, 
she returned to Ogden to marry Smith. 

After receiving $2000 in wine on consignment, he moved into an eleven-foot wide 
space shared with a fruit dealer in Salt Lake City. Prosperity did not come easily but 
came eventually. He invested in corner lots in Salt Lake City and had assets of ten 
thousand dollars by 1875. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF REAR PORTION OF OUR RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 


CLOSED ON SUNDAYS. 


A.M. Smith’s store 


Convinced that he had grown too big for Salt Lake City, he set off for Philadelphia 
and the Centennial celebrations. Success there also did not come easily and he lost 
money by offering liberal credit. He changed his business model to cash and carry 
and became successful. 

Smith joined G.A.R. Post 2 in Philadelphia. Other local members were Mint coin- 
er and future Superintendent, Oliver Bosbyshell (1839-1921), and coin dealer John 
W. Haseltine (1838-1925). With financial success, Smith became a coin collector and 
used the G.A.R. for networking. He used his wine advertising to also solicit the pur- 
chase of coins. His first price list in 1879 had wine prices on one side and coin buying 
prices on the other. He published a newsletter in 1880 to 1881. In 1881 he published 
Coins and Coinage, the United States Mint. This would continue through a dozen edi- 
tions. In 1886 he claimed that he had sold 50,000 copies in three years. 

His next book, published in 1885, was Visitors Guide and History of the United 
States Mint, Philadelphia. This was offered in full Russia binding at $1.50, in quarter 
leather for $1.50, in cloth for $1.00 and paperbound for $.50. This went into immedi- 
ate competition with Evans. Only one edition was published. 

Smith compiled his Illustrated Encyclopedia of Gold and Silver Coins of the World 
for publication in 1886. There was only the one edition, but several colors and bind- 
ings and different quality of bindings. A person could create an exhibit based on the 
many variations of Smith publications. 

Around 1887, Smith moved to Minneapolis and opened a store at 249 Hennepin 
near the train station in the heart of the commercial district. He took mail orders and 
shipped spirits by rail to customers in dry states. He expanded to take over the res- 
taurant at 247 Hennepin. His home was within walking distance on Nicollet Island. 

As had Evans, Smith offered promotional items with wine sales that were imprint- 
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ed with his name. Some were functional like a can opener, corkscrews, shot glasses, 
beer steins and serving trays. He issued boxes of dominoes and packs of playing 
cards. From Smith one could get a safety razor or a clothes brush. These are highly 
collectible in Minneapolis but less appreciated around the country. 

Smith joined the American Numismatic Association as member 302 in June of 
1901. His ad in The Numismatist offered uncirculated coins obtained during his time 
in Philadelphia. He ran an ad for his Illustrated Coin Book on the back page of The 
Numismatist for March 1908. 

Andrew Madsen Smith died in Minneapolis on July 20, 1915. He is buried at Lake- 
wood Cemetery in the family plot with his son but there is no marker on the grave. 

Smith’s first son, George Washington Smith, was born in Philadelphia on February 
15, 1875. He attended law school in Minnesota and practiced as an attorney before 
moving to France and losing contact with his family in Minnesota. He died in Paris 
in October of 1927. One of his descendants contacted me after reading some of my 
earlier articles about Smith. 

His second son, Author Mason Smith, had been born in Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 11, 1879. He managed the wine business in Minneapolis until prohibition in 1919. 
He went into the sand and gravel business and opened a Ford agency, the Universal 
Car Agency, in business 1921 to 1932. The company went broke during the depres- 
sion and Author died in Minneapolis on September 8, 1932. 

Author and Anna Louise Bittdorf had four children. I met two of them when I was 
doing my research some 35 to 40 years ago. One of them recalled the library at the 
home filled to the ceiling with books. I have also met a grandson who consigned some 
of the Smith Library to an auction by Remy Bourne on October 6, 2000. 


A.M. Smith's Books 


Smith compiled the book known as Coins and Coinage, the United States Mint, 
Philadelphia and various other names, published from 1881 to 1886 and sold at the 
Mint. This was issued in a large number of varieties. Early issues had a frontispiece 
of Superintendent A. Louden Snowden (1837-1912). After 1885 the frontispiece be- 
came Superintendent Daniel M. Fox (1819-1890). The Fall 1991 issue of The Asylum 
included my article, “A.M. Smith’s Coins and Coinage: A Trial List.” I listed 27 variants. 

The paperbound issue had a totally different title, [Mlustrated History of the U.S. 
Mint, United States and Colonial Coins. Smith then added “Visitor’s Guide” to this 
title page along with a flower and leaves border and produced a revised and enlarged 
edition. 

The only edition of Visitors Guide known is dated 1885. However, there are several 
variations seen in the binding and two variations in content. These descriptions are 
based on what I see in my collection. I suspect there may be others. 


1. Russet cloth, fine texture, frontispiece black print of Liberty and Eagle. A 
frontispiece plate of Daniel M. Fox is different from the plates seen in Ev- 
ans. Printer Matlock & Harvey, 224-28 S. FIFTH ST. PHILA. on bottom 
of title page. Mint Director James Kimball (1836-1913) plate missing. 
Page 128 has engraving with head and helmets. Size 6.2 x 9.3 inches. 
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2. Burgundy cloth, coarse pebbled texture, paper front cover bound in, 
frontispiece black print of Liberty and Eagle, frontispiece of Daniel M. 
Fox. Printer Matlock & Harvey, 224-28 S. FIFTH ST. PHILA. on bot- 
tom of title page. Kimball plate missing. Page 28 has head and helmet. 


3. Brown cloth, thin covers with no boards, paper cover bound in, black 
Liberty and eagle, frontispiece of Daniel M. Fox. Printer Matlock & 
Harvey, 224-28 S. FIFTH ST. PHILA. on bottom of title page. Kimball 
plate missing. Page 128 has head and helmets. 


4. Black cloth, gild stamped title. No frontispiece. Printer Matlock & 
Harvey, 224-28 S. FIFTH ST. PHILA. on bottom of title page. Kim- 
ball plate missing. Page 128 has head and helmets. Size 6 x 8.7 inches. 
Printed images are the same size but page size is smaller. 


5. Burgundy cloth with gold stamped Liberty astride an eagle tossing 
coins from a cornucopia; black stamped border. Frontispiece plate of 
Daniel M. Fox. No printer mentioned on title page; steel plate engrav- 
ing of James Kimball and four pages of text inserted between pages 4 
and 5, page 128 has Italian coins,176 pages. Size 6.2 x 9.3 inches. 


6. Russet cloth, fine texture, Fox frontispiece, no printer noted. Kimball 
plate and text between pages 4 and 5. Page 128 has Italian coins. 


7. Russet cloth, fine pebbled texture, Fox frontispiece, no printer noted. 
Kimball plate and text between pages 4 and 5. Page 128 has Italian 
coins, 


8. Same as above in olive cloth. 


9. Burgundy cloth, fine texture, wide black stamped border, Fox frontis- 
piece, no printer noted. Kimball plate and text between pages 4 and 5. 
Page 128 has Italian coins. Same variety as Heritage / EPN 11/7/2018, 
lot 15971. 


It is likely that the Kimball plate and Italian coins were added after the initial pro- 
duction of the book. Removing the name of the printer suggest that a different printer 
was used. 

A person seeing one copy of the book might describe the cover as brown and that 
would be correct. When presented with two books, it may be difficult to describe the 
color differences with words. In using the terms burgundy and russet, I am attempt- 
ing to show that they are different. I could look to my paint set and call them burnt 
umber and raw sienna but I dont think that would help. 


Compare and Contrast 


1. Smith was an immigrant from a family with limited financial resourc- 
es. He failed in many businesses before finding success in Salt Lake 
City. Evans came from a family of means with financial backing that 
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10. 


allowed him to succeed. 
Smith dropped out of school at age 14. Evans had a classical education. 


Smith’s first book had the alternate title, Illustrated History of the U.S. 
Mint. The Evans book had the title Illustrated History of the United 
States Mint. 


The Smith Visitors Guide was published in a single edition in 1886. The 
Evans Mint Guide went through 13 editions from 1886 to 1901. There 
are some binding varieties of the Smith book but varieties of the Evans 
book are endless. 


Smith's Visitors Guide has forty pages of Mint history, processes and bi- 
ography followed by 135 pages with coin descriptions. Evans’ Illustrat- 
ed History has forty pages of history and processes followed by forty- 
nine pages of coin descriptions followed by forty pages of biographies. 


The Evans books are frequently seen in the literature marketplace. The 
Smith book appears to be somewhat scarce. 


Both books include some of the same illustrations. Both were assem- 
bled from other sources. 


Evans had a brief venture into the California wine business in 1862, 
Smith began in the wine business about 1871 with the family continu- 
ing the business until prohibition in 1919. 


Smith was a serious coin collector and acquired some patterns and fa- 
vors through the Mint. There is no evidence that Evans collected coins. 


Smith had an extensive numismatic library. Evans was in the book 
selling business but there is no evidence of an interest in numismatic 


books. 


The Evans Letter 


Researcher Roger Burdette discovered a letter from Evans to Daniel M. Fox dated 
October 7, 1887, that describes prices and discounts offered to ushers or guides at the 
Mint. A copy of that letter is reproduced on the following page. I will note some of the 


observations I think are significant. 


Le 
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Sales of the books were made through six guides at the Mint who made 
a profit from each sale. 


Evans mentions “During the five years previous to your administra- 
tion, my former competitor, A.M. Smith, had the field all to himself” 
The Smith publication was Coins and Coinage, the United States Mint, 
Philadelphia. 


Evans reported that he “commenced gathering material for my book 
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Philadelphia, October 7, ls’, ” 
determined to sell tha books, on which thay caild make the most 


money, with but little regard to the merits of the books sold, 
During the five years previous to your administration, 
my former competitor, A. M. Smith, had the field all to himself, 
and furnished a small pamphist in large quentities purporting to 
be a "History of the Philadelphia wint*, on which he made a profit 


Hon, Daniel M.. Fox, 
Superintendent U, $. Mint, 
Philadelphia, 
Dear Sirt- 

I learned this afternoon that some one or mors of the 
over and above cost of four hundred per cent, This pamphlet 
guides had complained to you about my raising the price of my 
was sold at the Mint to visitors at 40 cts. per copy, and supplied 
Mint. Rook, This T assure you has not been done; neither do I 
to the quides at 28 cts. per copy, the discamt being 30% off re- 
contamplate making any changs in the prices at prasont. 


tail prices,(or 12 cts. per margin or profit to the guides.) 
On or about the 23rd, ult,, I handed to each ona of tha Prices, { Re Der OORT BETES Y iat 


Without trouble or i tment on their part, the guides now 
six guides a notice of which the following is a copy: B Eos SP as Lae ee 


"On and after October lst,, 1887, the premitim copies will be 
reduced from sight to four copies with each one hundred books 


are and have been making four times as mich money as the publish- 
er, and yet they are not satisfied. 

When I commenced gathering material for my book in the 
Fall of 1484, I fully expected that I should not be required to 


delivered, In justice to myself and parties with whom I have 


business relations, | am compelled to adopt this as a rule until 
further notice. * give a discount to the guides of more than 40s off from retail 


The ushers or guides at the Mint have always had a dis- prices, and should not have dme eo had it not been for the com- 


th 
count of 50% off on the retail price of my book since ite publi- petition that I was campelled to submit to. When ir. Smi 


cation, which is an umisually large one on copy-right books, Tho learned that my book was in course of publication, he inmediately 


largest discount that I make to ths book-trade is 40¢ off. The reduced the retail price of his pamphlet from 40 to 25 cts., and 


lowered his price to the guides from 28 cts, to 12% cts. 
$oon after the publication of my book(the Fall of 1885) 


give-away copies called by the ushers “premiums” was started by 


Mr, A. M. Smith, my competitom, who first gave four copies extra 
ir. Smith issued another book uniform in size with mine, but not 


in number pf pages, illustrations or merit, This book he first 
offered at Os discount, and, not meeting with success in selling 


with each one hundred books. delivered, 1 gave the sams. Hein- 
craasnd these copies to sight with each one hundred hooks, 1 sub- 
mitted, under protest. to that imposition, as the guides seamed } 


nosso 13 


publisher and book-seller, and I assure you that giving extra copies 
to purchasers is entirely foreign to tha book-trads, and that in 


to the quides, he offered them what I have always considered te be 
in the nature of a bribe, i.e,, giving thea eight extra copies 
with each one hundred delivered, In order to have my book sold 
at the Mint, I have been compelled to compete with an inferior 
book on humilieting terms, 


all my past experience, I have never known » standard copy-right 
book to ba sold on more liberal terms than I have made with the 
guides or ushers of the U. S$, Mint. 

Thanks to your kindness and correct judgement, I have Very respectfully, 


been relieved of this unjust competition, Your ob't. servant, 


= 


It is my purpose to improve the book fran time to time. Ler GF tm d- 
A second revision is now being made, New matter and new tables of 
moneftary statistics of the last two fiscyl years, besides one or 
mors new steal plates will appsar in my noxt edition, 

Begging your kind indulgence for inflicting so long a 
letter on you, I will say that I was prompted to do so by two rea- 
sons, Ono is that an unjust complaint has been made to you in 
relation to the terms of my dealings with the guides; the otter 
reason is that I deeire that you may have some writing to refer to 
in case your attention is again “cated to this subject, In rela- 
tion to the dissatisfaction among the guides of the Mint, it is 
but just to say thet three of them have expressed themsslves as 
being entirsly satisfied with the now terms on which my books are 
to be furnished in future, namely, a discaimt of 50¢ off from re- 
tail prices with four extra copies to be donated with each ono 


hundred books sold.~ 
It has been more than thirty years since I became a 
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in the fall of 1884” and later that the book was published in the Fall of 
1885. 


4. After complaining about the competition from Smith, he mentions, 
“Thanks to your kindness and correct judgement, I have been relieved 
of this unjust competition.” It was about this time that Smith moved to 
Minneapolis. Cause and effect are difficult to determine. 


I found that after 42 years of study, I could still learn something new about A.M. 
Smith. In doing research for this article, I also learned much that I didn't know about 
Evans. I hope that readers of The Asylum will also find something to learn in the 
article. 


(art 


-_— 


Support Your NBS 


Established in 1979, the Numismatic Bibliomania Society's 
purpose is to stimulate interest in collecting numismatic 
literature and cultivate cooperation among collectors and 
researchers. The NBS has a rich history of generous mem- 
bers who have supported its mission over the years. 


The NBS would be truly grateful for your donation to help sustain our role in the 
numismatic community. As a 501(c)3 organization, all donations to the NBS are 
tax-deductible as allowed by law. 

Become a Sustaining Member or 

make a one-time donation today. 


Contact NBS Treasurer Chuck Heck at treasurer@coinbooks.org. 


Subscribe free to 


The E-Sylum 


an electronic publication of 


e-sylum.org 
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Book Review: Coins Minted by 
the Knights in Malta by John Gatt 


By William VanOrnum 


Who are the Knights of Malta? One thing 
is for sure: this religious order of the Roman 
Catholic Church has evolved in different ways 
since the eleventh century, a time of Crusades 
between antagonists from different lands. The 


‘ - : : Mcom prehensive catalogue 1530 to 1798 
Order began with a Hospitaller orientation, [= °3"" Va 


A 
/ 


; “SN 


SC By John A Gatt 


and later changed into an organization that was (as 
es 4 ill 1803 pL GOz! 


both military and Hospitaller, protecting pil- 
grims and providing medical services to them 
on journeys.’ The Order gained financial pros- 
perity during the 16th through 18th centuries. 
After the Order was evicted from Malta in 1798, 
there was disorganization. From the 19th cen- 
tury to the 21st, the Order has distinguished 
itself through charitable works, and is recog- 
nized by the United Nations. Because of this, 
food, funds, and medical care can be delivered 
quickly anywhere in the world. There are 13,500 
Knights worldwide and over 80,000 volunteers (Maltesers) who serve the global com- 
munity through works of charity. (Disclosure: I have been a member of the Order 
since 2010. The full name of the Order is Sovereign Military Hospitaller Order of 
Saint John of Jerusalem of Rhodes and of Malta.) 

By dint of his own journeys around the world, John Gatt (himself a native of Mal- 
ta) presents Coins Minted by the Knights in Malta: A Comprehensive Catalogue 1530 
to 1798 (Melbourne: Waratah Group, 2018). This was not a book written in one’s 
home den with computers and book or forays to local libraries. Gatt, like a good 
Knight of yore, driven by passion and desire for truth, journeyed from his home in 
Australia, taking many different numismatic pilgrimages to where he could see, ex- 
amine, and learn about these coins. He visited museums, archives, coin dealers, and 
numismatists with private collections. The ring of authenticity resonates from every 
page of this book; a labor of love and a desire to keep this knowledge alive for future 
generations. 

His book is organized in the following manner. There is a section for each Grand- 
master—28 that reigned in Malta, containing summaries of the life and times of each, 
and the coins minted during their reign. There is a listing of the dates when the coins 
were minted, the number seen in museums and private hands, the total number, and 
the average weight and size. Most of the coins are accompanied by full-color photo- 
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graphs. To help identify the coins, there is a listing of Obverses, Reverses, and Edge 
types, as well as of every die variety seen, as well as the total number in museums and 
in private hands. His work here also delineates average weight, average size, and the 
rotation if milled coinage that is minted by press. 

The data base is thorough—over 16,600 different coins (in gold, silver, and cop- 
per), with 2,850 varieties listed, 1,380 varieties previously not listed, as well as nine 
totally new coins. Accompanying this is information on minting processes, die-mak- 
ing, coin rotation, patterns and trial pieces, minting errors, fiduciary coins, foreign 
counter-marked coins as well as counterfeit coins. His numbering system contains 
three parts. The first part—01 to 28—are the Grand Masters that ruled during the 
Order’s stay in Malta. The second part is the denomination of 27 different type coins, 
many familiar, some esoteric: Piccolo, Grano, Tari, Scudo, Zecchino, as well as oth- 
ers. The third part of the classification system is the obverse number, edge type, and 
reverse number. Edge types are classified as No Edge Applied, Applied Edges, Edge 
Unknown, and Edge removed or worn out. Reverse dies are noted as well as these 
suffixes: counter stamped, die clash, double struck, and filled die. Here is an example: 
06-6T-02X02: 06 (De Valette), 6T (6 Tari) -02 (Obverse number) X (no applied edge) 
02 (Reverse number). A review in Coins Weekly has suggested further data to be in- 
cluded.’ The photos are large and sharp and red arrows make it easy on the eyes when 
looking at small details of die varieties and states. 

Let’s take a look one of the Grandmasters. Here is Gatt’s description of the life 
and times of Grand Master 10, Martin Garzes. He served as the 58th Grand Master, 
between 8 May, 1595 and 7 February, 1601: 


Garzes’s election as Grand Master was greatly welcomed by the King of 
Spain Philip II. So much that he decreed that an increase of grain was 
to be given to Malta which had suffered during the Verdalle [previous 
Grandmaster] reign. The King also gave a large amount of money to help 
with the fortification of Gozo. 


Within a short period of time of becoming Grand Master, Garzes suc- 
cessfully stopped the conflicts and disorder between the various Langues? 
that had prevailed during the reign of the previous two Grand Mas- 
ters. His impartiality also helped to improve the Order’s international 
relationships.’ 


Here are photos of three different reverses presented by Gatt: 


ND Rev 25 


Rev 20 ND 
1- *CONCUTIATIS* 1- *CONCUTIATIS*« 1- *CONCUTIATIS* 
NEMINEM NEMINEM NEMINEM 
2- Curl between CO 2- Curl next to C 2- Curl next to N 

3- Cross far from plate 
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The arrows on these three coins also point to distinguishing characteristics of die 
varieties. 

Collectors like the colors of copper coins. Witness the specialized studies of early 
American copper coins. These are in full glory spanning a period of 268 years. Those 
who collect Early American Cents might note differences in the hues on EAC coppers 
and those displayed in Gatt’s book. Many different hues and colors emerge as copper 
changes over the years and centuries. I suspect there are numismatists when study the 
differences in coppers from different lands and epochs. The letter to The Numismatist 
from 1957, referring to early American coppers, perhaps applies to coins of Malta as 
well: 


It is doubtful if anyone now living remembers the original color of large 
cents, which last fell from the coining presses in 1857. As they dropped 
into the basket, (to nick their older brothers) they were undoubtedly of 
a bright copper color and because of their recent molecular disturbance, 
they were hot. As they cooled, they took on various shades of color, the 
final result depending on atmospheric conditions as well as the pureness 
of the metal.” 


There is an interesting description of minting processes. Gatt notes that the mak- 
ing of dies did not change greatly.; they were made of iron and steel and the mint- 
ing process evolved from hand-hammered dies to machine made coins. There are 
descriptions and photos of these two manufacturing processes. (Gatt, p. xiv) Every 
hand-hammered coin had a different rotation. Even when production of the milled 
coins were not standardized the rotation of many early milled coins differed every 
time the press was reset. In the description and photos of each coin type and die vari- 
ety, Gatt indicates rotation with arrows representing each side of the coin. 

Gatt’s book can be a starting point for a numismatic quest to study the 900-year 
history of the Knights. In the Foreword, Emmanuel Magro Conti suggested past stud- 
ies. In particular, publications by P.G.H Furse (1864), R. Morris (1884), and E.H. 
Furse (1885) kept enthusiasm for these coins going after the Order had been sup- 
pressed in the beginning of the 19th Century. 

Studies from the 20th Century studies by Calleja Schembri (1908) and J.C. Sammut 
(1977) have offered another retrospective. Students of these coins might find the fol- 
lowing auction catalogs to be of interest: Glendening and Company of London in 
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June 1944, May 1957, February, 1960, and November 1957; as well as Spinks, 1988 
and NAC in April 2011. 

The Malta Numismatic Society, founded in 2020, includes downloads of impor- 
tant works on its website, mns.mt. These are available to non-members as well as 
members (who pay a reasonable fee of $40 to join https://www.mns.mt). The book by 
Morris is online (Coins of the Grandmasters of the Order of Malta), written in Eng- 
lish, offers a wealth of historical details. John Gatt provides a short and nicely written 
account of the symbolism of Maltese crosses on the coin. There is also a recent jour- 
nal article (Tesserae, no other details provided), “From Rhodes to Malta: The Gold 
Coins of Grandmaster Phillipe Villiers de Lisle Adan, 1521-24. Books by the Furses, 
written in French, offer material to those conversant in this language. As a member 
of the Malta Numismatic Society, John Gatt has helped to develop resources on his 
website that will amplify the material in his book as well as to encourage research that 
covers new ground. There is a line catalog where each coin can be viewed full-screen. 
He has found 178 new varieties as well as two new types of coins. This information is 
available to owners of the book upon registration on the website, coinsofmalta.com. 

The Order of Malta international website (orderofmalta.net/coins/2008) offers 
photos and descriptions of coinage. These appear to be non-circulating coins includ- 
ing proof coins. The information on the Order’s global work in government, humani- 
tarian and medical works, diplomatic activities, press publications, and history may 
also be found here. 

With Gatt’s book in front of me, I’m appreciative of his passion, accuracy, and 
enthusiasm for his specialty. Pll be studying the rich symbolism and heraldry to un- 
derstand the message intended by each coin. You know you have a good book when 
you want to keep taking it off the shelf in order to understand complexities. With this 
book, John Gatt has initiated new scholarship and deserves even more praise for go- 
ing beyond his book with a website as well as his leadership in the birth of the Malta 
Numismatic Society. I hope others will be drawn in to share his enthusiasm. 


Notes: 
1. orderofmalta.int/history 


Kampmann, Ursula. “The Coins of the Order of Malta.” Coins Weekly, September 5, 2018. 


Gatt, p. 101 


Letter to the editor, The Numismatist, June, 1956. Cited by Warren A. Lapp and Herbert 
B. Silberman (Eds.), United States Large Coins, Lawrence, MA: Quarterman Publications, 
inc. 1975, p. 124. 


Z 
3. Langues=languages 
4 
5 


Cited by Gatt: 


Calleja Schembri, H., Coins and Medals of the Knights of Malta. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1908, 1910. Reprinted by Spink & Sons Ltd., 1966. 


Purse, Edouard Henri. Mémoires numismatiques de Ordre souverain de Saint Jean de Jéru- 
salem. Illustrée avec les Médailles et Monnaies frappées par les Grandes Maitres de l'Ordre. 
Rome, Forzani et Cié, 1885, 1889, reprinted from Forni Editore, Bologna. 1967 
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Furse, P.G.E, I] Medagliere Gerosolimitano, ossia raccolta delle Medaglie e Monete coniate dai 
Gran Maestri dell’Ordine Gerosolimitano in Rodi ed in Malta. Valletta, Albion Press, 1984 


Morris, Robert. Coins of the Grandmasters of the Order, or Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Boston: 1884 


Restelli, Felice & Sammut, Joseph C. The Coinage of the Knights in Malta, 2 Volumes. Vallteta: 
Emmanuel Said, 1977. 


The author would like to thank John Gatt for his review of technical data and factual 
information in this article as well as for his gracious permission to use photos of the coins 
depicted above. 
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By David F. Fanning 


Richard Margolis (1931-2018) was well- 
known to many as a dealer in world coins and 
one of the founders of the New York Inter- 
national Numismatic Convention (NYINC). 
He became interested in numismatics in his 
youth and was collecting seriously by the early 
1950s. In 1958, he issued his first fixed price 
list of coins for sale, and over the following 
decades would publish dozens more. A long- 
time officer in the International Association of 
Professional Numismatists, Margolis received 
the rare honor of being named an Honorary 
Member of that organization. His numismatic 
research, however, is generally underappreci- 
ated. While his 2015 book, Benjamin Franklin 
in Terra Cotta, received many accolades and 
enthusiastic reviews, the articles he published 
in a wide variety of periodicals have received 
less attention than they deserve. The following bibliography, while making no claim 
of completeness, is offered as a first attempt to compile a corpus of Margolis’s writings. 
It is arranged chronologically. 


Richard Margolis 


“A 1933 Pattern Shilling by Kruger Gray,’ New Zealand Numismatic Journal, Volume 
IX, Number | (January—August 1956), page 14. 


“Essays of the French Revolution and Napoleon, 1789-1815,’ Crown and Taler, Vol- 
ume XIII, Numbers 2-6, February-September 1958), pages 7-8, 12, 15 and 21. 


“An Important Unpublished Variety of Canada’s 1954 Coinage,” Canadian Numis- 
matic Journal, Volume 7, Number 7 (July 1962), pages 354-355. 


Review of Mazard’s Histoire monétaire et numismatique contemporaine, Volume I: 
1790-1848. Whitman Numismatic Journal, Volume I, No. 8 (August 1965), pages 
533-5939. 


“Notes on the Merchants’ Tokens of the French Revolution with Emphais on the 
Monneron Tokens of 1791-1792, Bulletin of the Société Américaine pour l’Etude de 
la Numismatique Francaise, Number 35 (October 1968), pages 3-5. Reprinted for 
reasons unknown in the following number. 
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“Merchants’ Tokens of the French Revolution,” Journal of the Society for International 
Numismatics, Volume I, Number 4 (October-December 1968), pages 91-93. 


“A Note on Restrikes of the % Sol, 1 Sol, and 2 Sols with Balances,” Bulletin of the So- 
ciété Américaine pour lEtude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 6, Number 41A 
(Spring 1971), pages 6-7. 


“Essays of the French Revolution & Napoleon, 1789-1815, Bulletin of the Société 
Ameéricaine pour lEtude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 6, Number 42 (Fall 
1971), pages 1-2. 


“The Napoleonic Regular Issues: A Brief Look at an Imposing Series,” Bulletin of the 
Société Américaine pour Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 9, Number 51 
(Fall 1974), pages 2-13. 


“A Few Additional Comments on the Napoleonic Regular Issues, Bulletin of the So- 
ciété Américaine pour I’Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 10, Number 53 
(Spring-Summer 1975), pages 7-8. 


“A Closer Look at a Pattern Monneron Token, Numismatic Circular, Volume 84, 
Number 3 (March 1976), pages 95-96; illustrated. 


“Notes on the French Monetary Competition of 1814-1815? Bulletin of the Socié- 
té Américaine pour l'Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 11, Number 56 
(Spring 1976), pages 2-3. 


“Concours monétaire de 1791, translated by Josiane Vedrines, Archéonumis, Number 
20 (decembre 1976), pages 8-13. The English original of this was published later, in 
the Summer 1978 issue of the Bulletin of the Société Américaine pour l’Etude de la 
Numismatique Francaise (cited below). 


“Essays of the French Revolution & Napoleon, 1789-1815: III? Bulletin of the Société 
Ameéricaine pour l’Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 12, Number 59 (Win- 
ter 1977), pages 4-5. 


“The French Monetary Competition of 1791, Bulletin of the Société Américaine pour 
l'Etude de la Numismatique Frangaise, Volume 13, Number 63 (Summer 1978), pages 
3-11. A French translation of this was published first, in the decembre 1976 issue of 
Archéonumis (cited above). 


“Outstanding but Little-Known Collections of the French Revolution & Napoleon,” 
Bulletin of the Société Américaine pour I’Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 
14, Number 65 (Winter 1979), pages 1-5. Reprinted for reasons unknown in the fol- 
lowing number. 


“The French Constitutional Silver Coinage,’ The Numismatist, Volume 92, Number 
11 (November 1979), pages 2405-2410. 
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“Additional Notes on the Franco-Badisch Five Frank Pattern of 1808,” Bulletin of the 
Société Américaine pour l'Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 16, Number 
70 (Fall 1981), pages 3-6. 


“Essays by Bertrand Andrieu for the French Monetary Competition of 1814-1815,” 
Numorum, Volume II, Number 3 (Fall 1981), pages 3-6; illustrated. 


“Sponsor of This Issue,’ The Medal, Number 20 (Spring 1982), pages 124-128. 


“A Possible Mintage Figure for the Year 13 Limoges 20 Francs,” Bulletin of the So- 
ciété Américaine pour l’Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 17, Number 72 
(Spring 1982), pages 1-2. 


“The Swiss Engraver Jean-Pierre Droz and His Essays for the French Monetary Com- 
petitions of Louis XVI, Napoleon, and Louis XVIII,” Actes du 9éme Congres interna- 
tional de numismatique / Proceedings of the 9th International Congress of Numismatics 
(Louvain-la-Neuve: IAPN, 1982), Volume II, pages 1013-1021; plates 116-119. 


“A Napoleonic Mule from the Perpignan Mint, Numismatic Circular, Volume 90, 
Number 8 (October 1982), pages 269-270; illustrated. 


“Medallions in Bronze by Nini?,” Bulletin of the Société Américaine pour Etude de la 
Numismatique Francaise, Volume 18, Number 75 (Fall 1983), pages 2-4. 


“Strasbourg Mint Silver Crowns during the French revolution & Napoleon, 1789- 
1815, Bulletin of the Société Américaine pour l Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, 
Volume 20, Number 78 (Winter 1985), pages 6-8. 


Numismatics— Witness to History: Articles by Members of the IAPN to Commemorate 
Its 35th Anniversary (Wetteren: IAPN, 1986), edited by Richard Margolis and Hans 
Voegtli. 


“Specimen Strikings of the French Constitutional 2 Sols, 1791-1792, Numismatics— 
Witness to History: Articles by Members of the [APN to Commemorate Its 35th Anni- 
versary (Wetteren: IAPN, 1986), pages 193-196; plate 38. 


“Richard Twiss’ Trip to Paris, July & August 1792,” Bulletin of the Société Américaine 
pour l’Etude de la Numismatique Frangaise, Volume 21, Number 80 (Summer 1986), 
pages 4-7. 


“Matthew Boulton’s French Ventures of 1791 and 1792; Tokens for the Monneron 
Fréres of Paris and Isle de France.” British Numismatic Journal, Volume 58 (1988), 
pages 102-109; plates 30-32. 


“Obsidional Coinage or—?)” Bulletin of the Société Américaine pour l’ Etude de la Nu- 
mismatique Francaise, Volume 24, Number 87 (Spring 1989), pages 3-4. 


“A Would-Be Essay of the “Hundred Days,” Numismatic Circular, Volume 97, Num- 
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ber 7 (September 1989), pages 222-223; illustrated. 


“Margolis Recounts French Revolution Tokens,’ World Coin News, Volume XVI, 
Number 47 (November 21, 1989), page 35. 


“A Little-Known Mid-19th Century Work on French Medals,” The Asylum, Volume 7, 
Number 4 (Winter 1989), pages 16-19; illustrated. 


“Merchants’ Tokens of the French Revolution and Their Issuers,” Bulletin of the Société 
Américaine pour lEtude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 24, Number 89 (Win- 
ter 1989), pages 1-17; 5 plates. 


“The Soho Mint’s Token Coinage of 1791 for Barbados,’ Numismatic Circular, Vol- 
ume 98, Number 6 (July-August 1990), page 200; illustrated. 


“Commentaires supplémentaires sur le revers des monnerons,’ Bulletin de la Société 
francaise de numismatique, Volume 45, Number 7 (Septembre 1990), pages 883-884. 


“Fabre, Ferrari, Farouk, et al.,” Bulletin of the Société Américaine pour lEtude de la 
Numismatique Francaise, Volume 26, Number 94 (Fall 1991), pages 2-5. 


“Arras and Saint Omer,’ Bulletin of the Société Américaine pour l'Etude de la Numis- 
matique Frang¢aise, Volume 27, Number 96 (Summer 1992), pages 1-3. 


“A Scottish Pedigree Revisited” The Colonial Newsletter, Volume 32, Number 2 (Serial 
Number 91, July 1992), pages 1297-1299. 


“A Few Notes on the Fonderie de Maromme Tokens,” Bulletin of the Société Améric- 
aine pour Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 29, Number 99 (1994), pages 
1-2. 


“A Series of 1791 Bell Metal Portrait Pieces by Pierre-Antoine Montagny,’ Bulletin of 
the Société Américaine pour lV’ Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 29, Num- 
ber 100 (1994), pages 1-11; illustrated. 


“Additional Comments Concerning a Series of Bell Metal Portrait Pieces by Pierre- 
Antoine Montagny,” Bulletin of the Société Américaine pour [Etude de la Numisma- 
tique Francaise, Volume 29, Number 101 (1994), page 1; illustrated. 


“Essays, Trial Pieces, Medals, Etc. by Augustin Dupré, Bulletin of the Société Améri- 
caine pour l’Etude de la Numismatique Frangaise, Volume 31, Number 105 (1996), 
pages 1-11; 1 plate. 


“A Second Variety of the Negro Head 2 Francs, Bulletin of the Société Américaine 
pour l’Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 32, Number 106 (1997), pages 
1-2; illustrated. 


“A Collection of Essays and Trial Pieces of Louis XVI Prior to the French Revolution, 
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1774-1788,” Bulletin ofr the Société Américaine pour I ‘Etude Be la Nice Fran- 
caise, Volume 32, Number 108 (1997), pages 1-5; 2 plates. 


“Matthew Boulton, Philip Parry Price Myddelton, and the Proposed Token Coinage 
for Kentucky,’ The Colonial Newsletter, Volume 39, Number 3 (Serial Number 112, 
December 1999), pages 1991-2024; illustrated. 


“Collecting the Coins, Essays, and Tokens of the French Revolution & Napoleon for 
Half a Century; Bulletin of the Société Américaine pour l Etude de la Numismatique 
Francaise, Volume 35, Number 113 (2001), pages 1-16; 6 plates. 


“Augustin Dupré’s 3 Livres Essays of 1793 for the Convention,’ Bulletin of the So- 
ciété Américaine pour l’ Etude de la Numismatique Francaise, Volume 36, Number 115 
(2004), pages 2-6; illustrated. 


“Those Pests of Canals: A Theft of Monneron Tokens Intended for France,’ British 
Numismatic Journal, Volume 75 (2005), pages 121-131; illustrated. 


Benjamin Franklin in Terra Cotta: Portrait Medallions by Jean-Baptiste Nini at the 
Chateau de Chaumont, Gahanna: Kolbe & Fanning, 2015. 
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Founded in 1991, WIN is the premiere organization for 
women in the field of numismatics. 

As a nationally incorporated nonprofit, our chartered 
goals are to encourage fellowship and learning through 
networking and social events, as well as offering 
educational seminars, scholarship programs, and our 
semi-annual literary publication, Winning Ways. 


President Charmy Harker is leading the board 
in a revitalization of WIN, focusing on expanding 
membership and providing social-media platforms for 
members to connect, discuss, and promote their brands. 


In Nu mismatics Collector or dealer, novice or expert, we invite you to 
join us in the largest and most respected organization 
WomenInNumismatics.com _ fer Women In Numismatics. 
Mail to: Women in Numismatics - Cindy Wibker, Secretary 
PO Box 471147 * Lake Monroe, FL 32747-1147 
cwibker@aol.com 


Payable January Ist each year » Please enclose check with your oper 


Regular Membership $25 Questions? www.womeninnumismatics.com/contact-us 


Name: 

Address: 

City: :_ ss Zip: 
Email: 

Referred By: 

Significant Other to Regular Member: 
Signature: 

Find us on Date: 


Associate Membership’ $10 


Junior Membership? $5 


THANK YOU! 
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Back Issues of The Asylum 


Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers are now managing the distribution of back 
issues of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society’s award-winning journal The Asylum. 
The Numismatic Bibliomania Society was formed in 1979, with their publication first 
appearing in 1980. Now in its 36th volume, it publishes both formal and informal 
articles on topics of interest to numismatic bibliophiles around the world. Back issues 
are available in limited numbers. 


The following full volumes are available: 
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PH TWA es BS $25. 9 eens S207 al OSes Ay S20" R32 eee $20 
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Sy Se S20P-—M13 LS $25 24 Se ee. SLO" OUSOR ee et $20 
oi get Bois S200 Aa S202 Geer S203 7 eee $20 
Liters tae S20 til 5 Sid. sas S20 27 ek ae $20 


* Vol. 22 includes the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 
** Vol. 24 consists of only two issues. 


In addition, single issues are available of the following: 
Individual issues are $5 each unless priced differently. Shipping costs are included. 


Vol. I, No. 1 Vol. IX, No. 3 Vol. XIX, No. 4 Vol. XXIX, No. 2 
Vol. I, Nos. 2-3 Vol. IX, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 1 Vol. XXIX, No. 3 
Vol. I, No. 4 Vol. X, No. 1 Vol. XX, No. 2 Vol. XXIX, No. 4 
Vol. II, No. 1 Vol. X, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 3 Vol. XXX, No. 2 
Vol. II, No. 2 Vol. XI, No. 4 Vol. XX, No. 4 Vol. XXX, No. 3 
Vol. II, No. 4 Vol. XII, No. 3 Vol. XXI, No. 3 Vol. XXX, No. 4 
Vol. III, No. 1 - Vol. XII, No. 4 Vol. XXI, No. 4 Vol. XXXI, No. 3 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1-2 Vol. XIII, No. 1 Vol. XXII, No. 2 Vol. XXXI, No. 4 
Vol. IV, No. 3 Vol. XIII, No. 3 Vol. XXII, No. 3...$15 Vol. XXXII, No. 2 
Vol. IV, No. 4 Vol. XIII, No. 4 Vol. XXII, No. 4 Vol. XXXII, No. 3 
Vol. V, No. 1 Vol. XIV, No. 1 Vol. XXIII, No. 3 Vol. XXXII, No. 4 
Vol. V, No. 2 Vol. XIV, Nos. 2-4 Vol. XXIII, No. 4 Vol. XXXII, No. 1 
Vol. V, No. 3 Vol. XV, No. 1 Vol. XXIV, No. 1 Vol. XXXIII, No. 2 
Vol. V, No. 4 Vol. XV, No. 2 Vol. XXIV, No. 2 Vol. XXXIII, No. 3 
Vol. VI, No. 1 Vol. XV, No. 3 Vol. XXV, No. 1 Vol. XXXIII, No. 4 
Vol. VI, No. 2 Vol. XV, No. 4 Vol. XXV, No. 2 Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 
Vol. VI, No. 3 Vol. XVI, No. 1 Vol. XXV, No. 3 Vol. XXXIV, No. 4 
Vol. VI, No. 4 Vol. XVI, No. 2 Vol. XXVI, No. 1 Vol. XXXV, No. 1 
Vol. VII, No. 1 Vol. XVI, No. 3 Vol. XXVI, No. 2 Vol. XXXV, No. 3 
Vol. VII, No. 2 Vol. XVII, No. 2 Vol. XXVI, No. 3 Vol. XXXV, No. 4 
Vol. VII, No. 3 Vol. XVII, No. 3 Vol. XXVI, No. 4 Vol. XXXVI, No. 1 
Vol. VII, No. 4 Vol. XVII, No. 4 Vol. XXVII, No. 1 Vol. XXXVI, No. 3 


Vol. VIII, No. 1 
Vol. VII, No. 2 
Vol. VIH, No. 3 


Vol. XVIII, No. 1 
Vol. XVIII, No. 3 
Vol. XVIII, No. 4 


Vol. XXVII, No. 2 
Vol. XXVII, No. 3 
Vol. XXVII, No. 4 


Vol. XXXVI, No. 4 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 2 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 3 


Vol. VIII, No. 4 Vol. XIX, No. 1 Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 Vol. XX XVII, No. 4 
Vol. IX, No. 1 Vol. XIX, No. 2 Vol. XXVIII, No. 2 
Vol. IX, No. 2 Vol. XIX, No. 3 Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 3-4 


Indexto Vols. I-V...$2 


“* Vol. XXII, No. 3 is the book-length special 25th anniversary issue. 


Send orders to: 


Indexto Vols. VI-X...$2 Cumulative Indexto Vols.I-XXV _ IndexVols XXVI-XXX 


Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers, 141 W. Johnstown Road, Gahanna, Ohio 43230 


orders@numislit.com e (614) 414-0855 « numislit.com 
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Visit StacksBowers.com 


for great deals on numismatic books 


Stack’s Bowers Galleries now has interesting and informative books by 
Q. David Bowers available at StacksBowers.com. On our website just pull 
down on BUY DIRECT to access our EBAY STORE. The shipping is FREE. 
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The History and Coinage 
of Machin’s Mills 


By Jack Howes, James Rosen, 
and Gary Trudgen 


A new publication from the 


Colonial Coin Collectors Club 


The first book-length study of the intriguing se- 
ries of coppers issued by various parties associ- 
ated with Thomas Machin. Includes coverage 
not only of the series collected as Machin’s Mills 
coppers, but also of those Vermont, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts coppers that are 
linked to this New York operation. A fascinating 
new publication that fills a long-standing need. 


Ancient Coins in Early 
American Auctions, 1869-1939 


By David FE. Fanning 


A bibliography and analysis of American auction 
catalogues issued before the Second World War 
that feature photographically printed illustrations 
of ancient coins. Includes biographical material 
concerning the dealers whose catalogues are dis- 
cussed, as well as a statistical analysis of the cata- 
logues and supplementary information relevant 
to provenance research. 


“brings to light an area of American numismatic history 
that has long been forgotten” —Q. David Bowers 


Collectors of ancient coins will find this well-illustrated 
volume essential for provenance research, and 
numismatists in general will enjoy a guided 

tour through the world of 19th-century 

American coin dealers.’ —Joel J. Orosz 


Available now at numislit.com 
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Message from the President 


As we plan for this summer’s ANA World’s Fair of Money in 
Rosemont, we remain optimistic the convention will be held. 
The NBS will be conducting our annual charity auction in con- 
junction with the ANA Convention. David Fanning has gra- 
Tom Harrison ciously agreed to accept and catalog items for the auction. The 
NBS President auction will be held at the NBS General Meeting, or by mail bid 

if the convention is cancelled. Again this year we truly appreci- 
ate the members’ continued support of this all important event. While we are grateful 
for all donations, we especially need items valued over $100. Please contact David at 
df@numislit.com before sending your donations. Donations can be sent to: David 
Fanning, 141 W. Johnstown Road, Gahanna, Ohio 43230 and should be received by 
June 30. Please watch for convention updates in the E-Sylum as plans are confirmed. 

This being an election year I would like to recognize the many dedicated members 
who continue to step up in leadership roles and serve the NBS. The efforts of your 
officers, treasurer, NBS editor, E-Sylum editor, website host, webmaster and others 
work diligently to ensure the NBS runs smoothly year after year. The NBS has a 40 
year track record of devoted members who carry the torch and keep the numismatic 
literature flame alive. On behalf of the NBS membership, I want to share a sincere 
word of gratitude to both the past and present friends of the NBS for your commit- 
ment that has enriched our collecting experience. 

May your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery and, most of all, 
enjoyment. 


= 


Support Your NBS 


Established in 1979, the Numismatic Bibliomania Society’s 
purpose is to stimulate interest in collecting numismatic 
literature and cultivate cooperation among collectors and 
researchers. The NBS has a rich history of generous mem- 
bers who have supported its mission over the years. 


The NBS would be truly grateful for your donation to help sustain our role in the 
numismatic community. As a 501(c)3 organization, all donations to the NBS are 
tax-deductible as allowed by law. 


Become a Sustaining Member or 
make a one-time donation today. 


Contact NBS Treasurer Chuck Heck at treasurer@coinbooks.org. 
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NBS 2021 Board of Trustees 
Slate of Candidates 


2021 is an election year for the Numismatic Bibliomania Society's Board of Trust- 
ees. Please use the ballot that has been enclosed with this issue or vote online at 
surveymonkey.com/rt/KWXKDC2 to vote for the NBS members who have volun- 
teered to serve for the 2021-2023 term. Please vote or return ballots by June 30, 2021. 


President 


= Tom Harrison, current president 
iE £ It has been my privilege to serve as President of the NBS the 
| past four years. I started collecting numismatic literature in 
| the late 1970s when a groundswell of excitement was building 
1 for this long neglected branch of numismatics. In 2008, fol- 
lowing nearly a twenty year hiatus from the hobby, I returned 
with a renewed enthusiasm. I look forward to working with 
the Board and the entire NBS membership as we continue to 
explore ways to increase enthusiasm and share our passion for numismatic literature 
with the greater numismatic community. 


Vice President 


Len Augsburger, current vice president 

Len Augsburger is the project coordinator of the Newman Nu- 
mismatic Portal (NewmanPortal.org), an online numismatic 
library administered by Washington University in St. Louis 
and sponsored by the Eric P. Newman Numismatic Educa- 
tion Society. Len has won the Book of the Year award from the 
Numismatic Literary Guild on three occasions, and serves as 
president of the Liberty Seated Collectors Club. He is a Fellow 
of the American Numismatic Society, a member of the Rittenhouse Society, the New 
York Numismatic Club, and many other numismatic clubs and organizations. 


Secretary/Treasurer 


Chuck Heck, current treasurer 
I have served as your elected Treasurer for the past 2 years and 
Iam asking that you vote for me again as Treasurer for the next 
2 years. 

Though I am retired from public practice, I still maintain 
| my New York State C.P.A. license and I continue to provide 
| consulting services on a limited basis. I keep myself updated 
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on issues involving Non-Profit entities through several subscription services along 
with directed updates from the Internal Revenue Service and several states. 

The NBS is fortunate to have talented and dedicated Board Members who are con- 
cerned with administering their operational duties in full compliance with Federal 
and State of Ohio statutes. I can promise you that the NBS financial records are ac- 
curate and are accessible to any member simply by asking. I also want to state that 
the NBS has very generous members who make personal donations and who partici- 
pate in the annual Charitable Book Auction. Without such member support the NBS 
would need to constrict operations. Lastly, I will strive to serve the organization with 
honesty and integrity. Thank you! 


Trustees 


David F. Fanning, current trustee 

David FE. Fanning is a principal of Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic 
Booksellers, an auction and retail firm located in the Columbus, 
Ohio area. A student of numismatic literature since childhood, 
he holds a Ph.D. in English from the Ohio State University and 
is a Life Member of the American Numismatic Association. He 
is an elected Fellow of the American Numismatic Society and 
has been named to the honorary Rittenhouse Society as well as 
the Attinelli Fellowship. He is the author of Ancient Coins in Early American Auctions 
and has published numerous articles on numismatic literature, North American coins 
and medals, medieval and modern foreign coins, and other topics. 


Dan Hamelberg, current trustee 

Dan Hamelberg is a current ANS Trustee, an ANA & ANS 
Life Member, a Member EAC, FUN, LSCC, C4, Flying Eagle 
& Indian Cent Collectors Society. He is also a past NBS Presi- 
dent and has been a board member for many years, as well 
as receiving the NBS’s George F. Kolbe Award for Lifetime 
Achievement Numismatic Literature. He has assembled a sig- 
nificant U.S. Coin collection of “First Year of Type” and a com- 
prehensive collection of U.S. Numismatic Literature. 

“I would like to see more engagement with young collectors as they are the fu- 
ture of our hobby. The NBS needs and deserves an active board of directors with 
officers to match to maintain and improve a society devoted to the hobby of 
Numismatic Literature.” 


David Hill, current trustee 

David Hill is the Librarian and Archivist at the American Numis- 
matic Society, and he also oversees the satellite operation of the 
Newman Numismatic Portal that is based there. He has over twenty- 
five years of experience working with books and archival materi- 
als, having held positions at the Columbia University Archives and 
Columbiana Library, the Berkshire County Historical Society (Mas- 
" sachusetts), the Westchester County Archives, and Iona College Li- 
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brary (New Rochelle, N.Y.). He has been with the ANS since 2010. His numerous 
articles on numismatics and numismatic literature have appeared in ANS Magazine 
and The Asylum. 


W. David Perkins, current trustee 

W. David Perkins is a longtime collector and researcher of the 
early United States silver dollars 1794-1803. Dave also collects 
Civil War Store Cards, tokens and Numismatic Literature, in- 
cluding books, catalogs and documents pertaining to the great 
early silver dollar collections and collectors. His interest in 
Civil War Store Cards started with a discovery that his great- 
great-grandfather issued two Detroit, Michigan Civil War to- 
kens in 1863. 

Dave was a consultant to Bowers & Merena in the cataloging of the Eliasberg early 
silver dollars and with Heritage Auctions for the Eric P. Newman early quarters and 
dollars, and has cataloged and consulted on early dollars and other coins and tokens 
for a number of numismatic auction firms. He has spoken on the early dollars at a 
number of ANA Numismatic Theatres and has taught a class on the dollars at the 
ANA Summer Conference. Dave has also been a contributor to a number of numis- 
matic books over the years. 

Dave is a past Secretary / Treasurer of NBS. In addition to NBS, Dave is a member 
of numerous numismatic organizations and clubs including the ANA, ANS, JRCS 

_(LM), NLG, EAC, TAMS, CWTS (LM) and others. Dave is an officer and is Treasurer 
of the John Reich Collector’s Society. He has authored dozens of articles for a wide 
variety of publications including The Asylum, John Reich Journal, Coin World, TAMS 
Journal, Civil War Token Journal, The Gobrecht Journal, NOW News and Talkin’ To- 
kens. His articles have won literary awards from NLG, JRCS, CWTS, TAMS, NTCA 
and NOW. 


Shanna Schmidt 

Shanna Schmidt graduated from the University of Illinois with 
a Bachelor of Science in 1993. Her course of study was Com- 
munications, with a minor in Classical Piano. Previous to enter- 
ing the world of numismatics, Shanna worked for the Chicago 
advertising firm Leo Burnett both in the USA and abroad, in 
Copenhagen and Frankfurt. After almost ten years of working 
overseas, Shanna Schmidt returned to Chicago to work in the 
company her father had founded, Harlan J. Berk Ltd. She graduated with a Master of 
Liberal Arts from the University of Chicago in 2013. Her master’s thesis was on the Cul- 
tural Property Debate as it relates specifically to ancient coins. In 2016 Shanna Schmidt 
decided to become an independent coin dealer, enabling her to focus efforts on her 
customers and building their collections. 

Shanna Schmidt is specialized in ancient numismatics, with a particular focus 
placed on Greek coinage. In the last few years she has broadened her inventory to 
include areas of world coinage with an emphasis on British hammered, German Thal- 
ers and English Condor Tokens. Shanna is also extremely dedicated to enriching her 
customers with history on the coins she handles and has worked to create her own 
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numismatic library. Since becoming an independent dealer in 2016 Shanna has pur- 
chased over 1,000 books for self use. She strives to create a world class numismatic 
library. 

When still at Harlan J. Berk Ltd., Shanna coordinated a cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Regenstein Library to create a satellite numismatic library with Harlan J. 
Berk Ltd. She is also the initiator and one of the founders of the “History in Your Hands 
Foundation,’ a charitable organization that aims at giving schoolkids and students the 
chance to hold original coins in their hands. 

Shanna Schmidt was elected to the Board of Governors of the American Numis- 
matic Association in 2019 and is expected to run again in 2021. She also held a board 
member position with the [APN and is a member of the Chicago Coin Club. Shanna 
is fluent in German. Shanna became a fellow of the American Numismatic Society in 
October, 2020. 


Roger Siboni 

My name is Roger Siboni. I collect colonial numismatic coin- 
age, paper money and ephemera of all types, even Washington 
inaugural buttons. It is the rich history of this material, and 
those that collect it, that led me to numismatic literature. 

As with my numismatic collecting, I have attempted to take 
an expansive, content- and provenance-rich approach to col- 
lecting literature. This has made my journey a multi-decade 
one that I am still on. I would like to instill in new collectors that same long-term 
collecting view, and share with them the fun and thrill of the long hunt. 

Iam the Past President of American Numismatic Society (ANS), as well as a former 
Associate Editor of C-4 Newsletter. 1am a member of the ANA, C-4, NBS, MCA, EAC, 
Rittenhouse Society, Attinelli Fellowship, New York Numismatic Club, Palm Beach 
Coin Club, past member New Jersey Numismatic Society and San Francisco Coin Club. 

I co-authored the NLG-awarded book New Jersey State Coppers with John L. How- 
es and A. Buell Ish. I published various numismatic articles in Colonial Newsletter, C-4 
Newsletter, MCA Advisory, The Asylum, and the E-Sylum. 1 am a red book contributor 
for Colonial Coinage and a contributor to various colonial coinage publications. 


Dave Steine, current trustee 

I was born in southeast Minnesota into a family of automobile 
fanatics and collectors. My father and all five of his brothers 
had a passion for vintage Cadillacs. By the time I was five years 
old I was working in my father’s hobby shop helping to restore 
old cars. I became interested in coins when one of my uncles 
showed me some early gold coins. 

My mother would go shopping for fruits and vegetables at a 
local market and nearby a couple doors down was a little coin shop run by an elderly 
lady. I would ride along with Mom and with my money saved from doing chores and 
helping with the cars, maybe five bucks a week, I would buy some interesting coins. 

Today I live on a class A trout stream in western Wisconsin with my wife Judy and 
our two golden retrievers, Daisy and Lily. Our two sons Bryon and Ben are grown and 
work with me in our family business remanufacturing automotive engines and parts. 
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We have close to 100 dedicated employees working at Tri Star Engines and Transmis- 
sions, the company I founded over 30 years ago. In addition to collecting coins and 
numismatic books I also collect Ford and Shelby automobiles and memorabilia. 


Please use the enclosed ballot to go online to surveymonkey.com/r/KWXKDC2 to 
vote for NBS officers and trustees. Ballots must be received by June 30, 2021 to be 
counted. Mail ballots to: 


Maria Fanning 

NBS Election 

141 W. Johnstown Road 
Gahanna OH 43230 


Dot to the NBS 
Benefit Auction at ANA 


Sample lots from 2020 NBS Auction 


Each year at the ANA World’s Fair of Money, the Numis- 
matic Bibliomania Society conducts a benefit auction to 
raise funds for the organization. All items sold are donated 
to the NBS by members and 100% of the proceeds go 

to the NBS treasury. Suggested lot value is $100 and up, 
but smaller donations may be accepted. A catalog will be 
compiled and distributed prior to the auction and absen- 
tee bid may be placed for those who cannot attend. 


Please contact David Fanning at df@numislit.com to 
discuss possible donations. 
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Bibliomaniac? Nah. 
Well, Maybe... 


By George F. Kolbe = 


The date is June 30th, 1982. I am in Ziirich, Swit- 
zerland, attending the Sotheby’s auction of An Im- 
portant Collection of Books on Coins and Medals. 
From the library at Donaueschingen. The Property of 
His Serene Highness the Prince Fiirstenberg. 

Colleagues David Edmonds (John Drury Rare 
Books) and Douglas Saville (Spink & Son Ltd.) are 
in attendance as well, along with a coterie of interna- 
tional coin dealers, many drawn to Ziirich to attend 
the first of the ten-part series of Sotheby's memora- 
ble Brand Collection sales, taking place the following 
day. The coin business has not been doing well and 
that lassitude has begun to affect the numismatic 
book market, after a remarkable 1981. 

The Furstenberg books and catalogues are wonderful. It is as if a time machine 
has taken us back a century—or the books forward 100 years. They are handsomely 
bound, thus lovely to look at, and remarkably well-preserved. The three numismatic 
booksellers are rather restrained in their bidding, as are many of the other sale partic- 
ipants. In retrospect, the trio will sorely regret the caution; their purchases for stock 
at the sale are almost instantly snapped up. I manage to acquire a few of the large 
bulk lots, which provide dividends for years thereafter and make the sale particularly 
remunerative. Yet the sale was highly frustrating on a personal level. 

By 1982, I had begun forming a library of classic numismatic bibliographies. One 
of the best books ever written on the works of a single country was that by Arthur 
Engel and Raymond Serrure: Répertoire des sources imprimées de la numismatique 
francaise, published in 1887. A year or two earlier, I was fortunate to acquire the two 
main volumes in the original wrappers, during a Paris visit to Bernard Poindessault 
and Josiane Vedrines. Bernard arranged to have them handsomely bound in crimson 
quarter morocco and I was thrilled to have this extremely useful reference work. 

Then, as now, the 1889 Supplément et table was rarely encountered. Eventually I 
did acquire a complete three-volume set, nicely bound in quarter vellum. Yet, for the 
past four decades, I have lusted after the Fiirstenberg set. I bid far more than I antici- 
pated in 1982 but, until this year, I was unaware that I was crossing swords with the 
ultimate North American numismatic Francophile. 

In January I received a first draft of the Kolbe & Fanning March 6, 2021 auction 
sale catalogue of the Richard Margolis International Numismatic Library. There it 
was! Lot 88. That the price realized tends to corroborate the first word of this article 
I cannot deny. Yet I am immensely pleased. To quote Robert Louis Stevenson (here 
under far more propitious circumstances): “Home is the sailor, home from sea.” 


a 
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Update from the Man Cave: 
Santa Leaves Delightful 
Numismatic Gimcracks 


By Joel J. Orosz 


When we last visited the Man Cave, during the first installment of the Evolution of 
a Numismatic Library series (The Asylum, Summer 2020), the Cave's office area was 
decorated with examples of the fine arts, but was lacking in what might be called the 
gimcrack, defined to be a showy ornament that nonetheless radiates an irresistible 
appeal. Thanks to Florence's gift-giving inspiration, gimcrackery struck twice at the 
Yuletide, leaving the Man Cave with two numismatic-related items—one Lilliputian, 
one Brobdingnagian—both of which delight without being excessively barnacled by 
tastefulness. 

The tiny tchotchke is a valet tray of smoked glass, a mere 8 % inches wide and 
only 4 inches high at its greatest dimensions. Printed upon its curved surfaces are 
images of those things one might find in one’s pocket at the end of the day. Although 
unmarked as to manufacturer, it can be confidently dated to the 1970s by the shape of 
_the car key emblazoned upon it. Three of the images—the pocket watch, the lighter, 
and the cuff links—are anachronisms in 2021. This adorned valet tray could still serve 
as an overnight home for rings, or pocket change. The Lincoln cent and the Jefferson 
nickel would likely be among such coins, but undoubtedly not the Morgan dollar or 
the Liberty Walking half (which, for reasons known only to the caddy’s designer, is 
noticeably larger than the dollar). It doesn’t appear as if many of the items depicted 
ever resided in this tray, for its printed images are untouched by friction. 

The large gimcrack seems, for all the world, designed to make tangible the con- 
cept of monetary inflation. It is a “stack” of Morgan dollars, 16 inches high, and 19 % 
inches in diameter, with its top offering a passable facsimile of an 1883 dollar obverse. 
Its round sides are scored with lines suggesting that a neat stack of 22 oversized dol- 
lars sits before you, but the “coins” edges lack reeding, and the tout ensemble is coated 
with a brassy finish that evokes a copper, rather than a silver, dollar. The piece weighs 
a substantial 23 pounds, and is sturdy enough to serve as a stool, if needed. 

Close examination of the “obverse” suggests that submission to a grading service 
would result in a “details” determination, for the top has been noticeably cleaned, 
leaving pronounced hairlines and, in a few locations, abrasion of the coating. Perhaps 
these detractions provide a disguised blessing, for a gargantuan plastic slab would do 
little to add the ambiance in the Man Cave. 

I have deployed the two pieces in close proximity to each other, with the pile o 
Morgans serving as a notional footstool to my comfy red recliner, and the valet tray 
adorning the side table at the base of my verre églomisé lamp. In fact, despite the de- 
cided differences in the age and in the aesthetics of lamp and tray, they complement 
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each other rather harmoniously. 

Whatever such objets de gimcrackery may lack in the way of high culture, there is 
nothing like well-chosen pieces such as these to embellish the lair of the coin aficio- 
nado. Now, as you might guess, I am eagerly in search of an apropos accompaniment: 
a giant stack of 1792 half dismes! 
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Two Versions of the Levick 
Plate of 1793 Cents 


By Jim Neiswinter 


The Complete Story 


In the Spring 1994 issue of The Asylum, Frank Van Zandt wrote an article titled 
“Two Varieties of the Levick Plate of 1793 Cents.’ He had discovered that he owned 
two varieties of the famous Levick Plate that had been published in the April 1869 
issue of the American Journal of Numismatics (AJN). In the last paragraph of his two- 
page article he wrote: “Whatever the reason for the two plates, it is important for col- 
lectors to know of their existence, and that one is superior to the other.” 

The first version (Figure 1) has JNT LEVICK hand printed inside a box in the low- 
er right corner of the plate with 1868 printed under his name. The second (Figure 2) 
has COMPILED BY JOSEPH N. T. LEVICK in the same position as the first version, 
but without the surrounding box and date. ‘The first version is somewhat rarer. 

After Van Zandt died in 2004, Joel Orosz eulogized the longtime NBS member in 
the Fall 2004 issue of The Asylum: “I would be a dishonest eulogist, however, if I were 
to minimize the dark side of Van Zandt’s personality. His tanned skin was rather thin, 
and as a result, he was perpetually embroiled in conflicts with fellow collectors or 
dealers. To be his friend for any length of time was to pass forth between his favor and 
his wrath.” I had not yet met Van Zandt, but I had certainly felt his wrath. 

In 1996, I gave a talk on Joseph N.T. Levick at the Coinage of the Americas Con- 
ference at the American Numismatic Society (ANS) at their old location in Audubon 
Terrace in upper Manhattan. I wrote a monograph on my talk (chapter 1 in America’s 
Large Cent, edited by John Kleeberg) that was published in 1998. When I re-read my 
article recently I realized that I knew much more about Levick and his plate than I 
knew in 1996. This was all because of Frank Van Zandt. 

Not too long after Americas Large Cent came out I got a phone call one evening 
from Van Zandt. I had heard his name but had never met him. After he introduced 
himself he started yelling. He claimed I had plagiarized his article in The Asylum on 
the Levick plate. When he said he was going to sue me I hung up on him. I was not 
the only call he made. ANS director Leslie Elam also received a call from Van Zandt, 
and he also threatened to sue the ANS. 

Elam decided to have ANS curator John Kleeberg contact Eric Newman to ask 
him to mediate the brouhaha. He said Eric was very good at smoothing things over. 
After reading both my paper and Van Zandt’s article in The Asylum Newman decided 
there was no plagiarism. 

After the decision I received a letter from Eric (Figure 4b). He included photo- 
copies of two albumen prints of obverses and reverses of 1793 cents (Figure 3). He 
explained that he found these plates tipped in his copy of the April 1869 AJN issue 
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that contained Levick’s plate, but he had always been puzzled as to what they were. 
Eric also sent these photocopies to Van Zandt after his 1994 article in The Asylum 
(Figure 4a). He had asked Van Zandt if he could find out anything about them. Van 
Zandt could not. Living on Long Island, not far from the ANS, I could. 

In the fall of 2009 Joe Ciccone, the ANS archivist, told me he had found a note- 
book by Levick in the rare book room of the ANS library. Page 16 (Figure 5a) of this 
notebook gave me some answers about these plates. It told me that the photographer 
was Sarony & Co., the date, August 17, 1868, when the photographs were taken, and 
the names of the owners of the cents represented on the plates (Levick was a great 
believer in listing owners). These two plates pre-dated Levick’s AJN plate by almost 
eight months, making them the first images of coins taken in this country even if they 
were not published. (I acquired the plates from the sale of Newman’ library in 2018). 

I now knew the who and the when about the plates, but not why they were made. 
It took a couple of more years before I found that answer. 

At the 2011 ANA convention in Chicago I was talking with Charlie Davis (editor 
of The Asylum in 1994 when Van Zandt published his article) who showed me cop- 
ies he had made of letters he found in the papers of Mathew Stickney. However, he 
refused to tell me where he got them. Later that same day I was talking with Scott Ru- 
bin. I told him what had happened with Davis. Scott knew right away where those let- 
ters came from. He said Stickney was from Salem, Massachusetts, and the letters must 
be from the Peabody Essex Museum, also in Salem. Stickney was one of the lead- 
ing collectors of the 19"" century. There were two letters from Joseph Levick, dated 
Nov 14/68 and Nov 21/68 that caught my attention. Along with the first letter Levick 
included two albumen plates of the obverses and reverses of 1793 cents (Figure 3). 
Levick had sent these plates to collectors so they could examine and compare their 
own varieties of 1793 cents with those on the plates. I was able to purchase copies of 
these letters (Figures 8a, 8b, and 9) after seeing them on the museum’ website. I now 
knew why Levick had made the two plates. 

Sarony & Co. photographed the plates found by Eric Newman. The head of the 
firm was Napoleon Sarony (1821-1896), the premier theatrical photographer of the 
19" century. Born in Quebec, he moved to New York City in 1836, with a studio at 37 
Union Square West, three blocks south of Levick’s store at Broadway and 20" Street. 


708 Reco 
JANDSDORAPH ER 
839 Brondway 
NEW YORK, 


Napoleon Sarony George Rockwood 
There was no mark of the photographer on the first version of the plate. There 
is on the second. Three lines are imprinted in an oval stamp at the bottom of the 


plate, found usually between obverse 1 land reverse K: Rockwood, Photographer, 839 
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Trres anp Varieties oF THEW, 5. CENT, 1793, 


Hub. 1869 by the 4m. Vamismati & Archtogica Sx. Mew fort, 


Figure 1 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


July 22, 1994 


Mr. Frank Van Zandt 
6032 Van Zandt Road 
Livonia, NY 14487 


Dear Mr. Van Zandt: 


Your article in The Asylum concerning Crosby's 1793 cent photographs which 
were published in AJN Vol. Ill No. 12 is very much appreciated, as I have long 
been trying to solve a problem in that regard. 


in that number of my AJN unbound set there are adjacent to the first variety 
of the Levick plate two photographic positives of 1793 cents. These are laid in 
loosely. There are 12 obverses on one positive and 12 reverses on the other. They 
are identical in style, color and texture to the pasted-in plate. They have numbering 
and comments on them. I have not checked the coins against any others. 


I have occasionally asked what the photos were and now I ask you. I enclose a 
photocopy of them. You speculated that there could be other positives and now 
you have your opportunity to interpret what was done or what was anticipated. 
Perhaps they are cents sent in by others in accordance with the Levick comments 
in AJN Vol. Ill, No. 11, p. 92. I can produce a much better photocopy from the 
originals if you want to publish anything more. 


1 look forward to your answer. My set of early AJN was completed by me long 
ago so I have no idea where this particular pamphlet came from. 


Sincerely, 


Sa Myre 


Eric P. Newman 


Figure 4a 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


base Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missour’ 63205 


James Neiswinter October 27, 1998 
302 Fendale St. 
Franklin Square, N¥ 11010 


Dear Jim: 


As promised in my telephone conwersation I enclose photocapies 
of my two Levick plates with 3 altered 1793 cents on then, one 
obverse plate and one reverse plate. These were found loose many 
years ago in my AJN set in the same issue as included the regular 


Levick plates. I had ANS rephotograph the loose plates. 

Please check all of the other coins against the regular Levick 
—— to see if there ware other changes than the three altered 
pieces. 

Congratulations on your article. It is. of great importance. 


Thrive, 


Eric >, Newman 


Figure 4b 
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Figure 5a 


PROPRIETORS OF THE CENTS REPRESENTED IN THE PLATE. 
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B’WAY NY. George G. Rockwood (1832-1911) was born in Troy N.Y. and moved to 
New York City in 1857. His studio was at the corner of Broadway and 13th Street. 


Albumen Photography 


Albumen prints were the standard for photography in second half of the 19th cen- 
tury. They were known for their excellent resolution of detail, providing sharp con- 
trasts, brown and yellow hues, and being so thin they needed to be attached to a solid 
backing for support. They were also expensive to produce. 

Alan Roche, the American Numismatic Society photographer, spoke with me 
about how these plates were photographed. The best choice for lighting photographs 
in the 1860s was sunlight. Gas lamps could not be used because the flame flickered 
and the lens cap was taken off for several seconds to expose the glass plate. Levick 
placed the cents, supported by pins, on a board that Alan believes was set at about a 
45 degree angle to catch the sunlight. This light came from directly over the top on 
the first version which caused the shadows cast by the cents to be directly underneath 
them (4:00 to 8:00). For the second plate the position of the board was changed so 
the light came from the top left. This moved the shadows under the lower right of 
the cents (3:00 to 6:00). Most of the cents are lighter on this version, and the lighting 
change also made for a better contrast between the coins and the board. 

So why did Levick change photographers? I can think of two reasons—price and 
appearance. Levick wrote in the February AJN that the plates would cost more than 
he had any idea, and the April issue would only be sent to subscribers who had paid 
their subscriptions (Figure 6). The Union Square area of New York City was home to 
other photographers such as Mathew Brady as well as Sarony and Rockwood. Maybe 
Levick shopped around and got a better deal from Rockwood. 
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be filled in, and the bill returned receipted. 


Figure 6 


I think the primary reason was appearance—on the first version the images of the 
coins are approximately one millimeter larger than those on the second version. For 
33 years I owned the 12K that appears on the plate (the motivation for my interest in 
Levick and his plate). I can attest to this cent being the exact size as its image on the 
second version. 

Levick used numbers to designate the varieties on both the obverse and reverse 
plates. I believe it was Sylvester Crosby who changed to letters for the reverses on the 
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Figure 7 
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published versions of the plate. The numbers and letters on the top of each cent that 
indicate each variety are in the exact positions on each version; however some of the 
cents are not: 4, 5, and C are positioned higher on the first version. The bottom of 
the 4 almost touches the cent, and the bottom of the C is hidden by that cent. On the 
second version these three cents have been moved down a few millimeters. Also, the 
cents in the fourth row were all moved about two millimeters higher for the second 
version. These position changes along with the change in the direction of the lighting 
made the second version noticeably better. 

Van Zandt was not even sure the cents were the same on both versions. That they 
are is easily proven by Levick’s list of the “Proprietors of the Cents Represented in the 
Plate” (Figure 5b) at the end of the AJN article. These names are the same no matter 
which version of the plate was used. 

There were only two owners of 1793 cents that appeared on the August 1868 plates 
as well as the published plate in the 1869 AJN: Mortimer Mackenzie supplied six cents 
and Bayard Smith two. At the bottom of the obverse plate Levick wrote about three 
cents from the 1867 Mickley sale: 

No 2 cost 110 $ (Ameri) L. Mackenzie 
las 29 L BSmith’s 
Till yeas oe) - 

No. 2 was the finest known Sheldon 1. Its reverse has a line-like planchet defect 
through the O in OF. The A reverse on the 1869 plate shows this same defect, but 
Levick listed George Seavey as the owner of this reverse and Mackenzie as the owner 
of the 1 obverse (Figure 5b). Levick had transposed the names of the owners of this 
cent. 

Mortimer Mackenzie was a New Yorker, who sold his collection in Edward Cogan’s 
20" sale in June 1869. This was the first plated catalogue in American numismatics 
(Figure 7). Cogan and Levick had been friends since they both lived in Philadelphia 
in the late 1850s. Levick moved to New York City in 1860 and Cogan to Brooklyn in 
1865. I think Levick’s plate influenced Cogan into using plates for the Mackenzie cata- 
logue, and I believe George Rockwood also photographed those five albumen plates. 
Cogan was also first to use Crosby’s designations in an auction catalogue. However, 
they were not used in the Mackenzie sale. It took almost two more years before Cros- 
by’s designations for 1793 cents were first used in Cogan’s sale of the Ex-Governor 
Packer collection in February 1871. 


N.Y. Nov 14/68 
My Dear Sir, 


I had written you a long time since acknowledging the receipt of your 
valued favor, enclosing me rubbings of your 93 cents, and wondered why 
it was I received no reply to certain matters I referred to in my letter, but 
a few days ago the mystery was solved, for my letter to you, was returned, 
but at once saw the cause of it, for I had directed it thus xxx 119 Boston 
Mass. Of course it had to come back - I hope this explanation will suffice 
for my apparent mistake. 
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Before going further, I want to express to you my sincere thanks for your 
extreme kindness in sending me the rubbings in addition to your inter- 
esting letter. You have among your 93s a variety which I had long been 
wanting, and in order to not trouble you about it have been waiting in the 
hopes to meet with it nearer home, and also thinking you might not be 
willing to grant the favor I had in view of asking, but see I am compelled 
to try and still expect you will acquiesce as readily, as if I were to ask you 
to saw off an arm & send it to me. 


To come to the point—I want the loan of the 93 which is a variety from 
any I have had the pleasure of procuring. I enclose you photographic 
copies of some 93s which I had taken to send to various collectors for 
examination & to compare with their own pieces—so that when I get 
together a complete collection of all known varieties of the 93s, to have 
a photographic copy made with which to send to our subscribers of the 
Journal. The variety which I have reference to is one very much like the 
no. “6” on the plate of obverses and the first 6 on the plate of reverses. 


The difference is very slight and is only observable on the obverse, it is 
the sprig bet. the bust & date, which on comparing you can easily notice. 
I enclose your own rubbing of it to see which piece I mean. 


I have no idea that you will consent to my request, but still there is no 
harm in asking & being refused. I will state however that every one of 
whom I asked to loan or send me their pieces did it cheerfully & ex- 
pressed great pleasure to be the means of aiding me. 


Very truly yours, 

M. A. Stickney Esq Jae slevick 
Salem Mass Box 4318 
NY. Nov 21/68. 

My Dear Sir, 


I am just in receipt of your very kind favor 19th inst. enclosing the ’93 
cent, and for complying with my request I owe you many thanks. I had 
supposed it was contrary to your principal of lending but still made the 
attempt with you in hopes that in my case you might conciliate a little. 


I return you the piece at once, for one glance at it is all I wanted & that I 
did in a moment—The rubbing deceived me as I supposed by it that the 
piece was a variety to any of mine, but it appears Iam mistaken—you can 
keep the photographs—you will perhaps see something better soon— 
With many thanks 


I remain Very truly yours, 
M. A. Stickney Esq. 
J. N. T. Levick 
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Figure 8b 
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The Beginning 

Levick’s interest in 1793 cents started early. He sold the first of his seven collec- 
tions in Edward Cogan’s fifth sale in December 1859. He put his 1793 cents into five 
distinct categories. 

$10.25 887 1793 Cent—link, amert:—/ine. 
4.00 B88 1793 Cent—livk, amernica—yguod. 
10.00 889 1798 Cent—wreath—remarkubly fine. 
5.50 890 1798 Cent—wrenth, oNE MUNDRED FOR A DOLLAR—fihe. 
10.50 691 1793 Cent—Liberty cap—/ine. 

The minutes of a regular meeting of the American Numismatic and Archaeologi- 
cal Society (ANAS) on May 14, 1868 state there was a discussion of 1793 cents: Mr. 
Levick read extracts from a tabular statement prepared by him, of the varieties, sales, 
average prices, & etc. 

At the next meeting, two weeks later, there was a motion by Levick: Moved by Mr. 
Levick, that the numismatists throughout the country be invited to communicate 
information concerning the 93 cent to the Society was adopted; and a motion by Mr. 
Earle that, from the interest and industry manifested by Mr. Levick in the subject the 
correspondence be conducted by him, was also adopted. 

In October Levick published his tabular statement using the same five categories 
as in his 1859 sale: 


A TABEE 
: ’ 
ROWING THE PRICES PAID POR THE FIVE TYPES OF THE 4793 CENT, OF THE UNITED STATES COINAGE, SELECTED FROM TWENTY OF THE PRINCIPAL COIN-SALES 1 
TRE COUNTRY, FROM rs5 TO 1363. 


COMPILED BY Jj. N. T. LEVICK. 
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This table was the reason Levick produced the plate. In going through an immense 
number of auction catalogues he discovered that the same piece may have been de- 
scribed in half a dozen ways by as many catalogue writers, who thus give the impres- 
sion there are as many varieties. Sometimes the same variety appeared several times 
in the same catalogue, each time differently described. Levick wanted each variety to 
be recognized by its number or letter, so collectors would recognize it at once. 

Levick added a postscript at the end of his October AJN article: “In our next num- 
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ber we intend to furnish Photographic Plates of a number of Types and Varieties of 
the Cent of 1793, to be accom-panied by detailed descriptions...” 

Since the plate was supposed to be ready for the November issue, and the first 
version has 1868 in the lower right corner, I assume the plate was ready, but Sylvester 
Crosby's descriptions were not. 

In the February and March issues of the AJN Levick wrote a commentary called 
the “Cents of 1793.” This was a diary of his project of getting the plate and descrip- 
tions ready for publication. In the February issue he wrote: 


In the October number we had the pleasure of presenting to our read- 
ers a Table showing the prices paid at different periods for several types 
of the 93 cent. We made a promise then which we had not anticipated 
would involve so much labor and expense, and so many difficulties to 
surmount. We asserted that we should produce, in the following number, 
photographs representing these types and varieties; but as yet this en- 
gagement has not been realized. We are obliged to beg of our subscribers 
some indulgence in this matter, and we trust by the last number of the 
present volume (April issue) to be prepared to tender them something 
worthy of their patience, and which will meet with entire approbation. 
We shall here add that as these photographs will cost more than we had 
any idea of, the JOURNAL containing them will be forwarded or deliv- 
ered to those only who shall have paid their subscriptions. 


Continuing “The Cents of 1793” in the March number Levick wrote: “Leaving 
' the DESCRIPTION in all its details to the pen of Mr. Crosby, whose work is ready, 
and only awaits the photographic plate...” So now Crosby’s descriptions were ready 
but the plate was not. Five months earlier it was the other way around. This is when 
Levick changed photographers. 

It is my belief that Levick originally planned to publish obverse and reverse plates 
of the 1793 cents, but it probably did not take him long to realize that the cost of 
producing two plates for each AJN issue, would be double that for the cost of a single 
plate. 

At the bottom of each plate Levick wrote: “8, 9, & 12 counterfeits.” In his notebook 
Levick listed the owner’s names of the cents (Figure 5a). Between these names and 8, 
9, and 12 he wrote: “Smiths manufacture (tooled).” The term counterfeit, first used 
for these cents by Levick on the 1868 plates, stuck even though they were genuine 
low-grade cents that had been engraved into high grade cents by William D. Smith 
(aka Smith of Ann St.). The name Smith Counterfeit was not published until 1897 in 
Crosby's monograph The United States Coinage of 1793—Cents and Half Cents. These 
cents have been called Smith Counterfeits ever since. 

Again, in the February 1869 AJN Levick wrote: “It is remarkable to observe how 
many collectors there are who have 93s, and are totally ignorant of the fact they have 
been hoarding counterfeits until informed by us... It is our intention to have a plate 
taken embracing both the genuine and counterfeits in order to aid the collectors in 
designating the difference...” When Levick combined the obverses and reverses onto 
one plate there was not enough room for the Smiths. 
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ELECTROTYPES, 1793 CENTS. 


The following, to No, 823 inclusive, are not only electrotype copies of 
the very finest procurable examples of the cents of the date, but thoy 
possess a historie importance, being generally copied from the identical 
specimens from which Mr. Levick prepared his plate, and Mr. Crosby 
wrote his article on the United States cents of 1793, which appears in the 
American Journal of Numismatics for April, 1869. The references.are, 
of course, to that article and plate. The copies themselves are yery fine, 
and are, I suppose, the work of Mr. Crosby. 


5? 803 1798 Cent; obverse of the celebrated Ameri variety, 
with rev. B; copied no doubt from the McKenzie cent. 

Zo 7804 1793 Cent; rev. A; the Ameri variety. 

Jv 805 1793 Cent No: 2; flowing hair; rev., B.; an endless 
chain. 

At S06 1793 Cent No. 8; flowing hair, period after “ Liberty” 
and date; rev., B., like the last. 

7% 807 1798 Cent No. 3; obv. and rev. not joined; from a 
superb specimen. 

4 gos eae the Ameri obverse, with rev. B like No. 


4/7 809 1798 Cent No. 4; obv. C. 

“ed 810 1798 Cent No.4; like the last, from a different speci- 
men. 

JY 811 1798 Cent No. 5; rey. C.; the original-was perfect. 

AS8B12 1798 Cent No. 5; rev. C.; from a different specimen. 

JV 818 1798 Cent No.6; rev. D. This is the variety with 8 
clover leaves under the head, and though the original 
from which it was taken is poor, I am not aware that 
any better one is known. 

vV814 1798 Cent No.7; rey. E.; from an absolutely perfect 
original, which the copy closely resembles. 

HSE 815 1798 Cent No. 7; rev. E. ; from a duplicate of the last; - 
very fine, but not its equal in quality. 

J 816 1798 Cent No. 7; rev. F.; original and copy about 
equal to No. 814. 

30 817 1793 Cent. No. 8, rey. G.; very fine, the original in fine 
condition is very rare. 

S$? 818 1798 Cent. No. 9, rev. H.; original from the Mickley 
Sale; extremely fine. | : 

Go 819 1798 Cent. No. 10, rev. J.; Liberty cap ; from a perfect 
original, producing of course an extra fine copy, pre- 
Aah to be from the Mickley specimen, which cost 

7 820 1793 Cent. Liberty cap; from a different example; 


SO about as fine. 
821 1793 Cent. No. 10, rev. J. Duplicate of the last. 
50 822 1793 Cent. No. 11, rev. J. This differs from the others 
mainly in having a crack extending across the piece; 
_ original belongs to Mr. Winsor of Providence. 
3g 828 1798 Cent No. 12, rev. K. Liberty cap; original, so far 
as known, unique. 


Figure 10 


Doing a single plate caused a problem for Levick. The plate had two low grade 
cents that were unique in 1869: The 6D (Strawberry Leaf) and the 12K (Sheldon 15). 
The problem was how to illustrate both sides of a unique coin on the same plate. 
Sylvester Crosby solved this by making electrotype copies of the cents that appeared 
on the plate. Most of these copies were sold in W. Elliot Woodward's sale of another 
Levick collection in May 1884 (Figure 10). Since I once owned the 12K, I was able to 
determine that the obverse on the plate was the electro and the reverse the original 


coin. 
On the plate, obverse 12 is also connected to reverse J. This is the Sheldon 16 va- 
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riety. The owner of this cent was Charles Bell of Exeter, New Hampshire. He had to 
have shown it to Crosby, but he did not send it to Levick in New York City so it could 
be photographed for the plate. This forced Levick to use the electrotype of the 12K to 
show this obverse. Bell’s cent, the discovery coin and third finest known of the variety, 
has a die crack from the lowest hair curl to the rim that was described by Crosby in 
the AJN article that accompanied the plate. The 12 obverse on the plate does not have 
that crack. 
Levick copied these two notes from Sylvester Crosby into his notebook: 
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The same obverses of the 2 ameri. varieties are also used with the Amer- 
ica reverse—the third in the America is that which has the period point 
after the word “Liberty” & the date 1793. 


The wreath with grape vine & bars edge I find six dif obverses. 2 of these 
obverses have the same reverse die. - One obverse die I discover has two 
reverse dies all of which I shall mention in full in my descriptive list. The 
lettered edge varieties there are three kind of edges. 
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Sao. Ge Michs7/69, 


In regard to the arrangement or position of the cents. 1* the links, as to 
which was the 1* made then the wreaths & lastly the lib caps. We have 
carried out our own dictates — for “after all the arrangement is mostly 
conjectural for we have no evidence other than circumstantial (if that 
term is admissible in the connection) of the relative order in which the 
leaf cents were struck, but have followed as nearly as possible what might 
be called a sequence, as the most plausible order or to express it differ- 
ently, have followed the most plausible order of sequence.’ 


Crosby must have also gotten Levick’s 1868 plates. In that first note he wrote about 
two AMERI. varieties. Cents 1 and 2 on the reverse plate were both AMERI.s Levick 
soon realized that the 1 reverse had been altered from an AMERICA reverse. It did 
not make the AJN plate, but Crosby did include it in The United States Coinage of 
1793 - Cents and Half Cents as the B reverse. After describing this reverse he added: 
“I have found only one impression of this die and cannot now trace that, but describe 
and illustrate it from a copy taken some years ago.” 


How Many? 


In the last number of Vol. 4 AJN (April 1870) there is the Roll of Members of the 
Society. The members are listed in the order they joined. There were three types of 
memberships: regular, honorary, and corresponding. The number of active members 
in these three groups totaled 100 by early April 1869 when the number that contained 
Levick’s plate was issued. However, only those who paid their $3/year subscriptions 
received the AJN. There may have been some ANAS members who did not subscribe 
to the AJN, just as there may have been subscribers to the AJN who were not members 
of the Society. Other numismatic societies probably received the Journal as well. I 
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have to beliete that Sylvester Cina got the issue even oRER he did not become a 
corresponding member until April 22. 

E-Sylum editor Wayne Homren found a hoard of original AJNs in 1998. Included 
in this group were 40 complete issues of Vol. 3 (May 1868-April 1869). Cogan sold 
just the plates in his William Street store for $1 each. There is no way to tell how many 
plates were produced, but it must have been over 100. There is also no way of knowing 
the survival rate of these plates. (In a June 1942 letter to ANS secretary Sydney Noe, 
George Clapp wrote: “What a pity it is that the AJN was not printed on a better grade 
of paper as those you have sent me are so brittle that they break when handled...”) 

In his 1994 article in The Asylum Frank Van Zandt opined that Levick sent the first 
version to corresponding members while the resident members got the better second 
version. Sarony & Co. had already made a number of plates before Levick decided to 
change photographers. Due to the cost Levick did not want to waste the plates that 
had already been printed, so he used them until the supply was exhausted. I do not 
think it made a difference as to who got which version of the plate. 

It was at the 2000 Philadelphia ANA where I finally met Van Zandt. I was intro- 
duced to him by Charlie Davis. By this time he had calmed down and we had a civil 
conversation. I did thank him for his part in helping me find out about those plates 
made for Levick in August, 1868. If it had not been for him, I would have never 
learned about them. 

The first variety study on American coins was on the front page of the March 
1, 1859 Boston Evening Transcript. This 
study on large cents, written by Augus- 
' tine Shurtleff, paid particular attention 
to the cents of 1793 with eleven variet- 
ies described. Just ten years later Levick S T E - S| E N 
published his plate along with Crosby's 
descriptions in the AJN. Levick’s goal 
was to show each variety in the best 
possible condition. In today’s terms 
the plate consists of fourteen of the six- 
teen collectible Sheldon varieties and 
one non-collectible—the still unique 
6D. When you combine the quality of 
the cents to the number of varieties 
Crosby identified, you get the most fa- 
mous photographic plate in American 
numismatics. 
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By Cole Hendrickson 


A recent addition to my numismatic li- 
brary was the 1979 book Meet Me in St. Louie: 

The Exonumia of the 1904 World’s Fair by Kurt MEET ME IN ST. 
R. Krueger. This book catalogs the various 
numismatic items that were produced for the 
1904 St. Louis World’s Fair. While this book 
is a great reference in and of itself, an inscrip- 
tion on the first page is an added bonus that 
I discovered upon arrival of the book. The 
inscription reads: “Margo- Your method of Rae Kart R. Krueger, | 
Russelling up the news shall always delight rat 

the fraternity. Kurt R. Kg Aug. 3., 1979.” This és es With special gratitude ¢ 
book was obviously personally inscribed by rey Pee 
the author for Margo Russell, the famed nu- i. id Harold Vanderleest 
mismatist who served as the editor of Coin ee 
World from 1962 to 1985. This inscription 
brought a smile to my face when I first saw 
it due to Krueger’s clever use of Margo’ last 
name in the inscription. 

It should be noted that a more recent book on the topic exists in the form of Rob- 
ert Hendershott’s 1904 St. Louis World’s Fair Mementos and Memorabilia which was 
published in 1994, Hendershott, who died in 2005 at the age of 104, attended the 1904 
World’s Fair as a child. 

As numismatic literature becomes more and more of a focus for me, I have found 
that inscriptions such as this one are a fascinating subset of numismatic literature 
which can provide a look into the history of our hobby. 


om 


of we" 4904 
Qe gor orld’s Fair 


US, World, Bullion, Books and more. 


Hundreds of coins & numismatic items. 


Free shipping on many auctions 
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SOTERIIIE NESS. 


SPINK & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RYTATL DEALERS IN 


COINS AND MEDALS, 


2, Gracechurch Street, 
LOXDOS. E.C. 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 
TELEPHONE, 2327. 


GOLD AND SILYER COINS, 
GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, 
NUMISMATIC BOOKS, 


CABINETS, 
PURCHASED FOR CASH OR VALUED. 


Fine Specimen Coins 
And cise Pamerns ead Proof wasted, for whick very lihersi 
prices wil be gvenr. 


onerday 


all fine, £1 ba. 


Charles I., 1625—1649. 


Gou~p.—Three Pound Piece 
Sovereign, Crown o 
OxrorD Mint. 
Jength bust to left 
lines, RELIG. PR 
below, surrounded } 
extra fine, £6 10s. 
£11, £12 158., £ 
£3 11s., and £3 14 

Sovereign or Tul 
profile bust to left. 
similar to Three 
or 1646; £2 to £9 


to Sovereign, but 
fine, £5 7s. 6d., £4 
one sold for only 4 


SAXON COINS, 


SOUTH SAXON. 
(Ne coins of this kingdom have been discovered.) 


MERCIA, 


ef? Offa, 787796. 
. 


Sityer, Penny.—Weight, 18 to 20 grains. A great variety of types ; 


Ethsired 1., 266—* 


griven, Pennice —W 
money’ <7 


Aart 


r ba°0-s ~ Alfred (The ) 
z, Penvics —VWF4 
Varions typ<4, 
ez 1LVEty, Halfpeney, 
ward the Elder, § 
Stivzz, Pennics and 


~ 
“ 


LAR = 


£28-- 


W. 


from £20 10s. to £1 4s.; one, described as ‘‘fine,’’ sold for 
15s. 

Obv., bust to right, + OFFA REX; rev., moneyer’s name 
*(Ciolhard) divided by a coiled serpent; £13 13s. 

Obv., king’s name in the angles of a lozenge-shaped ornament, 
in centre, a circle and five pellets ; rev.. ALH MVND (in two 
lines) ; £1 Us, 


Cynethryth, Queen of Offa. 


Strver, Penny.—very rare. Obv., bust to right, EOBA; rev., 
CYNETHRYTH REGINA ronnd the coin, in the centre the 
Mercian M in a circle of pellets; £50 5s.; others, £23 103. 
and £12 123.; one, described as “doubtful,” realised only 53. 
Weight, 18 to 20 grains. 


Coenwilf, 794—818. 
Smver, Penny.—Weight, 18 to 22 grains. 


Obv., genorally the king’s 
head; rev., the name of the moneyer; from 15s. to £8 2s. 6d. 


Ceolwlf I., $19. 
Suver, Penny.—Obv., + CEOLWLF REK M., diademed bust to 


right; rev., moneyer’s name, surroundin 


ig alarge A in centre ; 
£16 10s, ; another, £1 2s, i 


Weight about 21 grains, 


Beornwlf, 320—824, 
Sitver, Penny.—Weight abont 18 grains. Obv., bust to right; rev., 


a cross crosslet within a circle; £29; another, £26 ; others, 
£8, £41, and £50. 


Indica, 8324—825. 
Suyer, Penny.—Weight, 19 to 22 grains. 


Types similar to those of 
Beornwif. One, which realised £62 at the Cuff sale, is in the 
British Museum. 


iglaf, 825—839. 


Sivek, Penny.—Weight, 25% grains. Of extremo rarity, Obv,, king’s 


name surrounding ® cross, with a pellet in each angle; rev., 
moneyer’s name in three lines. In Britivh Museum, purchased 
in 1828, for £3 10s. 

Another. Oby,, nudo bust to right, WIGLAF REX M.; 
rev., cross crosslet, moncyer’s name in tho quarters; 251, 


Writing in Coin Books... Recommended 
“Especially to Young Collectors” 


By David Pickup 


There are not many rules when it comes to collecting but auctions are a little dif- 
ferent. One could get carried away and spend too much in the pursuit of an item or 
bid on a lot you do not know much about. Back in October last year I was interested 
in an auction at Baldwin's of St. James’s in London. Auction 51 consisted of the Refer- 
ence and Working Library Formed by Christopher Comber. Chris Comber was a well- 
known collector of coins from the Tudor period. He was well-respected and known 
for his waistcoats. 

The description was: 


Coin Collecting Guides, etc.: Burgess, F. W., Chats on Old Coins, 1913; 
Rawlings, Gertrude B., Coins and How to Know Them, 5th ed., 1935; 
Llewellyn Jewitt, c.1840s; G. B. Rawlings, 1898 (2), 190- [sic]; E. H. Cour- 
ville, 1917; Maj. Stewart Thorburn, undated (2); F. C. Higgins, 1898; John 
Shirley-Fox, 1934; Nathan Heywood, 1893; W. H. Regan, undated list, 
varied state, some scarce (13) 


I certainly did not spend too much as I got the lot for £16.00 which is only just a 
pound a book. A friend kindly collected them for me and I examined the lot which I 
had purchased unseen. It was a bit of a bargain. It included the following: 


Burgess Fred W, (1913), Chats on Old Coins, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Rawlings, Gertrude B, (1898). The Story of British Coinage, London: 
George Newnes Ltd. 


Rawlings, Gertrude B, (1935), Coins and How to Know Them, fifth edition, 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd. 


Stewart Thorburn Major W, (—), A Guide to the Coins of Great Britain & 
Ireland, London: L. Upcott Gill. 


Llewellyn Jewitt, (-), Handbook of English Coins, London: Tegg, William. 


Higgins, Frank, (1892), An Introduction to the copper Coins of Modern Eu- 
rope, London: Edgar Lincoln. 


These are all books that most collectors from the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries would have. They represent a great age when collecting coins was popu- 
lar and relatively within the reach of many people. Some of them I know. I have a copy 
of Higgins already but mine was the 1970s reprint. This lot contained an original and 
signed by Higgins in pencil. 
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There were also some pamphlets: 


W.H. Regan’s Catalogue of the Silver Copper and Bronze Coins, Price 
1 shilling. 


Nathan Heywood, The Five Shilling Pieces of England, third edition, price 3d. 


Shirley-Fox, John, (1934), The Pleasures of English Coin Collecting, fore- 
word by Dr. Cyril Norwood, price 2/6d. 


The last item like others has advertisements from a number of such as dealers 
Spinks, Baldwin's and Seaby’s and an advertisement from Rev W.L. Gantz of Camber- 
ley who as a private collector had a large number of duplicates “prepared to part with 
at cost price or less... have something of everything” I did some digging and found 
that Gantz lived from 1873 to 1940 and was an Anglican clergyman from Stanstead 
Abbots in Hertfordshire. He “dealt somewhat,’ my source said. I love that understated 
slightly snooty comment. 

I was drawn to the two copies of a book by Thorburn. One is covered in plastic and 
is in good condition with a price of £10.00 written in pencil. 

William Stewart Thorburn lived from 1838 to 1886 was a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Army Pay Department. He wrote English, Scotch and Irish Coins, a Manual for 
Collectors anonymously in 1883 and A Guide in 1884. There were posthumous edi- 
tions in 1888, 1898 and 1905. This shows the book was probably a success. It is unusu- 
al for a book like this to go to several editions. His collection of Anglo-Saxon English, 
Scottish and Anglo-Gallic coins was sold by Sotheby’s in 1887. The book is illustrated 
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with silver and gold coloured illustrations. In the review in Numismatic Chronicle it is 
described as “comprehensive but cheap little work” Hardly a glowing endorsement. 
The illustrations “vary... but on the whole are good,’ It was recommended “especially 
to young collectors.”> This is code for buy it if you must but do not tell anyone! 

Thorburn was born in Scotland and began collecting coins like many of us while 
he was at school after a friend having given him some Scottish coins. In 1858 he 
joined the army as an ensign in Ist Royal Scots regiment. He served in India and 
transferred to Pay Department, becoming an expert in finances, and went to India 
again and elsewhere. He was appointed Chief Paymaster for Ireland but died at age of 
48 after an illness. I wonder if he collected coins while abroad?" 

What interested me particularly about one of the copies of Thorburn is many of 
the pages have prices written in beside catalogue entries and often the date 1899 and 
the word Montagu. Hyman Montagu was a solicitor and collector who was active 
in Nineteenth Century. He wrote a number of notes for Numismatic Chronicle and 
collected from 1878 bought collections and dealers’ stocks. There were a number of 
sales from his collection starting with his duplicates from 1880s and included Anglo- 
Saxon and English series the Juxon medal fetched the “extraordinary sum of £770.’ 
The reviewer in the Numismatic Chronicle in 1886 noted exceptional prices for some 
items including an Alfred London penny £6. 5s and Edward VI sovereign £18 which 
are also noted by the previous owner of my little book. 

The entries must relate to the Montague auction sales. Perhaps the owner of the 
book was the purchaser of the coins at the auction or simply noted the sale prices as 
a valuation guide. Possibly he or she was at the auction and kept a note as souvenir. 
Collectors did sometimes buy catalogues and mark the coins in their collection as a 
record of purchases. I was always told not to write in books, a rule I have repeatedly 
broken. I wish the collector of this book had written their name as well. Despite the 
slightly condescending review of the book, the owner thought highly enough of it to 
use it as a working reference guide. This in some ways is a better reference! 


ise 


1 Baldwin's of St. James. The Christopher Comber Collection, Part I. London, 15 October 
2020. 


2 Baldwin’s of St. James. Auction 51: The Reference and Working Library Formed by Christo- 
pher Comber. London, 15 October 2020. 


3 The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 1884, Third Series, Vol. 4 
(1884) p 268. 


4 The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 1884, Third Series, Vol. 7 
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By Pete Smith 


Ads placed in popular magazines called him the largest coin dealer in the US. in 
1890. Odds are, you never heard of him. Perhaps there is a reason for that. 

He shows up in the 1870 census in Lewiston, Maine, as a one-year-old child called 
Willie Skinner. His father was John A. Skinner, age 27, with the profession of carriage 
manufacturer. Also in the household is Lizzie Skinner, age 20.' 

By the time of the 1880 Census, the family had moved to Hanover Street in Lynn, 
Massachusetts. ‘The child was then called Willis E. Skinner, age 12. John A. Skinner was 
then 36 and a carriage maker. Also in the household was Gertrude Skinner, age 8.7 

John A. Skinner (1843-1899) was a successful maker of carriage and wagon wheels 
with his partner, C. M. Scott. In 1884 they were listed at 51 and 53 Central Avenue in 
Lynn.’ This undated (circa 1893) card shows their address as 133 Alley Street. 


J. A. SKINNER. Cc, M. SCOTT. 


SKINNER & Scortr, 


MARUFACTURBRS OF 


Fine Carriage and Wagon Wheels, 


133 ALLEY STREET, 


LYNN, - = - MASS. 


Willie E. Skinner, of 53 Central Avenue in Lynn, placed an ad in Harper’s Young 
People on May 16, 1882, offering two New Brunswick coppers and other items.° By 
the time of his first coin business, he may have been 13 years old. 


The Agassiz Association Journal 


W.E. Skinner next appears in print with W.E. Skinner & Co. at 31 State Street in 
Lynn, Massachusetts. They published The Agassiz Association Journal as a periodical 
in June and July of 1885, perhaps as an attempt to become a national journal. The 
Agassiz Association was founded in 1875 for the study of natural science. In 1884 
there were 7000 members in 600 local chapters. In July it was reported that St. Nicho- 
las claimed to be the official journal of the Agassiz Association. 


om og 7 ee UH 


We have on hand a large number of specimens 
of minerals, curiosities, etc., which we desire to 
dispose of before September 1, 1885, as we desire 
to enter the stamp and coin business. Send us 
one dollar.or two dollars, and we will send you a 
fine lot, which we will guarantee to give satis- 
faction. W.E. Skinner & Co., Lynn, Mass. 


The August 1885 issue, Vol I. No. 3, had an ad for Skinner indicating that he was 
going into the stamp and coin business after September 1, 1885. 
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In August, Skinner’s title was reduced to The Agassiz Journal and continued 
through March 1886. It was for collectors of fossils and birds’ eggs as well as stamps 
and coins with stamps much more prominent. The collected issues were later pub- 
lished in a single volume. 

Information for coin collectors was quite simple and basic. I was amused by one 
story in the September 1885 issue.° 


In 1804 was the war with Tripoli. An expedition was sent over from the 
United States to bombard that country. It was expected to make a quick 
return, but for several reasons the fleet was long delayed. Meanwhile the 
money taken over had given out and the sailors became mutinous for 
their pay. At that time the only available money was silver dollars, and 
the entire amount coined was hastily shipped. The sailors, after receiv- 
ing those went onto the mainland and bartered with the natives for pro- 
visions and supplies. The coins were bright ones, fresh from the mint, 
and opened the eyes of the savages, who used them as ornaments strung 
about their necks. At last the prince Komagua ordered all of the “orna- 
ments” to be sent to him, in the interior of the African continent. He 
received those, and, on his death they were buried with him, but where he 
was buried is unknown. Hence the rarity of the 1804 dollar. 


In October, 1885, the company offered “Fac-Simile Postage Stamps.” They offered 
a list of over 300 varieties of foreign stamps. This was before passage of the hobby 
protection act. 

Other dealers were accused of selling counterfeit stamps. Each issue had a “Fraud” 
section where scoundrels were exposed for skipping on bills or for selling counterfeit 
products. Skinner reported that he refused ads from other dealers who attempted to 
sell fake stamps. In the October 1885 issue he denounced Charles H. Mekeel who 
was publisher of Philatelic Journal of America. Among his targets in the December 
1885 issue was W.K. Jewett who he accused of trying to sell counterfeit stamps. The 
December 1885 issue had a number of personal items. One of these stated, “W.K. 
Jewett of Fitchburg, Mass., has been sent to the Home for Feeble-Minded Youth” 
Jewett was publisher of The Philatelist out of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, about 60 miles 
west of Lynn. In the issue of December, 1885, he denounced Skinner. Here are some 
of the comments.’ 


It has been brought to light in this state one of the most dangerous and 
unscrupulous gangs of swindlers that has ever cheated the collecting 
fraternity. Their headquarters are in Lynn, though members reside in 
Georgetown and Boston. So far as can be ascertained, their names are 
as follows: William E. Skinner, Oliver A. Dale, Frank D. Donoghue, 
E.L. Scott and Frank W. Kurbin. Most of these are dealers in counterfeit 
stamps, which are offered for sale through the Agassiz Journal, a sheet put 
out by Skinner. 


The Agassiz Journal lately contained two inculpatory letters, purporting 
to be from Mr. Jewett, which showed in each line the imbecility of the 
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writer, Skinner, who forged Mr. Jewett’s name to them. This is a serious 
offence, punishable by law, and if Skinner was of age and responsible for 
his acts he would probably be brought to account. However, he is a mere 
school-boy, sixteen years old, and therefore cannot be held responsible.’ 


If The Agassiz Journal was produced by a sixteen-year-old, he should be com- 
mended for a remarkable accomplishment showing skills beyond his years. However, 
his publication folded after the March 1886 issue. The January 1886 issue of The Phi- 
latelist was the last, so neither publication survived the feud. 

An explanation is found in Biographies of Philatelists and Dealers by Brian J. Birch 
(2018). Samuel Allan Taylor was a notorious Boston producer of fake stamps. Men- 
tioned is an article in The Philatelist Magazine for October 1885.° 


Taylor is a man who never forgets or forgives an injury and he has sworn 
to ruin those who try to thwart him in his trade in counterfeits. The con- 
sequence is that W.E. Skinner, a boy of 16, a tool of Taylor’s, has for the 
last few months shamefully abused Mr. Meekel in his sheet, The Agazzi 
Journal. In his October number he also draws the well-known names of 
L.W. Durbin and J.W. Scott in the mud. The advertising columns of the 
above paper contain advertisements of W.E. Skinner and Joe Turner, in 
which they offer the trash sold by Taylor. 


In 2021, the names of John Walter Scott and Charles Haviland Mekeel are in the 
American Stamp Dealers Association Hall of Fame. Skinner and Taylor are not men- 
_ tioned but would probably qualify for their Hall of Shame. 

Although W.E. Skinner is listed as the editor of The Agassiz Journal, it is apparent 
that the editorial direction came from Samuel A. Taylor. In fact, Skinner may have 
contributed little more than his name to the venture. 

Skinner next shows up in 1888 as a famous magician where he described himself 
as “William E. Skinner, Well known as “Skinner, the World’s Marvel? the Famous 
Magician, Mesmerist and Necromancer.’'° Whatever fame he achieved during his life 
has not survived to the present day. 

Willis E. Skinner, age 20, was married in Boston in 1888, to Hattie B. Simonds, also 
age 20. Her parents were given as John E. and Cornelia D. Simonds.'' His occupation 
was journalist. 


for a certain 
coin of 1848, 


| Among those 
| Sefer 


This ad was placed in Farm & Vineyard magazine for January, 1890.!? At about the 
same time, H.B. Simonds & Co., issued Simonds’ Premium Manual with eight pages 
and prices paid for coins. The back page had an ad for “Prof. Roltair’s Marvelous 
Cabinet of 24 Magical Tricks.” [I acquired a copy while doing research for this article. ] 
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Later in 1890, similar ads were placed in popular magazines by W.E. Skinner. It is 
unknown if Hattie contributed more than her good name to the venture. 


[Wife #1] Hattie Belle Simonds was born in Brattleboro, Vermont, on 
July 26, 1869. She married William E. Skinner on December 24, 1888. 
Then at age 40, she married William Chapin Horton, age 58, on Septem- 
ber 23, 1909, in Brattleboro, Vermont. ' In the 1870 Census, her parents 
were George and Cornelia Simonds. This suggests that her father’s name 
on the marriage certificate was incorrect. She died May 12, 1949, in Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont. 


Skinner Advertising 


Although in business for a short time, it must have been successful, for within five 
years after dropping The Agassiz Journal, he had become the “largest coin dealer in 
the U.S.; according to his advertisements. 


In writing to Advertisers please 
mention TRAINMEN’S JOURNAL. 


$1,000 For AN OLD COIN 


F you H AVE dated before 1871, with plain date, send us a list. We pay high 
f 3 prices for hundreds of dates and kinds. Among coins that we want 
AN vf COl NS are silver dollars dated between 17M and 1888; dates of half dollars 
‘ + vefore 188); quarters of 2!1] dates before 1818; al) dates twenty-cent 
feces: all dates dimes before 1889; silver five-cent pieces before 1887; five-cent nickels of 
877 and ISS: ail dates of silver three-cent pieces; nickel three-cent pieces before 1870; two- 
cent pieces between 1561 and 1873; all large copper cents, also small cents with eagles on, 
also cents of 1873 and 1877; all half cents; rorei en coins, fractional and Confederate cur- 
rency, etc. For above we pay big amounts over face value, if in required condition, This 
is a comparatively new business, and by merely keepibg your ¢yes open when handling 
money, you may find many coins that we want. A short time since (Jan. 33) a Scotchman 
in an lilinols town found one coin worth 8700, Others have done even better, The New York 
World says: “Many people have become rich by looking after coins wanted by collectors.” 
The /Jome Journal says: “Collecting coins is a very profitable business now-a-days, as there 
are but few init. One Boston broker, Mr. W. E. Skinner, buys from agents all over the 
country, and pays them big sums for rare coins.” Coins thal are very hard to find tn one 
section of the country are often easily found in others. Largest business, highest prices, 
rompt payments, best references, Write at once for further particulars, enclosing stamp 
or reply, which may be worth hundres of dollars, perhaps a fortune, to you. 
W.E. SKINNER, (larpest coin dealer in the U.S.) 326 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
4-01-12t. 


These large ads were placed in The National Tribune (1890); Ann Arbor Register 
(1891); Kansas Farmer (1891); Locomotive Firemen’ Magazine (1891); The Railway 
Conductor (1891); Warren Ledger (1891); The Railroad Trainman (1892) and prob- 
ably others. The smaller ads were placed in Sunday School Times (1890); The Boston 
Weekly Globe (1890); The Cultivator and Country Gentleman (1891); Farm and Fire- 
side (1890) and Farm and Vineyard (1890). Surely, the Sunday School Times would not 
carry an ad that was not totally reputable! 


Peni High 
| We PFA: » prices 
OLD COINS WANGED.»: 
aid for hundreds of dates and varieties, including 
alf cents, cents, two, three, five cents, dimes, 
quarters, halves, dollars, etc, $1,000 for a certain 
coin. Dates before 1869 specially wanted. Send 
list of those you have, re gh S stamp for particu- 
lars; may be worth many dollars, perhaps a for- 
tune to you. W. E. Skinner, largest coin dealer in 
U.8., 16 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mention FARM AND VINEYARD, 


Some ads had a P. O. Box for the address. One 1890 ad had the address as 22 Med- 
ford Street in Boston. Ads for the first half of 1891 were directed to 16 Globe Building 
in Boston. Then the later ads in 1891 showed the address as 325 Washington Street 
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THE 


THE STANDARD 


ls, 


MONEY MANUAL 


MONEYS OF AMERICA, 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 


Rare Coins of America, 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, AND SPAIN, 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS 


A Complete List of and Prices paid for Rare American Gold, Silver, Nickel, 
Brass, Tin and Copper Coins, Fractional Currency, Colonial, Conti- 
nental and Confederate Paper Money; a List of all Counterfeit 
U, S, Treasury and National Bank Notes and Canadian Bank 
Notes, and How to Detect ‘Them; the Market Value of all 
Nations’ Coins and Bank Notes in U.S. Money; a 
List of and Prices paid for Rare English, Irish, 

Scotch, French, German and Spanish Coins, 


FRANCE, GERMANY, AND SPAIN. 


FIFTEENTH ED ILTON: 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS a complete fist of, and 
_ numismatic values of rare American gold, silver, nickel, 
brass, tin and copper coins; Fractional, Colonial, Con- 
tinental and Confederate currency; U.S, market values 
of current foreign money; lists and values of rare 
foreign coins of certain countries; also an appendix 
quoting the values of many yarieties of postage stamps, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ABOUT 150 CUTS, 


SHOWING OBVERSH AND REVERSE OF BACH GROUP OF KAKE COINS, MADE 
FROM COINS COSTING OVER $6,000. 


CoryricHt, 1889, BY WM. VoN BERGEN. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Copyrighted, 18082, by VW. E. Skinner, Boston. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Ws EvoSKINNER,, 


| 325 WASHINGTON STREET, A BOSTON, MASS, 


Von Bergen 1889 
Skinner 1892 


in Boston, a few hundred meters south of William Von Bergen and his Numismatic 
Bank at 89 Court Street. 


The Standard Money Manual 


Skinner's book The Standard Money Manual was a premium list indicating prices 
Skinner would pay. It has great similarities to Von Bergen’s Rare Coins of America, 
beginning with layout of the title page. The contents are quite similar although topics 
are presented in a different order. The line drawings are nearly identical. Although 
they are not printed from the same plates, they must share a common source. 

There were nine editions of von Bergen’s Rare Coins of America and two versions 
of the fifth and sixth editions. In one version published by von Bergen, the first page 
said, “Send all coins to Numismatic Bank.” A second version, published by Skinner 
states, “Send all coins to W.E. Skinner. There is no record that Skinner had permis- 
sion to publish the book under his name. 

The coverage of American coinage runs 77 pages in Rare Coins followed by a for- 
eign section for a total of 106 numbered pages. The Money Manual does not have 
numbered pages and has a smaller foreign section. The back section is filled with 
promotional pages and ads for Skinner. 

As the title page suggests, Rare Coins has a section for each of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Germany and Spain. The Money Manual is missing such sections 
and only has illustrations of some foreign coins with no country designations. 
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The Standard Money Manual and Stamp Collector's Guide 


This title appears on the paper cover of the book. The title page has the title as The 
Standard Money Manual. They are alternate titles for the same book. The fifteenth 
edition of this title (1892) was published by W.E. Skinner at 325 Washington Street. It 
is curious that no edition prior to the fifteenth has been seen and none that precedes 
this copyright date of 1892. 

The sixteenth edition was published by the National Coin Co. in Boston, 832 Stock 
Exchange Building, which was incorporated on October 12, 1893, with C.F. Willard 
as president. Inside the cover is the statement, “The Coin Business established by Mr. 
WE. Skinner in 1875, and conducted by him from that time until 1893, with great 
success, has been purchased by the National Coin Company.’ 

The 1875 date is contradicted by earlier statements that he started in 1885 when 
he was 16. 

The National Coin Company placed 1894 buying ads with the address of 832 Stock 
Exchange Building, Boston. In the 1895 Boston city directory, they were at 209 Wash- 
ington, Room 2. Although they offered a 16-page catalog, no example has been seen. 


Ads in the Standard Money Manual 


The Standard Money Manual has 74 pages of numismatic content followed by sev- 
en pages related to stamps followed by 38 pages of ads for other products offered by 
Skinner. Since there are no numbered pages they are indicated as they appear in the 
Newman Numismatic Portal. 

Pages 86-88: Promotion for Skinner as a coin dealer. 

Page 89: “Books about Coins” 

Page 90: Printed Stationary / Book and Job Printing. 

Page 91: Jewelry Bought / Coins for Charms / U.S. War Cents. 

Page 92: Twelve volumes of the Works of Charles Dickens for $1. 

Page 93: Large lot of games, puzzles and magic for 10 cents. 

Page 94: Boston Raison Seeder, wholesale at $3 per dozen. 

Page 95: The Mysteries of New York, 10 cents. 

Page 96: Special Book Offer, non-numismatic titles. 

Page 97: The Modern Cook-Book, 10 cents. 

Page 98: Standard Poultry Book, 10 cents. 

Page 99: Stove Polishing Mitten, 35 cents. 

Page 100: Imported Handkerchief, 10 cents. This ad includes a testimonial 
from Viola H. Ray. That name will show up again later in this story. 

Page 101: Sample Coin Set, 25 cents. 

Page 102: Bonanza Combination, 20 cents. 

Page 103: Big Bargain Book Combination, 28 cents. 

Page 104: Roltair’s Magical Cabinet, 25 Wonderful Tricks, 50 cents. Previ- 
ously offered on Simonds’ Money Manual in 1890. 

Page 105: Gilt Edge Coin Book, one dollar. 

Page 106: Book on Etiquette and Letter Writing, 10 cents. 

Page 107: Rare Coins for Sale, example: 12 dates of old copper cents for 35 cents. 
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Page 108: American Live Stock Manual, 128 pages, 10 cents. 
Page 109: The Dollar Typewriter 

Page 110-111: Wizard Fan, 20 cents. 

Page 112: Big Mail for 10 cents, buys a listing in his directory. 
Page 113: Sun Ink Eraser, secret formula for $1.00. 

Page 114: 601 Songs for 30 cents 

Page 115: Special Coin Lists 

Page 116: About My Reliability 


This last page has several testimonials including one from The American Home 
Journal. 


“Those of our readers who have occasion to deal with Mr. W.E. Skin- 
ner. of Boston, will find that he can be depended upon. He advertises 
largely, employs numerous clerks, receives an immense correspondence, 
and is well known in every section of the country. His numismatic (coin) 
business is the largest of the kind in America, while his trade in books, 
household articles and novelties extends to every city, town and village. 
We recommend him thoroughly. He deserves success.” 


This testimonial is curious, for Google states that The American Home Journal was 
published in 1897, after Skinner sold the business. Apparently, there was an earlier 
journal with the same name. 

Skinner described himself as a broker. This suggests that he acquired inventory 
_ from the public that was offered to retail dealers, he also states that he has a printing 
business. These ads show some of the publications available by mail. 


Books Sold by Skinner 


Davis does not mention Skinner in American Numismatic Literature. This indi- 
cates that no Skinner title was included in a numismatic literature sale up to the time 
of publication. 

A search for W.E. Skinner in the Newman Numismatic Portal yields 41 results. Of 
these, 33 are his name appearing in the pages of the fifteenth editions of his Standard 
Money Manual. The other eight refer back to the book. Thus, our only source of in- 
formation on Skinner are the words of Skinner. 

Skinner makes many references to his books that are available. Unfortunately, 
he neglects to mention the name of these books. This is where some speculation is 
required. 

The Standard Money Manual has a list of fourteen books for sale. Let’s look at 
them. 

“Coins of Southern India, by R. H. C. Tuffrell” Price postpaid, $1.00. My 
best guess would be “Oriental Coins. With Special Reference to Those 
of Southern India” by R. H. C. Tufnell, reprinted from The American 
Journal of Numismatics, 1889. 

“Hard Times Tokens” a/k/a Descriptive Catalogue of Hard Times Tokens by Ly- 
man Low (1886), one of his advertisers from The Agassiz Journal, 40 cents. 
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“Von Bergen’s Numismatic Bank Book” elegantly bound in cloth and gold, 
$1.00. An interesting name for The Rare Coins of America. 

“Morey’s Buying and Selling Guide” 10 cents. Possibly Numismatic Quar- 
terly and Catalogue by H. E. Morey, another Boston Dealer. 

“Early Coins of America by S. S. Crosby” $10.00. One example where he 
got the title and author right. 

“Cents of the United States” $1.00. Probably by Francis Doughty (1890). 

“Coins of the Bible” $1.00. Possibly by his old nemesis, John Walter Scott 
(1884). 

“Schayer’s Coin Book” 9 cents, by John C. Schayer, another Boston Coin 
Dealer. A great alternative for those who could not afford 10 cents for 
Skinner’s Coin Manual. 

“Coin Manual, latest edition of the ever popular pamphlet of which W. E. 
Skinner has sold one-half million copies. Price postpaid, 10 cents. 

“Encyclopedia of the Gold and Silver Coins of the World” $10.00, by A. 

M. Smith. 

“Reliable Coin and Stamp Guide” 21 cents, by J. W. Scott” any of several 
catalogs by Scott. 

“Alexander’s Coin Book” 15 cents, another Boston coin dealer who offered 
catalogs in several editions. 

“Gilt Edge Coin Book” elegantly bound in cloth and gold, $1.00. 

“Skinner’s Rare American Coin Book” elegantly bound in cloth and gold, 
$1.50. This must be one of the volumes he published, originally by von 
Bergen. 

On the page following the title page of the fifteenth edition of The Standard Money 
Manual is a handwritten note. “As in previous editions I have put forth every effort to 
make the latest, the best. The popularity of the Manual (over 480,000 copies having 
been sold) shows that there is a demand for a strictly reliable volume of this kind.” 

This brings up a serious problem. No copy has been seen prior to the Fifteenth 
edition. Either 480,000 copies have disappeared or Skinner is counting something 
published under another title. 


Special Coin Lists 


On page 114 of The Standard Money Manual, he offers “Special Coin Lists. For 
Distribution: 

“We publish neatly printed circulars on which are lists of many dates and varieties 
of coins, together with prices we will pay. The prices quoted are considerably below 
those named in our Manuals, so that you can buy at those rates and sell to me at a 
good profit.” 

“My name is not on the list but there is space in which to print your name, thus 
making it appear as if you were the dealer. You will of course appreciate this.” 

“We sell you these at 5 cents per dozen; 25 cents per 100 or $2.00 per 1000. Post- 
age paid. Sent promptly on receipt of price. Better try a hundred. They will be worth 
many dollars to you.” 

This was a common practice, to print lists without the name of the dealer so that 
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dealers could imprint their own name. Although Bourne’s list of price guides lists 
some with no publisher named, none can be tied to Skinner. 


The Premium Stamp and Coin Manual 


In the Agassiz Journal, Skinner offered an old coin premium list for 10 cents. One 
of his ads stated that “Our new coin book will go to press August 20, 1885. In a later 
issue, he states, “Our Premium List of Coins and Stamps shows a list of thousands 
of different dates, varieties, etc., for which we give very high cash prices. Just issued. 
Worth dollars, perhaps a fortune, to you. Send at once. Price 10 cents.” 

The Hamelberg library includes an example of the Edition of 1891 - 280 thousand. 
16 pages. By 1892, Skinner claimed to have sold a half-million copies. 

One auction appearance in the Money Tree 26" Mail Bid Sale of August 31, 1996, 
lot 131, 16 pages. Described: 

“A scarce piece of early American numismatics which was widely circulated, but it 
is not well-known because of the brittleness of the paper.” 


Mailer 


Wayne Homren has a promotional item from Skinner with four pages on one 
folded sheet that was mailed in 1891. It mentions some interesting items about the 
business. 

“Six years ago we began in the business of dealing in old coins for the above pur- 
pose and have been doing a very large business since.” 

“We now have a large number of agents. Formerly, we advertised extensively for 
— old coins, but during the past few years our agents have done such good work for 
us that we have not advertised but now we find that so many wealthy persons have 
recently begun to collect coins that we are again advertising to engage more new 
agents.” 

“(Successor to H. B. Simonds & Co.)” 


Skinners Gilt Edge Coin Book 


In the sixth edition of Von Bergen’s Rare American Coins, Skinner offers: “Gilt 
Edge Coin Book. This book can be readily sold by agents. The Regular price is two 
dollars, but some agents sell at a dollar a copy, just half price, and yet earn a good 
profit. Our price to agents and dealers, at wholesale, is $7.20 per dozen, or in large 
lots at $50 per 100.” 

Von Bergen’s Rare Coins of America and Skinner’s Standard Money Manual both 
had gilt edge pages. Skinner advertised the “Gilt Edge Coin Book” in both of these 
publications suggesting that it must be some other book. What it actually was remains 
a mystery. 


Life After Coin Dealing 


Skinner called himself an advertising expert. He conducted several businesses that 
sold products advertised in the newspapers and sold by mail order. It appears that 
good advertising was more important than order fulfillment. When he wore out his 
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welcome, he would change his name, change his company, change his location and 
move on with a new wife. 


Wehman's Wizards Manual 


Wehman’s Wizards Manual Secrets of Mind Reading Magic and Ventriloquism was 
compiled by W. E. Skinner and published by Wehman Bros. at 712 Broadway in New 
York. An 1892 edition of The Wizard’s Manual had a copyright for W. S. Trigg. The 
1895 edition has the copyright for Henry J. Wehman. The book does not include any 
information about the author but it has been assumed that it is the same Skinner. 


Fairfield Floral Company 


It was about this time that he moved his business interest back to Maine. In 1898, 
William E. Skinner was manager of the Sawyer Publishing Company in Waterville, 
Maine. He was also involved with the Fairfield Floral Company. They offered raw 
materials and instructions to make artificial flowers and claimed they would buy back 
the finished product from those who paid $110 for materials. Skinner was charged 
with fraud and the company was barred from the mails on April 8, 1898. Also charged 
in the scheme was Angie H. Wing and her daughter Viola Wing Rae. 


[Wife #2] Viola Wing was born in Waltham, Massachusetts on May 10, 
1865. She married Joseph F. Ray in Nashua, New Hampshire, on January 
13, 1886.'* They had a daughter who died young. Viola died in Los An- 
geles December 18, 1950. In between she was known as Viola H. Wing, 
Viola Wing Rae, Viola Harriett Scott and Viola Ray Scott. She lived in 
Europe from about 1900 to 1915. She probably used false documents to 
return to the United States in 1915. Her father was Lingan C. Wing who 
signed Scott’s 1902 passport application as a character witness. 


Viola is suspected of even more frauds after she was divorced from Wil- 
liam. One article states that she got an 18 month prison sentence for 
fraud in Berlin. It is possible that Viola Scott was an even bigger thief and 
swindler than her husband. 


Probably the same W. E. Skinner published the Stamp Value Book in 1899. It was 
copied from an 1895 catalog by A. B. Courtney. 


William E. Scott 


William E. Scott applied for a passport three times.'* In each he reports his birth- 
date as October 23, 1869. In 1902 he is traveling with his wife [#2] Viola (Rae) and 
his occupation is merchant. In September of 1908 he is a journalist traveling with 
his wife [#3] Frieda Anna and children Evelyn Perl and John William, each born in 
Gruenwald, Germany. In 1912 his wife [4] was Rose R. Scott and his occupation was 
advertising expert. 


The Proverbs Competition 
Scott’s involvement with Symond’s London Stores goes back to 1900. In a 1902 
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advertisement, Symonds London Stores offered this advice, “It is better to deal with a 
well-known reliable firm like ourselves than to buy of unknown advertisers who have 
no mercantile standing.’’° Other vendors at Symonds sold a million watches at a dol- 
lar each. The company was converted into a limited liability company on June 1, 1904. 

Scott marketed musical instruments and a line of bicycles. They ran a contest for 
people to fill in proverbs with missing letters. Winners competed for the chance to 
win 1000 free bicycles. Apparently there were no winners. Losers filed suit for fraud 
but recovered no more than their expenses. There were claims that Edison phono- 
graphs were actually copies made in Germany. In 1905 creditors forced the company 
into bankruptcy. The company was dissolved in 1908. 


The Planchette Swindler 


A planchette is a heart shaped piece of wood on small casters used to facilitate au- 
tomatic writing. Willis J. Skinner, a/k/a William E. Scott, was known as “The Planchet 
Swindler” for offering this device that would allow buyers to hypnotize themselves 
and read the future. He was arrested near Berlin in February 1908, but jumped bail of 
$25,000 and fled the country. 

In 1909 he had his name legally changed from William E. Skinner to William E. 
Scott, in the State of New York. His passport applications indicate that he was already 
using the name William E(verett) Scott as early as 1902. 


Patent Medicines 


An English magazine commented on the patent medicine business, “The most 
_ disreputable class of proprietors of secret remedies trade under many aliases. As soon 
as one name becomes notorious, or when they have exhausted the credulence of the 
public for one remedy, they assume another name. An American named Skinner was 
successively Scott, Symonds London Stores, Professor Dana, Professor Pollock, and 
Horatio Carter.'’ Apparently Scott had enough and returned to America in 1908. 

William E. Scott, age 39, appears in the 1910 Census living at 72 Whitney Avenue 
in Queens, New York, with his wife Anna FE, age 26, a daughter Evenlina, age 4, a son 
John W., age 2, his brother-in-law Fredrick Perzynska, age 23, and a servant.'® Wil- 
liam’s profession is listed as “Writer for newspaper.” 


[Wife #3] Frieda Anna Perzynska was born in Berlin on August 13, 1884. 
She married William Everett Scott at St. Giles, London, in 1904.'° Their 
children were Evelyn Perl Scott, born July 12, 1906, and John William 
Scott, born in Berlin on April 13, 1908 and died December 18, 1988. 


On October 13, 1911, she applied for a passport to return to Germany. 
Her son, Ernst Helmuth Scott was born in Germany March 1, 1912. Later 
in 1912 she married Ernst C. Peters in London.”° 


Koskott Laboratory 


Now operating at 1269 Broadway in New York in 1910, Scott promoted a hair 
growth system through his Koskott Laboratory. The product comes with worthless 
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testimonials from doctors with no legitimate credentials. The first box was free but 
treatments #2 and #3 were $2. He guaranteed that he would pay $10 if the system did 
not grow hair. 

Scott’s business model for all of his schemes was to offer something free or low 
price and then charge more for the following products that were often worthless. 

This venture was associated with Edward J. Woods, author of Confessions of a For- 
mer Alcohol Slave. He offered treatments to cure alcoholism and to stop smoking. 
Some papers carried ads for Koskott and Woods on the same page with different ad- 
dresses for the same building.”! 


Edward J. Woods was born in 1867. He claimed that he descended from 
William Woods who “introduced coinage into America in 1722,” and 
claimed to carry a Rosa Americana piece in his pocket.” In 1911 he 
signed Frieda Scott’s passport application indicating that he knew Wil- 
liam and Frieda. 


By 1918, Scott was managing director of the Scott & Scott advertising agency. The 
company was capitalized at $100,000. Officers were William E. Scott, president, Da- 
vid Paul Riker, secretary, and Rose Riker Scott, treasurer.2> David was 22 at the time, 
the brother of Rose, and went on to a career in sales with a large publishing firm. 


[Wife #4] Rose Riker Scott was born in Austria in 1892, sister of David 
Paul Riker. She was the mother of Henry Joseph Scott and Richard Alan 
Scott. 


Scott & Scott was located at 144 E. 32™ Street in New York. They specialized in cli- 
ents in mail order businesses. Thus Skinner/Scott was able to pass on the knowledge 
and experience gained through all of his successful mail order businesses. 

The same officers were associated with the Chapman Society, Inc. located next 
door to Scott & Scott. Note their promotion of premiums and competitions.” 


| Chapman Society, Inc. 
143 E. 32nd Street. NEW YORE CITY 


Successful builders ot prestige 
and circulation for newspapers. 
Features, premiums and com. 
petitions. 
When in doubt. 
Consult the Chapman Socicty. 


f 


For the 1920 Census, William Scott, age 50, is living at 152 East 35 Street in Man- 
hattan one block NE of his business with his wife Rose Riker Scott, age 28, and son 
Henry J(oseph), age 2. His profession is manager of an advertising agency.” 


The Last Contest 

In 1924, A Boston banker offered a $200 prize for the best new word for people 
who ignored prohibition and continued to drink. The winning entry was “scofflaw” 
and was accepted as part of the English language. 

In response, Mrs. Rose Scott announced a competition and a prize of $100 for the 
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best antonym for “scofflaw.” William E. Scott took thousands of entries to New York 
on March 16, 1924, to be reviewed by a panel of judges. They selected the contrived 
word “Banbug” as the winner. 

William E. Scott died of Bright’s disease on April 6, 1924, in Westport, Connecti- 
cut. It was not reported if he was taking medication for the condition. His body was 
taken to Long Island for burial. He was survived by Rose, Henry and Richard. Chil- 
dren from previous marriages were not reported. 

He was variously known as W. E. Skinner, Willie Skinner, Willis Skinner, William 
E. Skinner, Wm. E. Scott, William E. Scott and William Everett Scott. He conducted 
business under the names of Horatio Carter, Professor Dana, Dr. Marconi, Professor 
Maxim and Professor Pollak. 

Along with “banbug,” Skinner/Scott has been largely forgotten. If we don't remem- 
ber him as the largest coin dealer in the U.S., perhaps it is because he concealed his 
identity. Or perhaps, he never really was the largest coin dealer. 

My thanks to Julia Casey for providing several copies of documents used in the 
preparation of this article. 


) 


a 
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Message from the President 


We numismatic bibliophiles acquire our prized volumes for 
research tools, windows into the history of the hobby or wor- 
thy collectables themselves. For most of us, our motives are a 
combination of these to one degree or another. Indeed, it is the 
Tom anicon fortunate numismatist who has discovered the value and enjoy- 
NBS President ment of augmenting their collecting specialty with pertinent 

reference works, auction catalogs and ephemeral items. Not 
only do these special items deepen our knowledge and understanding of our cho- 
sen numismatic specialty, they also provide an opportunity to physically witness the 
evolution of the organization and scholarship in a chosen area. Holding an original 
Crosby on colonials or a set of Jamesons on ancients will certainly enhance the read- 
ers’ appreciation of their field of study. An inscribed or annotated copy only adds 
spice to the mix and provides a sense of pride for the custodian. 

NBS members are certainly aware of these benefits to their collecting endeavors. 
As you have the opportunity, please consider sharing your enthusiasm for numismat- 
ic literature with friends in your local, regional or specialty clubs. Invite them to join 
the NBS and discover the captivating world of numismatic literature. Like all NBS 
members, once they are introduced to the merits of adding this fascinating branch of 
the hobby to their collecting experience, they will be exponentially enriched. 

May your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery and, most of all, 
enjoyment. 


Support Your NBS 


Established in 1979, the Numismatic Bibliomania Society's 
purpose is to stimulate interest in collecting numismatic 
literature and cultivate cooperation among collectors and 
researchers. The NBS has a rich history of generous mem- 
bers who have supported its mission over the years. 


The NBS would be truly grateful for your donation to help sustain our role in the 
numismatic community. As a 501(c)3 organization, all donations to the NBS are 
tax-deductible as allowed by law. 


Become a Sustaining Member or 
make a one-time donation today. 


Contact NBS Treasurer Chuck Heck at treasurer@coinbooks.org. — 
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Edward Tomlinson Fort 
(1961-2021) 


By Pete Smith 
Previously published in The E-Sylum, Volume 24, Number 41, October 10, 2021 


Tom Fort was born on September 14, 1961, the son of James Tomlinson Fort and 
Judith A. Davis. James was an attorney and senior partner with the Pittsburgh law 
firm of Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay for more than fifty years. 

Tom attended Penn State University 1980 to 1985 and received a B.A. in European 
History. He went to Scotland and attended University of St. Andrews during 1985- 
1987 where he earned a Master’s degree in Medieval History and Numismatics. Later 
at St. Andrews he was a tutor in Medieval History from 1988 to 1990. 

Returning to Penn State University at New Kensington, he was an adjunct As- 
sociate Professor in ancient and medieval history from 1990 to 1995. He was also an 
Adjunct Associate Professor at La Roche College in Pittsburgh from 1993 to 1995. In 
1995, Tom married Malgorzata Mozer (Gosia), of Polish ancestry. She has a Doctor 
of Humanities degree and manages rare book preservation and special collections at 
the University of Pittsburgh. They have a daughter Annamaria. 

Temporarily out of school, Tom worked as assistant editor for The AAA Motorist, 
a publication of the American Automobile Association, East Central, 1995 to 2001. 

I wish I could date my first contact with Tom Fort. At one time the Pennsylvania 
Association of Numismatists offered a travel grant for research related to Pennsylva- 
nia numismatics. I was researching the Eckfeldt family and submitted an application. 
A letter of acknowledgement came back from Tom Fort. I did not receive the grant. 

Tom was recruited to be editor of The Asylum, the journal of the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society, starting in October, 1999. After I became president of NBS, he 
would send me an advance copy of the newsletter. I would review it, and we would 
talk about it on the phone. Of all my duties as president, managing publication of the 
newsletter took the most time. Tom promoted and edited the massive twenty-fifth 
anniversary edition of The Asylum in Summer 2004 (Vol. XXII, No. 3). When Tom 
resigned after two issues in 2006, we found a replacement in David Yoon as of the 
January 2007 issue. 

Tom and Wayne Homren organized The Great Numismatic Libraries of Pittsburgh 
Tour on Friday, August 20, 2004. Tom's contribution was The E. Tomlinson Fort “Me- 
morial” Library with his specialty on ancient and medieval numismatics. Off to one 
side was the Doc Savage annex. The twenty-four people who attended were listed 
in The Asylum (Vol. XXII, No. 4, page 369). 

Relieved of his duties as editor, Tom did post-graduate studies in European His- 
tory and Roman Culture at the University of Pittsburgh 2007 to 2009. 

Tom’s list of memberships includes the British Numismatic Society, the Royal Nu- 
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mismatic Society, Société Frangaise de Numismatique, and the American Numismatic 
Society (of which he was a fellow). His local memberships include the Western Penn- 
sylvania Numismatic Society and the Pennsylvania Association of Numismatists. Tom 
had several scholarly articles published on his specialties of ancient and medieval nu- 
mismatics. Outside of numismatics, he was a benefactor of the U.S. Chess Federation. 
Tom was troubled with health problems in recent years and died on October 5, 2021. 


Remembrances 


Wayne Homren writes: 

I’ve known Tom so long that I’ve forgotten where we first met. It was likely a local 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Numismatic Society or the Pennsylvania Association of 
Numismatists. Two collectors meeting at a coin club is no big coincidence. But what 
are the odds of this? Before long, I learned he had an apartment in the same suburban 
building as my then-girlfriend, and a few years later we found ourselves living on the 
same city street. As Tom delighted in pointing out, there were two major numismatic 
libraries within a couple blocks of each other, and there were probably only a dozen 
titles in common between them. Tom's specialty was medieval coinage, and my inter- 
ests were mainly American. 
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Heres a photo of his library in the home purchased after marrying Gosia. This was 
one of the stops of the 2004 event. I always told Tom he was my numismatic biblio- 
phile hero—he married a librarian! 


Tom's favorite medieval ruler was King Offa, hence his catchy license plate. 
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Tom was a natural Anglophile and returned to visit London and Scotland whenev- 
er a trip could be arranged. Spending a number of months in London in 2007 turned 
me into an Anglophile, as well. While I never picked up the medieval coin collecting 
bug, that was one more thing we had in common. 

It's such a shame to lose him so early. I'd been looking forward to seeing him on my 
planned trip to Pittsburgh this month. Rest in peace, Tom. Continue your researches 
in the library of Heaven, and give our regards to your old friend Offa. 


Larry Korchnak writes: 

Toms background in history and interest in coins made him the consummate nu- 
mismatist. It was no surprise to me that he was drawn to books, given his inquisitive 
nature. Tom was always eager to share his knowledge by presenting at local coin club 
meetings and enlightening the members with his newest volume or medieval coin 
acquisition. His quick wit was engaging and he never lost his sense of humor even as 
he endured numerous medical procedures. The hobby has lost a true gentleman and 
scholar; I lost a friend. 


Douglas Saville writes: 

I was really saddened to hear of the passing of Tom Fort. I regarded Tom as a good 
long-standing friend. When he was based at St. Andrews in the mid-1980s he would 
often travel to London and visit me in Spinks—and buy a book or two. He was always 
enthusiastic about his studies in St. Andrews. He was enthusiastic about everything, 
actually. He stayed there until the early 1990s tutoring in Medieval history. 

In all things he was so positive that I was almost in awe at how he could be that 
way. He had numerous long-standing health issues. After he settled back in Pitts- 
burgh he would often call me with updates on what he was doing, his family, Gosia 
and his daughter. He was proud of both. 

He had planned a trip to Scotland just before lockdown, so that was cancelled, but 
he re-planned it for this year, but ill health stopped that. He was looking forward to 
the trip next year—visiting old haunts in Scotland and a trip or two to London, Ox- 
ford and to me in Reading. I am really sad that it won't happen now. 


David Fanning writes: 

I was shocked to learn of Tom Fort’s death this week, as I had just visited him five 
or six weeks ago. While I was aware of his various health problems, he seemed his 
usual self and it was good to see him and catch up on things. I always admired his 
meticulously arranged library—or, I should say, libraries, as his comic library was 
nearly as extensive as his numismatic library. The neatness of his shelves and their 
pleasing organization always made me cringe a bit when thinking of the relative chaos 
of my own. 

I probably met Tom in 2000 at a PAN show. He served as the Editor of The Asy- 
lum from 1999 to 2006, and I joined him as Editor in Chief in 2001, working with him 
for the next five years. Together, we produced the Summer 2004 special book-length 
issue published for the NBS’s 25th anniversary, though as I was bogged down compil- 
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Edward Tomlinson Fort (1961-2021) 


ing my bibliography of Breen included within, I suspect most of the actual work fell 
to Tom. He was always energetic and brought a keen intelligence to everything he did. 
He will be missed by many, and my heart goes out to Gosia and Annamaria. 


Published Numismatic Articles 
by E. Tomlinson Fort 


Compiled by David F. Fanning 


Tom Fort (1961-2021) was a specialist in the coinage and monetary history of 
Scotland, as well as of England during the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman periods, 
with strong additional interests in Roman Republican coinage and medieval Euro- 
pean coins in general. He published articles on history as well as on numismatics, and 
presented papers at conferences at home and abroad. Notably, he served as editor of 
the Proceedings of the Western Pennsylvania Numismatic Society in 1994 and edited 
The Asylum from 1999 through 2006. 

The following is a listing of Fort’s published numismatic articles (generally not 
including letters, reviews or editorials). In addition, we note that one conference pre- 
sentation, “Barbarians within the Gates: David I of Scotland and the Mints of North- 
ern England,’ was published on DVD in 2004 by the American Numismatic Associa- 
tion and has been archived on the Newman Numismatic Portal. 


“Two More Ninth Century Imitations of Mercian Coins.” Numismatic Circular, Vol. 
98, No. 7 (September 1990), page 231. 

“Some Notes on the Ship Coinage of Athelstan I of East Anglia.” Numismatic Circular, 
Vol. 99, No. 3 (April 1991), pages 80-82. 

“A ‘Mule’ of Offa, King of the Mercians, 757-796.” Numismatic Circular, Vol. 99, No. 
6 (July-August 1991), pages 183-184. 

“The Coinage of Beorhtric, King of the West Saxons, 786-802.” Classical Numismatic 
Review, Vol. 17, No. 1 (1992), pages 4-5 and 44. 

“INVICTA ROMA: The Mint of Rome under Odovacar and the Ostrogoths, A.D. 
476-554.’ The Clarion, Vol. 11, No. 3 (October 1994), pages 19-30. Reprint- 
ed as “Barbarians and Romans: The Mint of Rome under Odovacar and the 
Ostrogoths, A.D. 476-554” in the September 1999 issue of The Celator (see 
below). 

“Good Help Is Hard to Find: Some Notes Regarding the Moneyers, Die Cutters and 
the Production of Coinage at the Mint of London in and after the Reign of 
Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821).’ The Clarion, Vol. 12, No. 3 (July/August 
1995), pages 18-29 and continued in Vol. 12, No. 4 (December 1995), pages 
21-30. Reprinted in the November 2002 issue of The Celator (see below). 
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“The Abbey of Peterborough and the Mint of Stamford in the Late Anglo-Saxon Pe- 
riod: A Commentary on the Historical Evidence.” The Clarion, Vol. 13, No. 
1 (1996), pages 16-30. 

“An Interview with a Modern Forger of Ancient Coins.” The Clarion, Vol. 13, No. 2 
(July 1996), pages 12-13 (with Malgorzata Fort). 

“The Badge of Phanes: Notes on the Historical and Numismatic Evidence.’ The Cela- 
tor, Vol. 10, No. 8 (August 1996), pages 18-23. 

“Barbarians and Romans: The Mint of Rome under Odovacar and the Ostrogoths, 
A.D. 476-554 The Celator Vol. 13, No. 9 (September 1999), pages 20-38. 
Reprinted from the October 1994 issue of The Clarion, where it had ap- 
peared as “INVICTA ROMA: The Mint of Rome under Odovacar and the 
Ostrogoths, A.D. 476-554” (see above). 

“Good Help Is Hard to Find: Some Notes Regarding the Moneyers, Die Cutters and 
the Production of Coinage at the Mint of London in and after the Reign 
of Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821).” The Celator, Vol. 16, No. 11 (Novem- 
ber 2002), pages 6-26. Reprinted from the 1995 volume of The Clarion (see 
above). 

“De Historia et Numismatica.” The Asylum, Vol. 21, No. 1 (Winter 2003), pages 36-40. 

“A Union of Three Numismatic Scholars.’ The Asylum, Vol. 21, No. 2 (Spring 2003), 
pages 60-64. 

“Numismatic Literature Bibliography 2000-2003” The Asylum, Vol. 21, No. 3 (Sum- 
mer 2003), pages 102-104. 

“A Numismatic Item Relating to the Career of Edward Gibbon.” The Clarion, Vol. 20, 
No. 3 (December 2003), pages 17-25. 

“A Bibliography of the Published Works of John J. Ford?” The Asylum, Vol. 23, No.3 
(Summer 2005), pages 117-119. 

“Kenneth Jenkins: 1919-2005” The Asylum, Vol. 23, No. 2 (Summer 2005), pages 
122-124. Later reprinted in the December 2005 issue of The Celator (see 
below). 

“Kenneth Jenkins: 1919-2005” The Celator, Vol. 19, No. 12 (December 2005), page 32. 
Previously published in the Summer 2005 issue of The Asylum (see above). 

“Sir Frank Merry Stenton and the Coinage of the Anglo-Saxons.’ The Asylum, Vol. 24, 
No. 2 (2006), pages 41-44. 

“An Alexander III Sterling of the Kinghorn Mint.” The Clarion, Vol. 32, No. 3 (Octo- 
ber 2015). 

“The Gold Medal of Theodoric the Great, King of the Ostrogoths (AD 493-526). 
PAN eNews, Vol. 7, No. 1 (March 2018), page 5 [with link to full article on- 
line]. 

“A Silver Denarius of Gaius Julius Caesar,’ PAN eNews, Vol. 6, No. 4 (October 2017), 
page 4. 

“Charles I? PAN eNews, Vol. 7, No. 2 (May 2018), pages 8-9. 

“A Silver Half-Penny of John Baliol.” PAN eNews, Vol. 7, No. 3 (August 2018), pages 
5-6. 

“A Silver Tetradrachm of the City of Kyme in Aeolis.” PAN eNews, Vol. 8, No. 1 (March 
2019), pages 6-7. 

2) 
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Calling all Bibliomaniacs 


We want to get to know you better! 


Reach out to your fellow bibliomaniacs 
by creatively answering a few of the ques- 
tions below. Email your answers with a 
portrait photo to The Asylum Editor Maria 


What is your name (and nicknames)? 


Where do you live (i.e. town, state, 
country, in a palace, on a farm, by a 
lake, with three cats)? 


Where are you most likely to be found 
(i.e. in your library, a bookshop, hiking 
in a park)? 


What is your area of special numismat- 
ic interest? 


What is your favorite numismatic ref- 
erence (i.e. book, periodical, catalogue, 
website)? 


What is an area outside of your spe- 
cialty that you would like to know more 
about? 


NBS Bibliotalk 


Podcast with Lianna Spurrier 


Latest episodes: 
Episode 11 - ‘A Top 100 Library’, 
with Leonard Augsburger and Joel Orosz 


Episode 10 - “Napoleonic Medals”, 
with Marc Charles Ricard 


Available on most podcast apps 
and at coinbooks.org 
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Fanning at asylum@coinbooks.org. 


Please keep your submission to a 350 word 
maximum— including questions. 


Are you working on any special projects 
right now (please summarize briefly)? 


If you could meet someone from nu- 
mismatic history, who would it be? 


If you could visit anywhere at any time, 
where and when would it be? 


What book, coin or event sparked 
your interest in building a numismatic 
library? 


Is your library mainly for research or 
do you primarily consider your litera- 
ture as a collectible itself? 


If there is one thing you would like oth- 
er numismatic bibliomaniacs to know 
about you, what would it be? 
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The DiblioFiles 
Edward Banning 


I’m Edward (Ted) Banning and I live in Toronto, Cana- 
da, where I’m a professor of archaeology at University of 
Toronto. 


O: 
A: 


> © 


> 


>O PN 


What is your area of special numismatic interest? 

Although I used to collect pre-Meiji Japanese coins, since about 2010, my main 
numismatic interest has been the early history of numismatics in Canada, along 
with coins, tokens, medals, banknotes, and postal history associated with early 
Canadian coin collectors and dealers. I define those broadly as people who spent a 
significant portion of their lives in Canada, as many of them were born elsewhere 
or were born in Canada and later moved to the U.S. By “associated,” I mean that 
they designed, issued, signed, or are named on the pieces. This includes outright 
numismatists’ “cards” as well as lots of medals and even some counterstruck coins. 


: What is your favorite numismatic reference? 
: Its hard to pick a favorite, but I make a lot of use of archive.org, early issues of The 


Numismatist and Canadian Antiquarian, and Breton’s Illustrated History of Coins 
and Tokens Relating to Canada. 


: Are you working on any special projects right now? 
: My major numismatic project for the past decade is a book on early Canadian 


numismatists and the tokens, medals, banknotes, etc. that they designed, issued 
or are named on. It’s approaching completion, currently including about 90 nu- 
mismatists as well as several early numismatic societies and the Tom Elder pieces 
relating to Canada. 


: If you could meet someone from numismatic history, who would it be? 
: [expect it would be R. W. McLachlan. I have lots of questions for him. 


: What book, coin or event sparked your interest in building a numismatic library? 
: I think it started with my trying to find copies of auction sales with parts of the 


Joseph Hooper collection. In the process of tracking that down, I wound up build- 
ing a library of things relating to my book project, including auction catalogs, 
early numismatic and philatelic periodicals, and books and pamphlets by folks 
like Sandham, McLachlan, Hart, McColl, and Paquet. 


: Is your library mainly for research or do you primarily consider your literature as a 


collectible itself? 


: Although it clearly started out to support the research for my book project, I must 


confess that I caught the collecting bug along the way. Now many of the things in 
my library are available on archive.org, but I still like to have a hard copy. 
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The Origin of Coins Magazine 


By David W. Lange 


As I’ve reported here a number of times, I collect and study old hobby periodi- 
cals from the past 80-90 years to enhance my knowledge of coin albums and related 
material. One of the more interesting periodicals has a history going back to 1955, 
though it has been known as simply Coins since 1962. As this magazine is about to 
complete its 60th volume under that title, I thought it would be interesting to study 
its “pre-history.” 

This publication began as a humble newsletter titled The Flying Eaglet and was 
produced by Frank G. Spadone. If numismatic bibliophiles know his name at all it’s 
most likely from his book titled Major Variety and Oddity Guide, which went through 
several editions throughout the 1960s. This book, however, debuted as he was about 
to retire from producing his popular periodical. The Flying Eaglet was published in 
Spadone’s hometown of East Orange, New Jersey and underwent several changes of 
title between 1955 and 1962. As it grew in page count it was renamed The Coin News 
in 1959 and The Coin Press Magazine in 1960. With the October 1961 issue it became 
simply Coin Press after Spadone sold his publication to Chet Krause of Numismatic 
News fame. Krause Publications was expanding at that point, and Spadone had been 
struggling to keep his magazine going. Though it had expanded greatly since 1955, 
the advertising revenue was not sufficient for him to sustain it, as Spadone explained 
in the editorial from the September 1961 issue reproduced below. Chet Krause’s pub- 
lisher message from the October issue completes the transition in ownership. 


FROM YOUR EDITOR’S DESK... 


NOTICE — Your Next Issue and all future issues will be mailed 
from Wisconsin, Chester Krause, publisher of the Numismatic News, 
has acquired the Coin Press and all rights. This purchase is separate 
and will not merge with the Numismatic News. Mr. Krause informs 
me the Coin Press will be published as is, same name and format. 
Any inquiries or correspondence should be addressed to Chester 
Krause, P.O, Box 274, Iola, Wisconsin. 

The publisher regrets the situation but lack of support with ads 
from the Eastern dealers and many others throughout the country 
has forced this situation along with the high cost of expenses of 
operating. The publisher feels this could have been avoided had he 
received a minimum amount of support from the Eastern dealers. 
This leaves the Hast without a leading coin publication—something 
not to be proud of. I can not help but feel this loss will be felt in 
more ways than one to the ppllegtors and dealers in the Hast, but 
as I have stated before, ‘‘Paid for advice is little heeded, given free 
none.” 

We have spent thousands upon thousands of dollars building up 
CPM and the hobby and introduced hundreds of thousands of persons 
to the art of coin collecting and numismatics, so in any event, we 
have contributed and supported the hobby. My cliche to this is, 
“Your helping others was helping yourself.” 

With this final editorial my advice to the collector is: If you 
don’t know your coins—know your dealer. Should a new publication 
arise in the future in the Hast support it, for you will be protecting 
the hobby’s future and insuring a sound value for your collection 
and stock. 

I would like to thank the many who have supported us in many 
ways during the past six years and close with my sincere thanks and 
gratitude along with our staff for having been able and privileged 


to serve you and our hobby. 
FRANK G. SPADONE 
Publisher 
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The thought of having to address a new publication audience was not 
one of the many that raced through my mind while negotiating for the 
purchase of “Coin Press.” Now that I am faced with the reality of doing 
so, it is with mixed feelings, untouched by regret. 


By way of introduction to those unfamiliar with my name, Chester 
Krause, “Numismatic News” and Iola, Wisconsin, have been nearly synon- 
ymous since 1952. The “News” is an aggressive, twice-a-month coin col- 
lector’s newspaper which has operated on a down-to-earth high level. 


This is the policy which shall continue in both the newspaper and the 
new magazine, Aside from this common ground, “Coin Press” is a sep- 
arate entity, free to pursue its own course. As the publisher, I am the 
only man on the staff at Iola who will be in a position to represent both 
publications. 


Whenever possible, each publication will be represented at conven- 
tions and any communication should be directed to the publication for 
which it is intended, 


As you read through our first issue, I hope you will not only absorb 
its contents but examine it for format and editorial approach. We will con- 
tinue to be in need of features, short stories and facts of interest. In this 
connection I urge you to contact our editor, Al Varner. Material should be 
aimed at the layman collector and written in a lively, concise style and, 
whenever possible, illustrated with clear, forceful photographs. 


We want people to read “Coin Press” not simply because they are 
numismatists, but because once they pick up the magazine, it will be too 
interesting to put down. 


- Our plans for the magazine’s format are still in the formative stages. 
In general, our objective is to present a publication packed with good, 
solid numismatic information, presented in a manner that will add to every 
collector’s enjoyment of his hobby. We are using a three-column page pre- 
sentation with larger type because of the obvious advantages of more pleas- 
ing appearance and greater legibility. 


Offset printing will provide the ultimate in reproducing photographs 
and illustrations so essential to modern magazine makeup. 


A sound policy toward advertising, careful editing and the finest of 
production methods are some of the basic steps we have made in bringing 
you this first issue. Our publication frequency will be monthly, with a 
mailing date providing for your reception of the magazine on or near the 
first of each month. 


Allow me one commercial. Only through greater circulation can we 
reach the goal of service to you that we hold before us. You can help us 
serve you. Your recommendation packs far greater impact than anything 
we might say or do. 


Our promise to you, the reader, is that we will do all in our power to 
provide you with the kind of magazine you can unashamedly recommend 
to all your numismatic friends. 


WANTED reward 


THE BUYER OF 7 1943 COPPER 
PENNIES OR LESS FROM DE- 
CEMBER TO JUNE 1961 FROM 
SKINNY PUERTO RICAN GIRL, 
TATOO LEFT HAND 
000 
(LOUIS) 3 RINGS) 


WRITE IN CARE OF EDITOR OF 
THIS MAGAZINE. fits 
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The magazine grew fairly quickly in page count, some of this resulting from KP’s 
greater success in securing major advertisers. The content, however, was not to every- 
one’ liking. Spadone had kept the magazine very folksy, printing many letters from 
eager but very unknowledgeable readers in which they breathlessly related their “dis- 
coveries” of what we now understand are simply examples of strike doubling, die ero- 
sion, etc. The emphasis always had been on inexpensive coins, particularly the minor 
errors and varieties that drew in beginners. Much of this filler material was excluded 
going forward, as Krause and editor Al Varner replaced it with feature articles written 
by more knowledgeable collectors and professional writers. Some readers resented 
the loss of the local coin club atmosphere: 


I received my first edition of your Coin Press and was very disappointed. 
There is too much junk in it; not enough interesting reading like the old 
‘Coin Press: 


Iam an ardent admirer of Mr. Frank Spadone'’s Coin Press Magazine due to 
its excellent coverage of oddities and new finds. I sincerely hope that this 
feature will be continued. After being subjected to one lengthy paragraph 
after another extolling the 1913 Liberty nickel, the 1856 Flying Eagle cent 
and others—rarities that small collectors can only dream of owning—it 
was refreshing to find one editor interested in the lowly coins of today. 


Despite this grumbling, most readers were satisfied enough to continue their sub- 
scriptions when Coin Press became simply Coins with the January 1962 issue. More 
typical of the letters was this one from Ken Bressett: “The first edition of your new 
Coin Press was excellent. I read every article in it and found it refreshingly new and 
thoroughly enjoyable.” 

The selection of covers that opens this article illustrates how this long-running 
publication became the stalwart that it is today. Also shown is a bizarre ad from 1961 
that typifies the “anything goes” nature of Spadone’s publication. Interestingly, how- 
ever, the hobby continues to draw in newbies who have far more enthusiasm than 
knowledge of coins. I spend hours examining the same kinds of non-varieties and 
non-errors submitted to NGC for attribution and grading that Spadone received 
more than 60 years ago! 


F as 


= 
Numismatics with Kenny ebay store. 
US, World, Bullion, Books and more. : 


Hundreds of coins & numismatic items. 
Free shipping on many auctions 


https://www.ebay.com/str/numismaticswithkenny 


ANA LM 6808 PAN, FUN, CSNS, & TNA Member 
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STEPHEN | = Connect with 


your fellow 


ALBUM bibliomaniacs! 


RARE 


INSTAGRAM 
numismaticbibliomania 


FACEBOOK 
Numismatic-Bibliomania-Society 


Founded in 1991, WIN is the premiere organization for 
women in the field of numismatics. 

As a nationally incorporated nonprofit, our chartered 
goals are to encourage fellowship and learning through 
networking and social events, as well as offering 
educational seminars, scholarship programs, and our 
semi-annual literary publication, Winning Ways. 


President Charmy Harker is leading the board 
in a revitalization of WIN, focusing on expanding 
membership and providing social-media platforms for 
members to connect, discuss, and promote their brands. 


In Nu mismatics Collector or dealer, novice or expert, we invite you to 
join us in the largest and most respected organization 
WomenInNumismatics.com _ for Women In Numismatics. 
Mail to: Women in Numismatics +» Cindy Wibker, Secretary 
PO Box 471147 + Lake Monroe, FL 32747-1147 
cwibker@ aol.com 


Payable January Ist each year ¢ Please enclose check with your application 
Regular Membership $25 Questions? Wwww.womeninnumismatics.com/contact-us 


Associate Membership’ $10 JRNycuuts 

Junior Membership? $5 Address: 
City: ee eee State: Zip: 
Email: 


THANK YoU! Referred By: 
Significant Other to Regular Member: 


Signature: 
Find us on Date: 


Face boo k ’ Significant Other to a Regular Member ? Age 18 or Younger 
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The Legacy of Grand Duke 
Georgii Mikhailovich 


By David F. Fanning 


From October 22, 2019 to March 31, 
2020, the International Numismatic Club 
Museum in Moscow held an exhibition 
devoted to the collection formed by Grand 
Duke Georgii Mikhailovich and the publi- 
cations that he sponsored. The exhibit fea- 
tured coins, medals, books, and many other 
objects relating to this great Russian numis- 
matist, including pieces from his own col- 
lection. From this exhibit, three books have 
been published that do much to bolster the 
legacy of the man and his work after a cen- 
tury of neglect in his own country. 

Grand Duke Georgii Mikhailovich of 
Russia was born in Tiflis (modern Tbilisi, 
Georgia) on August 23, 1863, the son of 
Grand Duke Mikhail Nikolaevich (the 
youngest son of Tsar Nicholas I) and Grand 
Duchess Olga Feodorovna (born Princess 
Cacilie of Baden). During his childhood, 
the family was living in the Caucasus while 
Mikhail Nikolaevich was serving as viceroy 


Grand Duke Georgii Mikhailovich. 


of the region. This meant that while Georgii Mikhailovich was a member of the ex- 
tended royal family—he was a first cousin of Tsar Alexander III—he grew up approxi- 
mately 2700 km away from the seat of Russian power in St. Petersburg. 

According to a previously unpublished letter written in 1954 by Princess Xenia 
Georgievna, the younger daughter of Grand Duke Georgii Mikhailovich, it was this 
experience of life in the exotic southeast, closer to Persia and the Arabian peninsula 
than to Moscow, that helped spark the Grand Duke’s numismatic interests: 


Most of his boyhood was ... spent in the Caucasus and there it was that 
he first began collecting these coins. It was in the native markets of semi- 
Asiatic Tiflis that my father’s attention was first drawn to strange and an- 
cient coins that made their appearance there. He began his now famous 
collection when he was sixteen and kept adding to it right up to the time 


of the Revolution of 1917.! 


The Grand Duke's position within Russian society, and the means he had at his 
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The Legacy of Grand Duke Georgii Mikhailovich 


disposal, meant that he was able to form an impressive collection at a young age. It 
must be said, however, that he brought to his collecting a keen intelligence as well as a 
deep pocketbook. Of a scholarly turn of mind, he published Onucanie u uz06pamenie 
HYOKOMOPbIXS PYLOKUXb’ MOHEMd Moeeo cobpaniz [Description and Depiction of Some 
of the Rare Coins in My Collection] in 1886.* This first foray into numismatic publish- 
ing was on a modest scale, with some 37 printed pages describing 44 coins that are 
handsomely illustrated on seven fine plates. He had, however, much larger ambitions: 


I intend soon to begin publishing a full review of post-Petrine numis- 
matics over the years. Such a publication will inevitably require a lot of 
work and time. Since I propose to start with the publication of the most 
recent coins, working back to the oldest as individual parts are published, 
the first parts will be the least scientifically interesting. Meanwhile, my 
collection, which has now taken a prominent place among the first-class 
Russian collections, now contains many important and interesting speci- 
mens and, I hope, will be constantly replenished with new acquisitions 
of rare coins. Precise information about such examples is especially in- 
teresting to anyone engaged in numismatics, and therefore I decided, 
without waiting for their publication in the corresponding parts of my 
proposed work, to share with those interested the information about my 
most important acquisitions.’ 


The “full-review of post-Petrine numismatics” would become the massive Monemot 
Lapcmeoeania... [Coins of the Reign of...], most of which had been published when 
the project was disrupted (temporarily, then permanently) by World War I and the 
Russian Revolution.’ This remains the most important Russian numismatic work of 
all time, and is often simply referred to as the Corpus. Georgii Mikhailovich man- 
aged the project, and had three major collaborators: numismatists Mikhail Gugovich 
Demmeni, Aleksey Alekseyevich Ilyin, and Christian Christianovich Giel, the last of 
whom was his personal mentor. While over a century of further study has, of course, 
improved upon it, it remains a vast foundational work much akin to the Corpus Num- 
morum Italicorum spearheaded by King Victor Emmanuel II. 

In 1900, the Grand Duke married Princess Maria of Greece and Denmark (1876- 
1940) in Corfu; she became styled Grand Duchess Maria Georgievna. While the mar- 
riage was not particularly happy, the couple had two daughters, Princess Nina and 
Princess Xenia. The grand Duchess’s preference for living abroad likely saved the lives 
of her and the girls, as they found themselves stuck in England when the Russian 
Revolution broke out in 1917. The Grand Duke himself was not so fortunate, be- 
ing imprisoned by the Bolsheviks along with many of his relatives. On the morning 
of January 28, 1919, he, his brother Grand Duke Nikolai Mikhailovich, and cousins 
Grand Dukes Pavel Aleksandrovich and Dmitry Konstantinovich were roused from 
their beds at Petrograd Prison, marched to the edge of a mass grave, stripped, and 
shot. 

During the Soviet era, numismatic study in Russia changed considerably. It be- 
came unfashionable (and at times risky) to focus attention on the Imperial issues. 
Instead, considerable work was undertaken on pre-Petrine coinage (those coins pre- 
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The decorative phototype title page of the second 
part of the Peter | volume of the Grand Duke Georgii 
Mikhailovich’s Corpus of Russian imperial coins. 


dating Emperor Peter I, the first of the modern Russian Tsars). Archaeological work 
was conducted on coin hoards and monetary circulation was scientifically studied. 
Ancient and medieval coins that circulated in what became Soviet territory were in- 
vestigated and published. Much of this work was rigorous and of high professional 
quality, but the approach was very much from the perspective of the academic as 
opposed to the collector. The legacy of pre-Soviet numismatists was largely preserved 
outside of Russia for most of the 20th century. 

The first book to be published in conjunction with the International Numis- 
matic Club Museum exhibition was the exhibition catalogue itself: Aseycmetuut 
nymu3mam. Benuxuil knA3v Teopeutt Muxatinoeuy. Cydv6a u nacnedue [August Nu- 
mismatist. Grand Duke Georgii Mikhailovich. Fate and Legacy].’ A quarto volume of 
close to 300 pages, the catalogue illustrates and describes some 235 objects—coins, 
documents, books, photographs—from public and private collections illustrating 
some aspect of the life and collections of Grand Duke Georgii Mikhailovich. Some of 
the items in the catalogue are unique, and a number of them have never before been 
published. Chapters are devoted to: a short biography of the Grand Duke; the city 
of St. Petersburg and its role in numismatic history; the organization of the Grand 
Duke's Corpus as the work of several numismatists; the Grand Duke as philanthro- 
pist and patron of the arts; rewards and honors given by the Grand Duke; and prov- 
enance. Supplementary materials include biographical and bibliographical informa- 
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The three volumes published in conjunction with the International Numismatic Club Museum’s 
exhibit. 


tion as well as a reprint of I.G. Spassky’s 1989 article on the history and production 
of the Corpus. 

Accompanying the exhibition catalogue is a long-awaited biography of Grand 
Duke Georgii Mikhailovich.® Written by A.N. Alekseev, Aseycmetimut nymu3mam 
[August Numismatist] traces the life of the Grand Duke from his childhood in Tiflis, 
through his military career and early collecting experiences, and into the years of 
his maturity as he conceived his planned Corpus and brought together the talent to 
assist him in its development and composition. His relationship to Christian Giel is 
discussed, and the role played by him, the Grand Duke’s most important numismatic 
influence and mentor, is examined. Mikhail Demmeni is also given a chapter. The 
volume is well-produced and extensively illustrated in color. In addition to numerous 
photos of the Grand Duke himself, all three of the publications discussed here feature 
portraits of a number of 19th- and early 20th-century Russian numismatists, which 
is a nice accompaniment to the photos of coins and medals that usually dominate, for 
obvious reasons, numismatic publications. Alekseev explores Georgii Mikhailovich’s 
appointment to the position of director of the Alexander III Russian Museum in St. 
Petersburg, as well as the Grand Duke’s plans to donate his extensive collection to the 
museum if a suitable building were constructed—something that did not end up hap- 
pening. The tragic end of both the Grand Duke and his grand project are described, 
but the book prefers to close with a reflection upon the legacy of this great numis- 
matist, the exceptional collection he formed, and his extraordinary contribution to 
numismatic scholarship. 

The third book published in connection with the exhibition is Aseycmetimut 
Hymu3mam. Benukutt knA3v Teopeuti Muxatinoeuu. Cydv6a u nacnedue: Mamepuanot 
u uccnedoeanua [August Numismatist. Grand Duke Georgii Mikhailovich. Fate and 
Legacy: Materials and Research].’ This octavo volume of over 460 pages brings to- 
gether 36 articles examining different aspects of the Grand Dukes life, collections 
and publications. Edited by A.N. Alekseev et al., the collection is very well-illustrated, 
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making it of interest to collectors of Russian coins who may not read Russian well. 
Essays of particular note to readers of The Asylum include: one by L.A. Zavorotnaya 
on the role played by Russian emigrants on the disposition of the Grand Duke's col- 
lection; articles by D.Yu. Krivoshey, E.V. Lepekhin, and V.A. Kalinin on the contents 
of the collection; brief studies by I.V. Shiryakov, A.A. Bogdanov, A.V. Polishchuk and 
R.V. Krasnov on various aspects of the publication of the Georgii Mikhailovich Cor- 
pus; and a series of articles by Krasnov examining in detail the publication of indi- 
vidual volumes of the Corpus. The essays comprising this volume are of great histori- 
cal importance and one would hope that at least some of them will be translated into 
English. They shed considerable light upon the composition process of the Corpus, 
an aspect of this classic numismatic work that has previously been neglected. 

These three volumes underscore the importance of Grand Duke Georgii Mikhailo- 
vich’s contributions to the development of serious numismatic study in Russia. While 
his personal achievements as a collector and a scholar were considerable, his true 
legacy is best appreciated in the context of the projects he managed, using his wealth 
and connections to undertake massive productions beyond the industry of any one 
person. While the Grand Duke did not write the Corpus volumes by himself, they 
could not have been written without him. They stand as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in the history of numismatic scholarship, and the International Numismatic 
Club Museum is to be commended for bringing renewed attention to them. 


NOTES 


1. Letter from Princess Xenia Georgievna of Russia to Edward Gans, dated November 17, 
1954 and sent from Glen Cove, New York. In a private collection. In the introduction to 
Onucanie u uz06pamenie HrKomopbIxe prdKUXxb MonHemd moeeo cobpanix, the Grand 
Duke stated that he began collecting in 1877, when he was thirteen or fourteen. 


2. Grand Duke Georgii Mikhailovich, Onucanie u u306pamenie HroKomopvlxo prodKuxe 
mMouvem® moeco coopanis (St. Petersburg, 1886). Only 100 copies of this work were published. 
Ibid., translated from the introduction. 

4. The publication history of the Grand Duke’s Corpus can be confusing. Published were 
volumes on: Alexander II (1888); Nicholas I (1890); Paul I (1890); Alexander I (1891); 
Alexander III through 1890 (1891); Russian coins struck for Prussia, Georgia, Poland and 
Finland (1893); Catherine II (two volumes, 1894); Elizabeth I and Peter III (two volumes, 
1896); Anna Ivanovna and Ivan VI [Ioann III] (1901); Catherine I and Peter II (1904); and 
the second of what was to be four volumes on Peter I (1914). The third part of Peter I exists 
in proof format, but was never formally published. 

5. International Numismatic Club Museum [publisher], Aseycmetimui nymu3mam. Benuxuu 
kua3b Teopeuti Muxatinosuy. Cydv6a u nacnedue (Moscow, 2019). 

6. Alekseev, A.N., Ageycmeiiwuuti nymu3mam (Moscow: International Numismatic Club Mu- 
seum, 2019). 

7. Alekseev, A.N., et al. [editors], Ageycmetimutt nymu3mam. Benuxui knA3v Teopeut 
Muxaiinosuu. Cydv6a u nacnedue: Mamepuanvt u uccnedoeanua (Moscow: International 
Numismatic Club Museum, 2020). 
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Charles Ira Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue of Coins 
and Medals: Part I, The Catalog and its Creator 


By Joel J. Orosz 


When visiting a fellow numismatic bibliomaniac, I always ask a horrifying hypo- 
thetical question: “If your library caught on fire, and you had time to save only one of 
your books, which one would it be?” My host inevitably shudders at the thought of 
sudden conflagration, and protests that the criteria for selection are unclear. Is it the 
most valuable book? The rarest? The finest binding? The most scholarly? The most 
“pedigreed”? Or the most sentimentally valued? When I reply that any one criterion 


may be applied (or any combination of 
these criteria), the proprietor invariably 
ruminates, and usually tries to lessen the 
agony by naming three or four titles. This 
ploy is disallowed, for there is but “world 
enough, and time” to rescue only one. 
Naming a single volume, as the ques- 
tion requires, is much like naming one’s 
favorite child. Deep down, you might 
well have one, but sharp is the agony oc- 
casioned by publicly admitting it. 

Turnabout being universally rec- 
ognized as fair play, the author hereby 
poses this vexing question to himself. 
My “one to save if I could save only one” 
is Flandin’s Catalogue of Coins and Med- 
als. This volume, assembled by Charles 
Ira Bushnell in 1856, is not the most 
valuable title in my library, nor the most 
sumptuously bound, nor boasts the lon- 
gest list of associations, nor maintains 
the greatest sentimental value. It is, how- 
ever, unique in the strict sense of that 
woefully misused term, and while not 
the most scholarly, it preserves a trove 
of otherwise unknown early numismatic 
history, two-thirds of which has never 
become generally known. 
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The spine and boards of an early Bushnell Bind- 
ing, Flandin’s Catalogue of Coins and Medals, 
containing three sales, assembled by Charles |. 
Bushnell in 1856 
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The Catalog 


Before delving into this distinctive volume’ irreplaceable contents, let it be noted 
that the spine title tells the truth, but not the whole truth. Yes, the first catalogue 
bound within is the sale of Pierre Flandin’s collection, held on June 6, 1855 at Bangs 
Brother & Co. Auction sales had been held in New York City during the first half of 
the 19" century in which coins or medals were offered as a component of a larger sale 
of books, art works, or household estates, but the Flandin sale was Gotham’ first to 
consist entirely of numismatic items, and also the earliest-dated New York numis- 
matic auction that a collector may realistically aspire to own. Thus, it fills the same 
niche in New York that the February 20-21, 1851 sale of the Dr. Lewis Roper collec- 
tion occupies for Philadelphia. 

But the Flandin sale, historically significant though it undoubtedly is, represents 
only a third of this remarkable Bushnell-curated assemblage. It is joined by a broad- 
side, which Bushnell carefully trimmed and folded to fit within the binding, of the 
February 15, 1856 sale at Bangs Brothers & Co. that goes uncredited in Attinelli, al- 
though the estimable Emmanuel J. remarks, “The method of offering coins in large 
lots and the manner of describing them remind one forcibly of the style of the prob- 
able owner, Daniel E. Groux.’ Bushnell confirms Attinelli’s supposition that the con- 
signor was indeed the serial scoundrel Daniel Groux, although in this particular case, 
the self-styled “Professor of Numismatics” appears to have emerged with the short 
end of the numismatic stick. 

Rounding out the triumvirate of sales within this volume is the heretofore unlo- 
cated May 17, 1856 sale of the Winslow Howard collection, mentioned but not dated 
by Bushnell in his writings; dated but not named by Attinelli; and so shrouded in 
mystery that the author of this column included it among the “missing masterpieces” 
of American numismatic literature in a 1999 article by that title in The Asylum. Ac- 
counting for the utter disappearance of the Howard sale from numismatic conscious- 
ness was its appearance as an addendum to the Leavitt Delisser & Co. book sale of 
May 17, 1856. Attinelli believed that this addendum consisted of fifty-five numismat- 
ic lots, but had not seen it, so he was unable to name the consignor. The Howard sale, 
although of significance to the early development of numismatics in New York City, 
was quickly forgotten because it was buried within an otherwise non-numismatic 
auction. 

Bushnell’s assemblage of 1855-56 numismatic sales comprises a truly unique his- 
torical record in itself, and it is rendered utterly irreplaceable by the meticulous re- 
cording, in Bushnell’s own hand (as attested within the volume), of the prices realized 
for each lot in each sale, as well as the names of the buyers. Moreover, the volume is 
embellished by its creator with pertinent one-of-a-kind ephemera. Flandin’s book- 
plate is affixed, an ALS from Bushnell to Flandin is tipped in, along with a number of 
newspaper clippings referring to each of the three sales. All of these features render 
Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue of Coins and Medals both a work of reference and a 
foundational document of American numismatics. 

Singular as this volume was, its creator intended for it to be part of a series of 
numismatic catalogs comprehensively documenting American numismatic auctions 
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Example of Nonpareil Combed Marble marbled paper from the endpapers of 
Crumbs for the Antiquarians 


from the Roper Sale in 1851 onward. Bushnell kept this series current until at least 
1860; thereafter it appears to have fallen victim to the rapidly-increasing number of 
coin collections that were crossing auction blocks in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. He never explicitly stated such an intention, but it can be inferred from the 
near-completeness of his catalog run, and the uniformity of the “Bushnell Bindings” 
in which he wrapped these priced and named records of the early coin trade. These 
volumes are octavo in size, with the Bushnell Bindings featuring red half morocco, 
complete with raised bands on the spines; with selected compartments ruled and let- 
tered in gilt; and the rest of the compartments ruled and decorated in gilt. The paper 
sides covering the boards are either a mottled brown, for the earlier volumes in the 
series (including Flandin’s Catalogue of Coins and Medals), and for those dated 1859 
or later, red marbled paper with blue and tan highlights. This latter marbled paper is 
the “Nonpareil Combed Marble” manufactured by The Fancy Paper Factory of As- 
chaffenburg, Germany. Pairing such elegant side papers and endpapers with rich gilt 
red morocco spines and corners, makes for the quintessential Bushnell Binding. 
Bushnell made at least one effort to supplement this comprehensive run of ref- 
erence catalogs by incorporating early (and rare) periodical literature on American 
numismatics. Lot 88 of the Twinleaf Library, offered by George Frederick Kolbe on 
January 10, 2009, was a Bushnell-bound volume containing a pair of pioneering ar- 
ticles on American coinage: “A Descriptive List of American Medals, by James Mease, 
M.D., of Philadelphia” and “A Description of American Medals by J. Francis Fisher of 
Philadelphia.’ Both had originally been published in Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historica! Society, the former in 1834, the latter in 1837. Without doubt, during the 
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Chapman Bushnell catalog title page. The Plate 1 from the Chapman Bushnell Sale, 
most controversial—and_ lucrative—auction showing the Massachusetts Good Samari- 
up to 1882. tan Shilling, the “fakest coin of them all” 


1850s, the contents wrapped within the Bushnell Bindings comprised the heart of the 
most comprehensive library of American numismatic literature. 

From its creation during the 1850s until Bushnell’s death in 1880, this series resid- 
ed in the collector’s home at No. 425 4th Avenue in New York. Bushnell’s impressive 
numismatic collection—coins, medals, tokens, pertinent literature—was inherited by 
his son, Giles Francis Bushnell. The story of its disposition was masterfully recounted 
by John J. Ford, Jr. in the March-April 1951 issue of The Coin Collector’ Journal. 
Giles was besieged by dealers offering to buy his father’s collection en bloc, but none 
were willing to pay the asking price of $10,000. Giles eventually sold everything—for 
about $8,000—to the numismatic omnivore, Lorin G. Parmelee, of Boston, who ex- 
tracted rarities he needed to round out his own superb sets of coinage, medals, and 
tokens. Parmelee then consigned the still-large accumulation to the young Philadel- 
phia dealers Samuel Hudson Chapman (23 years old) and Henry Chapman (21 years 
old). Established dealers grumbled about the prize going to such abecedarians as the 
Chapmans, and a rumor swiftly circulated that the brothers were Bushnell’s nephews 
by marriage. Numismatic biographer Pete Smith has made strenuous efforts to cor- 
roborate this story, but has found no evidence to support it. 

The “non-nephews” Chapman prepared a catalog calculated to match the mag- 
nificence of Bushnell’s collection. Nearly 3,000 lots were extensively described, with 
a plain catalog offered for 50 cents; a post-sale priced version for $1.00, and a deluxe 
limited edition, with 12 phototype plates, for the then unheard-of price of $10.00. 
Again, competitors railed about the pretensions of the Chapmans for producing such 
a large and expensive catalog. David Proskey, W. Elliot Woodward and Ed. Frossard 
led the pack of competitors who delighted in finding numismatic errors, orthograph- 
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ic irregularities and mangled descriptions; 
Proskey sneered that the entire catalog was 
written in the new and largely incompre- 
hensible dialect of “Chapmanese.” 

The biggest furor grew out of the inclu- 
sion of the Massachusetts “Good Samaritan [jaa manu 


CATALNGUE 


Shilling,” which Bushnell had considered 
the prize of his collection, and which the 
Chapmans presented accordingly. Several 
prominent collectors and dealers, however, 
denounced it as a fraud. The controversy 
inspired the Chapmans to issue a post-sale 
supplement of six pages defending the shil- 
ling’s genuineness, which did little to silence 
the critics. Resolution was not reached until 
more than seven decades had passed; Eric P. 
Newman, in his Secret of the Good Samari- 
tan Shilling, finally demonstrated that it was 
the “fakest” coin ever manufactured. Never 
had an American coin catalog caused such 
consternation in the field, but then again, 
never had a collection realized so much: a Three “Bushnell Binding” lots from the 
record $13,900.47. Bushnell sale—2939, 2941, and 2942— 
The Chapmans also included, as lots reunited. Note that “Joskett” on the spine of 
2848 to 2999, Bushnell’s extensive numis- Se ae weer 
matic library. The pervasiveness of Bushnell 
Bindings is made clear by a note at the beginning of the numismatic literature section: 
“All bound in boards, half red morocco, unless otherwise stated.” This part of the sale 
commenced with international numismatic literature, which comprised the first 89 
lots. The American literature began at lot 2937, with a prefatory note: “The following 
19 lots are bound as before, and sold so much a volume, without reference to number it 
might contain.” In short, a book like Flandins Catalogue of Coins and Medals, though 
it encompassed one auction sale, one broadside, and one printed addendum, would 
count as but a single volume. The first six works in the American section are: 


2937: 1851. Feby. 20. Roper collection, with addenda; somewhat stained; 
named and priced. Very rare. [realized $.71] 


2938: 1852. April 28. Hone collection, mostly paintings. Rare portrait in- 
serted. Extremely rare. [realized $1.60] 

2939: 1855. June 6. Flandin collection, A.L.S. and cuttings inserted; also 
broadside of sale, Feby. 15, 1856. Both priced and named. Very rare. 
[realized $1.60] 


2940: 1855. June 12-13. Kline collection; neatly priced and named. V. rare. 
[realized $1.10] 
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Charles Ira Bushnell’s distinctive “verticalized” pencil autograph from the 
Bramhall sale (lot 2942) 


2941: 1859. Feby 28, June 7, May 4. Bogert, Foskett and Bramhall collec- 
tions priced and named. [realized $1.00] 


2942: 1859-1860. Same as above, and one other; partly priced. [realized 
$.65] 


The Chapmans obviously did not supply lavish descriptions for Bushnell’s books 
as they had for his coins, medals and tokens. For each lot of catalogs, the terse de- 
scription omits the auction house or dealer who cataloged the sale. The description 
for lot 2942, “Same as above, and one other” is particularly uninformative. For lot 
2939, the description was indeed rendered in Chapmanese, for although the brothers 
recognized the rarity of this volume, only the Flandin catalog is adequately described. 
The consignor of the collection to be dispersed by the broadside is not named, and 
the presence of the Winslow Howard addendum is not mentioned at all. Despite this 
lackluster presentation, the Flandin catalog sold for the respectable price of $1.60. 

These six volumes of Bushnell’s reference library of early American sales were 
scattered at auction to different owners. Subsequently, however, several have been 
brought back under a single roof. Lots 2937 and 2940 have found their way to the 
incomparable library of Dan Hamelberg, while lots 2939, 2941 and 2942 are reunited 
in the author’s library. There can be no doubt that these books are ex-Bushnell, for 
besides their distinctive bindings, each contains ephemera relating to the consignors, 
clippings about the sales, and most definitive (with the exception of the Kline cata- 
log), Bushnell’s unmistakable verticalized signature, rendered in pencil. 

The presence of the Flandin Catalogue as lot 2939 of the 1882 Bushnell sale has 
long intrigued numismatic historians. In his comprehensive American Numismatics 
Before the Civil War, (1998), Q. David Bowers devoted a section of his chapter 2 to 
considering it. Bowers noted that the Bushnell collection “...offered what seems to 
be an exceptional suite of Flandin items, but was puzzled by lot 2939's description, 
which stated that both the Flandin auction and the “broadside of sale” were priced 
and named. Bowers, in a footnote, stated: “How both could be priced and named is 
not known to the present writer. Presumably, the broadside was an advertisement for 
the forthcoming sale, not a separate earlier itemized listing of coins for sale.” (p. 45). 
This was a reasonable assumption, but we now know that these were two separate 
formats, cataloging two separate collections for sale, and that both were indeed priced 
and named by Bushnell. 
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The Flandin Catalogue, lot 2939 of the Chapman Brothers 1882 sale of the Bushnell 
collection, sold to coin dealer Henry Griswold Sampson for $1.60. Sampson offered it 
as lot 542 of his Sale #10, on December 20-21, 1883, to an unnamed buyer for $1.30. 
It next appeared at auction in Ed. Frossard’s Sale #80, the Collections of General Rush 
Hawkins and L. Bayard Smith, March 9-10, 1888, as lot 811. Subsequent sales and 
owners are not recorded, until “it came through the hands of Sanford J. Durst decades 
ago” according to its longtime owner John Lupia (it does not appear in any of Durst’s 
published auctions, so it was acquired by Lupia privately from Durst). The author 
purchased it from Lupia by private treaty in 2019. 


The Creator 


Charles Ira Bushnell was born in New York City on July 28, 1826. Throughout his 
life, he was frequently misidentified as “Charles J. Bushnell” (“T” served the function 
of “J” in the Roman alphabet; “J” was a medieval addition, and some confusion in 
the usage of the two letters lingered into the 19" century). An attorney by training, 
he kept an office at No. 63 Wall Street, although it is unclear if he actively practiced 
his profession. Just when he was first bitten by the numismatic bug is uncertain, but 
evidence suggests that it was probably during the late 1840s. We know that he was 
an advanced collector by 1854, when he paid $35 to import a rare Rosa Americana 
pattern twopence from England. Tragically, the SS Arctic, which was transporting the 
coin to Bushnell, sank in the North Atlantic on September 27, 1854, along with nu- 
mismatic notables Jacob Giles Morris of Philadelphia and Mahlon Day of New York 
City. Another indication that Bushnell had been a serious and active numismatist 
for several years comes from a letter he wrote, dated August 1, 1855, to the editor of 
the Newark Daily Advertiser (reprinted in the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, Vol VII, No. 1, 1856). He described a significant variation in weights among 
New Jersey Cents, based on a sample consisting of 60 such coppers “which I have 
taken indiscriminately from a [greater] number in my cabinet” 

As we have seen, beginning with the sale of Dr. Lewis Roper’s collection in 1851, 
Bushnell had been building a comprehensive library of catalogs and articles on 
American coinage. In 1855, he pulled off an auction “home and away” double-header, 
attending the sale of Pierre Flandin’s collection in New York City on June 6, 1855, 
then traveling to Philadelphia the following week for the June 12-13 sale of the col- 
lection of John W. Kline. Bushnell knocked down the first two lots in the Kline sale 
catalog, and was one of the sale’s top buyers. Joseph Mickley, Philadelphia’s foremost 
numismatist, wrote in his journal that “Messrs Bushnell and Burtus paid very high for 
some American Coins, they were determined to have certain coins.” The competitors 
were apparently convivial, for Bushnell dined with Mickley on the evening of June 13, 
1855, and the next day they made a pilgrimage together to the site of the first United 
States Mint. (See Joel J. Orosz, “Historic Moment: Joseph J. Mickley’s Musings About 
the First ‘Coin Convention”, The Numismatist, September 2018.) 

Bushnell seems to have eschewed fanfare while actively gathering a huge cabinet 
of coins, medals, and tokens. An exception to this general rule came in June of 1857, 
when young Augustus B. Sage, writing under the pen name of “Gus, launched a se- 
ries of articles in the New-York Dispatch called “Gleanings of Coins.” Bushnell, writing 
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Charles |. Bushnell, “A.B. Sage’s Numismatic Gallery No. 2”, obverse 
and reverse. Image courtesy Stack’sBowers Galleries. 


Courtesy of Stack’sBowers. 

under the nom de plume “Numismatist,” quickly intervened, calling out young Gus 
for errors of fact and interpretation. A numismatic newspaper war ensued for several 
installments, culminating with Gus conceding defeat. The hatchet was quickly buried, 
for Bushnell created a medal reading “To Gus, for Valor,’ and Sage made Bushnell the 
first subject of his medallic series of prominent numismatists. Their reconciliation 
lasted for eternity, for both men were buried in Brooklyn's Green-Wood Cemetery. 
(For the complete record of the skirmishes involving “Gus” and “Numismatist,” see 
Chapter 5 of Q. David Bowers’ American Numismatics Before the Civil War.) 

By the second half of the 1850s, as a coin collecting mania swept the nation, Bush- 
nell had emerged as a leading figure in the hobby. His 1859 booklet, An Historical 
Account of the First Three Business Tokens Issued in the City of New York, was privately 
printed in an octavo edition of 50 copies, intended to be distributed only to the au- 
thor’s friends. Bushnell quickly supplemented it with a duodecimo edition of about 
100 copies to satisfy collector demand. It was also reprinted in other formats, such 
as in David T. Valentine’s Manual of the Corporation of the City of New York for 1859. 
(see the author’s article on this subject in the Winter 2019 issue of The Asylum). But 
his numismatic reputation had already been secured by a much more substantive 
and widely-distributed 1858 work, An Arrangement of Tradesmen’ Cards, Political 
Tokens, Also Election Medals, Medalets & c. Current in the United States of America, 
for the Last 60 Years. Described from the Originals, Chiefly in the Collection of the 
Author. With Engravings by Charles I. Bushnell. Its 118 pages and four woodcut plates 
comprised the first substantive work on American tokens, and though it has been 
superseded by later works, it remains a useful reference today. Interestingly, it con- 
tains, following p. 118, a list of such tokens sold at public auction in the United States, 
as of 1858. All of the data—lot numbers, descriptions, prices realized, and names of 
buyers—are clearly taken from his bound reference copies of the Flandin, Kline, and 
Howard sales. 

These two publications were the fruit of Bushnell’s intense scholarly interest in 
numismatics. He delved into original legal sources, interviewed people who had been 
involved in coinage production, and picked the brains of coin dealers and venerable 
collectors. In a May 5, 1854 letter to fellow numismatist Matthew Stickney, today 
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preserved at the Philips Library of the Peabody Essex Museum, Bushnell asked for 
information on a 1776 Janus Head copper, which he wished to examine for a work he 
was preparing on early U.S. coinage. In the introduction to his 1858 An Arrangement 
of Tradesmen’s Cards, Bushnell, speaking in the third person, gave more detail on his 
scholarly aspirations: 


He would further say that he is now, and has been for several years past, 
engaged in the preparation of two other works connected with the Nu- 
mismatology of this country, but of a more extensive and elaborate char- 
acter. A vast amount of interesting and valuable material has been gath- 
ered together, and the result of his labors will be given to the out in 
due course of time. 


This plan for publication was often deferred, but apparently not completely aban- 
doned; Augustus B. Sage, in his “Recollections of a Coin Collector No. 2,’ published 
in The American Journal of Numismatics in March 1867, expressed hope that Bush- 
nell’s manuscripts might yet be published. For whatever reason, however, what would 
be the “only authentic History of American coinage ever published in this country” 
(as Sage described it), never went to press. Nor did Bushnell serve as a source of in- 
formation for the first major works of reference on U.S. coinage. John Hickox thanked 


AN 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 


oF THE 


FIRST THREE BUSINESS TOKENS 


sSsURD 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


by 


CHARLES -. BUSHNKELE 


NEW YORK: 
PRIVATELY PRINTED, 
— 1859. 


Title page of Bushnell’s An Historical Account of the First Three Business Tokens 
Issued in the City of New York from an expanded reprint included in Crumbs for 
the Antiquarians. “Ghost” images of the three tokens transferred from plate on 
facing page. 
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Charles |. Bushnell, engraving, facing title page of Crumbs for Antiquarians 


nineteen people for assistance on his 1858 An Historical Account of American Coin- 
age, and Dr. Montroville Wilson Dickeson named six contributors to his 1859 Ameri- 
can Numismatical Manual, but Bushnell’s name was not found on either list. Nor 
does his name appear among the seven thanked by Attinelli in the Preface of his 1876 
bibliography, Numisgraphics. We can also remove Bushnell from consideration as the 
“prominent collector in this city who desires to remain unknown, but whose collec- 
tion of American coin catalogues is the largest in the country” (The leading contender 
is Daniel Parish). Bushnell could have filled many gaps in Attinelli’s listings, but by 
1876, was apparently not interested in so doing. 

Eventually, Bushnell lent his manuscripts to Sylvester Sage Crosby, who found 
them indispensable in the preparation of his classic reference The Early Coins of 
America. On page iv of his magnum opus, Crosby gave thanks to twenty-two col- 
lectors and dealers, especially “...to Charles I. Bushnell, Esq., of New York, so well 
known as an indefatigable student and collector, not only of coins, but also of their 
history, for much of the result of his [Crosby’s] labors.” The ghost of the Bushnell 
works that never were manifested itself in the form of Crosby’s evergreen reference on 
Colonials. Today, one of the Bushnell manuscripts, forty-nine pages in length, resides 
in the American Numismatic Society (see Ray Williams’ article on this topic in the 
April-June 2015 issue of The Asylum). 

Crosby’s masterwork appeared in 1875. By then, it had been eleven years since 
Bushnell had last published on a numismatic subject, and this was just a revised and 
slightly enlarged reprint of his An Historical Account of the First Three Business Tokens, 
in the first volume of Crumbs for Antiquarians, an anthology of highlights among his 
historical writings. While Bushnell’s scholarly star had dimmed, his numismatic col- 
lections still were widely regarded as among the finest. We get a final glimpse of the 
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numismatic lion in winter through the eyes of a child, Henry Russell Drowne, who 
visited Bushnell about 1873. 


Mr. Bushnell who was then quite advanced in years, had his coin cabinet 
in a small room in the rear of his house on the second floor. I remem- 
ber particularly his showing me his rare varieties of 1793 cents—wreath, 
chain, liberty cap, etc. which I had not seen before; and some of the dif- 
ferences in the cents of 1794. He also showed me his “Good Samaritan 
Shilling” as something of special interest (of which our good friend Mr. 
Ryder is now the fortunate possessor), as also the New England and Pine 
Tree Shilling series. He gave me several coins and medals, some of which 
I still have. The cataloguing and sale of his remarkable collection by the 
Messrs. Chapman was, at the time, a great event in numismatics. 


In 1873, Drowne was thirteen years old, and Bushnell, described as “quite ad- 
vanced in years,’ was only forty-seven. This can be partially explained by young peo- 
ple’s tendency to overestimate the age of adults, but it is also true that Bushnell did not 
possess a robust constitution (in the “Advertisement” of An Arrangement of Trades- 
mens Tokens, he stated that its publication had been delayed for two years due to “the 
continued ill health of the author”). Moreover, the year prior to Drowne’s visit, on 
September 6, 1872, Bushnell had suffered the trauma of losing his beloved teenaged 
daughter, Anne. Ed. Frossard, in the November 1880 issue of his house organ, Numis- 
ma, noted that Anne had been Bushnell’s “companion and amanuensis in numismatic 
studies,’ and that her death had cause him to relinquish his interest in the hobby. 

Bushnell’s last years, with his numismatic fires banked, were quiet ones. The Sep- 
tember 19, 1880 issue of the New York Times carried the following notice: 


BUSHNELL—On Friday, Sept. 17, 1880, after a short illness, Charles I. 
Bushnell. His friends and friends of the family are respectfully invited to 
attend the funeral from his late residence, No. 425 4th Av., on Monday 
afternoon, Sept 20, at 2 oclock. 


Bushnell’s brief time on earth came to a close, but his coins and numismatic library 
succeeded to other owners in other times. The next three ASSOCIATIONS columns 
will each focus on one of the component pieces of Flandin’s Catalogue of Coins and 
Medals: the sale of the Pierre Flandin Collection on June 6, 1855; the broadside sale 
of one of Daniel Groux’s many collections on February 15, 1856; and the addenda sale 
of the Winslow Howard Collection, on May 17, 1856. Each will introduce principle 
characters as varied as a pioneering American dealer in the fine arts, the first “Pro- 
fessor of Numismatics,” and a path-breaking American lepidopterist. And each will 
fill in some of the blanks that have long vexed those interested in the “cradle age” of 
numismatics in the United States. 

= 
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Guide to Biblical Coins 
By David Hendin 


New 2021 Edition 


This fully revised and updated edition reflects 
current archaeological discoveries and the schol- 
arly work of a new generation of numismatists 
specializing in this field. New to this edition is 
numismatic information about the Kingdom of 
Adiabene, the Ituraean Kingdom, the Roman 
Governors of Syria, and coins with images of Old 
Testament stories. A completely illustrated cata- 
log of the popular Judaea Capta series has been 
added along with a concordance to other major 
references in the field. 


Ancient Coins in Early 
American Auctions, 1869-1939 


By David F. Fanning 


A bibliography and analysis of American auction 
catalogues issued before the Second World War 
that feature photographically printed illustrations 
of ancient coins. Includes biographical material 
concerning the dealers whose catalogues are dis- 
cussed, as well as a statistical analysis of the cata- 
logues and supplementary information relevant 
to provenance research. 


“brings to light an area of American numismatic history 
that has long been forgotten” —Q. David Bowers 


Collectors of ancient coins will find this well-illustrated 
volume essential for provenance research, and 
numismatists in general will enjoy a guided 

tour through the world of 19th-century 

American coin dealers.’ —Joel J. Orosz 


Available now at numislit.com 
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Message from the President 


Isaac Wood, Samuel and Henry Chapman, Alexander Wylie, 
Harry W. Bass, Jr. and a handful of other numismatists had the 
foresight to assemble amazing libraries or vast accumulations 
of numismatic literature and related ephemeral materials. From 
Tae nicon the hobby’s inception, insightful collectors, some prominent 
NBS President and others anonymous today, have valued relevant literature to 

enhance their collecting experience. Since those early days a few 
discriminating collectors in each generation have treasured and then passed on their 
libraries to the next generation. Throughout the decades, dedicated custodians have 
donated invaluable volumes to the ANS and ANA libraries for all to appreciate, as 
well as provided literature to line our shelves for study and enjoyment. 

Today bibliophiles covet early priced and named catalogs, inscribed volumes and 
correspondence that open the door to a bygone time. You, the members of Numis- 
matic Bibliomania Society, are carrying on the tradition by collecting and conserving 
these historical works. Besides treasuring the classic works, amazing ephemeral col- 
lections are forming and even sets of little-remembered dealer’s catalogs, fixed price 
lists and periodicals are reuniting so they can weave together the complete historical 
numismatic story for future enthusiasts. As ardent supporters of the NBS you are 
helping to promote an interest in our branch of the hobby to the wider numismatic 
community. Kudos to our past hobby visionaries and the current NBS membership 
for continuing to carry the torch. 

May your library provide investigation, discovery and most of all, enjoyment. 


() 


Support Your NBS 


5 Established in 1979, the Numismatic Bibliomania Society's 
purpose is to stimulate interest in collecting numismatic 
literature and cultivate cooperation among collectors and 
researchers. The NBS has a rich history of generous mem- 
bers who have supported its mission over the years. 


The NBS would be truly grateful for your donation to help sustain our role in the 
numismatic community. As a 501(c)3 organization, all donations to the NBS are 
tax-deductible as allowed by law. 


Become a Sustaining Member or 
make a one-time donation today. 


Contact NBS Treasurer Chuck Heck at treasurer@coinbooks.org. | 
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The DiblioFiles 


Dr. John Francis Rainey, MBE 


I must be the most recent member of the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society. Iam very much looking forward to 
joining the other ‘inmates. Iam a member of several nu- 


—S=> 0 ———_—_—— 


mismatic societies in the UK, Ireland and America and 

try to attend as many meetings and events as possible. As President of the British 
Association of Numismatic Societies, I am facing a challenging period in our history 
with cancelled Congresses and Autumn Weekends. 


QO: 
A: 


> £2 


> OD 


Where do you live? 
Northern Ireland, in a house with separate library building. 


: What is your area of special Numismatic interest? 
: I collect-British copper coinage and in order of priority: the Isle of Man, Ireland, 


Guernsey, Jersey and the United Kingdom. ‘This is reflected in my library with 
much credit due to the guidance provided by Harrington Manville’s monumental 
work on cataloguing the printed books, periodicals and auction catalogues of the 
British Isles. In some respects, the books have become more important to me than 
the coins and certainly the biggest challenge. 


: Is your library mainly for research or do you primarily consider your literature as a 


collectible itself? 


: [have come to realise that I have more a book collection than a library. It contains 


different editions of the same work, multiple copies of ‘the same book, different 
owners, annotations, bindings, items inserted, etc. As with coins, if you have more 
than one, a story can develop and if you have several, perhaps some manuscripts, 
you may be able to follow the development of the publication and on through its 
further editions. 

And just when you feel you have a fair knowledge about books, there are still 
a few surprises. Some years ago, at a Numismatic Society of Ireland (Northern 
Branch) meeting, I was passing round three editions of Leake when I overheard 
my Russian friend comment twice about Dutch paper. As I passed around the 
third edition, I said, “I suppose this is Dutch paper too?” “No, he said, “French 
paper. Can't you see the fleur-de-lis watermark?” Well, now I can! 


: What is your favorite numismatic reference? 
: Archbishop Sharpe's Observations on the Coins of England. This manuscript on 


the coins of England, Scotland and Ireland was prepared by Archbishop Sharpe 
towards the end of the 17th Century but was not published during his lifetime. 
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My Red Book Collection 


By Samuel S. Rowe 
Update of my June 2, 2020 Article 


My major effort contin- 
ues to be to obtain additional 
signed copies for my collec- 
tion. To be concise, multiple 
copies signed by Yeoman, 
Bressett, or Garrett to indi- 
vidual collectors and signed 
presentation copies. 

My collection includes 
multiple copies of the 1* to the 
75" edition Red Books. Last 
June my 2020 Red Book Col- 
lection stood at 324, it is now 
at 347 with signed copies in- 
creasing to 164 versus my previous count of 141. The collection contains a copy of 
each of the twenty Whitman special editions in which the 1987 special edition is 
inscribed and signed on the front flyleaf by R.S. Yeoman to Margo Russell, long-time 
Coin World editor, making it all the more special. There are eighteen additional copies 
of special editions from some of the published years. 

There are twenty-one copies of the eighteen leather limited editions which includes 
a 2008 edition that is one of 135 copies specially imprinted for the 2007 Numismatic 
Literary Guild bash held August 9, 2007 in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, still in the shrink 
wrap, never opened. 

Also in the collection are twelve error editions, three interleaved and two unbound 
editing editions, and ten private special editions not stamped by Whitman Press. 

In addition to my Red Books I have a collection of eighty-one Blue Books dated 
from 1942 to 2014 with the 1942 Edition signed by R.S. Yeoman in ballpoint pen on 
front flyleaf. 

Keeping my eye out for more Red Books every time an auction takes place and in 
between auctions watching out for editions on the mail bid sales and the buy or bid 
sales. 


US, World, Bullion, Books and more. 
Hundreds of coins & numismatic items. 
Free shipping on many auctions 


https://www.ebay.com/str/numismaticswithkenny 
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Paul Wittlin and His 
Innovative Grading Scale 


By Thomas D. Harrison 


Over the years I have enjoyed collecting various sets of American auction catalogs. 
While bringing together the efforts of the Chapman brothers, Thomas Elder and Ed- 
ouard Frossard have been the more gratifying pursuits, I have also chased a number 
of second-tier dealers. Although the vast majority of these less significant catalogs 
are trivial, they are challenging and fun to collect with complete sets often as rare as 
a hen’s tooth. But like the persistent prospector, a rewarding nugget is occasionally 
unearthed. | 

Dr. William Sheldon’s classic work, Early American Cents, introduced the concept 
for today’s modern numerical grading scale in 1949. In his September 20, 2021 “Nu- 
mismatic Bookie” column in Coin World, Joel Orosz brought to light the first effort to 
implement Sheldon’s numerical system by Charles “Suitcase” Foster in his November 
5, 1949 auction catalog. This brought to mind another second-tier innovative dealer, 
Paul Wittlin, who soon followed Foster's footsteps by presenting his case for an ad- 
jectival/numerical grading scale in his April 4-6, 1952 Mail and Public Sale held in 
conjunction with the California State Numismatic Association. 

Wittlin, today a scarcely remembered numismatist, placed a full page ad in the 
July 1941 issue of The Numismatist, announcing the opening of his coin store at 1681 
Broadway in New York City. Assisting Wittlin was his wife Anna and expert, EM. 
Sternberg. He advertised a wide variety of numismatic items from ancient Greek and 
Roman coins to foreign gold. He also carried a variety of U.S. coins, although he later 
admitted he was no authority on American coinage. In August 1943 Wittlin reported 
he was moving his business to 509 Madison Avenue. It was at this location he was 
“catering high priced, or very high priced foreign and ancient coins to two dozen very 
rich people.” Utilizing a two-page ad in the August 1948 issue of The Numismatist, 
Wittlin curiously announced he planned to relocate to a yet to be determined loca- 
tion. He aimed to attend the Boston ANA Convention and then drive cross-country, 
visiting many states to purchase coins. Finally in January 1950, he publicized the 
opening of his new store in Carmel by the Sea, California, on Ocean Avenue near 
Mission Street. 

In the fall 1997 issue of the Calcoin News, longtime CSNA board member, Charles 
Kappen, provided his reminiscences of the early days of the organization. At the 1950 
Long Beach Convention, he reported the CSNA was $35 in the red and offered to 
search out a dealer willing to pay a fee to administer their convention's auction the 
following spring. He approached Paul Wittlin who agreed to conduct the next CSNA 
auction at Santa Cruz for $400. The April 6-8, 1951 convention was held at the Hotel 
Casa del Rey where conventioneers paid the princely sum of $6 for a one night stay. 
Kappen noted Wittlin spent his winters in several European cities, buying coins to 
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wholesale to United States dealers. One of the dealers he had a close association with 
was James Kelly of Paramount Coins in Dayton, Ohio, who Wittlin recruited to call 
the auction. 

Wittlin admitted he had never conducted an auction, but noted at one time, nei- 
ther had Numismatic Galleries, Stacks or even B. Max Mehl. He confessed the enter- 
prise was an experiment and he had no intention to realizing a profit. Rather, his goal 
appears to have been the formation of relationships with his new West Coast collect- 
ing base. In a post-sale report dated July 1951, the Calcoin News stated when Wittlin’s 
proposal was originally accepted, there were skeptics who questioned the sales po- 
tential for success. Wittlin charged consignors a 5% commission on items $5 and up 
and 25 cents on those under $5. He hoped this would cover the cost of printing and 
mailing the catalogs and his advertising costs. The sale realized less than a $25 loss. 
Nevertheless, with gross receipts just under $20,000 and no significant disputes, the 
sale was deemed a success by the CSNA Board by consignors and bidders alike. The 
sale consisted of 2076 lots, and over 8000 modest catalogs were reportedly mailed to 
everyone on The Numismatist mailing list. Wittlin must have also been satisfied with 
the auction results, since he agreed to conduct an auction for the fall CSNA Conven- 
tion held November 3-4, 1951 and their subsequent spring sale April 4-6, 1952. At 
the conclusion of the lot listings of the November sale, the cataloger provided a brief 
commentary regarding his intentions to introduce Dr. Sheldon’s quantitive grading 
scale for all American coins. However, this proposal was delayed due to Wittlin’s ap- 
pendicitis attack that resulted in the catalog being rushed to publication. It was in 
Wittlin’s third, tersely worded, CSNA auction held in April 1952 and the final auction 
he administered where he proposed and implemented his new adjectival/numerical 
grading system. 

The innovator used six rambling introductory pages to explain his rationale and 
rather complex grading scale. In the first paragraph he admitted his proposal was not 
a final product but a starting point to transition from adjectives to a numerical scale. 
In part, he justified his grading scale by using the example of a “large farm” could have 
various meanings over time, but he contended 1000 acres is a definitive description. 
Wittlin reasoned that adjectives are imprecise and open to a range of interpretations 
depending on one’s experience or motives. He confidently stated a numerical scale 
will one day become the accepted norm. He believed that, “The time will come, at 
least I hope so, when a coin offered for sale without a number indicating its grade, 
will seem just as absurd as it would be today to advertise an Indian head cent without 
giving its date.” 

Wittlin revealed he had little knowledge or interest in large cents but was im- 
pressed by Sheldon’s work having “read the book, especially the introduction, many 
times.” His primary premise for implementing the numerical scale was to level the 
playing field for the young or novice collector. Like Sheldon, Wittlin was concerned 
about the hobby’s loss of beginning collectors to the over-grading tactics of unscru- 
pulous dealers. Although his numerical grading system would not be a cure-all for 
the unregulated grading practices of the day, it would be a step forward in the debate 
and refinement of what he hoped one day would be an accepted numerical grading 
standard. 
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THUS 

1 . . Signifies SrricrLy Uncircutatep. Just as it was when issued, with no 
trace of having been used as money and with luck enough to have 
escaped corrosion, or any scratches or rubbing against other coins 
in cabinets. 


2 . . Signifies UncircuLatTep and to presume that it has never been used as 
money but not so lucky as to have escaped slight hairlines or 
slight rubbing in cabinets, or sacks when it left the mint, or when 
not expertly cleaned. 


3 .°, Signifies About Uncircuatep. Still probably never used as money or very, 
very little, but with more hairlines, or tiniest nicks in the field, or 
other defects as under 2, a littke more accentuated. 


4. . Signifies ExrreMELY Fine. Has some circulation and the normal scars con- 
sequent to it. Possibly some very slight edge nicks. Could pass for 
uncirculated ‘if looked at by a person with normal sight from a 
distance of one yard. 


. Signifies Very Frye. Above named defects accentuated, but every letter in 
the inscription, including the smallest ones, still readable, though 


possibly faded. 
. Signifies Fine, Pius, In between (half way) of Very Fine and Fine. 
. Signifies Fine, Process of normal deterioration continues, more or heavier 


scratches or nicks. Some of the small letters or fine parts of design 
are gone. 


. Signifies Asour Fine, Between Fine and Very Good. 
. Signifies Very Goop. Small letters all gone. Large letters all there. Still nice. 
. Signifies Goop, Pius. Between Very Good and Good. 


. Signifies Goop. Some of the larger letters start to disappear. Design is flat. 
Date and mintmarks are clear. 


. Signifies Fair. Between Good and Poor, 
. Signifies Poor. Possible to be correctly attributed. 


. Signifies Junk. Attribution is doubtful. A  spacefiller. 
Functions oF Seconp Dicirt Ir 0, 1, 2, 3 or 4 


. Signifies PRoor. The coin was struck as a proof. 


. Signifies Proor SurFAcE. The coin looks like a proof, but this quality could 
be put in doubt for any reason like these: no proofs are known 
to exist for this particular coin, or no wire edge, or part of design 
is not sharp enough for a proof coin, so that it could be a proof 
struck when the die was already old and repolished too many times 
(especially in some shield-nickels) or it is just a so-called first 
strike. Namely a coin from a normal die from the very first ones. 


. Signifies Normat Goop Dre. This particular grade is the rule in modern 
coinage and acquires significance only in the standing Liberty 
Quarters and in certain Buffalo Nickels where it would show the 
scarce exception of a full head or unusually strong design in the 


nickels. 


. 3, Signifies From not quite perfect dies. This is the normal situation in St. 
Liberty Quarters and Buffalo nickels in the branch mints. 


4 . Signifies From old or poor dies. 
Functions oF 3xp Dicir. Used for copper coins only. Describes color, 


. 0 Signifies Red, even color, natural of course. 

. 1 Signifies Irridescent, beautiful. 

. 2 Signifies Reddish, starting to tarnish. 
. . 3 Signifies Traces of red. 

. 4 Signifies Beautiful even light brown or similar color. 
: . 5 Signifies Even dark color. 


- . 6 Signifies Color not even. 


Wittlin’s grading scale as illustrated in his April 4-6, 1952 sale. 
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. 7 Signifies Would be 0, 1 or 2 but has one or several light spots, 


. . 8 Signifies More spots. 


. . 9 Signifies Light corrosion or rough surface. 


The proposed scale included a combination of adjectival and numerical grades 
that he acknowledged would need revisions “before and if applied a next time.” His 
scale, that differed from Sheldon’s model, only addressed condition with no concern 
for value or rarity and was not judged applicable for ancient or foreign coins. Wittlin 
applied the scale to all United States series with the exception of large cents dated 
1793 to 1814. He believed Dr. Sheldon’s scale “is so perfect for this kind of coins, that 
to use my own scale would be childish, even though this breaks the uniformity of 
scales.” 

Wittlin’s rather elaborate formula employed three digits for all copper coins and 
two digits for all other coins. His experiment is explained in the following quote and 
illustrated in the photos. “The grading will be described by 3 digits for all copper 
coins and by two digits for all other coins. ‘The first digit in ALL cases and the second 
if itisa5,a6,a/7, an 8 ora 9 describes the condition of the coin with reference to the 
wear or absence of wear which a coin suffers in normal circulation or even in normal 
which the coin was struck and which determined its looks when it was still uncircu- 
lated (which is not a synonym for perfect) ; the third digit (in copper coin only) refers 
to the color of the coin or spots and discoloration.” Of note, the prophetic cataloger 
introduced intermediate grades for circulated coins when he incorporated a 5, a 6, a 
7, an 8 or a9 as a second digit. 

Considering the complexities of Wittlin’s scale, it is little wonder it never achieved 
traction with his contemporaries. However, he certainly should be recognized for his 
role in initiating the bold transition from an adjectival to a numerical grading sys- 
tem. Like Charles “Suitcase” Foster, Paul Wittlin’s obscure catalog provides today’s 
numismatist with a look at an early attempt to develop our current numerical grading 


standards. 
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your fellow 
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STEPHEN 


INSTAGRAM 


numismaticbibliomania 


FACEBOOK 
Numismatic-Bibliomania-Society 


Founded in 1991, WIN is the premiere organization for 
women in the field of numismatics. 

As a nationally incorporated nonprofit, our chartered 
goals are to encourage fellowship and learning through 
networking and social events, as well as offering 
educational seminars, scholarship programs, and our 
semi-annual literary publication, Winning Ways. 


President Charmy Harker is leading the board 
in a revitalization of WIN, focusing on expanding 
membership and providing social-media platforms for 
members to connect, discuss, and promote their brands. 


In Nu mismatics Collector or dealer, novice or expert, we invite you to 
join us in the largest and most respected organization 
WomentInNumismatics.com for Women In Numismatics. 


Mail to: Women in Numismatics - Cindy Wibker, Secretary 
PO Box 471147 + Lake Monroe, FL 32747-1147 
cwibker@aol.com 
scommece: Payable January Ist each year * Please enclose check with your application 
Regular Membership $25 Questions? www.womeninnumismatics.com/contact-us 


Associate Membership’ $10 Name: 


Junior Membership? $5 Address: 
City: Zip: 
Email: 
Referred By: 
Significant Other to Regular Member: 


THANK YOU! 


Signature: 
Find us on Date: 


Face boo Kk 1 Significant Other to a Regular Member 


? Age 18 or Younger 
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By Scott H. Miller 


In the Winter 2021 issue of The Asy- 
lum, Joel Orosz addressed the ques- 
tion of which one book he would save 
if his library caught on fire. While such 
a thought would probably cause night- 
mares for our members, I began to won- 
der what I would do? From the time I be- 
gan buying books in the early 1970s, my 
approach (horrors!) has been that of the 
user, rather than collector. This has not 
changed. As I took a look at my shelves, 
I realized there were probably only two 
books that were completely irreplaceable, 
and both are related by subject: the Aus- 
trian born artist Emil Fuchs. 

My interest in Fuchss work began 
shortly after I went from collecting coins 
to medals, especially those of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The major book on medals of the beaux- 
arts period, then and now, was the 1911 expanded edition of the 1910 International 
Exhibition of Contemporary Medals. In this catalogue, Fuchs is listed as having ex- 
hibited thirty-four medals. Sometime in the 1980s, I went to a book show with my 
friend Gordon Frost, and came across a copy of an exhibition catalogue entitled, “The 
Work of Emil Fuchs,” held at Cartier’s Hall of Stone, 653 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
from February 7 to March 9, 1921. Held under the patronage of the British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Sir Auckland Geddes, catalogues were sold for the benefit 
of the French Hospital. 

Normally found with card covers, this example was a standard copy, bound in blue 
morocco with all edges gilt, and silk moiré endpapers. More importantly, twenty-six 
pages of typescript were bound in giving the names of visitors to the exhibition, along 
with addresses, comments, number of catalogues sold and prices received for them. 
Known primarily as a sculptor and painter, it is not surprising that few numismatists 
appear among the visitors, though we do have Archie Huntington on February 11, 
1921, and J. de Lagerberg on March 8, 1921; neither bought a catalogue or left any 
comment. In all, there were 1190 visitors to the exhibition, with 112 catalogues sold 
for a total of $252.31 raised for the hospital. 

The provenance for this book came a few years later when I was doing research at 
the Brooklyn Museum for my presentation on “The Medallic Work of Emil Fuchs.”! 
Upon his death, the bulk of Fuchs’ artwork went to the Brooklyn Museum, and their 


4 301d Fob.1lth - 8 = Act. $16.- Donation $10. 
yold te date - $6 Ant. ¥ 92. 


1 The Medal in America 2, edited by Alan M. Stahl, Coinage of the America Conference, 
November 8-9, 1997 
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SH AND CHISEL 


OF AN ARTIST 


Typical presentation inscription by Fuchs 


"Ss LIFE, THE MERE LIVING!” 


BROWNING 


archives included information in his will and probate. According to my notes taken at 
the time, his holdings included a copy of this catalogue bound in “full blue morocco 
with typed pages listing visitors bound in;” it was valued by the estate at $5.00. 

_ The second, related book is a copy of Fuchs’ autobiography With Pencil, Brush and 
Chisel, published in 1925. The book is a light-hearted presentation of Fuchs’ life, il- 
lustrated by his art and dealings with the rich and famous, most notably the British 
royal family. It was published in three versions. One, in blue cloth, bears an embossed 
image of his 1900 medal created for Queen Victoria to mark the entry of her reign 
into the new century. A second commercial version was issued in a less impressive 
plain cloth, while a limited signed edition, in two volumes, with four signed etchings, 
was also published. 

The copy I consider irreplaceable is a fairly worn example of the standard, em- 
bossed, blue cloth versions which, curiously, is not inscribed by the author. Fuchs col- 
lected sayings and often wrote one when signing copies of his autobiography. In 1926, 
G.P. Putnam’s Sons published a small volume of these sayings entitled Saunterings. 

What makes this one copy of With Pencil, Brush and Chisel unusual is the addition 
of five studio photographs. One shows Fuchs, with what are presumably students, at 
his home and studio at the Hotel des Artistes in New York City, while the others de- 
pict examples of his artwork. I have since added several more photos, but for now, at 
least, these have been laid in, rather than glued down. 

These two books are not, by any means, the most valuable in my library. Those can 
be easily replaced with a bit of luck and a fair amount of cash. They are, however, the 
two books that if lost, could never be replaced, as each is truly one-of-a-kind. 


~*~ 


Be 
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The American Numismatic Association 
Election of 1909 as Viewed through Its 
Membership Applications from 1907 to 1910 


By Douglas Ward 


To those steeped in American Numismatic Association history and lore, the elec- 
tion of 1909 is seemingly a worn out tale. A number of prominent numismatic writers 
have told the story, providing their interpretation of the available records and litera- 
ture of the time. Most seem inclined to a favorable casting of the antagonists, in step 
with contemporary literary persuasion with a keener interest in ‘color’ than depth of 
field and clarity. It’s hoped they would not bear the anachronism that “there is noth- 
ing new under the sun.” However, the ever-curious reader deserves a new perspective; 
one that will start with an account told through ANA membership application data 
of the time. 

The 1909 American Numismatic Association election and convention are notori- 
ous for being the first highly politicized and perhaps most contested in its history. 
For a period of several months ardent numismatists (scholars, collectors and deal- 
ers alike) were distracted from their cherished endeavor to wage battle in a mostly 
unfamiliar arena—adversarial politics. What began as another congenial campaign 
season turned ugly when a burgeoning membership and new generation of leaders 
threatened to tilt the coin universe away from its power center in the east—New York 
City. 

The controversy began the previous year, in June of 1908, with the passing of Dr. 
George FE. Heath, the longtime owner and editor of The Numismatist. Referred to as 
the “Official Organ,’ it was the conveyor of all things numismatic, including the orga- 
nizational affairs of the ANA. However, its private ownership would become a major 
issue when it was bought by Farran Zerbe, then President of the ANA. Although not 
unprecedented, the combination of high office and widespread print influence un- 
nerved those members with a different concept of hierarchy and control. 

The ANA Constitution and By-Laws published in 1907! stated that membership 
applications shall be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary and accompanied 
with the annual dues. Each applicant was required to obtain recommendations from 
at least one active member “who personally knows and thereby vouches for the char- 
acter and honor of the applicant.” It also required a second voucher that may or may 
not be a member, and instead could be a reputable professional or businessman. The 
applicant’s name and address, and the names of the referring members, would be 
published for consideration in the next edition of The Numismatist. If no objections 
were received from active members within three weeks, the applicant was entitled to 
membership. During the Philadelphia convention of 1908, the time an applicant must 
wait for approval was changed to two months. 

Applicant information was published in every issue of The Numismatist during the 
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JANUARY, 1909 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Applications for Membership. 


If no objections are received by the General Secretary prior to March 1, 
1909, the following applicants will be declared elected to membership in the 
March report: 

Applicants. Proposed by 
Frank T. Keiffer, E. Hallenbeck, 

12900 No State St, SVCACUSE ING Ysa eo ure nsice deen A. R. Frey. 
Thomas A. Batterbury, Frank C. Higgins, 
PED Stas Ave. ,Neweay OF isis Y sos ca es iee once mae A. R. Frey. 
A. Flag Robson, Farran Zerbe, 

Penn Yan, N. Y Howland Wood, 

D. E. Bateman, Farran Zerbe, 
Newton, Ill C. Freeman. 

Rev. Albert Aubert, R. W. McLachlan, 
Laval University, Quebec, P. Q., Can P. B. Murphy. 

J. FP. Pittman, Burdette G. Johnson, 
Washington, Lowa Farran Zerbe. 

J. H. Mitchener, J. M. Henderson 
Washington C. H., Ohio R. T. King. 

Bert Ditzenberger, Farran Zerbe, 
R. R. 29, Zionsville, Ind Howland Wood. 

James S. Leslie, Farran Zerbe, 
Carbon Hill, Ala Howland Wood. 

B. C, Dake, J. B. Chase, Jr., 
Greenfield Center, N. Y Howland Wood, 

Richard Warren, Sr., Henry C. Post, 
57 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Howland Wood. 

W. B. Tennant, R. W. McLachlan, 
14 King St., St. John, N. B H. L. Doane. 

W. D. Jameson, F. G. Duffield, 
1714 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md Howland Wood. 

Frank A. Baldwin, Henry C. Post, 
162 S. College Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich............ Howland Wood. 


Additions and Changes cf Address. 
Charles C. Konrad, Howland Speakman, 
New German Amer. Bank, Cor. Congress and Honore Sts., 
Oshkosh, Wis. Chicago, IIL. 
Erwin G. Ward, C. H. Windmiller, 
617 Armory St., got Main St., 
Springfield, Mass. Worcester. Mass. 
F. G. DUFFIELD, 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 5, 1909. General Secretary. 


period investigated from 1907 through 1910. As an example, the page for January of 
1909 is shown. Beginning in February, 1900, those members recommending an ap- 
plicant were referred to as “Vouchers,” and prior to that time they were simply “Refer- 
ences.” Beginning in January, 1909, the term vouchers was changed to “Proposed by.’ 
This change and many others were implemented by Mr. Zerbe as its editor and new 
owner. To avoid confusion they will be referred to as ‘endorsers’ in this paper. 

In early 1910, ANA General Secretary Frank G. Duffield confirmed that the ‘origi- 
nal or first endorser’ listed was responsible for securing a new application.” The sec- 
ond endorser was then considered a confirmation. It would be difficult, and beyond 
the scope of this paper, to confirm if this practice was strictly adhered to. However, 
in 1910 a recruitment contest with monetary prizes was implemented which was 
predicated on the number of applications proposed by the first endorser.* With this 
in mind, and with no other reason to think otherwise, the first endorser data was 
considered accurate. 

In examining the lists of applicants between 1907 and 1910, it is assumed that the 
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’ 
A. W. Dettea, ng Farran Zerbe, 
Hotel Hartranft, Norristown, Pa.................-.. PG. Duffield 
George A. Steele, Farran Zerbe, 
Willow Grove, Pa... LAY. t PEER eee a ees 
R. James, . ; P, N. Breton, 
Rox 64, Station B, Montreal, Can...........05. -Farran Zerbe. 
Oswald A, Bauer, arran Zerbe, 
Piermont, N.Y. - e : . Frank C. Higgins 


Daniel R. Rennedy, Henry Chapman, 
255 W, gznd St. New York City Farran Zerbe 

Jamies A. Clark, A. G Heaton, 
tit Highland Ave. Middletown, N.Y, rl. L. Elder. 


* Local business or professional endorsements 


first endorsing member knew the applicant. The second endorsing member in many 
instances was a fellow member in a society or club. In other instances it was common 
for a district secretary to fill this role. This is especially true for General Secretary Mr. 
Duffield who was second endorser for sixty-five applications and first endorser for 
only seven in 1909. Another example is Howland Wood, who was the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors in 1909. He is reported as the first endorser on four applica- 
tions in 1909, while his name appeared second eighteen times. On the other hand, 
President Zerbe was the first endorser on thirty-one applications in 1909, while his 
name appeared as second endorser seventeen times. From this it is evident that his 
lectures and exhibiting work at banks and other institutions put him in a favorable 
position to recruit new members. 

Prior to May, 1909, eventual political adversaries were commonly known to co- 
endorse applicants, with Mr. Zerbe and Mr. Higgins doing so a number of times. The 
last occasion was in April 1909 when Oswald A. Bauer, a New York City resident, was 
endorsed by both. For his application, Mr. Zerbe was first endorser and Mr. Higgins 
seconded the endorsement in his role as District Secretary for New York. At the same 
time the application of R. James of Montreal, Canada, was endorsed by both Mr. 
Breton and Mr. Zerbe. Mr. Higgins announced his candidacy for ANA president in 
late May of 1909 and no further instances of these combinations occurred. 

Consequently, the practice all but ceased in the time just preceding and after the 
1909 election, when the endorsing members were usually political allies. This was 
a further indication of the fervent struggle underway for ANA leadership and the 
future use of the proxy system. It’s also an indication that full politization of the 1909 
election had occurred by June of 1909, after Mr. Zerbe formally declined candidacy 
for president in late May. Mr. Elder's highly controversial satirical tokens were then 
issued in early July of 1909. 

Of course, the source of a voting proxy was a member who was unable to attend 
the ANA convention. As such, they would have committed their proxy to an attend- 
ing member who was presumably a favored fellow member, candidate or trusted 
friend. Under this dynamic new members could become a reservoir for proxies and 
a source of political power. In the heightened politics of the 1909 election, this was 
certainly the case. 
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Figure 1. Graph of the primary application endorsements made by the central 
figures in the 1909 ANA election. 


Figure 1 shows the primary application endorsements made by central figures in 
the 1909 ANA election. Mr. Green and Mr. Leon were included to represent base- 
line data as examples of mostly non-political recruitment efforts. Messrs. Elder and 
Breton became political actors on behalf of the Higgins campaign. Messrs. Duffield 
and Zerbe represented efforts on behalf of Dr. Henderson’s campaign. Messrs. Trem- 
blay and Wood can be included in the former and latter groups, respectively, although 
their true political persuasions seem harder to define. These ten individuals together 
accounted for 233 of the 426 applications published from January 1907 to July of 
1909. 

This data was developed by compiling application endorsements published 
monthly in The Numismatist. In analyzing the data between 1907 and 1910 some 
interesting trends were revealed that allow a better understanding of candidate moti- 
vations and decision making. 

1. During 1907, applications rarely exceeded five in any given month, and 
the endorsers were varied with only a few members showing a consis- 
tent effort that could be termed recruitment, examples being Mr. Leon 
and Mr. Green. This data shows that 1907 membership efforts were 
substantially devoid of proxy politics. This includes any efforts by Mr. 
Zerbe in the course of his 1907 presidential campaign, during which 
he endorsed no membership applications. Proxy totals and voting were 
not reported during the 1907 convention.” 


2. In January, 1908, a significant increase in applications is seen. ‘This 
effort is lead by Mr. Zerbe, who became ANA President that month. 
There is good anecdotal reason to believe his recruitment zeal was 
based on pure enthusiasm rather than proxy politics. He was young, 
energetic, trying to prove himself and expansion of ANA member- 
ship was a stated objective of his presidency. The data bears this out, 
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showing his endorsements dropped from fourteen in January to two 
by April and remained low, averaging 2.7 per month till May of 1909. 
Since Mr. Zerbe'’s re-election as president in 1908 was unopposed and 
unanimous, proxies had not entered into his political calculations. 
Proxy totals and voting were not reported during the 1908 conven- 
tion.'® The only grumbling during the 1908 election was the rumor of a 
‘slate’ of candidates, which Mr. Zerbe adamantly denied. All elected of- 
ficers had run unopposed and only elections to the Board of Governors 
saw light competition. This is the circumstance he may have hoped to 
repeat in handing the presidency to Dr. Henderson in 1909, but it was 
not to be. 


3. ‘Total membership applications declined in mid-1908 as initial enthu- 
siasm faded somewhat and the loss of Dr. Heath’s leadership sunk in. 
His efforts as owner and editor of The Numismatist provided the ANA 
with stability, both organizationally and politically. If proxy politics 
had been a consideration at that time, then Mr. Zerbe and his allies 
would likely have maintained their membership drive. 


4. Monthly applications remained steady until March of 1909 when they 
doubled. A major contributing factor for this increase was the activities 
of Mr. Breton and Mr. Tremblay, both of Montreal, Canada. It could 
be said that their efforts were in support of the ANA convention being 
held in Montreal later that year. However, if this was the actual reason 
they would have started their drive earlier, as the convention destina- 
tion was known by October of 1908. It is more likely their efforts were 


Me Me Bean, steyred 

right of His 

Brunswick & Luneberp 
Thaler to protest: 


Caricatures of events during the 1909 ANA convention as illustrated in Mehl’s Numismatic 
Monthly. At left, Mr. Breton attempts to dissolve parliament in a clandestine effort to negate 
proxy influence and elect Mr. Higgins president from the convention floor. At right, Mr. Mc- 
Bean protests the convention takeover by “Canadian obstructionists.” 
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politically motivated, particularly those of Mr. Breton who was an ar- 
dent supporter of the Higgins campaign. During the 1909 convention 
in August he would stand and demand the “abolition of the proxy and 
supremacy of the convention’...“over all precedents and forms of gov- 
ernment.” A published caricature of this event which is shown above. 
Mehl’s Monthly’ descriptive account characterized the discussion as 
“free and somewhat acrimonious.” Conversely, The Numismatist’s ac- 
count was much less candid. In describing the proceedings as a “warm 
discussion,”® its Editor seemed more concerned with preserving ANA 
integrity than displaying its political discord. The plotting of the Ca- 
nadian and New York contingents prior to and during the convention 
could be interpreted as an attempted soft coup détat.° While it was 
unlikely that violence would have ensued, it is evident that the plotters 
thought they could prevail by force of numbers and belligerence, if not 
by reason. This might have worked, if they had more blatantly attacked 
the integrity of the proxy system itself. It is worth contemplating why 
they didn't. Mr. Zerbe’s article titled “Shall Our Proxy System be Abol- 
ished?” which appeared in the April, 1908, issue of The Numismatist 
may provide a clue. His revelation that the ANA Constitution and 
By-Laws did not specifically identify a vote by proxy system may have 
been the origin of hope for its overthrow—a Pandoras box moment 
for those opposed or suspicious of Mr. Zerbe'’s plans for membership 
expansion. Since it was not specified by the ANAs governing articles, 
what would prevent the proxy from being cast off by a majority vote of 
conference delegates? Surely it couldn't be prevented by the very same 
proxy system that was on trial—a phantom system conjured up by del- 
egates to an earlier convention. 


5. Mr. Breton’s recruiting efforts accelerated and by May of 1909 he ac- 
counted for more than one-third of all applications. Mr. Zerbe’s efforts 
had picked up in April and by May the two of them combined to re- 
cruit more than half of all applications; eighteen of the thirty-two total. 
These trends are a very strong indication that partisan politics were 
driving the election as early as March and certainly by April. It’s also 
an indication that Mr. Higgins and Mr. Elder had begun to plot their 
rebellion by March, at the latest, and probably much earlier. In this, 
they were ahead of Mr. Zerbe who was juggling the ANA Presidency 
and running of The Numismatist. 


6. Mr. Zerbe must have realized he could not continue both demand- 
ing jobs with any hope of resuming his intrepid numismatic activi- 
ties. Thus, his planning to abdicate the presidency to Dr. Henderson 
had likely begun months earlier and may well have continued until 
the convention, if no opponent appeared. In working with Mr. Zerbe 
as an associate editor of The Numismatist, Mr. Higgins could have re- 
alized this by a number of ways and means. He may even have been 
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covertly informed, as his earlier plotting implies. His fear—the end of 
ANA dominance by elites and rise of the uncouth masses—would cer- 
tainly have galvanized his efforts and those of Mr. Elder. The circum- 
stances meant that Mr. Higgins’ endorsement of Mr. Zerbe’s candidacy 
was a hollow gesture, only intended to force his decision. These factors 
sharpened Mr. Zerbe’s political calculations prior to April and would 
explain the subsequent increase in his recruiting activity that month. 
How this transpired is recorded in the New York Numismatic Club 
(NYNC) meeting minutes in May of 1910.’ They imply Mr. Zerbe pur- 
posely delayed his announcement as long as he could, thereby hinder- 
ing Mr. Higgins’ plans. Mr. Zerbe's hand was finally forced on May 26", 
only ten weeks before the convention. What Mr. Zerbe probably didn't 
see coming was Mr. Elder's blistering personal assault. Since Mr. Zerbe 
was not running for office, what were Mr. Elder’s reasons? Beyond per- 
sonal acrimony, it was likely intended to disparage and discourage and, 
if possible, separate Mr. Zerbe from The Numismatist. 


7. In June, Mr. Breton’s membership recruitment nearly ceased and had 
done so completely by July. This certainly came with the knowledge 
that July applicants would not become members prior to the conven- 
tion. Thus, his efforts were undoubtedly an attempt to pack the conven- 
tion with Montreal and Canadian members sympathetic to Mr. Hig- 
gins’ cause. This accusation was reportedly made at the convention by 
a Canadian, Mr. McBean, who used the term “Canadian obstruction- 
ists.’ A caricature of this event was published by Mehl’s Monthly and is 
shown above. From March to June of 1909 there were twenty-four ap- 
plications from Montreal and the surrounding area. For the six months 
before and after this time frame there was only one. Convention at- 
tendance was typically thirty to forty members. Once there, abolition 
of the proxy system by a majority of convention delegates would allow 
them to catapult Mr. Higgins to the presidency. As far fetched as this 
seems, their actions and the membership data make this highly prob- 
able. Of the fifty members present at the Montreal convention, twenty- 
four were from the Montreal area and at least five were from New York 
and elsewhere in support of the Higgins campaign. 


8. Also telling are the recruiting activities of Mr. Higgins and Mr. Elder 
which were non-existent, signaling they had no intention of directly 
engaging in a proxy battle. Ironically, that would be left to surrogates 
and those better suited for such efforts. Mr. Higgins’ stated objective 
was to install parliamentary governance based solely on member elec- 
tion of officers and convention attendance, thereby limiting most di- 
rect membership participation and subjugating it to the “voices” of 
“experts.”* ° This position was actually proposed by another NYNC 
member, Mr. Adams, during the 1908 convention.'® Thus, their lack of 
recruiting activity further supports the contention they were coordi- 
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nating with Mr. Breton and other Canadian members in a furtive effort 
to dictate the Montreal proceedings. The only NYNC member actively 
endorsing applications during this time was Jules de Lagerberg, who 
ironically came out against Mr. Higgins’ candidacy." 


9. Mr. Zerbe’s membership recruitment also nearly stopped in July, 
knowing any applications submitted then would be politically futile. 
His efforts would be better spent canvassing proxies for Dr. Hender- 
son’s candidacy, defending his character and criticizing Mr. Higgins’ 
campaign tactics from the pages of The Numismatist. He did this stra- 
tegically through the publication of confined articles and editorials. 
The inclusion of his expanded loose leaf circular attacking the Hig- 
gins’ campaign and Mr. Elder’s satirical tokens in the July issue of The 
Numismatist would become infamous amongst political rants. It has 
been said that Mr. Zerbe refused to print information supporting the 
Higgins campaign.’ !*'* However, it is more probable that Mr. Hig- 
gins refused to provide such material to an adversary for publication. 
Instead he choose to politic through Mehl’s Numismatic Monthly and 
his own circulars mailed directly to members. Conversely, when re- 
quested Dr. Henderson declined to provide a candidate statement to 
Mehl’s Monthly.? Responding by telegram, he expressed his belief that 
“anything I might write would be given political constructions.” 


10. Membership applications declined dramatically in the few months im- 
mediately following the 1909 Convention. This was probably due to ex- 
haustion, fatigue and the culmination of political intrigue. Application 
rates stabilized and returned to relatively high levels between Novem- 
ber of 1909 and December of 1910; averaging 13.9 per month. This was 
due to the efforts of a group of new members lead by Mr. Aitkin and 
Mr. Curry, who were undoubtedly motivated by the gold proof coins 
offered as prizes." 


11. There is no evidence of proxy politics in membership application data 
prior to the 1910 convention held in New York. The pending referen- 
dum on officer elections by the entire membership was published in 
January, 1910, and was passed in February. Proxies and ballots were 
sent on a single form to members, who would return it to the Gen- 
eral Secretary in a sealed envelope prior to the convention. Maybe not 
surprisingly then, the General Secretary, Mr. Duffield, received by far 
the most proxies, 88, at the 1910 convention. Most other attendees re- 
ceived less than ten. Ironically, the role of general secretary had be- 
come something of a political power broker by serving as the default 
proxy recipient for many apathetic voters. This immediately became a 
point of contention when Mr. Henry Chapman was denied Mr. Duff- 
ield’s proxy votes because he was a dealer.'® The trend was evident at 
the 1909 convention as well and would repeat in subsequent years 
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when Mr. Duffield no longer held the post. It’s also strong evidence 
that a disinterested voter would freely give their proxy if simply asked. 
The potential for proxy abuse had not been completely mitigated. ANA 
governance had changed though, becoming slightly more parliamen- 
tary, but with slightly more diffuse authority. Its governance would 
continue to evolve in the coming years. 


12. The recruiting efforts of Messrs. Henderson, Duffield and Wood con- 
tinued as they had through much of the period studied, seemingly 
unaffected by proxy politics. Mr. Zerbe’s recruiting efforts sputtered 
and finally gave out after the 1910 Convention. By late October, 1910, 
he had sold The Numismatist. Thereafter, he would no longer overtly 
engage in ANA affairs for a number of years, instead returning to his 
intrepid, if not nomadic, numismatic endeavors. Mr. Higgins did not 
run for president in the 1910 election, although the voting was by mail 
and open to all members with no regard to proxies. He would instead 
follow suit and fade from numismatic circles within several years, nev- 
er realizing his political aspirations beyond President of the NYNC. 
Mr. Elder would declare victory in extricating The Numismatist from 
Mr. Zerbe’s control. He later used that rational to drop publication of 
his own circulars The Elder Magazine and The Numismatic Philistine, 
expressing of the latter that ‘the mourners will be few? Optimists could 
point to burgeoning membership, reinvigorated interest and improved 
governance as worth the political and personal price extracted in 1909. 
However, those directly involved—Mr. Higgins, Mr. Zerbe and pos- 
sibly even Mr. Elder, likely felt otherwise. None would attend the 1911 
convention and membership would drop sharply by that time. 


The depths of political intrigue is witnessed by membership applications from the 
wives of the political actors. In May, 1909, Mrs. Farran Zerbe’s application was pub- 
lished. Mr. J. de Lagerberg and Dr. J. M. Henderson would endorse her application, 
seemingly to avoid a conflict of interest. Undoubtedly, Mr. Zerbe would vote his wife's 
proxy or she could be called to the convention floor, as she was in attendance. Mrs. 
Henderson and Mrs. Coover would follow suit, filing their applications in June. Mrs. 
Henderson was also at the convention. Dr. Henderson and Mr. Coover were members 
of the Columbus Numismatic Society and political allies. Mrs. Henry Chapman and 
Mrs. B. Max Mehl also applied in June, but neither attended the convention. 

This practice was not restricted to one side, as Mrs. Elder also applied in June, 
1909, although she did not attend the convention. Of all the wives’ applications, 
only Mr. Elder shrugged off the appearance of a conflict by personally endorsing his 
wife. To him, it must have seemed irrelevant and was probably another show of his 
irreverence. 

Figure 2 represents cumulative and monthly application data for the time period 
studied. The data demonstrates the significant contribution to ANA membership that 
resulted from the cumulative efforts of a dozen or so committed individuals. How- 
ever, it seems that much less than half of the 633 new applicants over this period 
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sustained their resulting membership for more than a year. The exact numbers are 
difficult to come by, but at the end of 1909 General Secretary Duffield reported there 
were 663 active members,’ a peak that would stand for well over a decade. The roll 
published in May-June of 1907 listed 439 active members’, showing that 224 active 
members had been added over roughly thirty months. This was a significant expan- 
sion, considering that 493 members total were added since 1900. The ANA would go 
on to lose 111 active members over the next two years, with 552 reported on the roll 
at the 1911 convention." 
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Figure 2. Graph of ANA membership applications per month and cumulative ap- 
plications per month for the period of 1907 through 1910. 


_ Membership was always in flux. 1311 applications were published between 1900 
and 1910, leaving as many as 818 inactive members. For proxies to be used on behalf 
of inactive members the active membership list would have to be falsified. This could 
have been discovered by comparison with the mailing list for The Numismatist, un- 
less it was also falsified. While inactive members could be a source of misrepresented 
proxies, there is no major trend in the data that demonstrates a blatant attempt to 
pack membership rolls by using fraudulent applications. For the four months dur- 
ing which recruitment was politicized, March to June of 1909, 107 applications were 
published. Of these twenty-five were made by Mr. Higgins’ advocates and forty-one 
were made by Dr. Henderson's supporters. This increase does not seem significant, 
especially as a percentage of total membership; 4.0% for Mr. Higgins and 6.6% for 
Dr. Henderson. In the four months prior to this period there were forty-nine pub- 
lished applications. The increase of fifty-eight applications was roughly 9.3% of total 
membership. These number were not significant contributors to the election outcome 
when considering that Dr. Henderson won by about 350 votes.° However, neither 
campaign would have known this prior to the convention. 

Good standing and payment of dues were the criteria for active membership de- 
scribed in ANA By-Laws.' Creating a list of all active members, including their ad- 
dress, was one of the first duties of a new General Secretary.!’ Such a list was sent to 
575 active members in October of 1908, prior to the outbreak of political hostilities.’ 
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Before 1910, there seems to be no requirement that active members mail their proxies 
to the General Secretary prior to the convention, although mail ballots were used." 
During an ANA convention the Committee on Credentials did confirm each proxy 
from an active member, although it is unclear exactly how this was done. A member's 
proxy was likely validated by comparing their name to the list of active members. 
Cross referencing with The Numismatist mailing list would have confirmed pay- 
ment of dues. An Active member could be further verified based on their application 
published in The Numismatist. Signature matching might also have been possible. 
Theoretically, these steps would have prevented the use of proxies on behalf of inac- 
tive or fabricated members. In any event, it’s evident that auditing mechanisms were 
available to prevent the wholesale use of fraudulent proxies, which would otherwise 
require a significant conspiracy. This is the area where previous writers have focused 
their allegations of fraud.'* 

It is also unclear how blank proxies would be used at the convention.’* * Previ- 
ously published names of active ANA members would have been needed for their 
use. An extrapolation of this accusation defies logic and common sense. The names 
used could not match those on any of the proxies already received, either by mail or 
given directly to attendees. Validation efforts would have invariably found duplicates, 
unless knowledge of most proxies presented at the convention were known ahead 
of time. Any consistency in handwriting or type-written proxies would have further 
raised suspicion. This would have been a fool's errand with a high likelihood of result- 
ing in documented corruption, rather than just accusations. 

Conversely, the system seemed to allow and even encouraged proxy ‘mining, or 
their direct solicitation from members. This practice might have been used in the 
1909 election, as the extreme number of proxies held by Dr. Henderson and his allies 
appear to suggest;” 


Dr. Henderson, 205; Mr. Zerbe, 75; Mr. Duffield, 76. 


These numbers are in contrast to the membership applications endorsed in the 
preceding two years; 


Dr. Henderson, 26; Mr. Zerbe, 83; Mr. Duffield, 7. 


Some and perhaps much of Dr. Henderson's proxy count could be as easily at- 
tributed to proxy solicitation as to the one-sided political accounts found in The Nu- 
mismatist. Mr. Zerbe’s ground level recruiting activities were an integral part of his 
traveling exhibit. That dynamic could have engendered the member loyalty necessary 
to explain his proxy total and perhaps many cast on his behalf for Dr. Henderson. 
His name recognition and politicking from the pages of The Numismatist also likely 
added their share. As mentioned previously, most of Mr. Duffield’s proxies may very 
well have been sent to him by default, based on his position as General Secretary, as 
opposed to proxy solicitation. 

On the other hand, Mr. Higgins held thirty-four proxies and Mr. Elder held one 
at the 1909 convention. Each had endorsed two membership applications in the pre- 
ceding two years. Mr. Breton held no proxies, thus reinforcing the assertion that his 
brief, but extreme recruiting efforts served Mr. Higgins’ tactics. It seems apparent that 
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grassroots membership recruiting was not a strength of Mr. Higgins, Mr. Elder and 
perhaps many of their supporters. This and their lack of access to The Numismatist, 
by exclusion or intent, put them at a significant disadvantage and would seem to 
have predetermined their eventual dictatorial convention strategy. That strategy—to 
negate proxies and mail ballots and elect officers by a convention floor vote—would 
then have been paramount from the inception of his compaign.*° Its eventual failure 
would dictate the 1909 election results. 

Even if all proxies were fully validated, there seemed to be no way to validate the 
intention behind most of them, making it the single most vulnerable area to exploita- 
tion. The practice of canvassing proxies surely invited the possibility of manipulation 
and intimidation, and incited the need for change. 

In all, weaknesses in the proxy system were exploitable. President Elect, Dr. Hen- 
derson, stated these assertions in his letter to Mehl’s Numismatic Monthly dated No- 
vember 15, 1909.” He also expressed his views on how to improve the voting pro- 
cess, including separation of the proxy from the ballot and the execution of both ina 
sealed envelope. ANA members would vote on and pass the resolution that, in effect, 
accomplished this in February of 1910.”' Also in his letter, Dr. Henderson claimed his 
“certain knowledge the ballot or proxy have never been abused” and “challenge[d] 
any one to produce evidence of their “unfair use” or manipulation.’ These assertions 
are easily stated but difficult to prove, as are accusations of fraud or bribery. 

This analysis of membership application data allows for a more realistic consid- 
eration of ANA politics when coupled with other available information. By further 
revealing intent, it becomes possible to better parse individual actions and decision 
making through time and tie them together between political actors. While the pur- 
pose of this study was not to convict or exonerate, it is hoped it has provided a clearer 
overall picture of a turbulent and controversial time in American Numismatic As- 
sociation history. 
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My name is Austin Goodwin Andrews and I’m the Assis- 
tant Director of the American Numismatic Society. I am 
originally from Hamlet, North Carolina and I now live in 
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What is your area of special numismatic interest? 

Ancient Mediterranean numismatics interests me broadly, from the archaic pe- 
riod to late antiquity. In particular, I'm interested in coins that reflect shifting 
religious concepts across time. 

In a way, though, my primary area of interest is in the communities, institu- 
tions, and individuals that comprise our unique field as an academic discipline, 
industry, and hobby. I am forever fascinated by the bustling network of museums, 
libraries, professional groups, collector clubs, businesses, nonprofits, and the ar- 
ray of publishing and media outlets connected to numismatics. 


: If you could meet someone from numismatic history, who would it be? 
: Agnes Baldwin Brett, who the ANS hired as its first salaried curator in the early 


1900s, comes to mind. We produced a short film in 2020, The ANS: Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow, which highlighted her role in the field. I wrote up a brief 
reflection about her as the inspiration for the film in Pocket Change, the blog of 
the ANS. 


: Are you working on any special projects right now? 
: I'm writing an article about instances of the grammatical first person on numis- 


matic objects over the centuries. I may serialize it on Pocket Change or pitch it to 
the quarterly ANS Magazine. 


: If there is one thing you would like other numismatic bibliomaniacs to know about 


you, what would it be? 

In addition to learning about ancient material culture through books and objects, 
I love to write and read poetry that reflects these interests, too. Several years ago, I 
found that the poet C.P. Cavafy (famous for his poem “Ithaca”) and I have this in 
common. He wrote several numismatically-inspired poems, including one about 
Bactrian and Indo-Greek numismatics and another about a portrait on a Helle- 
nistic tetradrachm. 


Contact me at aandrews@numismatics.org or reach out about getting involved 
with the ANS at membership@numismatics.org. 
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Charles Ira Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue of Coins and 
Medals: Part II, The Pierre Flandin Sale, June 6, 1855 


By Joel J. Orosz 


In Part I of this series, we were introduced to Charles Ira Bushnell and his Flandin’s 
Catalogue of Coins and Medals, a remarkable tripartite volume containing the public 
auction sales of Pierre Flandin (June 6, 1855); Daniel Groux (February 15, 1856); and 
Winslow Howard (May 17, 1856). In this second installment, the spotlight falls upon 
Pierre Flandin and his underappreciated numismatic collection, dispersed at the first 
significant exclusively numismatic public auction held in New York City. Bushnell’s 
priced and named Flandin sale catalog reveals much of significance about antebellum 
numismatics in the United States, as does the accompanying ephemera that Bushnell 
tipped in. One of these clippings in particular requires a revision of the early history 
of organized numismatics in the United States. All of these stories begin, as so many 
American tales do, with a plucky immigrant attempting to make his fortune in the 
new United States. 


Pierre Flandin: From Immigrant to Establishment 


The genealogy of Pierre (sometimes anglicized as “Peter”) Flandin has been exten- 
sively researched by John N. Lupia III, and presented on his Numismatic Mall web- 
site. Pierre Flandin (1778-1863) was born in Lyons, Rhéne, Rhéne-Alpes, France, the 
son of Noel Flandin and Suzanne Mathevot Flandin. In 1812, he married Marie Char- 
lotte Fortunée de Séze (1795-1867), and together they obeyed the biblical injunction 
to be fruitful and multiply: they were blessed with two sons and five daughters. One 
of those daughters, Albertine Eveline de Séze Flandin (1821-1855), played a major 
part in Flandin’s mid-life non-numismatic notoriety, and was indirectly responsible 
for the only portraits of her father known to have survived. 

Flandin was resident in the United States by 1811, for in that year, according to 
Malcolm Goldstein, in Landscape with Figures: A History of Art Dealing in the United 
States, “...a man of puzzling character named Pierre Flandin set up a gallery in New 
York [City], where he continued to pursue the [fine arts] trade for more than forty 
years, dealing mainly in old masters...” This made Flandin the first art dealer in New 
York City, and the second in the U.S., behind only John Doggett, of Boston. Gold- 
stein’s allusion to Flandin’s “puzzling character” arose from sharp dealings with his 
customers. Flandin, they grumbled, over-attributed paintings when he was selling 
them, only to downgrade them when he bought them back (a practice that served 
him well when he started a side business dealing in numismatic items). 
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Among Flandin’s clients, according to Goldstein, was an elite collector of both 
canvases and coins: 


Flandin’s chief claim to fame was that one of 
his customers was Robert Gilmor, Jr., a Bal- 
timore financier and the enthusiastic collec- 
tor of not only old master paintings, but also 
works by modern English and American 
artists. However, not all the pictures Flan- 
din sold Gilmor had the pedigree that the 
dealer claimed of them. A “Holbein,” for in- 
stance, eventually proved to be the work of 
Cornelius de Lyon, and a “Raphael? which 
Gilmor questioned even as he paid for it, 
the work of Jan Grossart. Yet no matter how 
far downward the attributions were to drift, 


} 3 Pierre Flandin’s best art-buying 
no one could say that Flandin dealt in rub- — lient, Robert Gilmor, Jr. Profile by 


bish. His flaw, one not unique to him among Charles Balthazar Julien Févret 
dealers, was a disconcerting high-handed- _9¢ Saint-Memin, 1808. Author's 


ness, as when he told Gilmor, who liked to C'@*t?- 


trade canvases with him, that some of the works offered by the collector 
were not quite good enough, even though both men knew that Gilmor 
had bought them from Flandin himself. 


According to Lance Humphries, in his unpublished dissertation, “Robert Gilmor, 
Jr. (1774-1848): Baltimore Collector and American Art Patron,” from 1819 to 1844, 
“Gilmor carried on a lively business with Flandin, buying from him nearly twenty 
pictures, and selling or exchanging about the same number.’ Gilmor, says Humphries, 
distrusted Flandin for much of their long relationship, but continued to patronize 
him, for “Flandin obviously had objects Gilmor wanted and could not otherwise ob- 
tain.” For more on Gilmor the pioneering American numismatist, see the author’s 
collaboration with Lance Humphries, “New Research Illuminates Robert Gilmor, Jr” 
in the November and December 1996 issues of The Numismatist). 

Flandin’s success was partly due to his careful control of costs; Kevin J. Avery, in 
Art and the Empire City, noted that Flandin in 1850 opened a gallery at the tony ad- 
dress of 293 Broadway, but that he “had been active for decades without a permanent 
venue.’ Flandin also diversified his sources of income; Lupia notes that in 1823, he 
became a partner in a dry goods store that prospered to such an extent that the May 
9, 1889 issue of The American Stationer referred to him as “the old time dry goods 
prince.” Lupia also states that Flandin became a part-time coin dealer. This is unsur- 
prising, for coins and medals are nothing if not sculptures in miniature, and it would 
be natural for a dealer in the fine arts to also trade in numismatic items. All of these 
successful businesses combined to elevate Flandin into the top ranks of New York 
City’s merchant class. Lupia found that Flandin was prosperous enough to employ 
three full-time Irish maids to look after his large household. With success came wider 
recognition, for Flandin was a member and officer of the prestigious American Acad- 
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(top left) “Picture Dealers Preparing for Auction” (1840). Alfred 
Baker’s savage indictment of Pierre Flandin’s business ethics 
(Flandin is holding a bucket of varnish and an enormous paint 
brush). Author's collection. 


(top right) “Both in Tow” (1840). Alfred Baker’s scurrilous depic- 
tion of an illicit love triangle involving two of Pierre Flandin’s 
daughters and the French Consul in New York City. Flandin is 
seated in the background. Author’s collection. 


(right) Alfred Edward Baker, scandal-mongering caricaturist, de- 
picted here in his latter-day respectability as New York's first Fire 
Marshal. Courtesy, Gary Urbanowicz. 


emy of the Fine Arts. 

Such successful strivers inevitably make enemies, and in fact a gutter industry 
arose specifically dedicated to wrecking the reputations of the “well-bred, well-read 
and well-fed” of New York City. Ironically enough, their chosen weapon of character 
assassination was art, and Flandin, along with his daughter Albertine, became one 
of their targets. Starting in the late 1830s, advances in the field of lithography made 
it possible to turn out religious broadsides, maps and portraits quickly, and print 
them cheaply. These advances led, happily, to more lavishly illustrated books, but also 
made it possible to profit by less savory means. Specifically, as Sharon Williams Leahy 
posited in “Not a Model: First Lady Julia Gardiner Tyler and New York City’s Print 
Culture,” published in the Summer/Fall 2018 issue of New York History, it was now 
possible to crank out salacious caricatures of any target, with no target more tempting 
than attractive upper-crust women caught in scandalous circumstances. 

A particularly notorious artist named Alfred Edgar Baker (1818-1889) was able to 
memorize likenesses at a glance; swiftly sketch them with a grease crayon on stone; 
treat the stone with acid to create a template; and then quickly print off tinted copies. 
Baker set up shop at #8 Wall Street, and cranked out his colored lithographs of wom- 
en behaving badly (at least by the moral standards of 1840). Leahy’s article focuses 
on one such victim, Julia Gardiner, a fashionable young woman from East Hampton, 
Long Island, whom Baker caricatured as “The Rose of Long Island,” strutting down 
Broadway in broad daylight escorted by an older man who was not her husband. ‘The 
fact that the older man in question was actually Julia’s father bothered Baker not in 
the least. But young Julia was lucky, for an earlier victim of Mr. Baker's lampoons had 
brought a libel suit against the artist, and all eyes were diverted from Julia scandalous 
caricature to follow that suit’s progress through the courts. ) 
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Although only one earlier victim was bringing suit—the French Consul in New 
York City, Charles Alphonse LaCathon DeLaForest (1812-1884)—there were three 
other victims involved: Pierre Flandin, and two of his five daughters, especially Al- 
bertine, who was being courted by DeLaForest. Baker held special animus toward 
DeLaForest, whom he regarded as a pompous foreigner, and also Pierre Flandin, 
whom he perceived to be an amoral immigrant mountebank. There is more than 
a whiff of irony in these judgments, since Baker himself was an unscrupulous im- 
migrant who used his artistic talents to destroy the reputations of young women and 
their families. Baker published four savage caricatures of the French Consul, two of 
which became prime exhibits in DeLaForest’s libel suit against the artist. 

One, entitled “Marchands de Tableux se Preparant pour la Vente Publique,’ ren- 
dered helpfully into English on the print as “Picture Dealers Preparing for Auction” 
depicts DeLaForest overpainting a canvas of a recumbent nude, supplied from a bucket 
labeled “Composition for Touching up After the Old Masters” which is being stirred 
by an African-American youth. Behind these two, holding a bucket labeled “Varnish” 
stands Pierre Flandin, wielding an enormous brush to embellish DeLaForest’s nefari- 
ous work on another painting. Lying on the floor in the foreground is a broadside 
reading: “An Extensive & Valuable Collection of OIL PAINTINGS by Eminent Art- 
ists of THE OLD SCHOOL being the private [?] of Three Gentlemen about leaving 
the Country. Aaron Levy Auctioneer” (Levy, 1771-1852, was a prominent New York 
city auctioneer). The symbolism is clear: French scoundrels DeLaForest (wearing a 
tricolor ribbon) and Flandin are about to fleece honest American customers with 
altered paintings at public auction, and perhaps flee back to their mother country. 
In case anyone missed the implication, there is the helpful legend “Vive La France” 
printed just beneath the picture. 

' As offensive as it was to smear Flandin’s business ethics, another of Baker’s carica- 
tures sought to wreck the reputation of two of Flandin’s daughters. In Vive la Balancier, 
rendered in English as “Both in Tow,’ DeLaForest is shown without topcoat, a racquet 
in each hand, playing a vigorous game of battledore and shuttlecock with two young 
women, who flank him on either side. The airborne shuttles between DeLaForest and 
each of the women are actually drawn as tiny cupids, giving the impression that the 
French Consul is wooing both Flandin sisters at the same time. Seated in the back- 
ground, Flandin is approvingly watching the threesome play their scandalous game. 
Two bottles of champagne and four empty flutes sit on the bench beside Flandin, with 
another drained bottle on the floor nearby, suggesting that alcohol fuels the debauch- 
ery exhibited in the foreground. And in the background are four canvases in varying 
states of finish—or perhaps—various states of alteration. 

The main target was Albertine, who was, in 1840, being actively courted by DeLa- 
Forest. ‘The identity of the other Flandin sister was, given Baker’s ability to accurately 
render portraits from memory, quite clear at the time, but since she is not named, 
we cannot be certain today which one was targeted. In any case, the aim was clearly 
to damage the good names of all three, and also to harm both Flandin’s business and 
DeLaForest’s diplomatic career. Mr. Baker succeeded in none of these aims. DeLa- 
Forest alleged seven counts of libel, won the suit resoundingly, received monetary 
damages, and succeeded in having Mr. Baker's printing stones seized and destroyed. 
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The outcome of the trial offered many happy returns to the winning side. Alber- 
tine and DeLaForest were married in 1841. Baker’s offensive caricature of Julia Gar- 
diner was quickly forgotten, and in 1844, she married the much older widower in 
the White House, “His Accidency,’ John Tyler. (Julia was thirty years younger than 
President Tyler; as of this writing, their grandson, Harrison Ruffin Tyler, is still living 
in Virginia). Flandin’s fine arts business prospered for another thirteen years. Even 
the losing side came out well in the end. While Baker's career as a scandalous carica- 
turist ended precipitously, he pre-emptively refuted F. Scott Fitzgerald’s observation 
that “There are no second acts in American lives.” Baker became a reporter for the 
New York Herald, specializing in investigating suspicious fires; he was so good at it 
that he became New York City’s first official fire marshal. Even Baker's libelous carica- 
tures have some redeeming social value, for they provide the only likenesses of Pierre 
Flandin known to numismatists. 

Flandin shuttered his gallery in 1853, at the age of seventy-five. His decision to sell 
his coin collection two years later seems to have been part of the process of his retire- 
ment. The coin sale was a financial success by the standards of 1855, but that year was 
Flandin’s annus horriblus, for both Albertine and another of his five daughters died. 
We hear little more about him until his own death in 1863. 


The Pierre Flandin Sale, June 6, 1855 


The sale of Pierre Flandin’s numismatic collection was conducted by Bangs, 
Brother and Company on June 6, 1855, in their “Trade Sale Rooms” office at No. 13 
Park Row, in New York City. The firm of Cooley & Bangs was founded in 1837, and 
changed partners and trade styles repeatedly over the years. In 1851, it took on the 
name of Bangs, Brother & Co. The firm auctioned all manner of household goods, 
collectibles included, but were especially active in the book trade; hence the “Trade 
Sale Rooms” at their Park Row office. 


Auction Room of Bangs, Brother and Company, from Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, April 5, 1856. 
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As of 1855, according to John N. Lupia III in American Numismatic Auctions to 
1875, Volume 1, coins had been appearing sporadically in public auctions in the Unit- 
ed States for nearly a century, but almost always as a component of a larger auction 
headlined by books, fine arts, or household goods. Lupia identifies the Philip Price, 
Jr. collection, auctioned February 24, 1813 in Philadelphia, as the first sale at which 
numismatic items comprised the main event. This pioneering sale, at which the coins 
and paper money cabinet of Pierre Eugéne Du Simitiére crossed the auction block 
for the third time (previously in 1785 and in 1800), proved to be an outlier. The next 
such offering did not occur until February 20-21, 1851, when the collection of the 
late Dr. Lewis Roper was offered to the public, also in Philadelphia. The numismatic 
hobby was steadily growing by that time, and Dr. Roper’s reputation attracted out-of- 
towners as well as local collectors. The Moses Thomas & Sons auction house had to 
rush a second printing of the catalog to accommodate the unexpected demand (See 
Scott Rubin’s “Variants of the 1851 Roper Sale Catalog” in the Fall, 1998 issue of The 
Asylum). 

New York City trailed Philadelphia in terms of the coin collecting mania, but the 
scene was nonetheless active. Lupia’ earliest listing for a numismatic item in a New 
York sale dates to 1758, and by the mid-nineteenth century, the odd lot of coins or 
medals began to appear with some frequency. The most notable numismatic auction 
in New York City, prior to that of Flandin, was the collection of Philip Hone, offered 
on April 28, 1852 by E.H. Ludlow. Attinelli, in Numisgraphics, notes that Hone’ paint- 
ings were the stars, realizing $5,910 in aggregate, but coins and medals came in a 
respectable second, at $837.88, and numismatic books—Hone'’s auction marked the 
earliest significant public sale of numismatic literature in the United States—added 
another $166.50. As it happened, the Flandin sale was destined to realize less than the 
Hone sale, but Flandin’s still has the distinction of being the first primarily numis- 
matic auction sale in New York City, and only the third in the United States. 

It should be noted that the name Pierre Flandin does not appear in the title of 
the Bangs, Brother & Company auction catalogue: A Valuable Collection of Ameri- 
can and Foreign Coins and Medals, in Gold, Silver, Copper and Bronze. Indeed, no 
consignor information appears at all. We know it was Flandin’s collection due to the 
enterprising work of intrepid numismatic bibliographers. First among them was Em- 
manuel J. Attinelli, whose Numisgraphics identifies the consignor as “Peter Flandin’; 
his examination of a priced and named copy found that the 14-page, 230-lot auction 
realized $733.52, a number that varies from the total realization given in other priced 
and named copies of Flandin’s sale. (It is listed as $736.02 in both Bushnell’s priced 
and named Flandin’s Catalogue and in the priced and named copy formerly owned 
by Armand Champa, now in the author’s library.) The discrepancy is explained by 
the insertion, in both of these copies, of a handwritten additional lot after the final 
printed lot (230); this manuscript lot offered a copy of Thomas Wyatt's 1848 Mem- 
oirs of the Generals, Commodores, and Other Commanders of the American Army and 
Navy, which realized $2.50; apparently this handwritten additional lot did not appear 
in the priced and named copy Atttinelli consulted in the course of his research. At- 
tinelli noted parenthetically at the end of his Flandin listing: “This catalogue was, I 
believe, also issued with date of April 28.” This appears to be a rare error on his part; 
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no April 28-dated Flandin catalog is known to exist today. 

Other numismatic bibliographers followed Attinelli’s lead, for Martin Gengerke’s 
American Numismatic Auctions, 7" Edition, Volume III, Consignors, lists “Peter Flan- 
din” as the consignor to the June 6, 1855 Bangs and Brother sale. John W. Adams’ 
magisterial United States Numismatic Literature, Volume 1 lists the “Peter Flandin” 
collection as number one under the “Bangs/Bangs Merwin” series. Adams discovered 
the appearance of the manuscript lot at the end of the sale, and therefore corrected 
the lot total to 231. A strict grader, he gives the Flandin catalog only a C+, but par- 
enthetically notes that the sale brought over $3 per lot, an exceptionally high average 
realization for the 1850s. Lupia’s first volume of American Numismatic Auctions to 
1875 terminates with the Roper Sale in 1851, and Charles Davis, in American Numis- 
matic Literature, does not list the Flandin sale (which attests to the fact that no copy 
of the Flandin sale appeared at public auction in the United States from 1980 to 1991). 

While numismatic bibliographers agree that Flandin was the consignor, there is 
no such consensus as to the identity of the cataloger. The Flandin sale is unsigned, 
as were nearly all antebellum numismatic auction catalogs. Gengerke, in his seventh 
edition, lists Augustus B. Sage as the likely cataloger. Adams agrees, judging the Flan- 
din sale cataloging too sophisticated to have been produced by one of the “nameless 
ignorami’ in the employ of Bangs. In the 1980s, Sage seemed a plausible candidate, 
especially since 1850s New York could not boast of many sophisticated numismatists. 
In 1998, Q. David Bowers “wrote the book” (American Numismatics Before the Civil 
War) on Augustus B. Sage, and discovered that “ABS” had been born on May 13, 
1841. It seemed highly unlikely that a fourteen-year-old boy could have adequately 
cataloged Flandin’s collection, especially since Sage’s “Gleanings of Coins” series from 
the New-York Dispatch in 1857 demonstrated that his numismatic knowledge was en- 
tirely extracted from published sources, to be expected of a bright, but inexperienced 
sixteen-year-old. 

Bowers suggested that a likelier candidate for cataloger was Sage’s antagonist in 
the 1857 “Gleanings of Coins” newspaper war, Charles Ira Bushnell. While Bushnell 
was certainly one of the few New Yorkers qualified to catalog the Flandin sale, no 
evidence exists to suggest that he did. Bushnell stated that he had priced and named 
his copy of the Flandin sale, but made no claim to have cataloged it. Another suspect, 
put forth by Neil S. Berman in “American Sales & Auctioneers, Pt 1,” in the January 
2010 issue of The Numismatist, is Pierre Flandin himself. Today, self-cataloging would 
be considered a clear conflict of interest, but it was not understood as such during 
the 19" century. As Adams notes, about a third of the twenty-five Bangs sales he 
lists were “cataloged by their knowledgeable owners.” Flandin was used to cataloging 
works of art for sale, and as a part-time coin dealer, no doubt applied the same skills 
to numismatic items. In truth, we may never know who did the honors, but, whoever 
he was, he acquitted himself credibly in light of the then-rudimentary state American 
numismatic cataloging. 

There was, however, one major, and one minor oversight in the cataloger’s presen- 
tation of the Flandin sale; curiously, these errors of omission, although dramatically 
affecting lot numbering and lot totals, have gone unremarked by previous numis- 
matic bibliographers. The major oversight is the double-numbering of the first twelve 
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lots. In both Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue, and in the Champa/Orosz copy, the sale 
begins, on page 1, with eight lots of “Bronze Prussian Medals’, followed by four lots of 
“Bronze Medals, Struck at Brussels, by Hart.’ (Laurent Joseph Hart, 1810-1860). Lots 
under these two headings are numbered 1 through 12, and all are priced and named 
in both Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue and in the Champa/Orosz copy. Then, on page 
2, under the heading of “Napoleon Medals in Bronze’, the lot numbering commences 
again at “1,” and proceeds continuously, through the end of the sale, to 230. Thus, we 
must add twelve lots to the 230 listed. 

The minor oversight is a failure to address a pair of double-numbered lots within 
the body of the sale. Apparently, the sale was cataloged with lot numbers assigned to 
coins and medals, but prior to printing, a decision was made to include two books in 
the printed catalog, placed directly after the coins they described. Thus, after the Eng- 
lish and Scottish coins offered in lots 46-92, a lot “92*” describing Edward Hawkins’ 
The Silver Coins of England was inserted; and after English Tradesmen’s Tokens from 
lots 124 to 140, a lot “140*” describing a copy of James Conder’s 1798 An Arrange- 
ment of Provincial Coins, Tokens and Medallets Issued ... Within the Past Twenty Years 
was inserted. It is therefore necessary to add these two “starred” lots to the 230 listed. 

So, adding twelve lots from the major oversight and two lots from the minor over- 
sight, as well as the single manuscript lot after the final printed lot, yields a sum of fif- 
teen additional lots to add to the 230 previously reported, making a grand total of 245. 

While the total number of lots must be increased, the Flandin sale’s reported re- 
alization remains accurate at a grand total (including the $2.50 realized by the final 
handwritten lot) of $736.02. Oddly, Bushnell, who priced and named his own copy of 
Flandin’s Catalogue; the person who did the same for the Champa/Orosz copy; and 
the person who priced and named the copy consulted by Attinelli, all correctly totaled 
the realizations without noticing the double counting of lots 1-12, 92, and 140. 

The content of the Flandin sale was described by Scott Rubin in “The First Surge: 
Two Sales in Two Weeks in Two Cities (June 1855),” in the April-June 2013 issue of 
The Asylum. His description is copied below, with the newly-noticed additional two 
headings and twelve lots added in italics: 

Lots 1-8: Bronze Prussian Medals 

Lots 9-12: Bronze Medals, Stuck at Brussels, by Hart 

Lots 1-35: Napoleon Medals in Bronze 

Lots 36-45: Bronze Napoleon Medals (struck chiefly from private dies) 

Lots 46-82: English Silver 

Lots 83-85: English Proofs in Silver 

Lots 86-88: English Gold Coins 

Lots 89-92: Scottish Silver Coins 

Lot 92*: Book: Hawkins’ History and Description of English Silver Coins 

Lots 93-108: English Medals in Bronze 

Lots 109-123: English Copper Coins 

Lots 124-125: Early English Tradesmen’s Tokens from 1640 to 1660 

Lots 126-140: English Tradesmen’s Tokens from 1790 to 1800 

Lot 140*: Book: Conder’s Arrangement of the Above Tokens (uncut copy) 

Lots 141-157: American Medals in Bronze | 
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Lots 158-160: American Silver Medals 

Lots 161-168: American Silver Coins 

Lots 169-172: American Proof Coins in Gold and Silver 

Lots 173-191: American Copper Coins 

Lots 192-204: French Medals in Bronze 

Lots 205-211: Roman Coins in Silver and Copper 

Lots 212-217: Copies of Medals in Soft Metal 

Lots 218-230: Miscellaneous Medals in Bronze and Silver 

It is unsurprising that a dealer in the fine arts (and a part-time coin dealer) would 
have opportunities to purchase coins and medals in the course of doing business. Nor 
does it come as a shock that a native Frenchman would collect French medals, partic- 
ularly those of Napoleon. But English lots in the Flandin sale outnumber the French 
by ninety-four to fifty-six, and American lots, totaling fifty, come in a close third. The 
small clutch of ancients—a mere six—was a weakness in an era when serious nu- 
mismatists considered Greek and Roman coins to be the bedrock of any respectable 
collection. Honors must be accorded to Flandin, however, for owning pertinent nu- 
mismatic literature, although the fact that the Conder reference remained unopened 
raises questions about whether Flandin actually consulted it for research purposes. 
Still, the overall breadth and quality of the collection is impressive, particularly since 
Flandin was gathering it at a time and in a nation where there were no full-time coin 
dealers or dedicated numismatic publications. 

Priced and named copies of Flandin’s sale, especially Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue 
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Priced and named copies of Flandin’s sale, especially Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue 
copy, reveal much of importance about this groundbreaking and historic sale. As not- 
ed above, the 244 lots described in the printed catalog, plus the single lot in manu- 
script, for a grand total of 245 lots, brought a total of $736.02. This figure, if judged by 
the standards of 2022, seems a pathetically meager amount. By the standards of 1855, 
however, this was an impressive realization; according to Attinelli, the third-highest 
on record, after the Dr. Lewis Roper sale of 1851 ($1,172.47) and the Philip Hone sale 
of 1852 ($1,004.38, counting both coins and numismatic literature). 

Another way to judge the quality of Flandin’s collection is on an average cost per 
lot basis. Most coins in 1850s auctions sold for cents per lot (witness lot 211 in the 
Flandin sale, four silver ancient Roman coins that realized just $.81 apiece). Yet, as 
John W. Adams noted in United States Numismatic Literature, Volume One, Flandin's 
per-lot realization was stellar. The Roper sale may have, as of 1855, netted the highest 
total return, but its average price per lot was $1.68, while Flandin’s (even factoring 
in the additional 15 lots over the published total of 230), averaged exactly $3.00 per 
lot. Taking laurels for the highest-priced single item in the Flandin sale was lot 160, 
a medal of Daniel Webster in silver, which hammered at $13.75. Coming in a close 
second was lot 155, the Charles Cushing Wright Declaration of Independence medal, 
which brought $13.00. 

Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue records twenty-one different buyers, using sur- 
names only. One apparent surname, “Cash,” was actually code for a bidder who was 
either not registered with the Bangs auction house, or who wished to remain anony- 
mous, and therefore paid in cash for his purchases. The remaining twenty names can 
be divided into four categories: 


Numismatic Notables (significant and well-remembered early numismatists) 
Known Numismatists (identifiable, but little-remembered early numismatists) 


Usual 1850s Suspects (whose names appear in several priced and named 
sales of the 1850s, but are today quite obscure) 


Eternal Mysteries (unidentified participants, or possibly pseudonyms for 
bidders wishing to remain anonymous). 


Numismatic Notables 


Bushnell: Charles Ira Bushnell, who appears in the priced and named copy of 
Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue as “B” or “Bushnell” but under the pseudonyms “Sands” 
and “Sand” in the Champa/Orosz priced and named copy. Bushnell’s great collection 
was sold at an auction starting June 20, 1882 by S. H. & H. Chapman. 

Chilton: Dr. James R. Chilton, a pharmacist, whose enormous collection was of- 
fered by Bangs, Merwin & Co. in the first of the “phone book” catalogs, on March 13, 
1865. 

Curtis: John K. Curtis, a jeweler, and per Q. David Bowers in American Numis- 
matics Before the Civil War, the first person to appear in a New York City Directory 
(in 1860) as a coin dealer; he also issued price lists and cataloged his own auctions 
during the 1850s and 1860s. 
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Howard: Winslow Howard, an avid early numismatist, and consignor of the last 
of the three catalogs comprising Bushnell’s Flandin Catalogue. Howard's collection 
was dispersed in two auctions: W. Elliot Woodward’s 63" sale on March 4, 1884, and 
Lyman Low’s 12" sale on June 3, 1886. 


Known Numismatists 

Borg (or Borgh): Louis Borg, a vice-consul of France, who had the distinction of 
buying the most lots (forty-three) at the Flandin sale. He became somewhat notori- 
ous for twice withdrawing a collection from a scheduled public auction sale, once with 
Bangs and Brother on April 17, 1856, and again with H. H. Leeds & Co. on November 
12, 1867. Attinelli tactfully says that Borg’s “.. affection for his coins gave them greater 
value in his estimation than they would bring before a less appreciative public.” 

P.E.: Presumably Pierre Flandin himself, who bought in two lots, #199 (medal of 
Eugene Sue), and #215 (Thomas Wyatt’s “celebrated copies of American Revolution- 
ary medals, with his book describing them, a fine copy in half morocco, plates.”) Wyatt 
was a scoundrel who tried to pass off his fabrications as genuine medals. The Cham- 
pa/Orosz copy (which priced by the piece), records Flandin paying fifty cents apiece 
for these thirty-five white metal examples, and the accompanying book, Memoirs of 
the Generals, Commodores, and Other Commanders of the American Army and Navy, 
published in 1848. Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue (which priced by the lot), concurs, 
recording $17.50, among highest-realizing group lots of the Flandin sale. This deluxe 
version of Wyatt's book was worth about $3.00, but the medals—tin-lead knockoffs 
of pieces originally made to deceive—were essentially worthless. Why Flandin paid 
such a handsome sum for such dross is only to be wondered at. 

Moore: Probably Michael Moore, the proprietor of the Rural Retreat, an early bu- 
colic resort in Trenton Falls, New York. Moore was a collector of long standing by 
1855, and continued for years thereafter; his collection was sold in Edward Cogan’s 
66" sale on May 1, 1879. 

Riley: Thomas Riley was the proprietor of the Fifth Ward Museum Hotel in New 
York City. His respectable numismatic collection was sold by A. J. Bleecker on Janu- 
ary 13, 1864. 


Usual 1850s Suspects 

Burtus (or Burtis): a significant purchaser in 1850s auctions, who disappears as a 
buyer by the 1860s. His collection was not dispersed at public auction. 

Carlisle (or Carlylse): a familiar, if comparatively minor, buyer in 1850s sales. His 
collection was not dispersed at public auction. 

Gsell (or G’sell): Q. David Bowers, in American Numismatics Before the Civil War, 
gives his first name as “Charles.” The second most active purchaser in the Flandin 
sale, winning 39 lots. Also a frequent purchaser in several 1850s catalogs, who, like 
Burtus, fades from the scene by the 1860s. His collection was not dispersed at public 
auction. 


Eternal Mysteries 
(The following initials and surnames are recorded as buyers in both Bushnell’s 
Flandins Catalogue and the Champa/Orosz copy. The identities of the listed collec- 
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tors, and the disposition of their cabinets, remain completely enigmatic as of this 
writing: 


G. B. Dunn Boardman 
Prince E. B. C. Walker 
Clayton (or Creighton) 


One additional enigma must be added to this list, although in this case the collec- 
tor is well-known; it is his method of participation that mystifies. In a post-sale clip- 
ping from the New York Times and Messenger of June 24, 1855 tipped in to Bushnell’s 
Flandin’s Catalogue, Bushnell (the clipping’s probable author) records observing “Mr. 
Allan” at the Flandin sale. This would have been John Allan, a respected antiquarian, 
as well as a knowledgeable numismatist (and part-time coin dealer) of some renown 
in New York City and beyond. Allan does not appear as a buyer in either Bushnell's 
Flandin’s Catalogue or the Champa/Orosz copy. He may have purchased no lots, 
or he may have been a cash buyer, or a buyer under a pseudonym, or through an 
agent. Allan’s collection was sold in two different auctions; a Bangs, Merwin offering of 
May 2, 1864, and in Edward Cogan’s 24" sale on May 25, 1870. 

Charles Ira Bushnell was definitely an active participant in the Flandin sale. He 
started slowly, winning only one of the first 140 lots (#69, a Cromwell shilling for 
$4.00). Once the American material, lots 141-191, was on offer, Bushnell caught fire, 
knocking down 26% of the lots that crossed the block. His total purchases comprised 
lots 69, 154, 155, 157, 167, 168, 170, 171, 173, 175, 177, 183, 185, and 186. Bushnell 
paid the second-highest price of the auction, $13, for Charles Cushing Wright's Dec- 
laration of Independence medal (#155), and swept the Gobrecht patterns: lot 168, 
1836 dollar (possibly J-58 through 65), at $4.50; lot 170, 1838 silver proof dollar (pos- 
sibly J-84, 85 or 88), at $8.50; and lot 171, 1838 “plain eagle” silver proof half dollar 
(possibly J-72, or J-76, 76a or 76b), at $4.50. Bushnell also sought more modest fare; 
lot 175, four Vermont cents for $1.60; and lot 173, three varieties of Massachusetts 
cents for a total of 56 cents. The realization for lot 173 in the Champa/Orosz copy is 
given as 18 *% cents, which equates to a bid of a “bit and a half” per piece. It demon- 
strates that the old practice of reckoning in eighths inherited from the Spanish mon- 
etary system still lingered in 1855. In all, Bushnell spent $61.66 to purchase fourteen 
lots of American and British coins, an overachieving average of $4.40 per lot won. 

It is virtually certain, however, that Bushnell purchased only twelve lots on his 
own account, and two as an agent for other advanced collectors. Bowers, on p. 46 of 
American Numismatics Before the Civil War, mentions that Dr. Ammi Brown, a nota- 
ble early collector from Salem, Massachusetts, is said to have been a purchaser in the 
Flandin Sale. Brown does not appear as a buyer in the Champa/Orosz copy. In Bush- 
nell’s Flandin’s Catalogue, however, Bushnell recorded “Brown” as the purchaser of lot 
186, and “Mickley,’ undoubtedly the famed Philadelphia collector Joseph J. Mickley, 
as the buyer of the preceding lot 185. In the Champa/Orosz copy, both lots 185 and 
186 are noted as purchased by “Sand, which was Bushnell’s pseudonym. It is worth 
transcribing the descriptions of these two pieces that Bushnell bought as an agent: 


185. George 3d halfpenny, struck for Virginia; a magnificent proof, with 
broad rim, very rare in this state. ($2.50, Mickley) 
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AMERICAN COPPER COIN COINS, 
9, Three Massachusetts cents, diferent dies, 3 asi Soy oe 
=do, 7 et 126 
16. Four Vermont do. one i ae sun n rising k bo 
behind tho hills, wae rare, 4 pieces, sine. a 
+6. Three New Jersey cents, all different, 3 pieces, fine. g 3 
177, Four Nova Conatellatio pieces, vory fine, all different. ck pieces.: /, 00 
178, Four Washington Tokens, three with dato 1783, one 1795, all 8 45 
very fine and scarce, }: 
. THE WASHINGTON CENT, in extremely fine and perfect 
condition, and excessively rare; this one is dated 1791, « and has Sap 
on the reverse a small eagle with stars and clouds above tts heads 
E the searcest ont of the loo, in morocco case. 
180, WASHINGTON OEN'T of 1793, reverse a ship, A bre PA re 
3 fame as the preceding, very fine and very rare. 7: 
181. Tho Liberty and Security pleco of Washington, on the edge the, 
inscription, “An Asylum for the Oppressed of all Nations,” sid 4. Ot 
Jine and rare, 
82. James 2d tin money, struck for the Colonies, rare. Lids 
83. Rosa Americana coins, 1722 and 1723; two pennies, two alt 
pennies, and farthing, the farthing aa one penny say. fing,; AR 
wery rare. Z 
84, Two 1703 cents, one with 15 links of a coms ad : 
1795, equalto a proof, very rare, 
85. George 3d-halfpenny, struck-for Virgil: « 
with broad rim, very rare in this State, 


and 1795, this Just die very 
8. The rare New York Jewelers’ 


Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue, page 11, 
showing Bushnell naming Joseph Mickley as 


the winner of lot 185, and Ammi Brown as the 


winner of lot 186. Author’s collection. 


stevealbum.com 
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186. gure 3d Virginia wiaea 
same as preceding, in very fine 
order, and rare. ($1.50, Brown) 


As noted in the Guide Book, “The 
[1773] pattern in proof struck on a 
large planchet with wide milled border 
is often referred to as a penny.’ 

On June 11, 1855, just five days af- 
ter the Flandin sale, Ammi Brown and 
Bushnell were guests at Joseph Mick- 
ley’s home at 927 Market Street (both 
were in Philadelphia to attend the June 
12-13 sale of the John W. Kline collec- 
tion, which surpassed the Roper Sale as 
the most valuable to cross an American 
auction block). As Mickley wrote in his 
journal for June 11, 1855, “Dr. A. Brown 
& C. I. Bushnell... spent the evening 
with me looking over my Coins & c? 
Part of the “& c.” was undoubtedly Bush- 
nell’s delivery of the magnificent Virgin- 
ia “Pennies” to their new owners (see the 
Author's “Historic Moment: Musings 
from the First ‘Coin Convention” in the 
September 2018 issue of The Numisma- 
tist). It is clear, therefore, that Bushnell 
served as an agent for both men. Mick- 
ley’s great collection was mainly sold in 
W. Elliot Woodward’s 17™ sale on Oc- 
tober 28, 1867, and then in subsequent 
auctions by Ebenezer Mason on No- 
vember 5, 1878; John W. Haseltine on 
January 31, 1879, and finally in Wood- 
ward's 55" auction on May 2, 1883. Per 
Bowers in American Numismatics Before 
the Civil War, Ammi Brown sold his col- 
lection to Henry Mason Brooks, also 
of Salem, who in turn sold most of his 
coins to Joseph Finotti, a Catholic priest. 
Many of Finotti’s coins were auctioned 
by W. Elliot Woodward in his April 28, 
1863 public auction. 


(S) This column will be completed fa) 


in our next issue 
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Message from the President 


Plans are underway for this year’s NBS events at the ANA 
World’s Fair of Money in Rosemont, Illinois. The convention 
will provide a number of opportunities for members to support 
the NBS and share their enthusiasm with fellow bibliophiles. 
Tom Harrison The Symposium will feature our esteemed Treasurer, large cent 
NBS President authority Chuck Heck, discussing his new book Die States of 

1794 United States Large Cents. Chuck will provide a fascinat- 
ing behind-the-scenes look at the research and production of his book. Again this 
year, the NBS will be hosting our club table. We invite everyone to stop by and view 
a few of the highlights that will be offered in our charity auction, purchase an NBS 
commemorative coffee mug and share your mania for numismatic literature. Creat- 
ing an exhibit is a wonderful opportunity to provide the greater community with the 
benefits of building a numismatic library. 

Our General Meeting will feature The Asy/um author awards and our charity auc- 
tion. We are again grateful to David Fanning for graciously agreeing to accept and 
catalog items for this event. The auction will be held at the NBS General Meet- 
ing. While we appreciate all donations, we especially need items valued over $100. 
Please contact David at df@numislit.com before sending your donations. Donations 
can be sent to: David Fanning, 141 W. Johnstown Road, Gahanna, Ohio 43230 and 
should be received by June 30th. The charity auction helps provide the nec- 
essary funds for our award-winning journal, The Asylum, and the NBS bimonthly 
podcast. Thank you for your continued generous support of the NBS! 

This year we would like to invite members to bring an item or two to share during 
an informal time at the conclusion of official business at the General Meeting. Bring 
a rare work, a special inscribed book or even a whimsical item. It will be fun to see 
what others bring, but the real goal is to provide a bit of social time to get better ac- 
quainted and meet other like-minded enthusiasts. 

Please watch for further convention details in The E-Sylum as times and room as- 
signments are confirmed. May your library provide investigation, discovery and most 
of all, enjoyment. 
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David R. Drury Edmunds: An Appreciation 


By Douglas Saville 
Originally published in The E-Sylum (Feb. 27, 2022) 


David Edmunds died tragically in a car acci- 
dent in Essex on 14th February, 2022, as he was 
driving to view lots in an upcoming auction. He 
was 82. 

David was a long-standing friend of mine 
since 1970. 

John Drury Rare Books was founded by Da- 
vid Edmunds in 1971. His specialization from 
the beginning was numismatic books. 

In September 1969, I joined Spink’s in Lon- 
don as assistant to Howard Linecar, the Manager 
of the Book Department. Howard had been with 
the company since the mid-1930s, and he had 
always focussed on publishing standard works 
of reference on Numismatics: coins, medals, to- 
kens, orders and decorations and paper money, 
and Spink’s maintained a very large and impor- 
tant stock of in-print books on those subjects. Howard was also the long-standing 
editor of Spink’s Numismatic Circular. 

Soon after I started at Spink’s, I began to deal in second-hand and rare numismatic 
books, and I began to list them for sale in the Circular from the later months of 1970. 

David Edmunds was a customer of mine, and we soon established a friendship. I 
was learning about these books, albeit slowly. David had already been collecting such 
books for some years; and the experience gained meant that he already had a good 
knowledge of the subject—and a very good collection, especially focussed on trade 
tokens. David's particular interest had always been the social history of Great Britain. 

In early 1971 David told me he intended to start a business specialising in rare 
numismatic books, based in Colchester, and his collection would serve as his initial 
stock. 

Catalogue One: John Drury Rare Books on Numismatics, with a few on Art, Gems, 
Archaeology and Heraldry, was published in early 1971. 282 items listed for sale at 
fixed prices, all neatly described and divided into sections: 16th & 17th century nu- 
mismatic books, 18th century numismatic books, 19th & 20th century numismatic 
books, art, archaeology, gems and heraldry, addenda. I ordered a few (less expensive) 
items, but frankly I recognised fewer than 10% of the books listed for sale in that 
catalogue. I had some learning to do! 

David issued four or five such catalogues annually. I always managed to buy some 
books for stock and for customers, and I have fond memories of visiting David in his 
office/storeroom in East Stockwell Street in Colchester—I always found good things 
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to buy. As David was an outstandingly good 
cataloguer and researched his material so well 
(he rarely made mistakes, unfortunately for me), 
and although I learned over the years, I could 
buy fewer really-outstanding items than I would 
have liked. Many of my customers bought direct 
from him. 

One of David's earlier truly outstanding 
catalogues (1973) was his Catalogue Twelve: 
Numismatic Literature 1790-1970 (Including a 
Choice Selection of Books on Trade Tokens). The 
catalogue featured a total of 742 items, including 
nearly 100 books on British tokens, some of them 
unique, many very rare, and all of them very de- 
sirable. | managed to purchase a good number 
of them, mostly for clients, but also a good per- 
centage for stock. I was starting to learn. David 
and I used to have lunch at least once a month in 
London (I was based in the very centre of London in St. James's) and we discussed the 
“market.” It was a sort of game of poker between the two of us, and it was “fun.” The 
market for rare numismatic books was escalating in the 1970s. 

Our good friend George Kolbe had his first major public auction sale in 1979 
in Los Angeles at the C.O.I.N. show. David and I went. Who was this G. Frederick 
Kolbe? I think it was the first trip for both of us to the west coast. Between us we 
bought a truly huge pile of stock from George, and we agreed to split it between 
us once it had arrived in London. By that time David had become the Managing 
Director of the newly-established Seaby Rare Books, a part of the old B.A. Seaby 
Company. The bookselling part of the main dealership lasted for just two years, only 
to be wound up by Seaby’s in 1981. The market was less than easy at the time. David 
continued to deal in numismatic and other books until he eventually sold the remain- 
ing stock of the former to George Kolbe. 

After this time David continued to deal in books, pamphlets, broadsides & manu- 
scripts in the area of Social History, and more especially economics. 

David and I had a good working relationship, and we respected one another. We 
attended many auctions together, in London at Sotheby’s and Christie's, and one or 
two in provincial auction rooms. The more memorable sales we both attended were 
abroad: the Lepczyk sale in East Lansing, Michigan, in April 1980. Travelling there, 
we were the only two passengers in a small twin-engined plane flying from Chicago 
to East Lansing in horrendous weather, and we wondered if we would ever make it 
to East Lansing. 

Then there was the truly amazing library of the Princes Furstenberg from Donaue- 
schingen, sold by Sotheby’s in Ziirich in June 1982, where almost all the books were 
exceptionally fine, all unopened and many as clean as the day they were printed. But 
the market in general was terribly bad at the time, and neither of us had the courage 
to buy as much as we ought to have done. I recall selling everything I bought within 
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David R. Drury Edmunds: An Appreciation 


a week of receiving the books and regretting being 
too prudent at the sale—a learning curve for both 
David and me. 

After David disposed of his stock to George, eae - 
we seldom met up, but we would often speak on ee Saber beee ss 
the telephone. David always seemed to have some- eer 
thing of interest to me. It was a delight to visit his 
home/office in a beautiful setting in rural Essex 
overlooking the River Stour Nature Reserve, and 
the lunches prepared by his wife and long-term 
business partner Jenny. 

I will miss David—he had always been there, in 
the background as it were, for me, for fifty or more 
years, and always a good sounding-board, and was 
instrumental in changing the numismatic book 
market forever. 


CATALOGUE 25 


To read Eric Newman's John Drury correspondence on the Newman Portal, see 
John Drury Correspondence, 1973-1977 (nnp.wustl.edu/library/book/521682). To 
visit the John Drury Rare Books website, visit johndruryrarebooks.com. 

See also The Numismatic Book Catalogues of John Drury by David Fanning in The 
Asylum Spring 2017 issue (vol. 35 no. 1). 


F aa 


Lol 


» Established in 1979, the Numismatic Bibliomania Society's 
purpose is to stimulate interest in collecting numismatic 
literature and cultivate cooperation among collectors and 
researchers. The NBS has a rich history of generous mem- 
bers who have supported its mission over the years. 


The NBS would be truly grateful for your donation to help sustain our role in the 
numismatic community. As a 501(c)3 organization, all donations to the NBS are 
tax-deductible as allowed by law. 


Become a Sustaining Member or 


make a one-time donation today. 


Contact NBS Treasurer Chuck Heck at treasurer@coinbooks.org. 
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JOHN DRURY 
Antiquarian and Rare Books 


1t East Stockwell Street 
Colchester, Essex, CO1 1SS 
England 
Telephone (0206) 46755 


Remembering D.R.D. Edmunds 


By George Kolbe 
Originally published in The E-Sylum (Feb. 27, 2022) 


Preceding Joe Lepczyk’s memorable April 1-2, 1980 auction sale featuring several 
hundred lots of desirable numismatic works, three recent acquaintances were seated 
at the cocktail bar in an East Lansing, Michigan hotel, playing “Liar’s Poker.’ I had met 
Douglas Saville on my first trip to Europe in the late 70s, and John Drury, i.e., David 
Edmunds, had attended my second C.O.LN. sale in Los Angeles, ten months earlier. 
After a day spent viewing lots, the three of us were positively giddy at the prospects 
of acquiring desirable numismatic titles for clients and for stock. We all did well, 
particularly David and Douglas. Though competently described for the most part, a 
number of “sleepers” made the sale truly a memorable event. 

In the ensuing years I traveled to Europe frequently, nearly always making a stop 
in London to visit Douglas Saville at Spink & Son Ltd., and sometimes seeing Da- 
vid Edmunds as well. The 1979-81 glory years, when David maintained a wonderful 
rare numismatic book room on the premises of B.A. Seaby, are remembered fondly. 
Several years after the dissolution of their ill-timed cooperative venture (the early 
80s were tough sledding for numismatic booksellers), David invited me to Wrab- 
ness to buy his stock: “a quite wonderful offering of antiquarian numismatic books 
and manuscripts.” Located down a country lane in Essex near the banks of the River 
Stour—in a charming old red brick home David had recently bought—spacious book 
shelves were in the process of being installed. We saw each other a few times after and 
the occasional book changed hands. 

David ushered in a new era in the world of antiquarian numismatic books. Pos- 
sessed of an excellent classical, public-school education, David accorded his books 
the greatest respect: as desirable objects in and of themselves. His many fixed price 
catalogues, from the early 1970s on, served as an inspiration to me and other numis- 
matic bibliopoles. Meticulously catalogued with bibliographical references aplenty 
and new insights into their content, David's descriptions are still consulted with prof- 
it. In the larger world of antiquarian booksellers, David utilized his enviable talents as 
a prominent dealer in the field of economics. For those of us with a narrower focus, 
the name of D.R.D. Edmunds (John Drury) will always be revered. 


a 
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Calling all Dibliomaniacs 


A want to get to know you better! 


Reach out to your fellow bibliomaniacs ; 
Jee creatively answering a few of the ques- 
tions below. Email your answers with a 
portrait photo to The Asylum Editor Maria 
Fanning at asylum@coinbooks.org. 


Please keep your submission to a 350 word 
maximum— including questions. 


What is your name (and nicknames)? 


Where do you live (i.e. town, state, 
country, in a palace, on a farm, by a 
lake, with three cats)? 


Where are you most likely to be found 
(i.e. in your library, a bookshop, hiking 
in a park)? 


What is your area of special numismat- 
ic interest? 


What is your favorite numismatic ref- 
erence (i.e. book, periodical, catalogue, 
website)? 


What is an area outside of your spe- 
cialty that you would like to know more 
about? 


Are you working on any special projects 
right now (please summarize briefly)? 


If you could meet someone from nu- 
mismatic history, who would it be? 


If you could visit anywhere at any time, 
where and when would it be? 


What book, coin or event sparked 
your interest in building a numismatic 
library? 


Is your library mainly for research or 
do you primarily consider your litera- 
ture as a collectible itself? 


If there is one thing you would like oth- 
er numismatic bibliomaniacs to know 
about you, what would it be? 


NBS Bibliotalk 


Podcast with Lianna Spurrier 


Latest episodes: 
Episode 12 - “Civil War Tokens,’ 
with Cole Hendrickson 


Episode 11 - “A Top 100 Library; 
with Leonard Augsburger and Joel Orosz 


Available on most podcast apps 
and at coinbooks.org 
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The Diblio Files 


Anthony R. Gonzales, Sr. 


Iam Anthony R. Gonzales, Sr. 1 am most often found in 
my home office in Powell, Wyoming. This quaint room 
serves as my gallery, photography studio, stock room, 
and workshop as well as my library. Although the majority of my library is related 
to numismatics, there are also books on a wide variety of subjects from biology and 
chemistry to computer languages and microprocessor architecture, spiritual writings 
and texts, linguistics, and more. 


Q: What is your area of special numismatic interest? 

A: Luse a significant portion of my library for research. However, you will find sev- 
eral editions of the same work on the shelves, as I am a collector of things. One 
“thing” I collect are items of numismatic interest (including books related to the 
subject). Of special interest to me are varieties and errors. 


Are you working on any special projects right now? 

I consider myself an archivist of various knowledge. This has led me to accumu- 
late a vast number of various journals and periodicals. Information on the various 
subjects of interest to me are found scattered throughout the knowledge of the 
numerous numismatists who write for them. As such, I have been working on 
some personal projects to index the plethora of articles and references found in 
my library. 


ao) 


Q: If you could meet someone from numismatic history, who would it be? 

A: I am of the belief that an author's mind, if not their very heart, is interwoven 
with the words they use to convey the message of their writings. We have at our 
fingertips the hearts and souls of every numismatist that has preceded us and left 
a legacy in writing. Still, I would had relished the chance to have met Charles Bar- 
ber and visited the numerous foreign mints with him. Even though we may have 
neither the means nor time to experience all that we would like to, we are still able 
to glean off the lives of those who have left their knowledge and experiences for us 
in the writings they have created. 
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Numismatic Literary Guild and Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society: Sister Organizations 
Devoted to Numismatic Literature 


By Wayne Homren 


Hardcore fans of the classic film Monty Python’ Life of Brian know there's a world 
of difference between the Judean People’s Front and the People’s Front of Judea. The 
rest of us? Not so much. And so it is with two organizations devoted to numismatic 
literature—people often confuse the Numismatic Literary Guild (NLG) and the Nu- 
mismatic Bibliomania Society (NBS). So, what's the difference? 

Well, one way to think of it is that NLG is primarily for writers of numismatic 
literature and NBS is mainly for readers and collectors. NLG is the older of the two, 
organized in 1968 by Lee Martin and counting Maurice Gould, Chester Krause, Red- 
book editor Richard Yeo and Coin World Editor Margo Russell among its founding 
members. The organization is “composed of editors, authors, writers, bloggers and 
content producers who cover news and feature stories about all forms of money, med- 
als and tokens as collectibles.” 

NBS was-organized in 1979 by numismatic literature dealer George Frederick 
Kolbe and coin collector, photographer, and researcher Jack Collins. The organiza- 
tion was founded “to support and promote the use and collecting of numismatic lit- 
erature through education, to assist and encourage new collectors, and to cultivate 
cooperation among collectors and researchers. Numismatic literature includes books, 
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Numismatic Literary Guild and Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


periodicals, catalogs and other written or printed material relating to coins, medals, 
tokens, or paper money, ancient or modern, U.S. or worldwide.’ Early members in- 
cluded collector and researcher John W. Adams, encyclopedic literature collector Dan 
Hamelberg, and other hobby luminaries including Q. David Bowers, Eric P. Newman, 
and John J. Ford. Jr. 

NLG is a professional organization primarily for those who make all or part of 
their living from writing numismatic publications, including books, magazines, 
newspapers, and auction catalogs. As such it is also devoted to promoting the profes- 
sion and supporting its members, largely through its annual Awards Competition, 
with winners announced at the famed NLG Bash held in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the American Numismatic Association. 

NBS is more low key, but also holds annual events at the ANA, including the NBS 
Symposium and the NBS General Membership meeting and Fundraising Auction. 
It also bestows several awards, including the Joel J. Orosz Award for Best Article in 
its quarterly journal The Asylum, the Jack Collins Award for Best New Author in The 
Asylum, and the George Frederick Kolbe Award for Lifetime Achievement in Numis- 
matic Literature. NBS also sponsors the free weekly email newsletter The E-Sylum. 

Of course, anyone who is a serious author and researcher is very likely to also be 
a fan of numismatic literature and the possessor of a respectable numismatic library. 
So it should be no surprise that there is a good deal of overlap in the membership of 
the two groups. While myself and many others sit firmly in the intersection, the or- 
ganization differences are easily illustrated by members exclusive to one group or the 
other. The late New York Times numismatic columnist Ed Reiter was, and R.W. Julian 
is among the NLG stalwarts, but neither have collected numismatic literature. On 
the NBS side, President Tom Harrison owns, and former President Armand Champa 
owned, extensive numismatic libraries, but neither have written for other publica- 
tions, let alone made their living from their writing. 

The Numismatic Literary Guild and the Numismatic Bibliomania Society are 
friendly sister organizations with different focuses but a shared love of the numis- 
matic hobby and its written words. Just don't confuse one with the other. 


US, World, Bullion, Books and more. f= 
Hundreds of coins & numismatic items. |X 
Free shipping on many auctions 


https://www.ebay.com/str/numism aticswithkenny 


ANA LM 6808 PAN, FUN, CSNS, & TNA Member 
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Archbishop Sharpe's Observations 
on the Coins of England 


By Dr. John Rainey, MBE 


A manuscript on the coins of England, Scotland and Ireland was prepared by 
Archbishop Sharpe towards the end of the 17th century but was not published during 
his lifetime (shown on the extreme left in Figure 1). 

The text was used by William Nicholson, Lord Bishop of Derry in the final chap- 
ters of his three historical libraries: England 1696-99, Scottish 1702, Irish 1724 and 
their subsequent editions including the combined editions of 1736 and 1776. 

They were also utilized by Sharpe's friend Ralph Thoresby in Ducatus Leodiensis, 
1715 and a revised, substantially enlarged, second edition in 1816 and by Stephen 
Martin Leake in An Historical Account of English Money, 1726, 1745 and 1793. 

Sharpe’s work was finally published in 1773 with a second edition in 1785. 

It could therefore be said that Sharpe’s manuscript was the foundational work for 
British numismatics for almost a century. 

Sharpe bequeathed the manuscript to Thoresby and it was purchased by Richard 
Gough at the sale of Thoresby’s Museum in March 1765. Since then, bookplates indi- 
cate that it has been in the possession of John Towneley, R.W. Cochran-Patrick and 
J.K.R. Murray. 


Figure 1 
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This was my entry for the 
first virtual competition held by 
the Numismatic Society of Ire- 
land (Northern Branch). 

Of course, no one expects to 
win a numismatics competition 
with books, but I will still strive 
to promote the importance of 
numismatic literature. 


When one acquires a manu- 
script, it seems reasonable to 
assume that it is unique. And, 


essentially, every manuscript 
- . t 3 “After King James lefi Ireland, there was in the year following viz. 1691. 
1S unique. So, Imagine my sur- another sort of brass mony Coined at Limeric, which (from the Picture and 


: Fs : Y Inscription upon them) were commonly called Hibernias. I have a Piece of it, 
prise when the librarian in the which is as large as the first Brass Shillings. It has on one side the King's 
head with Jacobus II. DEI Gratia; on the other side The figure of a women 


British Museum Department of sitting, leaning with her left arm upon a Harp, and in her Right hand holding 
Coins and Medals showed me a 


seemingly identical manuscript. The Limerick coinage of 1691 is referred to in the last 
Naturally, I didn’t have my copy _ entry in Sharpe’s manuscript, on page 97. 

with me for comparison but 

from memory the handwriting 

was similar, as was the binding, right down to the level of wear. Post-COVID I will 
try to bring my copy to London for comparison. Are both in Sharpe's hand or was 
there an original for a secretary to copy? How many copies were there? 

The last entry in Sharpe’s manuscript, on page 97, refers to the Limerick coinage of 
1691. This helps establish the dating of the manuscript which Manville places ‘before 
1695’ Thus, the reference was a near contemporary account. 

Of direct significance to Irish numismatics, the wording encouraged me to pos- 
tulate that the Limerick money was a single denomination coinage, first produced 
on small virgin blanks and subsequently over-struck on large Gunmoney shillings. 
A full account of the argument was published in The Numismatic Society of Ireland 
Occasional Papers No. 56. A similar argument, perhaps less convincing, was extended 
to the St. Patrick Coinage in my Introduction—An Irish Perspective to Sydney Martin's 
monumental study of this complex issue. 

Sharpe's manuscript was not published in his lifetime, but Manville tracked down 
and recorded its use by William Nicholson, in the final chapters of his three historical 
libraries (illustrated in Figure 1, from left to right, numbers 2 to 11): 


up a Cross. In the circumference is, Hibernia 1691.” 


¢ English, first published in three volumes, 1696, 1697 and 1699 as Arch- 
Deacon of Carlisle 


¢ Scottish, 1702 as Arch-Deacon of Carlisle 


¢ English, second edition, corrected and augmented, 1714 as Arch-Dea- 
con (now Bishop) of Carlile 
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“ A, H. 
Ww Devetoa hd. 


GLENDINING & CO 


7 Blenheim Steet, New Bond Street, WIY SLD 


BALDWIN & SONS LTD. LONDGH WoRW Gd tp cane 


iv Aaeyned 117 


in conjunction with 


A. H. BALDWIN & SONS LTD. 


(Charles | - Anne) 


and 


Colonial Coins 


Collected by 
ARCHBISHOP SHARP (1645 - 1745) 


Day of Sale 
WEDNESDAY 6th OCTOBER 1977 Price £2.00 


A part of the Archbishop Sharp Collection was Notice of the auction from A. H. Baldwin an- 
sold at auction-by Glendining on Wednesday nounces the sale with information on some of 
5th October 1977. the highlights. 


¢ Irish, 1724 as Lord Bishop of Derry 


¢ English, Scotch and Irish, combined editions of 1736 and 1776 as late 
Bishop of Carlisle 


They were also utilized by Sharpe's friend Ralph Thoresby in Ducatus Leodiensis, 
1715 and a second edition in 1816 with notes and additions by Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker (Figure 1: numbers 12 and 13). Whitaker's own publication Loidis and El- 
mete, also 1816, in matching binding makes a handsome pair. 


Stephen Martin Leake also made use of Sharpe's work in An Historical Account 
of English Money first published anonymously in 1726 but misdated M.DC.XXVI. A 
second edition “With great additions and improvements etc. was published under his 
name in 1745 as “by Stephen Martin- Leake Esq. Clarenceux King of Arms followed 
by the third edition ‘with additions’ in 1793 (Figure 1: 14-18, number 14 being ex- 
Martin Folkes with manuscript notes in his hand). 

Sharpe's work was finally published in 1773 under the title Archbishop Sharpe's 
Observations on the Coinage of England with His Letter to Mr. Thoresby 1698/9 with a 
second edition in 1785, (Figure 1: numbers 19 and 20, both being the second edition). 


As often happens when conducting numismatic research, something crops up just 
when you think you have finished. In this case, I was browsing through an English 
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Ralph Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis and Thomas Dunham Whitaker’s Loidis and 
Elmete, in matching bindings. 


bookdealer’s catalogue when I spotted this for sale. A beautiful example of Arch- 
bishop John Sharpe's seal, now framed to suit this section of the library. 
A fitting way to end this piece. 


Exore Prefentivos Nos Johannes providentis divind Ehorum A: 
poe, Anglie Primas ¢- Metropolitanwe, Notum facthins ¥i 
die dominic ( Vir.) Moric ae 5% die Menfie J. 

= Anno Domini 1700 Nor Archiepifespus. antediétus Sac 


ering fein 
, nee non fuffctentér intitalatain, Chin debit 
Juris forms jurat bfcriplisyne per enmm articulis inCanone tricefinio ferto fees 
: nadie : if 
fralis 5 Ad nen 


P.nofirays Confecrationis Anno Pecime => 


Archbishop John Sharpe's seal 
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Walter Breen’s Birthdate 
By David F. Fanning 


On November 19, 1942, a birth certificate was filed by Nellie Mehl Breen with the 
Texas Department of Health for Walter Henry Breen, Jr. (Figure 1).* Nellie stated that 
Walter had been born on September 5, 1928, in San Antonio, Texas and was her legiti- 
mate son. The father’s name is given as Walter Henry Breen. The couple's residence at 
the time of the child’s birth is given as Seguin, Texas, where Walter Sr. worked as the 
manager of a creamery and Nellie was a housewife. He was 40 and she was 39. 

Nellie Mehl Breen was born Mary Helena Brown on February 11, 1889 in Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia.’ She usually went by Nellie. In 1905, she married Charles 
Franklin Mehl? (born August 19, 1883*). He is listed as a tailor in a 1919 Parkersburg 
directory.° The couple had four children, as listed in the 1920 Federal Census: John, 
Mercedes, Helena, and Regina.° 

Then life happened, and happened in ways that formal documentation is usually 
slow to reflect. There are family stories, some of which have found their way into 
print. Where these stories match up with documentary evidence, they paint in broad 
strokes the following picture: Nellie left Charles Mehl for Walter Breen. They moved 
to Texas, where they had a son, Walter Jr. The three were living in Falfurrias (Brooks 
County) Texas on April 11, 1930. In the 1940 census, Nellie would attest that she had 
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Figure 1. Walter Breen’s birth certificate, filed in November 1942 by his mother and 
giving his birthdate as September 5, 1928. 
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been living in Texas on April 1, 1935, but that she had since returned to West Virginia 
without Breen Sr.’ 

Happily, describing the tumultuous childhood of Walter Breen is beyond the scope 
of this brief article, which aims purely at settling the matter of when Breen was born. 
Walter Breen, as an adult, stated very clearly that his birthdate was September 5, 1930. 
This is the date given in what is probably the most thorough autobiographical state- 
ment published by him, which appeared in the January 1978 issue of Penny-Wise.® 
In the same article, he stated that he was “brought up by adoptive father, a traveling 
salesman, whose name I bear; and by adoptive mother, of whom the less said the 
better...” 

Virtually no part of Breen’s summary of his birth and adoption is accurate. It is 
possible that he believed that it was. It is highly probable that he was the illegitimate 
son of Walter and Nellie, and it is almost certain that he was born on September 5, 
1928, as claimed on the 1942 birth certificate. 

The evidence for this is the 1930 census, which lists W.H. Breen, Mary Breen, and 
Walter H. Breen as living in Falfurrias, Brooks County, Texas (Figure 2). The couple 
claims to be married, presumably to each other, though Mary didn't file for divorce 
from Charles Mehl until 1934.1? Walter Sr. is said on the census form to be the man- 
ager of a creamery, just as he is on the birth certificate filed later. Most notably for our 
present purposes, this census information was recorded on April 11, 1930 and Walter 
Jr’s age at last birthday is given as one—which matches exactly with what would be 
the case if he was born on September 5, 1928. 
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Figure 2. The Breen family’s entry in the 1930 Federal Census, as recorded on April 11, 1930 and 
showing Walter Breen Jr.’s age as one on his most recent birthday. 
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There are some discrepancies. Nellie would have been 41 on the day the census 
was taken on April 11, 1930; Walter Senior is said to have been a couple of years older 
than her. Yet their ages are given as 38 and 39, respectively. The information given 
here, however, matches with the birth certificate in enough ways to validate the con- 
nection, and Nellie’s use of Mary Breen on the census and both Nellie H. Brown and 
Nellie (mistyped Nelle) Mehl Breen on the birth certificate ties the confusing story 
together. 

Some other ambiguities surrounding Breen’s birth, parentage and early years re- 
main, especially given some of the statements Breen made about them later in life. 
There is no evidence that he was ever adopted, however, and no reason to think that 
his birth parents were anyone besides those listed on the birth certificate. It is doubt- 
ful they were ever legally married. Lives and family units were in some ways easier 
to redefine in an era when a cross-country move without a forwarding address could 
mean the start of a new life. If this author had to guess when Walter Breen and Nellie 
Mehl decided to leave West Virginia for Texas, I'd say that it was very early in 1928 
and that the decision was made rather suddenly. 
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Founded in 1991, WIN is the premiere organization for 
women in the field of numismatics. 

As a nationally incorporated nonprofit, our chartered 
goals are to encourage fellowship and learning through 
networking and social events, as well as offering 
educational seminars, scholarship programs, and our 
semi-annual literary publication, Winning Ways. 


President Charmy Harker is leading the board 
in a revitalization of WIN, focusing on expanding 
membership and providing social-media platforms for 
members to connect, discuss, and promote their brands. 


In Nu mism atics Collector or dealer, novice or expert, we invite you to 
join us in the largest and most respected organization 
WomenInNumismatics.com _ for Women In Numismatics. 


Mail to: Women in Numismatics + Cindy Wibker, Secretary 
PO Box 471147 - cake seal le FL 32747-1147 


Payable January Ist each year + Please Gus check with your application 
Regular Membership $25 Questions? www.womeninnumismatics.com/contact-us 
Associate Membership! $10 Name: 


Junior Membership? $5 Address: 

City: 

Email: 

Referred By: 

Significant Other to Regular Member: 


rHANK YOU! 


Signature: 
Find us on Date: 


Face boo k ! Significant Other to a Regular Member ? Age 18 or Younger 
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Charles Ira Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue of Coins and 
Medals: Part II, the Pierre Flandin Sale, June 6, 1855 


By Joel J. Orosz 
SECOND PART OF PART II 


Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue 


Charles Ira Bushnell was pleased with his Flandin sale purchases, both on his own 
account, and as agent for Joseph Mickley and Ammi Brown. After returning from 
Philadelphia, Bushnell resolved to preserve a priced and named copy of the Flandin 
sale for future reference. He also tipped in material relating to both the consignor and 
the sale. On the top of the verso of the first flyleaf of Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue, 
Bushnell wrote, in pencil: “Autograph letter of Mr. Flandin inserted, also his book- 
plate & newspaper scraps.” Bushnell drew a hand with an extended finger pointing 
toward the words: “See this matter at the back.” (“This matter” is actually tipped in to 
the volume in front of the Flandin sale). He wrote below that, “Catalogue Priced and 


Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue, showing Bushnell’s autograph and annotations, 
Flandin’s bookplate, and the first page of Flandin’s note to Bushnell. Author’s 
collection. 
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: ie Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue, 
Qe ny eS. s showing page 2 of Flandin’s 
ae ? “= note to Bushnell. Author's 
Biieodweea fee) «Collection. 


Named by Mr. Bushnell” with the key words underlined three times for emphasis. 

Directly beneath this documentation is a copy of Pierre Flandin’s handsomely en- 
graved bookplate. Its central vignette is a shield, the top third occupied by a rampant 
lion facing to the viewer's left, and the bottom two-thirds featuring a single fleur-de- 
lis. Around the bottom of the shield curves a banner with the motto ALTIUS IBUNT 
QUI AD SUMMA NITUNTUR; probably taken from Seneca’s Epistulae Morales, 
“They will go higher who aim at the highest things.” Beneath shield and banner is 
a facsimile signature of Pierre Flandin, and above shield and banner is a lion's head 
facing to the viewer's left. 

On top of the recto of the second free fly is Bushnell’s distinctive penciled signa- 
ture: “Chas I. Bushnell” angling dramatically to the viewer's right, underscored by a 
flourish. Beneath the signature is tipped in the autograph letter of Flandin that Bush- 
nell mentioned on the facing page. It is actually a two-page note hastily scribbled in 
black ink by Flandin after he called on Bushnell only to find that the great collector 
not at home. The text of the note (as best as the author can decipher it), follows: 


P. Flandin presents his respects to Mr. Bushnell, called to see him [in per- 
son?] Would be glad to have the pleasure of a visit from him at his office 
[in Broadway?] in fact, Mr. F. would be [?] [as?] [seeing?] that he has not 
/ been favored with a friendly visit for a long time, and would wish to see 
him at his earliest [leisure?] 


C. I. Bushnell, Esq. 
(Thursday? ] 


Following this note, three newspaper “scraps” as Bushnell called them, are tipped 
in, two to the verso of the second flyleaf, and one to the recto of the third flyleaf. The 
top clipping on the verso comes from a newspaper that is titled only as “New-York” 
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with a motto borrowed from Lewis Cass’s unsuccessful 1848 campaign for the Presi- 
dency: “Principles, Not Men.” This clipping, dated Monday, June 4, 1855, announces 
the forthcoming Flandin sale at Bangs, Brother & Company at the Trade Sales Rooms, 
No. 13 Park Row, on Wednesday afternoon June 6th. 

The clipping on the bottom of the verso, taken from The New York Times and 
Messenger of Sunday Morning, June 24, 1855 comprises a detailed report on the Flan- 
din sale. This report was probably authored by Bushnell. (Later on in in Bushnell’s 
Flandin’s Catalogue, he includes a clipping reviewing the Winslow Howard Sale, and 
notes that it was written by Howard himself). The review of the Flandin sale betrays 
a detailed knowledge of the numismatic marketplace and its key players that one 
would hardly expect a general reporter to possess. Certainly, only a well-informed 
numismatist would state that “The sale was one of unusual interest, from the fact of 
its being the first regular sale of coins and medals that has ever taken place in our city.” 
Moreover, the prices realized by 14 key lots were provided, more than half of which 
(8) were Bushnell’s purchases. This clipping also contains a critically important piece 
of historical documentation, about which more will be presented later. 

The single clipping tipped in to the recto, taken from the New York Herald of 
Wednesday May 1, 1867, is a funeral notice for Fortunée de Séze Flandin, Pierre 
Flandin’s widow. Bushnell notes, in pencil, just below the clipping, that “Mr. Flandin 
died about three years before.” Bushnell was close, for Flandin had passed away in 
1863. It is not known if this dates the binding of the catalog itself to 1867 or later, or if 
Bushnell merely tipped this clipping in to a page left blank after the catalog had been 
bound some years before. The author suspects the latter supposition to be correct. 

All of this memorabilia and documentation is followed by the Flandin catalog it- 
self, with covers bound in, and lots neatly priced and named by Bushnell, as he stated 
on the first page. Bushnell embellished the cover by carefully ruling, in red ink, under 
every line of the title. He carried this ruling through every page of the catalog, placing 
the prices within vertical rules, and completing the catalog’s final page with a series 
of eleven diminishing rules to form an inverted pyramid. He used his own name to 
identify the lots he won, not mentioning the pseudonym of “Sand” appearing in the 
Champa/Orosz version of the catalog. 


3ushnell and the New York Numismatic Society 


It is time to return to the clipping reviewing the Flandin sale from The Times and 
Messenger of Sunday morning, June 24, 1855. Its two final sentences reveal an impor- 
tant event in American numismatic history that has been long forgotten: 


The sale was well attended, and attracted considerable attention. Among 
the distinguished American Numismatists present, we noticed Mr. Bush- 
nell, of the New York Numismatic Society, Dr. Chilton, Mr. Allan, Mr. 
Gsell, and others. 


Here is even more evidence of the true authorship of the piece, for no general 
reporter was likely to be able to recognize New York’s most prominent numismatists 
by sight. A close examination of the clipping reveals that the newspaper reporter or 
compositor misspelled “Numismatists,” “Numismatics,” and even “Bushnell.” All of 
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Bushnell’s Flandin’s 
Catalogue, showing tipped 
in “scraps” that announce 
(top) and review (bottom), 
the Flandin Sale. Clipping 
on recto announces the 
death of Mrs. Flandin. 


these misspellings have been carefully overscored in ink by Bushnell to their correct 
orthography. 


All of the people named in the “scrap,” with the possible exception of John Allan, 
were buyers at the Flandin sale. The important revelation from the clipping is that 
Bushnell was a member of the New York Numismatic Society in 1855. It has long 
been considered settled facts of American numismatic history that the first organized 
numismatic association in the United States was the Numismatic Society of Philadel- 
phia, established on January 1, 1858; and the second, organized slightly more than six 
weeks later, on the Ides of March, 1858, was the American Numismatic Society. Yet 
here was Bushnell, in 1855, claiming to belong to a heretofore-unknown numismatic 
society in that predated them both. 

Those well-posted on the history of the American Numismatic Society may object 
that there was indeed a New York Numismatic Society, but that it was not founded 
until 1864, nearly a decade after the Flandin sale, and that it closed shop two years 
later. William R. Weeks, ANS Librarian, told the story concisely on pages 8 and 9 
of his 1910 publication, The American Numismatic Society. The ANS had met more 
or less regularly since its founding on March 15, 1858 until October 20, 1859, after 
which it lapsed into desuetude, holding no meetings for more than four years. Into 
the vacuum stepped noted collector Robert Hewitt, Jr., who hosted a meeting at his 
house at No. 32 West 21st Street on January 23, 1864, to form the New York Nu- 
mismatic Society. Joining Hewitt were nine others, including renowned collectors 
J.N.T. Levick, John F McCoy and John A. Nexsen; dealers William H. Strobridge and 
Charles DeForest Burns; and author W.C. Prime. 

The formation of a rival numismatic society wonderfully concentrated the minds 
of the somnolent ANS leadership. They met, at the invitation of Dr. George Perine, 
at his house at #6 East 22nd Street just 13 days later, on February 5, 1864, and re- 
launched the ANS as the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society. The 
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‘THE TIMES AND MESSENGER. 
| SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 24, 1855. 
| <r SSE eee 


Save or Corxs anp Mepans:—The virtuosos of 

r city were presented with a fine treat on Wednesday after- 
on, the 6th, in the shape of a salo of coins and medals, at 
fessrs, Bangs, Brother & Co.’s, No. 18 Park Row. Tho gale 
menced at 4 o’clock, and tho collection was a very fine 

. containing many very rare English, French, and other fo- 
1 coins and medals, besides a great number of colonial 
national coins and medals of our Own country, including a 
fine collection of pattern pieces. .These last were by far tho 
greatest attraction. The bidding was spirited, and the prices 
brought were satisfactory to the owner, no doubt. A fine medal 
of Clay, by Wright, brought $4 50; a similar one of Webster 
brought the same amount. A medal of Gen. Scott, presented 
by the state of Virginia, sold for $475 5 another, by the state 
of Louisiana to Gen. Taylor, for $7 25; the pattern flying eagle 
half-dollar, 1838, for $8 50 ; another pattern dollar, same year, 
or $4.50; pattern gold dollar, 1886, for $575; pine tree shil. 
lings, from $2 12 to $150. A beautiful proof of the Virginia 
half-penny sold for $2 50, and another, not quite so fine, for 
$150. A half-crown of Oliver Cromwell sold for $6 25, and a 
shilling for $4, Two Philip and Mary shillings, and a groat of 
Mary, brought $2 37 respectively. A Queen Anne farthing, in 


fine order, but of the common type, was knocked down at $1 87. in’ i - 
The sale was one of unusual interest, from the fact of its Bushnell’s Flandin's Catalogue, showing close 


being the first regular sale of coins and medals that has ever ] i s 

taken place in our city. The sale was well attended, and at- ne of Time and Messenger Se Abc sh Scere that 
yeactte considerable attention, Among the distinguished Ame: |! revealed the existence of the first New York 
ricanHiumelsmatists present, we noticed Mr, Bushreell, of the : ; : p 

Now York Mi#lismatio Cociety, Dr, Chilton, Mr, Allan, Mr. Numismatic Society. Note Bushnell’s hand- 


Sa ee corrections in the last two full lines of the text. 


revived ANAS’s first move was to attempt to merge the two societies, but it proved 
impossible to unite them. However, as Weeks puts it, the New York Numismatic So- 
ciety “...soon failed to hold meetings and went to pieces.” On July 31, 1866, the New 
York Numismatic Society was dissolved, and all of its property was handed over to 
the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society. Under that banner, Society 
continued until 1907, when it reverted to its original name as the American Numis- 
matic Society. 
_ While conducting research for this column, the author noted Bushnell’s claim to 
have belonged to a heretofore-unknown numismatic society in 1855, and immediate- 
ly checked with Mr. Weeks’ successor as ANS Librarian, David Hill, to see if the ANS 
was aware of an iteration of the New York Numismatic Society that predated its own 
founding in 1858. David was just as surprised to hear this news as was the author, 
and went to work with a will to find corroborative proof of such a society's existence. 
David found two pieces of evidence, one suggestive, and the other definitive. The 
suggestive piece came from, of all places, a classified ad placed in the October 21, 
1853 edition of the New York Herald, offering for sale a collection of about 250 ancient 
Greek and Roman coins. The ad was headlined TO ANTIQUARIANS AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SOCIETIES. Would the seller have addressed this ad to “Numismatic Societ- 
ies” ifnone had then actually existed in the United States? David’s definitive find, hap- 
pily, corroborated Bushnell’s claim. In 1854, John Livingston compiled Livingston’ 
Law Register: A Guide for Every Man of Business, and Handbook of Useful Information. 
Printed in New York, at the office of The Monthly Law Magazine, Livingston’s tome 
provided, among many other lists, a compendium of “Societies and Institutions, Lit- 
erary, Moral, Benevolent, and Religious, in the State of New York.’ Within this roster 
of what we would today call nonprofit organizations, on page 458, we find a terse 
entry, given here in its entirety: “NEW YORK NUMISMATIC SOCIETY for the col- 
lection and preservation of coins.” 
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Armed with this confirmation, David and the author announced what we assumed 
to be our discovery in the ANS “Pocket Change” blog on December 21, 2021. A con- 
cise summary of our findings was published by Wayne Homren in The E-Sylum of 
December 26, 2021, under the heading of “First U.S. Numismatic Society?” Shortly 
afterwards, we received a note from John N. Lupia, II, the longtime owner of Bush- 
nell’s Flandin’s Catalogue (who sold it to the author in 2019), explaining that he had 
been aware of the first New York Numismatic Society for several years, and had done 
research on it in preparation for the forthcoming publication of the second volume 
of his update of Attinelli’s Numisgraphics, entitled American Numismatic Auctions to 
1875, Volume 2. John shared an additional piece of corroborative evidence he had 
discovered, namely that British coin dealer Fred Lincoln published a fixed price list in 
1853, in which he identified himself, directly under his business masthead, as a “Cor- 
responding Member of the NEW YORK NUMISMATIC SOCIETY?” 

Of course, we had been unaware that John had been “first in the field” when we 
issued our post in “Pocket Change,’ for he had not yet published his findings. Wayne 
kindly helped us to set the record straight in the Sunday, January 9, 2022 issue of 
The E-Sylum, providing an explanatory note accompanied by a lengthy excerpt from 
John’s entry on the New York Numismatic Society from the Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
Numismatic Biographies on his Numismatic Mall website. Meanwhile, the search con- 
tinues for more information on what now must be conceded to be the earliest known 
organized numismatic society in the United States, existing for certain between the 
dates of 1853 and 1855, but possibly founded earlier, and probably dissolved later. 

This remarkable rescue of the first NYNS from history’s dustbin counts as yet an- 
other numismatic significance of Bushnell’s Flandin’s Catalogue. As distinctive as the 
priced and named Flandin sale and its accompanying suite of ephemera are, however, 
they comprise but one-third of the content of this historical compendia of early Ameri- 
can numismatic history. The author’s next column will deal with the largely forgotten 
February 15, 1856 broadside sale of the notorious “fond old dreamer,’ Daniel Groux, 
and the final column in this series will reveal the contents of the May 17, 1856 “missing 
masterpiece” sale by the foremost numismatic lepidopterist, Winslow Howard. 


Subscribe free to 


The E-Sylum 


an electronic publication of 


e-sylum.org 
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The Coin Atlas Handbook: Somewhat 
Outdated but Still Useful and Fun 


By David Pickup 


I think I have told you this before but I 
raise some money for charity from coins. 
I ask people to dig out their obsolete 
coins and cash they had in their pockets 
after foreign holidays. Alright, it is not a 
major money making enterprise, but it 
raises several hundred pounds a year. I 
think most families have a jar or tin of old 
coins which they are happy to give away 
to a good cause. There are companies 
which will take some obsolete coins and 
the rest goes for scrap value. You have to 
factor in the cost of mail to the company, 
but it is worth it. 

I enjoy sorting through these tins and 
bags of coins even though many of the 
coins are scrap. It is a window into other 
people's lives. It is always fun to snoop 
a bit! I sort the coins into ones that can 
be converted into cash, collectable ones 
(rare those), coins that contain silver and 
are sellable as scrap bullion, and then the 
rest. They tell a story of holidays—main- 
ly in Europe to France and Greece and 
more recent trips to the newer countries 
around the Adriatic which pre-COVID 
were popular holiday venues. Sometimes 
you get coins from further afield like 
Thailand, the Gulf or even Vietnam. 

These bags of coins can tell other sto- 
ries. Coins point to someone in the family 
who had a military career. These include 
coins from Germany, both after the end 
of the First and the Second World War. 
Others might come from the Middle or 
Far East such as Egypt, Malaya and Hong 
Kong where troops were stationed. I 
wonder what sort of obsolete coins would 
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be found in the jam jars and tins from other countries? 

None of these coins are of great value or numismatic worth. No one is going to 
write a text book on unwanted holiday coins but they are have different designs, 
shapes, sizes and types. I have found a couple of interesting pieces including a coin 
from Sarawak and a copper coin from Imperial China from the 1900s. 

I often turn to a book called The Coin Atlas Handbook: The World of Coinage from 
its Origins to the Present Day by Joe Cribb, et al when I want to learn more about any- 
thing unusual or exotic. It is an encyclopedia dealing with coins, country by country, 
and region by region. It is very well illustrated with examples from the British Muse- 
um collection. The word comprehensive does not cover it as it includes all countries, 
has more than 1800 illustrations and maps. 

It is quite a fun book to dip into and despite being one volume it is amazing how 
much stuff there is in it. Although the content covers general topics, it is written by 
knowledgeable writers. I wonder if sometimes we are a bit sniffy about coin books on 
general subjects. I like a three-volume set of books in small print on the coins of an 
obscure ruler and place I have never heard of with unclear illustrations made from 
plaster casts with as much as anyone but... I am joking—I like a useful book! 

Like any book, it is a book of its time. It came out in the 1990s. It is interesting that 
it dated so quickly. In the thirty years or so since then the book came out the world 
has changed. The book has a section on the USSR, there are no independent Baltic 
states, and it deals with East and West Germany, no Euro and was a Hong Kong. 
The book also, bizarrely, includes countries that have not issued any coins other than 
commemoratives. 

Since 1990, some countries have stopped issuing coins or have stopped making 
and issuing low denomination coins. Zimbabwe, Liechtenstein, Andorra, Montene- 
gro, Kosovo do not issue their own coins and there is a longer list of countries where 
coins are virtually unknown now: Norway, el Salvador, Laos, Afghanistan, Myan- 
mar, Bhutan, South Sudan, Somalia, Rwanda, Iraq, Guinea, Uzbekistan, North Korea, 
Cambodia, and Mongolia. 

It is a good book and well worth getting a copy if you see it. You can tell mine has 
been well used as it is falling apart. 
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The Lunatics Are Running 
the Asylum 


By Darryl A. Atchison 


Bibliomania is a serious illness! There, I said it. But how do you know if you've 
caught the disease and is there a treatment or a cure? 


Ask yourself: 


¢ Do you have repeated, uncontrollable urges to suddenly change the topic 
of any discussion with, “Hey, did I tell you about this new book that I 
just bought?” 


Do you have piles of books scattered throughout every room in your 
house and/or do you constantly complain about the need for ‘even more’ 
bookshelves? 


¢ Does your house groan beneath the weight of all the paper, leather and 
cloth that you've accumulated over the years and are you regularly over- 
come with a feeling of overwhelming contentment from the smell of all 
those old books and catalogues? 


Does your spouse often opine a lack of funds for that desperately needed 
family vacation while you sit obliviously perusing the latest catalogue 
from David Fanning, while simultaneously contemplating a second 
mortgage? 


Do you spend hours online trying to find that ever-elusive once-in- 
a-lifetime bargain book that will financially justify your collecting 
madness? 


Have all your ‘normal’ friends given up any hope of your redemption? 


If so... then you are a ‘Biblomaniac’! 


But there may be even more subtle, physical clues to aid you in a diagnosis. 

In my case, I was recently rearranging parts of my library and it suddenly dawned 
on me that there are many publications in my library that I've had privately bound 
over the years. 

Before you jump to any conclusions... I want to confess that I didn’t have any of 
these books and catalogues bound for artistic reasons. There are certainly no “Alan 
Grace's” in my library—with the one notable exception being a book that I purchased 
in the Armand Champa Sale part IV conducted by Bowers and Merena in 1995. As 
such, there is no financial gain to be made whatsoever by having these publications 


bound. 
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GERALD E. HART — 


Catalogued by 
ED. FROSSARD 


Having said that, I want to discuss some of the books which I’ve had bound over 
the years. To do so, I’ve chosen a representative selection of pieces, each of which 
was bound for a different reason, which Ill go through in (mostly) chronological 
sequence and not in the order that they were added to my library. 

Firstly, we have The Gerald E. Hart Historical Collection of Coins and Medals 
which was catalogued by Edouard Frossard and was sold between December 26-28, 
1888. Gerald Hart is one of Canada’s preeminent 19" century numismatists who built 
three collections during his lifetime. Two of them were sold by auction and the third 
ended up in the Library of Parliament collection in Ottawa. So, when I saw this cata- 
logue on one of Warren Baker's fixed-priced lists, I knew I had to own it and when it 
arrived in the post a few weeks later, I was initially overjoyed. But that feeling didn't 
last very long! This was a catalogue that I intended to read over-and-over but the 
paper covers were so flimsy and were flaking away so much that I was almost scared 
to crack the spine more than a couple of inches for fear of it falling apart. There was 
only one solution. Off to my local bookbinder who sympathetically bound the paper 
catalogue and repaired the covers. So now I have a catalogue that I can confidently 
read any time I want and it’s been preserved for future bibliophiles as well. 

Next comes a confession of almost epic proportions or so I thought until I was go- 
ing through David Fanning’s recent sale catalogue of the Richard Margolis library. In 
fact, it was that particular catalogue which prompted this article. 

While I was working on the Canadian Numismatic Bibliography, | mentioned 
to Ron Greene that I didn’t own any of the publications published by Bert Koper 
between 1938-1951 for the Canadian Numismatic Art Society. That may have been a 
not-so-subtle hint to Ron that he would need to review them instead of me doing it. 
But Ron found a clever way to evade that trap! He simply photocopied them all and 
sent them to me by post. Problem solved—for him, at least! Now, I had a loose stack 
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INCLUDING LITERATURE 


By 


BERT KOPER 


of photocopies which I knew would just cause me to lose sleep as I thought about this 
new ‘clutter’ in the library that I would probably tire of very quickly and ultimately 
throw away! There was only one solution; give my bookbinder another commission! 
The end result is a bound set of photocopies which I now treasure greatly. Besides, 
they not only look good but they are useful as well! Again, I have to reiterate that for 
many years since I’ve often thought I must be the only fool to ever bind photocopies. 
However, even a quick glance at that Margolis catalogue reassured me that there was 
at least one other—and the vindication felt great! 

Warren Baker is probably one of Canada’s finest numismatic collectors and re- 
searchers—although most bibliophiles think of him predominantly as a dealer. From 
the very beginning of his numismatic career in the 1960s, Warren deliberately shied 
away from mainstream numismatics and focused his efforts on the more obscure 
and specialist fields. His collections have been almost the most significant ever in 
these specialist areas, including two separate but equally impressive collections of 
Canadian ‘blacksmith’ tokens; probably the finest collection ever assembled of Cana- 
dian countermarked tokens; and most recently, one of the most significant collections 
of Franco-American jetons. However, we as ‘bibliophiles’ know Warren through his 
publications which include a large quantity of fixed-price lists and catalogues which 
he produced from 1965 to the present day, many of which contain articles that have 
not been published anywhere else. But, here too, Warren confounded the usual con- 
ventions observed by almost all of the dealers who have produced similar type pub- 
lications over the years. In particular (and I still curse Warren for this in the nicest 
way possible), the publications were produced in different styles and formats. This 
wouldnt do! How could I safely store them all together in one place in my library 
without losing or misplacing one or more of them over time? Clearly, there was only 
one solution: have them bound together in one volume! I know that some of you have 
probably fainted by now so I'll give you time to recover. How could I possibly justify 
this sacrilegious act, you ask? Quite simply. I can now travel on any bus, train or plane 
with this single-volume work in hand to read safely and comfortably throughout the 
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journey—and have done so many times! 

In 1972, Fred Bowman published Collectors of Canadian Coins of the Past which 
was published by the Canadian Numismatic Research Society. This scarce text con- 
tains the most important collection of biographies yet published of Canadian numis- 
matists from the 19" and 20" centuries. It took me many tries over many years before 
I was finally the winning bidder in a Fred Lake sale to obtain my copy of this text and 
I think I paid about $100 for it. My only concern was that the book was stapled to- 
gether and the staples were already badly rusted. I knew this could only end badly if 1 
didn’t do something soon. So off I went to my friendly bookbinder again who helped 
me choose a cloth cover that was close in colour to the original paper covers. I use 
this book at least once or twice every month so binding it was essential and with those 
pesky staples removed I know the book will survive for many years to come. 

As I wrote in a previous article in The Asylum, I’ve been collecting since the mid- 
1970s and over the years, I’ve met many people and made a lot of friends along the 
way. I treasure every one of those relationships more than anything in my collection. 
But, I have a lot of regrets too about people that I’ve never met and some that I proba- 
bly will never meet, mainly because of geography and economics. For instance, I have 
serious doubts that I’ll ever get to meet David Bowers whose books I’ve enjoyed read- 
ing now for over 35 years and we have corresponded intermittently over that time. 

One of the people that I really regret not meeting is Dick Johnson. Since the earli- 
est days of The E-Sylum, Dick regularly posted information on that forum and it was 
comforting to know if you asked any question on minting technology, no matter how 
obscure, Dick would usually post an answer in the following issue. Not only were his 
answers timely but they were super-informative. Dick was always working on his An 
Encyclopedia of Coin and Medal Technology, or so it seemed anyhow. It was a tragic 
loss to the numismatic community when Dick passed away just after Christmas in 
2020 and I knew that was the end of his quest to publish his Magnus Opus. How- 
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ever, I also knew that unpublished copies 
of his manuscript existed and, through 
Wayne Homren, I was able to make con- 
tact with his wife to acquire a copy. It goes 


without saying that any numismatist with Cornerstone 
COLLECTION 


a serious interest in how coins and med- 
als are produced should own a copy of this 
manuscript which is 678 pages long. How- 
ever, when my copy arrived in the post, 
the card cover was partially stuck to the 
inside cover page which meant I couldn't 
safely open it to read it. Thus far, Id been 
able to bind all of the works previously 
mentioned without impairing them. This 
time there was no recovery. The card cover 
simply had to go! Off I went again to my 
bookbinder who removed the card cover 
and stitch-bound the pages together in an 
industrial-grey cloth with a silver foil im- 
pression of the title. I felt this was wholly appropriate given the subject matter. 

The last item that I want to discuss with you is “The Cornerstone Collection” cata- 
logue published by Sandy Campbell of Proof Positive Coins in 2019. This 112-page 
fixed price list contains the single finest collection of high-quality Canadian specimen 
coins. Abe and Michael Rogozinksy took nearly 50 years to build this collection and 
the pedigrees for many of the coins contained in the collection are beyond compare. 
A person could spend days on end lost in the coins in this catalogue. The photogra- 
phy is truly exceptional and I was thrilled when Sandy sent me a complimentary copy. 
But, once again, practicality was of paramount importance to me and this catalogue 
has a mostly-white card cover! I didn’t feel comfortable handling it for fear that it 
would become grimy or damaged quite easily. Straight away I knew without hesita- 
tion that Id only be content once it was safely between two boards. The final product 
is covered in white cloth with a simple, two-line copper-foil title which is I feel is 
indicative of the elegance of the pieces inside the catalogue. 

I hope you've enjoyed this brief glimpse into the mind of another lost bibliophile. 
To anyone out there who might not yet be afflicted with this disease I can only say: 
“Stop! Put the book down slowly! For once you begin your journey down the rabbi- 
hole there is no coming back!” 

On the other hand... to those of you who could relate to the tales I’ve discussed 
above, to you I say: “T’'ll see you at the next tea party.” 


a, 
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for great deals on numismatic books 


Stack’s Bowers Galleries now has interesting and informative books by 
Q. David Bowers available at StacksBowers.com. On our website just pull 
down on BUY DIRECT to access our EBAY STORE. The shipping is FREE. 
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